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Preface 


There  is  a  curious  contradiction  between  the  first  and  the  second  impres- 
sions which  the  United  States  tends  to  give  its  observers.  To  foreign  ob- 
servers, America  is  at  first  most  striking  for  its  bustHng  energy,  its  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  and  its  hunger  for  culture.  The  foreign  lecturer  is  given  a 
reception  in  the  United  States  accorded  nowhere  else.  The  array  of  types 
attracted  by  America  is  described  by  Dylan  Thomas  in  inimitable  terms. ^ 

There  they  go,  every  spring  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles:  exhibitionists,  polem- 
icists, histiionic  publicists,  theological  rhetoricians,  historical  hoddy-doddies,  bal- 
letomanes, ulterior  decorators,  windbags  and  bigwigs  and  humbugs,  men  in  love 
witli  stamps,  men  in  love  with  steaks,  men  after  millionaires'  widows,  men  with 
elephantiasis  of  the  reputation  (huge  tiTinks  and  teeny  minds),  authorities  on 
gas,  bishops,  best-sellers,  editors  looking  for  writers,  writers  looking  for  publish- 
ers, publishers  looking  for  dollars,  existentialists,  serious  physicists  with  nuclear 
missions,  men  from  the  B.B.C.  who  speak  as  though  they  had  the  Elgin  marbles 
in  theii"  mouths,  pot-boiling  philosophers,  professional  hishmen  (very  lepri- 
corny),  and,  I  am  afraid,  fat  poets  with  slim  volumes. 

The  foreign  lecturers,  in  Thomas'  opinion,  are  attracted  to  America  like 
flies  to  a  honey  jar.  Where  else  can  they  find  audiences  so  eager  to  treat 
them  as  authorities,  so  pathetically  concerned  with  the  foreign  visitor  s 
opinion  of  themselves,  so  ready  to  pay  to  be  informed  of  their  own  cultural 
inferiority? 

But,  according  to  Thomas,  the  observer  finds  that  the  American,  so  eager 
to  be  possessed,  in  the  end  eludes  possession;  although  he  is  ever  so  ready 
to  be  generalized  about,  he  is  forever  incapable  of  being  comprehended  in 
any  set  of  generalizations. - 

At  first,  confused  and  shocked  by  shameless  profusion  and  almost  shamed  by 
generosity,  unaccustomed  to  such  importance  as  they  are  assumed,  by  their  hosts, 
to  possess,  and  up  against  the  barrier  of  a  common  language,  they  write  in  their 
notebooks  like  demons,  generalizing  away,  on  character  and  culture  and  the 
American  political  scene.  But,  towards  the  middle  of  their  middle-aged  whisk 

^Dylan  Thomas,  Quite  Early  One  Morning  (New  York,  New  Directions,  1954),  pp. 
234-235. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  232-233. 
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through  mid  die- western  clubs  and  universities,  the  fury  of  the  writing  flags;  their 
spirits  are  lowered  by  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  everywhere  strongly  greeted 
and  which,  in  ever  increasing  doses,  they  themselves  lower;  and  they  begin  to 
mistrust  themselves,  and  their  reputations — for  they  have  found,  too  often,  that 
an  audience  will  receive  a  lantern  lecture  on,  say,  Ceramics,  with  the  same  unin- 
hibited enthusiasm  that  it  accorded  the  very  week  before  to  a  paper  on  the 
Modem  Turkish  Novel.  And,  in  their  diaries,  more  and  more  do  such  entries  ap- 
pear as,  "no  way  of  escape!"  or  "Buffalo!"  or  "I  am  beaten,"  until  at  last  they 
cannot  write  a  word. 

It  is  not  simply  the  amazing  wells  of  American  energy  that  have  daunted 
the  poet;  these  he  could  have  taken.  Nor  is  it  the  irrepressible  naivete,  for 
what  poet  cannot  feel  kinship  with  that?  It  is  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
America  so  openly  invites  and  so  stubbornly  resists  generalization.  Be- 
neath the  same  colossal  uniformity  of  chewing  gum,  toothpaste,  hamburg- 
ers, hot  dogs,  soft  drinks,  automobiles,  maidenform  bras,  and  cigarettes  that 
scream  at  one  from  the  billboards,  there  is  a  veritable  ocean  of  differences. 
Where  else  will  so  many  genuinely  spiritual  themes  be  cast  into  the  disguise 
of  pure  materialism?  Where  else  will  religion  be  run  on  a  business  basis, 
with  Christ  conceived  as  a  kind  of  super-Rotarian,  while  the  most  states- 
manlike political  addresses  assume  the  form  of  a  sensitive  religious  sermon? 
Where  else  will  the  so-called  serious  movies  constitute  pure  fantasies  in 
which  the  good  guys  always  win  and  are  rewarded  by  wealth  and  sex 
galore?  Meanwhile  the  comic  cartoons  ( Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck ) 
cheerfully  portray  clear  strains  of  unretouched  meanness  and  outright 
violence. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  foreign  observers,  for  all  theii"  contemptuous  supe- 
riority about  the  American  lack  of  culture,  are  sometimes  baffled.  In  Amer- 
ica one  finds  some  of  the  finest  religious  sermonizing  in  politics,  some  of  the 
clearest  examples  of  cynical  business  organization  and  smugness  in  re- 
ligion, some  of  the  best  forms  of  entertainment  in  political  campaigns  and 
the  poorest  in  what  passes  as  entertainment,  some  of  the  purest  fantasies 
in  the  so-called  serious  movies,  some  of  the  best  morality  tales  in  the  pres- 
entations of  nature,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  insights  into  the  vio- 
lence of  natm'e  and  human  nature  in  the  caitoon  comics. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  United  States  tends  to  fasten  on  the  amazing 
surface  uniformity.  The  images  that  most  quickly  leap  forth  are  those  of 
mass  production,  the  interchangeable  part,  mass  arts,  mass  man,  and  stand- 
ardized taste.  However,  if  one  cuts  below  the  surface  uniformity,  he 
touches  a  deeper  level  of  American  experience  that  seems  to  reverse  all  this. 
In  its  local  forms,  America  presents  an  almost  unbelievably  diverse  fer- 
menting fluidity.  Holding  the  whole  together  is  the  ever-bubbling  fountain 
of  American  dynamism. 

There  are  two  fundamental  kinds  of  errors  that  can  be  made  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  America:  ( 1 )  assuming  that  the  only  important  property  of 
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America  is  derived  from  its  characteristics  as  a  mass  culture,  and  (2)  as- 
suming that  the  standardization  everywhere  evident  in  American  hfe  is 
superficial  and  the  only  true  key  to  America  is  its  diversity.  America  is  not 
either;  it  is  both.  Neither  property  is  trivial  or  superficial.  The  one  property 
sums  up  the  integration  of  the  United  States  as  a  vi^hole.  The  other  property 
phrases  the  amazing  fluidity  of  America  in  all  local  situations. 

The  present  study  attempts  to  do  justice  to  both  the  integrating  proper- 
ties of  American  society  and  the  varieties  of  its  local  ferment.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  stvidy  opens  with  a  review  of  the  main  elements  of  the  American 
character.  All  major  observers  agree  that  American  character  tends  to  mani- 
fest great  practicality,  considerable  anti-intellectualism,  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization, a  strong  materialism,  a  tendency  to  conceptualize  social  and 
political  affairs  in  moralistic  terms,  a  manifestation  of  great  faith  in  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  These  are  the  major 
clues  to  American  character,  and  the  Yankee  emerges  as  the  central  and 
unique  American  type. 

In  all  local  situations,  however,  America  presents  an  amazing  array  of 
community  forms.  A  community  is  a  complete  way  of  life  and  the  system  of 
institutions  that  makes  it  possible.  The  community  arises  out  of  the  ever- 
present  forces  in  human  action  for  stability,  consistency,  and  completeness. 
In  addition  to  these  principles,  various  secondary  principles  may  come 
into  being  as  well. 

As  a  product  of  these  forces  at  local  levels,  American  society  tends  to 
form  into  regional,  rural,  urban,  ethnic,  and  status  community  forms.  The 
two  major  properties  of  American  life,  its  general  integration  and  its  local 
ferment,  are  anchored  at  different  points.  The  background  for  the  general 
themes  manifest  in  American  character  is  provided  by  the  nation;  the  fer- 
ment is  provided  by  the  tendency  of  local  society  to  crystallize  into  stable 
forms. 

By  taking  account  of  both  major  features  of  American  life,  one  can  arrive 
at  new  insight  into  a  phenomenon  that  has  disturbed  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  students  of  America — its  remarkable  dynamism.  The  traditional 
explanation  of  the  volcanic  industry  of  Americans  has  usually  been  in  terms 
of  the  role  of  the  Protestant  ethic  in  its  social  history. 

Protestantism  broke  with  the  sacramental  theory  of  the  church  and 
shifted  the  point  of  gravity  of  religious  experience  from  observations  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  ministrations  of  the  priesthood  to  exemplary  behavior — 
in  whatever  position  predestination  had  cast  one — and  behavior  in  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Protestantism  reconceptualized  everyday 
behavior  as  a  religiously  relevant  sphere.  One's  position  was  his  "calling." 
By  one's  behavior  in  it,  he  demonstrated  his  religious  worthiness.  This  did 
not  guarantee  his  salvation,  but  it  at  least  offered  some  evidence  to  the 
individual  that  he  could  be  among  the  elect  that  God  had  chosen  to  save. 
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The  individual  could  never  be  completely  certain,  however,  and  all  his  life 
long  had  to  reassure  himself  continually  by  proper  behavior.  In  some  re- 
spects the  more  correct  the  individual  was  in  his  life  conduct,  the  more  in- 
tense his  anxiety.  The  more  correct,  the  greater  possibility  that  he  was 
actually  one  of  the  elect,  hence  the  greater  anxiety  to  be  completely  certain. 
And  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  good  work  done  by  exemplary 
performance  in  one's  occupation  could  not  be  undone  by  frivolity  in  one's 
leisure  time. 

Individuals  raised  on  the  Protestant  ethic  were  a  surprising  group.  They 
insisted  with  almost  unbelievable  stubbornness  on  their  individuality  and 
freedom,  their  right  to  run  their  own  lives.  They  stood  up  and  defied  kings. 
At  their  height  they  were  incorruptible  by  the  powers  of  this  world.  They 
paid  a  fantastic  individual  price  for  their  autonomy. 

While  casting  oflF  all  external  controls,  the  Protestants  imposed  upon 
themselves  a  most  intensive  system  of  personal  controls.  In  their  work  they 
drove  themselves  unsparingly.  They  spent  their  leisure  time  on  activities  as 
grim  in  Spartan  discipline  as  their  work.  They  exercised  to  improve  their 
bodies.  They  studied  zealously  to  improve  their  minds.  They  ate  simple 
and  nourishing  foods,  scorning  anything  that  looked  like  gluttony;  they  took 
long  constitutionals.  They  walked  when  they  could  have  ridden;  they  did 
not  spend  their  money  on  frivolous  things,  but  processed  it  back  into  the 
business;  they  did  not  retire  at  the  normal  time,  but  merely  went  to  work 
with  greater  vigor. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  forms  of  individual  dynamism  in 
America  are  in  good  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  role  of  the  Protes- 
tant ethic  in  its  experience.  The  powerful  restrictions  of  Protestantism 
dammed  up  the  energies  of  these  men  and  channeled  them  into  an  intensi- 
fied business  and  civic  activity.  Beacon  Hill  is  one  such  American  com- 
munity where  these  factors  remain  powerful  into  the  present. 

However,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Protestant  theology  (belief  in 
predestination,  original  sin,  and  election )  did  not  correspond  to  the  realities 
of  American  experience.  As  time  went  by,  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade 
Americans — with  an  entire  continent  lying  open  before  them — that  they 
were  sinful  people  who  ought  to  be  wracked  by  pangs  of  conscience.  Far 
more  akin  to  American  experience  was  an  optimistic  view  of  individuals 
and  groups.  The  idea  soon  developed  that  the  individual  was  perfectable 
and  his  society  progressive.  Education  became  the  secular  vehicle  of  these 
ideals. 

A  strong  confidence  in  individualism  has  remained  and  tends  to  reserve 
the  local  group  as  an  inviolate  sphere.  However,  because  Americans  have 
confidence  in  the  progress  of  the  group  and  because  they  formed  their  own 
state,  they  also  continue  to  have  considerable  faith  in  that  state.  Americans 
tend  simultaneously  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  local  unit  while 
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turning  for  help  in  every  crisis  to  the  federal  government,  not  even  hesitat- 
ing to  try  to  legislate  their  own  drinking  habits  on  a  national  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  local  life  in  America  shows  the  continuous 
operation  of  community  formation.  At  the  same  time,  the  promotion  of  the 
nation  continually  decrystalizes  such  local  formations.  American  life  thus 
shows  continuous  mobilization  of  energy  into  communities  and  the  release 
of  energy  therefrom:  This  organization  and  release  of  energy  in  the  inter- 
section of  the  claims  of  the  nation  and  of  local  society  are  two  of  the 
primary  foundations  of  the  new  dynamism  of  American  society. 

In  completing  the  present  study  I  am  particularly  obligated  to  Professor 
Elio  D.  Monachesi  who  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  area  and  provided 
the  occasion  for  its  completion.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  rural  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  I  owe  much  to  Professor  Lowry  Nelson.  I  am 
conscious  of  a  great  debt  to  Mrs.  Edith  Martindale  for  carefully  reading 
and  correcting  the  entire  manuscript.  For  typing  the  manuscript  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Bonnie  Juliot,  and  especially  to  Miss  Louise  P.  Olsen,  whose 
careful  work  on  the  manuscript  and  many  helpful  suggestions  have  made 
great  improvement  in  the  text.  For  liis  insight,  advice,  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions on  some  of  the  more  important  problems  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  tliis  study  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  John  F.  Cuber. 

D.  M. 
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The  American  Character 


A  European,  observing  an  individual  who  chews  gum  con- 
stantly on  the  streets,  in  the  museum,  restaurant,  or  cafe,  or  at  the  theater, 
will  recognize  him  as  an  American.  If  one  asks  the  European  for  other 
American  traits,  he  will  often  say  that  the  American  drinks  too  much; 
that,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  a  Germanic  tendency  to  identify  hard  drink- 
ing as  "he-man"  but  is  without  other  aspects  of  the  German.  He  bows  in- 
stantly to  the  cultural  superiority  of  his  womenfolk  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  identify  all  higher  culture  as  feminine.  His  imagination  seems  to  run 
naturally  to  exaggeration,  and  his  humor  inclines  always  toward  the  tall 
tale.  Yet  he  seems  most  marked  by  his  practical  eflBciency.  A  European, 
observing  a  man  with  any — or  particularly  with  some  combination  of 
these  traits — will  instantly  recognize  him  as  an  American.  A  list  of  addi- 
tional traits  arranged  around  this  core  would  only  emphasize  the  fact  that 
some  traits  and  trait  combinations  are  typically  American.  While  they 
typify  the  American,  they  distinguish  him  from  the  Englishman,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Frenchman,  and  the  Russian. 

THE    CONCEPT    OF    "NATIONAL    CHARACTER" 

"National  character"  refers  to  the  set  of  behaviors  that  distinguish  a 
group  of  countrymen.  The  modern  forms  of  the  idea  of  national  character 
arose  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  writings  of  rationalistic  social 
philosophers  who  believed  that  human  nature  was  fundamentally  the 
same  in  all  men;  but  who  observed  that  in  various  areas  of  the  world, 
behaviors  unique  to  the  particular  area  appear.  If  men  are  basically  the 
same  wherever  they  are  found,  one  cannot  account  for  observed  local 
differences  by  race. 

Such  differences  must  be  produced  by  local,  natural,  and  social  circum- 
stances and  by  the  uniqueness  of  local  history.  Montesquieu  gave  a  par- 
ticularly clear  formulation  to  this  idea  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  some- 
times described  as  the  most  important  book  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Men,  he  stated,  are  influenced  by  numerous  factors,  such  as  cHmate,  laws, 
states,  and  customs.  The  combined  effect  of  such  factors  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  national  spirit.  "In  proportion  as,  in  every  country,  any  one  of 
these  causes  acts  with  more  force,  the  others  in  the  same  degree  are 
weakened.  Nature  and  the  climate  rule  almost  alone  over  the  savages; 
customs  govern  the  Chinese;  the  laws  tyrannize  in  Japan;  morals  had 
formerly  all  their  influence  at  Sparta;  maxims  of  government,  and  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners  once  prevailed  at  Rome."  ^  Each  nation 
develops  its  peculiar  spirit — today  we  would  say  psychology  and  out- 
look. And  according  to  Montesquieu,  as  we  turn  our  attention  from  one 
nation  to  another,  we  discover  that  whereas  one  people  is  communicative 
and  delights  in  change,  another  clings  to  unchanging  customs;  whereas 
one  permits  the  society  of  the  fair  sex  to  dominate  social  life,  another 
avoids  all  things  unmanly;  while  one  nation  is  vain — a  trait  promoting 
industry,  the  arts,  and  fashions — still  another  is  proud  and  inclined  toward 
laziness,  neglect,  and  poverty.  Many  of  Montesquieu's  contemporaries  in 
eighteenth-century  England  and  France  shared  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  national  character  or  spirit  and  added  to  the  comparative 
observation  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  quickly  became  clear  that  nations  differ 
even  in  the  way  they  conceive  national  character.  German  writers — be- 
ginning with  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder — took  ideas,  social-psychologi- 
cal outlook,  and  typical  behaviors  of  a  group  of  countrymen  to  be  a  kind  of 
entity,  a  Volksgeist.^  Such  a  folk  soul  was  the  primary  cause  of  everything 
else  that  happened  in  the  given  nation.  It  was  the  inner  self  of  the  people. 
The  idea  was  deepened  and  expanded  and  assumed  to  comprise  the  vital 
creative  forces  of  the  people  manifest  in  their  folklore,  folk  songs,  and 
primitive  and  popular  tradition.  As  elaborated  by  German  romantic 
writers,  the  idea  became  increasingly  mystical.  Finally  the  folk  soul  was 
visualized  as  the  transrational,  mystical,  instinctive  genius  of  the  people 
in  a  kind  of  volcanic  core  pouring  out  the  lava  of  history.  At  this  stage  no 
description  was  too  extraordinary  for  national  character,  and  Hegel  con- 
ceived of  the  state  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  the  folk  soul  and  described 
the  state  as  the  march  of  God  through  the  world. -^ 

In  France  and  England,  however,  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  reify 
national  character.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  people  act  honestly,  another 
to  say  that  honesty  takes  possession  of  people.  And  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  the  French  and  English  returned  to  a  conception 
of  national  character  similar  to  Montesquieu's  eighteenth-century  con- 
cept of  the  psychology  of  a  nation.  Taine  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  that 

1  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  trans,  by  Thomas  Nugent  (New 
York,  Hafner,  1949),  pp.  305-306. 

2  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  (1774-1803)  was  a  German  poet  and  philosopher. 

3  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  ( 1770-1831 )  was  a  German  philosopher. 
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each  nation  presents  a  peculiar  "milieu."  ^  In  the  twentieth  century  White- 
head and  Becker  revived  the  idea  of  a  "climate  of  opinion."  ^  "Milieu" 
and  "climate  of  opinion"  refer  to  a  typical  outlook  and  way  of  behaving 
that  may  characterize  a  body  of  people  at  a  given  time.  They  are  precisely 
our  idea  of  national  character. 

All  these  different  ideas  refer  to  the  same  thing:  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
the  Volksgeist,  the  milieu,  the  climate  of  opinion,  and  the  national  charac- 
ter refer  to  an  outlook  and  set  of  behaviors  that  come  to  typify  a  group  of 
national  countrymen. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  National  Character 

Since  the  concept  of  national  character  has  been  current,  in  one  form 
or  other,  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century,  one  may  infer  its  importance 
to  the  modern  world.  When  one  form  of  the  idea  has  been  discredited, 
another  has  quickly  taken  its  place.  If  the  idea  were  not  subject  to  serious 
abuses,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  its  form. 

The  two  major  forms  of  abuse  are  employment  of  the  idea  as  a  stereo- 
tvpe  and  its  use  as  a  mystical  social  dogma.  A  stereotype  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion, but  a  caricature  of  social  reality  intended  to  stimulate  action.  Often, 
a  stereotype  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth — this  fact  may  be  pre- 
cisely what  provides  it  with  a  certain  devilish  efficiency.  But  its  correct- 
ness is  never  its  important  property,  for  even  when  it  is  correct  in  some 
details  it  is  usually  incorrect  in  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  those  details. 
Stereotypes  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  national  stereotypes 
one  nation  holds  of  another  are  usually  negative.  When  the  Englishman 
views  the  Australian  as  a  loudmouthed  and  graceless  braggart,  his  con- 
science is  clear  for  cutting  the  Australian  socially  while  he  extracts  the 
man's  wealth  made,  say,  in  sheep  ranching.  When  the  European  views 
the  American  as  a  gum  chewing  idiot  with — as  Schopenhauer  put  it — 
a  childish  veneration  for  women,  he  is  free  to  deprive,  if  he  can,  the  vul- 
gar upstart  of  the  wealth  the  man  obviously  does  not  know  how  to  spend. 
There  is  an  ethnocentric  element  in  such  stereotypes  which  serves  to  firm 
up  one  national  way  of  life  against  the  influence  of  the  alien. 

The  second  major  form  of  abuse  of  the  idea  of  national  character  is 
the  conversion  of  it  into  a  mystical  social  dogma.  This  may,  in  some 
measure,  represent  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  In  Germany  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  concept  of  national  character  into  the  instinctive,  mystical, 
creative  soul  of  the  folk  helped  to  organize  the  structure  of  national  life 
at  a  time  when  its  political  institutions  were  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
modem  world.  It  also  promoted  a  rather  uncompromising  chauvinism  that 
helped  make  Germany  a  constant  danger  to  its  neighbors  and  at  times  a 

4  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine  (1828-1893),  French  critic  and  historian. 

5  Carl  Becker,  The  Heavenly  City  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1932). 
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scourge  to  its  own  people.  Similar  processes  were  marked  in  Japan  prior 
to  World  War  II.  These  are  only  extreme  cases  of  tendencies  present  in 
all  modern  nations. 

When  used  as  a  stereotype  or  as  a  mystical  dogma,  the  idea  of  national 
character  does  not  promote  analysis,  but  serves  to  prevent  it.  It  often 
becomes  a  factor  in  the  development  of  a  powerful  contemporary  paro- 
chialism, the  peculiar  tribalism  of  modern  man.  However,  the  idea  is 
usable  for  social  science  only  when  it  promotes  analysis.  The  repeated 
revivals  of  the  idea  of  national  character  testify  as  to  its  valuableness  in 
scientific  analysis. 

The  idea  of  national  character  made  its  appearance  in  modern  times  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  as  an  ideological  accompaniment 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  modern  state.  The  rationalists  had  greatest 
need  for  it,  for  they  believed  that  man  is  a  rational  creature  whose  nature 
is  everywhere  the  same.  The  ideas  of  national  character  have  made  it 
possible  to  explain  the  social  and  political  need  to  shatter  the  traditional 
forms  of  outmoded  institutions  and  reassemble  them  into  modem  nation- 
states.  The  formation  of  the  nation  was  conceived  as  a  rational  act,  re- 
ordering men  in  terms  of  tlie  laws  of  their  natures.  However,  these  same 
nation-states,  while  cutting  men  out  of  traditional  structures,  were  assem- 
bling them  into  new  distinctive  arrangements.  The  idea  of  a  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  nation,  or  national  character,  thus  complements  the  univer- 
salism  of  the  enlightenment  thinkers.  It  accounts  for  the  new  national 
particularity  appearing  as  a  by-product  of  the  organization  of  the  nation- 
state. 

When  the  idea  of  national  character  migrated  to  German  lands,  it 
faced  special  problems — to  find  a  nation  where  there  was  none.  It  pro- 
moted new  kinds  of  understanding  there,  too,  before  it  was  converted  into 
a  mystically  conceived  folk  soul.  It  led  to  the  search  for  unifying  themes 
in  social  and  cultural  life  where  they  had  never  been  sought  before.  The 
changing  patterns  of  speech,  song,  custom,  folklore  were  brought  under 
study,  and  common  trends  between  them  were  discovered.  When  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  the  idea  of  national  character  was  re- 
vived ( in  the  form  of  the  milieu  and  climate  of  opinion ) ,  it  again  promoted 
the  comparative  discovery  of  different  types  of  outlook  and  behavior  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  presence  of  special  unifying  themes  in  national  life 
on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  national  character  is  useful  for  discovering  the  peculiarities 
due  to  the  national  shaping  and  unification  of  social  behavior.  Nations 
become  particularly  important  to  each  other  at  times  of  international 
crisis,  particularly  when  they  are  at  or  close  to  war.  It  is  significant  that 
among  the  first  interpretations  of  American  character  to  appear  were  those 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Crevecoeur  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War. 
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In  time  of  war  it  is  important  to  have  exact  and  objective  knowledge 
both  of  the  pecuharities  of  one's  own  nation  and  of  the  other,  whether 
ahen  or  ally.  The  great  volume  of  literature  on  national  character  has 
been  produced  in  periods  of  hot  and  cold  war.  The  last  two  waves  of 
production,  not  only  in  America  but  also  in  Europe,  coincide  with  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  the  cold  war  following  World 
War  II  interest  in  national  character  continues.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
where  one  can  expect  most  danger  from  the  enemy,  where  one  can  expect 
most  help  from  an  ally,  what  one's  own  weakness  and  strengths  may  be. 
If  ever  the  time  comes  when  a  truly  international  society  is  built,  national 
character  will  recede  in  importance  before  the  character  of  world  man. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    NATIONAL    CHARACTER 

As  the  outlook  and  set  of  behaviors  that  tend  to  characterize  the  mem- 
bers of  a  given  nation-state,  national  character  is  self-evidently  a  com- 
parative concept  involving  a  similarity  between  the  behaviors  of  those 
who  belong  and  a  contrast  to  the  behaviors  and  attitudes  of  those  who  do 
not.  "National  character"  is  a  figure  of  speech.  Ordinarily  when  we  use  the 
term  character  we  refer  to  a  consistent  set  of  behaviors  of  an  individual 
person.  A  person  is  said  to  have  a  solid  character,  and  we  specify  that  he 
is  honest,  sensible,  hard  working,  and  serious;  or  another  is  said  to  be  a 
bohemian,  and  we  go  on  to  indicate  that  he  is  erratic,  unconventional, 
and  unstable.  But  national  character  does  not  designate  any  actual  per- 
sonality but  a  kind  of  all-in-one  character,  embodying  those  individual 
traits  most  frequently  observed  among  the  people  of  a  nation.  It  is  as  if 
the  typical  behaviors  of  many  areas  of  life  are  assembled  into  a  kind  of 
composite  photograph.  The  traits  of  so-called  American  character  may 
come  from  very  different  groups:  gum  chewing  from  the  teen-agers,  a 
pragmatic  tendency  in  thought  from  its  intellectuals,  use  of  exaggeration 
as  a  form  of  humor  from  its  working  strata,  a  conception  that  things  cul- 
tural are  feminine  from  the  middle  classes.  Such  traits,  taken  togedier 
as  a  kind  of  imaginary  whole,  may  add  up  to  a  useful  device  for  differen- 
tiating the  American  from  others. 

The  comparative  nature  of  the  concept  of  national  character  and  the 
distinctiveness  of  American  character  have  special  interest  because  of 
the  great  immigrations  to  America  of  people  formed  toward  one  national 
character,  reformed  toward  another.^  The  United  States  began  as  a  pre- 
dominantly English  country.  It  received  vast  immigrations  from  such 
countries  as  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Yet  one  cannot  simply 
add  up  the  national  characters  of  these  various  nations  (along  with  the 
many  others  playing  a  role  in  American  experience )  and  arrive  at  Ameri- 
can character, 

6  See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1953, 
p.  100. 
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The  English  National  Character 

Many  observers  have  found  the  central  property  of  English  national 
character  in  a  peculiar  capacity  for  action/  The  unity  and  eflBciency  of 
action  may  be  destroyed  either  by  the  presence  of  too  much  emotion  or 
too  much  thought.  The  universal  tendency  of  the  Englishman  is  to  play 
down  the  emotional  properties  of  every  situation.  At  the  same  time,  all 
excesses  of  intellectualism  are  suspect.  British  anti-intellectualism  is 
notorious.  The  English  are  inclined  always  to  pass  over  the  bril- 
liant and  articulate  individual  in  politics  and  administration  for  more 
mundane  types  who  seem  reassuringly  stable.  In  the  very  depths  of  inter- 
national crisis  British  policy  tends  to  muddle  through.  In  the  moment  of 
action  such  muddling  is  replaced  by  a  limpid  certainty,  a  trait  which  led 
George  Bernard  Shaw  to  observe  that  the  English  never  lost  a  war  or  won 
a  peace. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  Englishman's  attitude  toward  nature 
is  in  accord  with  his  capacity  for  action.  He  prefers  the  informal  garden 
to  the  formal,  taking  nature  as  he  finds  it,  working  in  and  through  its  laws. 
The  Englishman  loves  bird  watching,  mountain  climbing,  butterfly  col- 
lecting, sports  that  take  him  out-of-doors.  If  nothing  else,  it  has  been  noted, 
the  Englishman  can  spend  endless  hours  playing  with  animals. 

The  sports  of  the  Englishman  are  cricket  and  boxing  (which,  through 
the  Marquess  of  Queensberry  rules,  was  styHzed  in  terms  of  character- 
istically English  conceptions  of  fair  play ) .  And  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  nation,  the  norms  of  sportsmanship  are  extended  to  every  other  area 
of  life.  Even  the  most  comprehensive  affairs  of  national  and  international 
politics  are  judged  in  terms  of  what  is  or  what  is  not  "cricket. '  In  America 
the  same  affairs  are  often  judged  in  terms  of  morality. 

In  the  realm  of  thought  itself,  the  genius  for  action  and  a  suspicion  of 
excessive  intellectualism  and  emotionalism  are  manifest.  England  was 
the  classical  home  of  empiricism,  a  view  which  sought  guidance  for  the 
world  of  thought  from  experience,  and  of  utilitarianism  which  sought 
guidance  in  the  ethical  world  from  the  production  of  happiness.  There  is 
no  more  English  question  than  "if  it  makes  no  one  happy,  what  good  is  it?" 

Correlated  with  these  tendencies  is  the  high  value  the  Englishman 
places  on  personality  and  his  discretion  in  public  affairs  in  dealing  with 
all  issues  involving  personal  reputation.  An  Englishman  would  be  politi- 
cally ruined  by  even  a  minor  personal  scandal  that  would  only  lend 
glamor  to  political  figures  in  some  other  lands.  And  when  occupied  witli 
nothing  else,  the  Englishman  feels  that  he  cannot  spend  his  leisure  time 

"^  For  typical  studies  see  Andre  Siegfried,  The  Character  of  Peoples  ( London,  Jona- 
than Cape,  1952);  Salvador  de  Madriaga,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards 
( London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1928 ) ;  Michael  Demiashkevitch,  The  National  Mind 
(New  York,  American  Book,  1938). 
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more  profitably  than  in  the  study  of  biography,  which  England  produces 
in  far  greater  volume  than  other  nations. 

The  French  National  Character 

Sensitive  students  most  frequently  find  intellectualism  to  be  the  point 
of  gravity  in  French  national  character.^  In  contrast  to  the  Englishman 
who  tends  to  suppress  both  emotionalism  and  reason  in  the  interests  of  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  action,  the  Frenchman  tends  to  neglect  those  as- 
pects of  behavior  which  may  fog  the  clarity  of  thought. 

The  search  for  a  principle  in  all  things  leads  the  Frenchman  to  order 
his  manners  and  arts  in  terms  of  the  canons  of  good  taste  in  a  manner  al- 
most shocking  to  the  Englishman  who  finds  this  somewhat  amoral.  In 
animals,  in  contrast  to  the  Englishman's  pet  bull  dog,  the  Frenchman  pre- 
fers the  cat  or,  if  it  must  be  a  dog,  the  clipped  poodle.  The  French  theater 
is  at  its  best  in  the  study  of  manners  and  the  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  the  social  types  as  naturally  as  the  English  theater  is  best  in  the  analy- 
sis of  character.  The  formal,  rather  than  informal,  garden  is  natural  to 
the  French. 

When  one  turns  to  the  world  of  thought,  rationalism  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  French  mind  as  empiricism  of  the  English.  If  empiricism  orders  the 
world  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  action,  rationalism  would  regulate 
the  world  of  action  in  terms  of  a  logical  set  of  concepts.  The  world  con- 
ceived as  a  maze  to  be  run  is  as  natural  to  the  English  as  the  world  con- 
ceived as  a  mathematical  puzzle  is  to  the  French. 

It  is  fitting  that  France  should  be  the  classical  home  of  the  ballet,  with 
its  imposition  of  geometrical  patterns  and  forms  on  organic  movements. 
Parallel  to  this  is  the  pursuit  of  lucidity  in  writing  and  the  employment  of 
one's  more  serious  leisure  time  on  the  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  or 
grammar  or  the  intricacies  of  style.  For  action  there  is  often  substituted 
such  an  overdrawn  extension  of  bureaucratic  rules  that  action  itself  be- 
comes impossible,  and  in  France  it  may  seem  at  times  that  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  highly  disturbing  business  of  action  over  in  order  to  return  to 
the  serious  task  of  elaborating  principles. 

The  Italian  National  Character 

When  one  shifts  attention  successively  from  England  to  France,  then  to 
Italy,  it  is  easy  to  get  the  impression  that  certain  qualities  change  in  a 
more  or  less  uniform  way.^  Italy  is  far  more  like  France  than  like  England; 

8  In  addition  to  the  studies  cited  in  Footnote  7,  see  Paul  Moraud,  Hiver  caraibe, 
and  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine,  Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine  ( Paris, 
Hachette,  1876). 

9  Count  Carlo  Sforze,  Italy  and  Italians  ( London,  Frederick  Muller,  1948 ) ;  Leonard 
Olschki,  The  Genius  of  Italy  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949). 
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in  fact,  France  seems  transitional  in  many  respects  between  the  two.  There 
is  considerable  emphasis  on  team  play  in  England,  much  less  in  France 
where  it  seems  external  and  imposed  from  without,  and  it  tends  to  dis- 
appear in  Italy.  French  individualism,  on  the  other  hand,  which  stands  in 
contrast  to  English  team  spirit,  gives  way  to  outright  anarchism  in  Italy. 
If  the  point  of  integration  of  national  life  is  action  and  experience  in  Eng- 
land and  rationalism  and  thought  in  France,  it  seems  to  be  individual 
taste  in  Italy. 

Taste,  like  rationalism,  is  opposed  to  emotional  excess,  and  it  has  been 
noted  by  discerning  students  such  as  Olschki  that  the  orgies  of  emotional 
indulgence  that  accompanied  the  mass  executions  during  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition could  find  no  place  in  Italy.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce the  inquisition  in  Italy,  it  occasioned  revolts  in  Milan,  Naples,  and 
even  in  Rome,  where  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  were  attacked. 

In  Italy,  even  more  completely  than  in  France,  the  anarchistic  cat  is  tlie 
preferred  animal.  In  poetry  Italy  developed  the  stylized  lyricism  of  the 
sonnet.  In  philosophy,  its  distinctive  contribution  to  European  civilization 
was  found  in  cosmopolitan  humanism — as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  it  as 
rationalism  was  to  France  or  empiricism  and  utilitarianism  was  to  England. 
In  its  least  appealing  form,  this  spirit  was  manifest  as  a  syrupy  form  of 
neo-Platonic  eroticism,  but  at  its  best  humanism  takes  the  form  of  a  cos- 
mopolitan universalism  structured  according  to  the  norms  of  taste. 

The  German  National  Character 

When  one  shifts  attention  north  of  the  Alps  to  Germany,  a  whole  new 
series  of  ti-aits  leaps  into  prominence,  traits  which  tie  Germany  more 
closely  to  England  in  precisely  those  respects  that  differentiate  England 
most  sharply  from  France  and  Italy. 

In  animals  the  German  prefers  the  dachshund  or  the  horse.  His  taste  in 
gardens  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  French  or  Italian  formal 
garden.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  prefer  his  nature  quite  wild  rather  than  in- 
formal, but  controlled  in  the  English  manner.  Collective  sports  attract  him 
as  diey  do  the  English,  but  again  it  is  widi  a  difference,  for  it  is  not  the 
changing  patterns  of  an  ordered  team  play  but  the  sheer  collectivity  that 
is  important.  He  can  receive  a  delight  out  of  mass  calisthenics  or  even,  as 
Siegfried  observes,  merely  marching  in  line  in  a  way  that  would  bore  his 
English  cousin. 

Each  nation  has  a  distinctive  area  of  strength.  In  Italy  it  is  the  order  of 
taste,  in  France  the  order  of  reason,  in  England  the  order  of  action,  and 
in  Germany  the  order  and  thoroughness  of  application.  Germany,  tlie  great 
nation  of  methodology,  tends  to  carry  out  every  project  with  an  unwearied 
energy  which  has  made  "Teutonic  thoroughness"  proverbial.  And  as  each 
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nation  has  its  distinctive  weakness — as  the  British  tendency  to  muddle 
through,  the  French  to  collapse  in  action  under  the  weight  of  an  over- 
elaborate  rationalism,  the  Italian  to  lose  social  perspective  in  individual 
anarchism — the  German  tends  to  slip  at  any  moment  into  excessive  emo- 
tionalism or  mysticism.  His  great  lack  is  the  absence  of  balance,  taste,  or 
tact.  All  his  greatest  works  of  art  are  tragedies.  His  most  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  thought  of  the  world  is  romanticism. 


The  Russian  National  Character 

If  one  shifts  attention  to  the  East,  still  other  contrasts  appear,  contrasts 
so  great  that  one  senses  he  is  almost  outside  the  sphere  of  European  ex- 
perience. ^°  The  properties  peculiar  to  Germany  appear  expanded  to  maxi- 
mum degree. 

The  classical  rationalism  of  the  West,  taking  shape  in  ancient  Greece 
and  transmitted  to  Western  Europe,  is  the  historical  source  of  the  cosmo- 
politan humanism  of  Italy  and  the  enlightened  rationalism  of  France.  One 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  German  character  is  the  relative  weak- 
ening of  this  tradition  of  rational  control.  ( In  England  this  control  is  still 
in  balance  with  empiricism. )  This  weakening  has  had  observable  eflfects  on 
the  German  character.  The  repeated  complaint  is  raised  by  German 
writers  and  artists  of  the  lack  of  style  and  taste  in  art,  of  tact  in  social  re- 
lations, of  rational  control  in  politics.  The  German  seems  ready  at  any 
moment  with  equal  facility  to  fall  into  the  kolossal  or  the  petty.  To 
Nietzsche,  tlie  Germans  have  been  experts  of  old  in  the  invention  of  intoxi- 
cants, with  facility  in  everytliing  except  temperance. 

But  if  German  national  character  tends  toward  extremism,  Russian 
character  is  compounded  of  absolute  contrasts.  The  Western  theme  of 
rational  control  vanishes,  and  there  remains  only  an  archaic  individuality 
supercharged  with  intensities.  Emotion  flows  between  hatred  and  absolute 
love,  personal  deportment  alternates — often  in  the  same  person  in  short 
intervals — between  uncompromising  messianic  egotism  and  abject  hu- 
mility; social  relations  tend  to  alternate  between  a  cosmic  love  and  ab- 
solute betrayal. 

The  thematic  outlook  as  characteristic  for  Russia  as  empiricism  for  Eng- 
land, rationalism  for  France,  humanism  for  Italy,  and  romanticism  for 
Germany,  is  religious  mysticism.  All  of  the  most  sensitive  observers  of 
the  Russian  mind  find  messianic  world  redemption  to  be  its  central  theme. 
Every  philosophy  in  nineteenth-century  Russia  takes  the  form  of  compen- 
satory or  salvation  devices  to  sublimate  feelings  of  humility,  self-abase- 

10  Studies  of  Russian  national  character  appear  in  Nicholas  Berdyaev,  The  Russian 
Idea  (London,  Geoffrey  Bles,  1947),  Dinlco  Tomasic,  The  Impact  of  Russian  Culture 
on  Soviet  Communism  ( Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1953);  Stuart  Ramsay  Tompkins, 
The  Russian  Mind  (Norman,  University  of  Oklalioma  Press,  1953). 
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merit,  and  inferiority.  Materialism  and  atheism  itself  assume  an  essentially 
religious  form  in  Russia.  With  the  ferment  of  modern  times,  many  kinds 
of  prophecies  and  apparitions  appeared.  And  Berdyaev  has  observed  that 
it  is  typical  of  Russia  to  sustain  the  practice  of  yurodstvo,  being  a  fool 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  accepting,  even  inviting,  the  every  mockery  and 
humiliation  of  the  world,  and  being  visualized  by  the  masses  as  saint-like. 
Only  the  German  romantic  form  of  Marxian  socialism  was  able  to  make 
its  way  to  Russia;  French  rationalism  in  Russia  remained  superficial.  In 
Russia  the  shallow  materialism  that  accompanied  Marxian  socialism  has 
been  penetrated  and  transformed  by  a  resurgent  oriental  mysticism.  If  a 
collection  of  European  national  portraits  can  differ  so  much,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  United  States  is  also  unique. 

AMERICAN    CONTRASTS 

Looking  north  from  Mexico,  Iglesias  ^^  ascribes  the  contrast  between 
Mexican  and  American  traits  to  economic  conditions.  He  describes  Mex- 
ico as  a  colonial  area,  compelled  to  borrow  foreign  capital  and  forced  to 
sell  raw  materials  in  foreign  markets.  These  circumstances,  he  feels,  pro- 
duce in  Mexico  a  lack  of  typical  American  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  prac- 
tical inventiveness.  Iglesias  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mexican  thinks  of 
the  American  as  too  rough  and  ready,  meddlesome,  imperious,  energetic, 
overactive,  and  athletic.  America's  representative  types  are  architects  and 
engineers  who  typically  produce  skyscrapers  and  suspension  bridges.  On 
the  other  hand,  Iglesias  thinks  that  while  Mexicans  are  externally  soft  and 
languid,  they  are  often  internally  hard  and  cruel;  they  combine  bravery 
and  audacity  with  laziness  and  dreaminess,  tending  to  delay  hasta  nianano. 
The  Mexican  is  amazed  at  the  law-abiding  tendencies  of  his  northern 
neighbor  who  will  obey  traffic  signals  as  if  they  were  enforced  commands. 
Iglesias  observes  with  amazement  that  even  tlie  politicians  obey  traffic 
rules. 

America,  it  seems,  has  never  lost  its  capacity  to  startle.  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  America  surprises  are  in  themselves  surprising.  Margaret 
Mead,  for  example,  is  astonished  by  the  fact  that  Americans  are  usually 
fully  dressed.  She  states :  "I  never  completely  lose  .  .  .  the  awareness  that 
my  audience  wears  clothes.  .  .  .  'These  people  are  completely  clodied' 
stays  with  me  to  widen  my  perspective."  ^-  However,  other  observers  are 
more  tough  minded,  and  Geoffrey  Gorer  professes  no  surprise  about  his 
purported  discovery  that  the  American  conscience  is  feminine.  "The 
idiosyncratic  feature  of  the  American  conscience  is  that  it  is  predominantly 
feminine.  .  .  .  The  American  male  .  .  .  carries  around,  as  it  were,  en- 

11  Antonio  Iglesias,  "Candid  Comment  from  a  Mexican  Cousin,"  in  B.  P.  Adams,  ed., 
You  Americans  (New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1939),  pp.  128  ff. 

12  Margaret  Mead,  And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry  (New  York,  Morrow,  1942),  p.  7. 
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capsulated  inside  him,  an  ethical,  admonitory,  censorious  mother."  ^^  He 
is  not  even  shocked  at  his  professed  discovery  that  "under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, all  relationships  between  American  males  are  colored  by 
.  .  .  panic  fear  of  their  own  potential  homosexuality."  ^^ 

In  contrast  to  Margaret  Mead,  the  average  American — even  one  who 
talks  to  women's  clubs — is  far  from  being  surprised  that  his  audience  turns 
up  with  clothes  on;  he  would,  in  fact,  be  surprised  if  they  did  not.  More- 
over, unless  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  psychoanalysis  he 
would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  uniqueness  of  American  character  lies 
in  its  feminine  conscience. 

The  Mead-Gorer  approach  to  national  character,  American  or  other, 
may  be  described  as  psychocultural.  It  arises  from  a  combination  of  the 
theories  and  talents  of  a  special  group  of  anthropologists  and  psycho- 
analysts. The  latter  have  theorized  that  personality  is  primarily  formed 
in  the  family,  particularly  by  the  peculiar  access  it  offers  to  sex  satisfac- 
tion. The  Oedipal  relationship  of  father,  mother,  and  male  child  is  thought 
to  be  particularly  important.  The  father  is  conceived  to  be  an  all-powerful 
symbol  of  sexual  frustration  to  the  son,  hopelessly  blocking  the  son's 
natural  desires  for  incest. 

To  this  psychocultural  theory  of  personality  formation  the  authropolo- 
.  gists  have  brought  a  familiarity  with  different  family^  forms  and  techniques 
-for  the  observation  of  cultural  differences.  They  see  no  incongruity  in_de-_ 
ducing  national  character  directly  from  local  family  forms. 

The  position  advanced  here  is  contrary  to  both  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  the  psychoculturists :  ( 1 )  that  national  character  is  a  personality 
configuration,  and  (2)  that  the  family  ( psychoanalytically  interpreted) 
is  primarily  responsible  for  national  character. 

Againjt^ust  be  pointed  out  that  national  character  does  not  designate 
any  one  actual  personality;  it  is,  rather,  a  convenient  way  of  representing 
the  typical  attitudes  and  outlook  of  a  body  of  countrymen.  Whereas  one 
trait  of  a  given  national  character  may  be  found  in  its  workers,  another 
may  be  found  in  its  business  men.  Whereas  one  point  of  view  may  be 
present  primarily  in  a  country's  religion,  another  might  be  present  in 
its  politics.  Without  question  the  various  traits  of  a  national  character  may 
be  present  in  the  personalities  of  its  bearers,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  conceive  of  it  primarily  as  a  personality  system. 

The  moment  one  drops  the  concept  of  national  character  as  a  personality 
system,  the  rationale  for  seeking  its  origins  in  the  family  decline.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  American  and  European  families, 
except  for  minor  differences,  are  similar.  The  family^  thus  provides  the 
poorest  possible  ground  for  the  deduction  of  national  character.  The  typi- 

13  Geoffrey  Gorer,  The  American  People  (New  York,  Norton,  1948),  p.  56. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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cal  outlook  and  behaviors  of  a  society  are  anchored  in  the  structure  of  the 
total  societal  system.  A  given  national  character  is  most  easily  discovered 
comparatively. 


Historical  Primacy  of  Anglo-Saxon  Elements  in  American  Character 

The  first  elements  in  American  national  character  were  contributed  by 
English  settlers.  Siegfried  describes  the  American  people  as  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  as  well  as  a  dominating  element 
in  the  white  race  and  guarantor  of  Western  civilization.^^  Today,  Sieg- 
fried has  observed  that  the  typical  American  is  probably  a  Middle  West- 
erner with  a  strong  puritan  tradition  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  efficiency, 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  social  service. ^^ 

In  the  early  period,  the  range  of  English  experience  was  partly  repro- 
duced and  concentrated  in  the  colonial  settlements.  New  England  was 
colonized  by  Puritan  dissenters  escaping  from  the  persecution  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  English  religious  radicalism  was  able  to  consolidate 
itself  in  relatively  pure  form  in  die  colonies.  In  Siegfried's  opinion,  these 
colonists  were  characterized  by  their  seriousness,  their  tendency  to  mor- 
alize, their  education,  and  by  their  strong  personalities  with  high  levels 
of  initiative  and  energy.  They  formed  into  autonomous  congregations 
with  fairly  marked  democratic  proclivities  so  long  as  religious  homo- 
geneity was  present.  These  same  congregations  often  were  more  intolerant 
than  their  own  persecutors  in  England.  As  Burlingame  has  noted,  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  Connecticut  valley  the  radical  sects  were  despised 
and  persecuted. ^^  The  former  English  radicals  turned  in  ulti^aconservative 
manner  against  every  liberal  manifestation.  After  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchison,  the  religious  authorities  firmed  their  ranks 
against  heresy,  ending  in  the  burning  of  the  witches.  However,  in  their 
very  demand  for  tolerance,  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchison  ex- 
pressed and  intensified  another  side  of  English  experience,  its  respect  for 
the  individual  and  the  demand  for  freedom.  Williams  preached  tolerance 
toward  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans. 

The  second  group  of  colonists  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelpliia  areas 
was  primarily  English,  but  mixed  with  Irish  Protestants,  German  Lu- 
therans, and  some  Dutch  and  French  Huguenots.  They  were  somewhat 
less  intense  in  their  religiosity,  more  commercial  minded,  and  more  de- 
sirous of  culture.^®  In  the  five  colonies  of  the  South  were  the  rich  planters 
who  were  far  more  predominantly  Anglican.  With  their  cultivation  of 

15  Siegfried,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

16  Andre  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1955), 
p.  114. 

1'^  Roger  Burlingame,  The  American  Conscience  (New  York,  Knopf,  1957),  pp.  44  ff. 
1*  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  their  use  of  Negro  slaves,  they  moved 
away  from  the  communal  and  democratic  tendencies  of  the  North  as  they 
elaborated  new  aristocratic  traditions  on  a  foundation  of  colonial  cap- 
italism. 

The  full  range  of  English  experience  was  hardly  reproduced  in  the  new 
hemisphere.  More  significantly,  some  of  its  distinctive  themes  were  clari- 
fied and  intensified:  the  dogmatism  of  dissent,  the  material  and  cultural 
aspiration  of  the  lower  middle  class,  the  spirit  of  radicalism,  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  sustained  on  colonial  plantations. 

At  times  in  human  experience,  a  clarification  of  forces  precedes  new 
development.  Boston,  which  was  the  center  of  intolerance  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  became  the  center  of  religious  and  political  revolution  in 
the  eighteenth.^^  The  home  of  Sam  Adams  and  of  the  participants  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  the  city  housed  the  early  revolutionary  committees  of 
correspondence.  Radical  social  ideas  of  all  forms  now  flourished  in  Bos- 
ton, and  it  was  the  hot-bed  of  abolition.  Religious  radicalism  such  as 
Unitarianism  and  Christian  Science  flowered  there.  It  even  nurtured  the 
communistic  experiments  of  Brook  Farm  and  the  Fourier  phalanxes.  It 
supported  Emersonian  transcendentalism. 

No  mysterious  tendency  toward  oscillation  in  human  affairs  needs  to  be 
postulated  to  account  for  this  sequence.  Whenever,  as  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury New  England,  bigotry  has  undisputed  sway,  a  people  are  taught  a 
thorough  lesson  in  its  implications.  When,  at  the  same  time,  the  liberal 
and  radical  elements  are  able  to  develop  unimpeded  forms,  as  under  the 
influence  of  Williams,  the  result  may  be  a  veritable  experimental  labora- 
tory of  new  possibilities.  The  experiments  and  theories  of  the  rejected 
radicals  were  to  become  the  models  of  free  political  forms,  assuming  some 
of  their  finest  expressions  in  the  very  centers  of  previous  bigotry.  This 
experience,  still  essentially  falling  within  the  range  of  its  English  heritage, 
produced  the  peculiar  combination  of  traits  that  so  impressed  Iglesias: 
a  democratic  social  attitude,  the  location  of  the  self-respecting  individual 
at  the  core  of  social  relations,  the  fusion  of  this  type  of  moral  outlook 
with  economic  productivity,  and  optimism.^*^ 

Early  Modification  of  the  English  Heritage 

Modification  of  English  character  under  American  conditions  was  ap- 
parent from  early  colonial  times.  A  frontier  or  colonial  area  always  feels 
cultural  deprivation  as  a  result  of  distance  from  a  center  of  civilization. 
There  is,  thus,  considerable  justice  in  Raoul  de  Sales's  observation  that  the 
American  nation  was  created  by  a  people  who,  in  leaving  Europe,  auto- 

1^  Burlingame,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114  f. 
20  Iglesias,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134  ff. 
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matically  had  a  prodigal  son  complex,  a  combination  of  hostility  toward, 
and  nostalgia  for  their  homes. ^^  He  feels  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  be  an  American  without  being  something  of  an  isolationist.  The  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  opposition  and  diffidence 
toward  Europe.  In  somewhat  the  same  manner,  Burlingame  suggests  that 
the  American  conscience  has  as  reference  points  isolation,  the  frontier,  and 
the  abundance  of  natural  resources.^^  Under  such  circumstances,  politics 
tends  to  be  crude,  greed  extensive,  indiflFerence  to  predatory  business  and 
finance  frequent,  and  tolerance  of  corruption  disheartening.^^  At  the  same 
time,  the  efiFects  of  Puritanism  remain,  justifying  the  ironic  observation 
of  H.  L.  Mencken  that  except  in  rare  moments  of  conscious  and  quickly 
lamented  levity  the  American  tends  to  cast  up  all  ponderable  values  in- 
cluding those  of  beauty  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong.  This  may  lead,  as 
Davenport  observes,  to  such  uncivilized  excesses  as  prohibition,^*  which 
assigned  to  legislation  tasks  exceeding  the  strength  of  the  traditional 
morality. 

The  tendency  to  moralize  on  every  issue  appears  in  a  situation  where 
abundant  raw  materials  provided  countless  opportunities  for  get  rich 
quick  schemes.  Americans  have  never  been  without  occasion  to  keep  the 
right  hand  in  ignorance  of  the  activities  of  the  left  in  a  way  that  can  only 
appear  hypocritical  to  an  outsider.  Siegfried  observes  that  there  is  in 
America  an  extraordinary  combination  of  morals,  progress,  and  business 
interests  in  a  way  which  is  not  seen  to  be  contradictory.^^ 

By  contrast,  the  Latin  considers  life  according  to  Christian  dogma  im- 
practical except  in  withdrawn  enclosures  where  saintliness  may  be  con- 
sistently practiced.  Moralism  vanishes  from  business  along  with  much 
hypocrisy.  Siegfried  was  astonished  at  the  way  in  America  that  moral 
dignity  could  become  confused  with  the  standard  of  living.^^  For  example, 
in  Charles  Sheldon's  In  His  Steps,  Christ  is  turned  into  a  supersalesman 
and  pictured  as  a  Boy  Scout,  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  and  in  Bruce  Barton's  The  Man  Nobody 
Knows,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  founder  of  the  world's  largest  corpora- 
tion, a  business  leader  with  real  know-how,  showing  unusual  abilities  as 
a  publicity  agent.  This  materialization  of  spiritual  values  has  also 
been  observed  by  Americans.  Bell  maintains  that  we  are  a  nation  of  newly 
rich  people,  well  washed  and  dressed,  and  simultaneously  uneasy  as  to 
why  we  still  seem  to  lack  spiritual  deptli.-'  We  have  a  tendency  to  confuse 
success  with  moral  goodness.  Naboth  Heddin  has  observed  that  only  in 

21  Raoul  de  Sales,  "What  Is  This  Aloofness?"  in  Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23,  37. 

22  Burlingame,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

2^  Russell  W.  Davenport,  U.S.A.  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1931),  pp.  68  f. 

25  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

27  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Crowd  Culture  (New  York,  Harper,  1952),  p.  45. 
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American  politics  does  one  hear  such  appeals  to  the  voters  as  "Pick  a 
winner"  and  "Don't  throw  away  your  vote."  -^  Not  to  succeed  is  to  suflFer 
a  moral  defeat;  hence  the  American  desires  to  get  on  the  band  wagon. 
However,  this  admiration  for  success  produces  a  kind  of  tolerance.  Brogan 
states  that  Americans  admire  their  rich  for  the  energies  that  made  them 
so.-^  The  claim  of  the  rich  to  obedience  and  support  is  found  in  their 
economic  success.  Brogan  believes  that  the  relation  of  Americans  to  their 
rich  is  like  that  of  clients  of  old  Rome,  not  of  feudal  followers;  the  good 
fortune  of  the  rich  is  accepted  so  long  as  it  is  shared.  He  reports  that  when 
he  visited  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  economic  ruin  brought  on  by  the 
Van  Sweringen  enterprises,  he  found  little  hatred  of  the  two  brothers  be- 
cause of  it;  and  in  Minneapolis  the  Foshay  Tower  bore  the  name  of  its 
sponsor,  even  when  he  was  in  Federal  prison  for  the  frauds  practiced 
on  the  local  population. 

The  Emergence  of  a  Special  American  Type 

At  an  early  period  the  emergence  of  a  special  American  type  was  evi- 
dent. From  early  American  theatricals  Constance  Rourke  has  traced  the 
emergence  of  the  typical  Yankee  of  impassive  countenance  and  slow 
ways.^*'  She  characterizes  him  as  dry,  racy,  and  imperturbable.  He  seems 
to  be  a  greenhorn;  yet  he  is  quite  able  to  hold  his  own  in  any  situation. 
At  times  he  is  a  peddler  traveling  in  the  South  and  West.  He  is  a  whittler, 
a  tinker,  and  even  a  roving  singing  teacher.  Though  he  is  primarily  rural, 
he  may  appear  on  small  sailing  ships;  often  he  is  a  mechanic.  While  he  is 
frequently  a  Puritan,  he  can  belong  to  the  independents  outside  the  fold. 
In  time,  other  characters  appear  on  the  stage  beside  the  Yankee — as,  for 
example,  Coony,  a  frontier  backwoodsman  symbolized  by  his  coonskin 
cap  and  typified  by  his  braggadocio  and  semi-Indian  ways.^^  Rourke  notes 
that  the  Irishman  later  comes  to  the  fore,  but  that  until  1835  the  Yankee, 
the  backwoodsman,  and  the  nester  or  squatter  are  primary.  Soon  still  other 
types  are  manifest,  such  as  the  river  boatman  with  liis  hair  in  a  queue,  with 
the  red  skiit  and  stagged  pants  (cut  oflF  below  the  knee)  of  tlie  French 
voyageur.  The  Southern  planter  is  an  elegant  type,  and  the  Western  hunter 
— often  bedecked  in  semi-barbaric  finery  with  the  ornamented  gunstock 
and  powder  hom — is  distinct  from  the  backwoodsman.^^ 

Such  types  appearing  in  American  theatricals  attest  to  the  presence  of 
social  formations  in  America  almost  completely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

28  Naboth  Heddin,  "Education  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,"  in  Adams,  op.  cit. 
p.  172. 

-^  D.  W.  Brogan,  Avierican  Themes  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1949),  p.  40. 

30  Constance  Rourke,  The  Roots  of  American  Culture  ( New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
1942),  pp.  116  If. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
^2  Ibid,,  p.  129. 
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Significantly,  the  Yankee  remains  a  dominant  figure  among  them;  more 
than  any  other  stereotype  of  the  American  stage,  he  represents  America's 
self-image.  In  the  novels,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  vaudeville  shows 
a  whole  series  of  conventional  stereotypes  are  established  around  the 
Yankee,  the  Irishman,  the  Englishman,  the  German.^-^  While  the  Irishman 
was  represented  as  a  drunk,  the  German  as  a  sentimentalist,  the  English- 
man as  a  condescending  snob,  the  Jew  as  a  grasping  marginal  peddler, 
the  Negro  as  a  shiftless  worker,  the  Yankee  was  represented  as  a  frugal 
businessman  or  banker.  Only  the  image  of  the  Yankee  was  completely 
positive. 

The  evolving  self-image  of  the  American  contained  in  his  literature  and 
his  theater,  in  Siegfried's  view,  expresses  a  philosophy  evolved  from  the 
youthful  period  of  the  American  outlook.  The  American  philosophy  is 
basically  a  moral  conservatism.  It  seeks  to  prove  that  energy,  hard  work, 
and  intelligence  engender  material  success.  This  philosophy  produces  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  security,  inasmuch  as  success  is  defined  as  the  reward 
of  virtue.-^^  Man  is  believed  to  be  naturally  good.  Good  will  is  a  specifically 
American  basis  of  civic  responsibility.  However,  the  outlook  carries  with 
it  a  duty  to  evangelize  and  the  urge  to  judge  all  things  in  terms  of  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  American  eloquence  inclines  toward  sermon- 
izing. The  American  gospel,  Siegfried  insists,  is  social  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  the  effort  to  ameliorate  material  conditions.  According 
to  Siegfried,^^  the  Protestant  ethic  is  still  strong  for  the  higher-ranking 
persons  in  business  organizations  and  the  Bible,  the  frigidaire  and  de- 
mocracy are  still  the  weapons  of  higher-ranking  government  persons.  But 
all  this  is  tending  to  change. 

A  powerfully  persuasive  group  of  contemporary  interpreters  of  Ameri- 
can society,  including  William  H.  Whyte,  David  Riesman,  and  C.  Wright 
Mills  have  maintained  that  the  original  Puritan  morality  that  formed 
the  everyday  work  ethic  of  Americans  in  the  past  is  tending  to  drain  away, 
leaving  only  a  frank  and  outright  materialism  in  its  place.^*^  The  moral 
outlook  of  Americans  in  the  past  was  dominated  by  the  Protestant  ethic 
( "inner-directedness"  in  Riesman's  terms),  a  kind  of  inner- worldly  ascet- 
icism which  transformed  life  conduct  into  a  strategy  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion. However,  in  the  new  middle  classes  ( Riesman ) ,  white-collar  groups 
( Mills )  or  employees  of  large  organizations  ( Whyte's  "organization  man" ) 
the  ethic  of  saving  and  morality  of  hard  work  are  tending  to  disappear. 

35  Oscar  Handlin,  The  American  People  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1954),  p.  96. 

2*  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
*5  Siegfried,  The  Character  of  Peoples,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

36  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  The  Organization  Man  (Garden  City:  Doubleday  Anchor 
Books,  1957);  David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd  (New  Haven:  Yale  Universitv 
Press,  1950);  C.  Wright  Mills,  White  Collar  (New  York:  Oxford,  1953),  and  The 
Power  Elite  (New  York:  Oxford,  1956). 
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A  new  kind  of  "social  ethic"  ( Whyte )  or  "other-directedness"  ( Riesman ) 
are  tending  to  take  its  place. 

Putt  urges  that  in  all  matters  of  enterprise,  invention,  production,  and 
adaptation  the  American  mood  is  grandly  buoyant.  The  American  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  English  self-disciplined  society;  hence  he  runs  the  risk 
that  if  daily  needs  are  not  supplied  the  whole  system  of  overproduction 
and  eager  salesmanship  may  break  down.^^ 

The  compass  points  of  European  civilization  are  marked  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Germanic  spirit  of  the  north  and  west  in  contrast  to  the  Latin-Med- 
iterranean spirit  of  the  south  and  the  east;  the  epitome  of  the  first  is  ef- 
ficiency; of  the  second,  individual  intellectualism.  While  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  German  tend  to  be  practical  and  efficient,  the  Latin  tends  to  be 
critical  and  controlled.  In  the  early  period  of  America,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit  was  predominant,  and  when  elements  of  the  Latin  spirit  appeared  on 
the  scene  they  could  attain  no  permanent  integration  in  the  whole.  Sieg- 
fried maintains  that  in  America  the  culture  of  Latin  countries  is  no  longer 
even  known  or  understood  except  in  specialized  university  circles. ^^  Hence, 
he  feels,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  mass  man  triumphs  over  the  archaic  indi- 
vidual. The  expert  inevitably  dominates  sociocultural  life;  America  is  Ger- 
many's star  pupil  with  high  respect  for  efficiency  of  organization  and  a 
continuous  search  for  method.  All  sorts  of  organizations  recruit  personnel 
in  terms  of  examinations  in  which  candidates  must  answer  "yes"  or  "no," 
producing  quantitative  results.  In  such  examinations,  in  turn,  scientific 
and  technical  questions  dominate  with  only  incidental  concern  given  to 
cultural  issues. 

Roughly,  three  broad  types  of  immigration  helped  to  populate  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  predominantly  English  with  a  sprinkling  of 
other  north  European  types.  It  settled  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  where  it 
was  able  to  develop  into  a  purified  north  European  form  without  any 
serious  modification  from  south  European  types  of  outlook. 

However,  the  full  range  of  English  experience  was  not  reproduced  in 
the  colonies,  for  they  were  primarily  populated  by  the  middle-class  rather 
than  either  upper-  or  lower-class  English  groups.  These  middle  strata 
achieved  a  dominance  in  the  new  world  which  they  had  not  had  in  the 
old.  For  example,  the  persecuted  dissenter  of  England  was  able  to  become 
the  dogmatic  and  inflexible  autocrat  in  the  new.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
things  (land  and  natural  resources)  most  scarce  in  the  old  world  were 
most  abundant  in  the  new.  Techniques  of  exploitation  rather  than  of  con- 
servation were  at  a  premium.  Almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  adjustment 
was  necessary  before  these  groups  were  ready  with  a  system  of  techniques 
to  exploit  the  continent.  The  revolution  cleared  the  political  landscape  and 

37  S.  Gorley  Putt,  View  from  Atlantis  (London,  Constable,  1955),  pp.  77-78,  80. 

38  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 
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stopped  interference  from  the  English  homeland,  freeing  the  colonists  to 
operate  completely  on  their  own. 

The  second  wave  of  immigration  came  in  response  to  the  possibilities 
of  exploiting  the  continent.  Siegfried  has  correctly  noted  that  during  this 
period  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  migrated  to  the  Midwest.  The  leading  elite 
came  from  the  East,  reconstituting  in  the  area  the  self-assured,  self-direct- 
ing type  of  man.  Yeoman  farmers  and  individual  artisans  of  the  north 
European  type  were  in  great  demand.  Larger  numbers  of  Germanic  peo- 
ples came  at  this  period.  In  the  Midwest  the  New  Englander  underwent 
a  fusion  with  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  types.  The  new  American  was, 
as  Siegfried  noted,  rather  German  in  stolidity,  with  Germanic  organiza- 
tional gifts  and  a  love  of  system  for  its  own  sake.^^ 

The  continuities  with  Europe,  were,  however,  still  powerful.  At  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  American  literature  was  national  and  at  the 
same  time  displaying  unbroken  ties  with  Europe.  To  Siegfried's  mind, 
Mark  Twain,  Walt  Whitman,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
William  James,  and  Henry  David  Thoreau  were  citizens  of  an  older 
America.  Siegfried  also  feels  that  Lincoln,  with  his  humanism,  had  close 
affinities  with  Europe,  for  all  his  superficial,  frontier,  rail-splitting,  home- 
spun presence. ^° 

Already  under  way  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  third 
great  wave  of  immigration  which,  to  Siegfried's  mind,  "de-Anglicized 
America."  Boston,  which  was  once  the  hearth  of  the  English  tradition, 
has  become  Irish  Catholic.  Though  old  Protestant  families  still  dominate 
the  highest  reaches  of  social  and  financial  life,  the  most  important  per- 
sonalities in  Boston  have  became  the  Catholic  archbishop  and  the  Irish 
Catholic  mayor. 

America  remains  predominantly  middle-class  in  composition  and  out- 
look. Bell  has  observed  with  justice  that  there  is  no  peculiar  bourgeois 
culture  in  the  United  States,  since  everyone  is  bourgeois.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  proletarian  cultural  pattern.*^  Bernard  Person  thinks  that  laborers  ai-e 
the  element  that  profited  most  from  the  American  environment.^-  He  notes 
that  a  worker  in  Holland  will  knock  at  the  door,  take  ofiF  his  cap,  request 
permission  to  do  the  job  immediately,  and  work  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
In  the  new  world  the  gardener  takes  his  employer's  ai'm  familiarly,  and 
the  carpenter  chides  him  for  smoking  too  much. 

The  identification  of  success  with  virtue  can  lead  to  the  demand  for 
success  at  any  cost.  Americans  took  boxing  from  England  and  transformed 
it  into  prize  fighting.  Pete  Samstol,  a  former  prize  fighter  turned  reporter, 
was  impressed  by  the  emphasis  in  the  United  States  on  success  rather 

39  Siegfried,  Character  of  Peoples,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

41  Bell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23. 

42  Bernard  Person,  "A  Dutchman  Comes  to  New  Amsterdam,"  in  Adams,  op.  cit., 
pp.  112-113. 
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than  skill  and  fair  play.  The  American  public  is  not  trained  to  look  for  the 
finer  points  of  boxing.  The  audience  does  not  care  whether  the  fighter  uses 
a  straight  left  or  a  right  hook;  it  wants  blood.  The  demand  is  for  action, 
punch,  color,  and  decisive  victory.*^ 

Along  with  many  others,  Samstol  notes  that  a  strange  sense  of  inferiority 
seems  to  run  through  American  life.^"^  This  leads  Americans  to  pay  un- 
usual respect  to  European  lecturers  and  other  personalities.  It  also  carries 
with  it  a  kind  of  exposed  sensitivity.  Putt  observes  that  Americans  yearn 
for  approval  and  affection.  At  the  same  time,  they  tend  to  look  at  them- 
selves as  normal,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  inferior.*''  A  large  section 
of  the  British  public,  on  the  other  hand,  shudders  whenever  America  is 
mentioned,  anticipating  some  new  crudity  or  vulgarity.  The  American's 
sense  of  inferiority  inclines  him  toward  a  desire  to  represent  something 
larger  than  himself,  even  while  he  affirms  his  personal  status.  Putt  sug- 
gests that  America  needs  an  up-to-date  college  of  heralds.*^ 

When  carried  to  extremes,*^  the  craving  to  be  liked  reinforces  a  super- 
ficial materialism  and  the  insistence  on  surface  similarity.  Riess  traces 
this  standardization  even  to  the  motion  pictures,  even  to  areas  where 
Americans  seek  diversion.  Life  in  America  comes  to  resemble  the  product 
of  an  assembly  line  with  identical  apartments,  suits,  hats,  cigarettes, 
canned  food,  and  cars.'*^  Such  standardization,  he  believes,  also  generates 
resentment  and  a  desire  to  escape.  Hence  the  masses  flee  from  everyday 
life  to  the  movies  where  mammoth,  sumptuous,  standardized  images  of 
the  heroic  and  adventurous  hold  sway. 

To  Davenport,  superficial  materialism  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
radio  combines  the  most  humiliating  requirements  of  the  human  or- 
ganism with  entertainment.  Much  of  tlie  social  drama  in  the  United 
States  is  played  in  material  terms.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  maintains  a  Consumer's  Price  Index  to  show  the  changing  cost 
of  living.  It  covers  index  levels  on  articles  purchased  by  moderate  income 
families.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  high  and  uniform  material 
standard  of  living  for  it  includes  radios,  electric  sewing  machines,  refrig- 
erators, vacuum  cleaners,  automobiles,  tires,  gasoline,  insurance,  medical, 
dental,  surgical  and  hospital  care,  drugs,  and  beauty  aids.  Even  then  it 
had  to  be  revised  after  World  War  II  to  include  TV  sets,  electric  toasters, 
frozen  foods,  canned  baby  foods,  permanent  wave  lotions,  and  group  hos- 
pitalization contracts.*^ 

Margaret  Mead  and  Geoffrey  Gorer  have  maintained  that  the  decisive 
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clue  to  American  character  is  found  in  the  third  generation.  Third  genera- 
tion people  are  said  to  be  always  moving,  readjusting,  hoping  for  a  better 
car  or  radio  or  house,  making  such  aspirations  the  core  of  family  life.  Even 
if  a  daughter  does  not  become  famous,  it  is  assumed  that  she  will  go 
places  geographically  where  her  mother  has  not  been.  Children  are  trained 
for  a  race  they  must  run  alone.  To  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  old  in 
most  societies,  who  tend  to  find  the  young  a  deteriorated  version  of  them- 
selves, Americans  are  said  to  add  a  mixture  of  hope,  envy,  and  anxiety 
because  the  children  perform  tasks  better  than  their  parents  ever  could. 
Americans  expect  their  children  to  live  in  a  world  different  from  their 
own,  to  clothe  moral  ideals  in  new  forms,  to  use  new  instruments.  And 
although  the  parents  grumble  because  the  world  is  changed,  this  is  usually 
a  mere  ceremony.  The  son  or  daughter  who  takes  such  grumblings  so 
seriously  as  to  conform  to  it,  may  end  up  as  a  hopeless  neurotic.  To  the 
average  child  the  parents'  resistance  to  change  is  a  stimulus.  To  avoid 
conflict  that  might  otherwise  occur,  the  average  American  boy  does  not 
go  into  his  father's  profession.  The  parents  for  their  part  are  forced  to 
keep  up  with  the  young,  reversing  the  usual  order.  The  second  generation 
parent  must  eat,  dress,  talk  like  Americans.  In  making  life  conform,  he 
makes  it  thin.  The  American  third  generation  thus  is  said  to  become  un- 
usually intolerant  of  foreign  language,  ways,  customs,  enhancing  social 
isolationism  even  while  the  father  is  outdistanced  and  outmoded  be- 
cause he  is  a  representative  of  another  culture.^" 

AMERICAN    CHARACTER    AND    AMERICAN    THOUGHT 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  arising  out  of  national  character  is 
its  development  of  a  peculiar  national  Weltanschauung  or  philosophic  out- 
look. In  tracing  the  growth  of  such  a  national  outlook,  it  is  helpful  to  iden- 
tify the  first  unified  expressions  of  a  new  distinctive  national  type  as  found 
in  the  self-images  that  appear  in  the  literature  and  theater  of  a  people.  Be- 
cause literary  and  theatrical  presentations  are  addressed  imaginatively  to  a 
living  audience,  they  always  sound  an  authentic  note  when  they  formulate 
experience  in  the  appropriate  stereotypes,  be  they  positive  or  negative.JBy , 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  documented  in  the  studies  of 
Rourke  and  others,  the  image  of  the  Yankee,  the  backwoodsman  (and, 
later,  the  hunter,  the  riverman,  the  logger,  the  cowboy,  the  Irishman,  the 
German,  the  Negro,  and  the  Jew)  had  appeared.  America  had  already  be- 
gun to  conceive  itself  in  images  essentially  new. 

The  establishment  of  a  distinctive  philosophy  embodying  the  national 
outlook  is  a  later  manifestation.  After  the  literary  anticipations  of  Ameri- 
can character,  almost  another  century  went  by  before  the  appearance  of 

5*^  See  Mead,  op.  cit.,  particularly  Ch.  3,  pp.  27-54;  and  Gorer,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  1,  pp. 
23-49. 
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a  philosophy  recognized  by  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  authen- 
tically and  uniquely  American. 

Morton  G.  White  and  Bland  Blanshard  have  studied  this  distinctive 
American  philosophical  outlook  in  some  detail.^^  Blanshard  traced  this 
American  intellectual  development  to  a  revolt  against  the  idealism  of 
such  persons  as  Royce  and  Palmer  at  Harvard,  Brown  at  Boston,  Ladd 
and  Balcewell  at  Yale,  Butler  at  Columbia,  Ormund  and  Hibben  at  Prince- 
ton, and  Bascom  at  Wisconsin. ^^  These  persons,  Blanshard  points  out, 
were  humanists  and  unfamiliar  with  such  scientifically-minded  thinkers 
as  Freud,  Pavlov,  or  Frege.  They  derived  their  outlook  from  Berkley  or 
even  Plato  and  from  German  Hegelianism.  Their  view  rested  on  the  as- 
sumption that  only  rational  experience  is  finally  real. 

To  this  view,  Blanshard  maintains,  there  were  three  main  types  of  revolt 
represented  by  the  naturalism  of  Santayana  (with  his  dislike  of  de- 
mocracy, Puritanism,  and  Protestantism ) ,  which  was  a  philosophy  of  cyni- 
cal detachment  from  the  speculations  of  the  past.  The  second  revolt  was 
represented  by  the  psychology  of  John  B.  Watson,  which  reduced  mind  to 
bodily  behavior  and  rejected  as  mystical  everything  other  than  physical 
movement.  The  third  and  most  successful  revolt  against  idealism  was 
pragmatism,  which  was  opposed  to  idealism's  "block  universe"  (the  idea 
that  reality  is  a  spiritual  whole ) .  Pragmatism  conceived  intelligence  as  an 
activity  with  ends  of  its  own. 

Pragmatism,  which  Blanshard  describes  as  the  only  truly  American 
philosophy,  denied  that  thought  is  aimed  at  producing  intelligible  systems 
of  ideas.  Thought  was  conceived  as  an  instrument,  an  activity,  the  utility 
of  which  lies  in  adjusting  men  and  nature  to  each  other.^^  In  Blanshard's 
estimate,  while  Santayana  was  alien  and  patrician,  John  Dewey  was  bas- 
ically American,  and  plebeian  in  thought,  style,  and  humor.  Without 
sparkle  or  facility  in  the  arts,  a  Vermont  farmer  with  a  homely  style, 
Dewey  was  destined  to  become  the  first  truly  American  philosopher. 
Pragmatism  was  suited  to  the  American  mood,  impatient  of  contempla- 
tion, distressed  by  logical  distinctions,  and  insistent  on  results.  Pragmatism 
was  proposed  in  diflFerent  form  by  C.  S.  Pierce  and  William  James.  It 
received  an  infusion  later  from  the  mathematicians  and  physicists  such  as 
Witgenstein,  Schlick,  Carnap,  and  Neurath,^*  of  European  positivism. 
However,  in  its  most  distinctly  American  form  pragmatism  was  the  theory 
of  John  Dewey.  In  their  hostility  toward  metaphysics,  Blanshard  points 
out,  the  European  positivists  joined  hands  with  the  pragmatic  tendency. 

51  Morton  G.  White,  Social  Thought  in  America:  The  Revolt  against  Formalism 
(New  York,  Viking,  1949);  Bland  Blanshard,  "The  Heritage  of  Idealism,"  in  Dixon 
Wecter,  and  others,  Changing  Patterns  in  American  Civilization  ( Philadelphia,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1949 ) ,  pp.  82-124. 

52  Blanshard,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

53  Ihid.,  p.  102. 

54  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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When  a  point  of  view  is  established,  it  is  selectively  accretive.  While  in^. 
strumentalism  has  been  unable  to  make  its  way  outside  America,  it  has 

Jbssn-iound  appropriate  to  numerous  spheres  of  American  experience — 

Jawjiistory,  education,  and  scientific  method. 

White  argues  that  pragmatism,  instrumentalism,  institutionalism,  eco- 
nomic determinism,  and  legal  realism  all  express  the  same  general  out- 
look. At  bottom,  he  feels,  Charles  A.  Beard,  John  Dewey,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  James  Harvey  Robinson,  and  Thorstein  Veblen  were  all  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  What  Blanshard  claims  to  find  true  of  Dewey's  in- 
strumentalism. White  finds  paralleled — not  copied — in  the  views  of  the 
rest.  The  essential  elements  in  Dewey's  instrumentalism  are  felt  to  be  the 
notion  that  ideas  are  plans  of  action  rather  than  mirrors  of  reality.  In- 
telligence is  a  way  of  solving  problems.  Philosophy  should  free  itself  from 
metaphysics  to  take  up  the  task  of  social  engineering.  Veblen's  institution- 
alism. White  feels,  was  a  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  studying  the  con- 
nections between  economic  and  other  aspects  of  culutre  operating  in  a 
like  manner.  It  led  to  rejection  of  classical  economics  in  favor  of  a  theory 
of  economic  development  as  determined  by  engineers  and  the  price  sys- 
tem. Holmes'  realism,  White  continues,  also  rebels  against  conceptual 
formalism  by  conceiving  law  as  judge-made.  In  history,  parallel  ideas  ap- 
pear in  Beard's  view  that  "faction"  ( a  group  united  by  an  interest )  is  the 
central  problem  of  modem  society.  The  interest  that  determines  a  faction 
rests  on  property.  Economic  forces  therefore  determine  the  process  of 
civilization.  Finally,  James  Harvey  Robinson — in  urging  that  history  is 
no  mere  record  of  the  past,  but  a  pragmatic  instrument  for  explaining  the 
present  and  determining  the  future,  a  doctrine  described  as  the  "new 
history" — is  found  by  White  to  belong  to  the  same  circle. ^''^ 

The  views  of  Blanshard  and  White  are  essentially  the  same.  Blanshard, 
to  be  sure,  includes  only  pragmatism  in  his  perspective  and  treats  it  as 
originating  in  the  revolt  against  idealism.  White  treats  institutionalism, 
legal  realism,  the  economic  theory  of  politics,  and  the  new  history  as 
parallel  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  arising  as  a  product  of  the  re- 
volt against  formalism.  Both  agree,  however,  that  in  these  theories  one 
touches  a  distinctively  American  configuration.  Pragmatism  is  as  distinc- 
tive an  intellectual  product  of  America  as  was  empiricism  and  utilitari- 
anism in  England,  rationalism  in  France,  humanism  in  Italy,  or  romanti- 
cism in  Germany.  Pragmatism  retains  its  ancient  affinities  with  English 
character;  it  clearly  is  nearer  to  empiricism  and  utilitarianism  than  to  the 
other  major  intellectual  products  of  Europe. 

Many  additional  points  could  be  added,  but  these  are  enough  to  show 
that  America  is  characterized  by  peculiar  behaviors  and  attitudes.  It  has 
even  developed  a  distinctive  philosophy  of  its  own. 

55  White,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 
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SUMMARY 

Since  the  seventeenth  century,  accompanying  the  rise  of  the  state  in 
its  modern  form,  the  concept  of  national  character  has  been  found  useful. 
It  has  appeared  under  a  variety  of  designations:  climate  of  opinion,  na- 
tional spirit,  folk  spirit,  folk  soul,  folk  genius,  national  milieu,  and  finally, 
national  character.  It  is  a  comparative  concept,  serving  to  typify  one 
nation  and  distinguish  it  from  others.  It  refers  to  the  characteristic  outlook 
and  the  seat  of  behaviors  that  tend  to  distinguish  one  body  of  country- 
men from  all  others. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  national  character  refers  to  personality  or 
to  assume  that  one  single  personality  type  can  ever  typify  so  complex  a 
social  unit  as  a  modern  nation.  National  character  refers  to  a  complex  of 
real  behaviors  typifying  a  people  but  does  not  require  that  they  all  be 
present  in  the  personality  of  any  single  individual.  Personalities,  to  be 
sure,  will  occasionally  be  built  around  one  or  other  or  some  combination 
of  the  traits  of  the  national  character.  One  frequently  hears  that  some 
given  individual  is  a  typical  Englishman,  American,  Russian,  or  Italian. 
But  since  the  traits  that  make  up  national  character  are  drawn  from  all 
areas  and  social  structures  of  the  nation,  its  component  parts  can  only  be 
fragmentarily  present  in  any  actual  personality.  When  national  character 
is  thought  of  as  a  personality,  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

Two  historical  forms  of  theoretical  conception  of  national  character 
have  been  set  aside  in  the  present  statement:  the  nineteenth  century  Ger- 
manic conception  of  the  Volksgeist  (thought  to  be  the  inner  cause  of 
everything  that  occurs  in  the  nation)  and  the  recent  psychocultural  con- 
ception of  it  as  a  national  personality  formation.  Both  of  these  interpre- 
tations have  been  rejected  because  they  rest  on  assumptions  hardly  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  tliey  propose  to  explain. 

The  concept  of  a  folk  soul  hypostatizes  processes  in  a  quite  unjustified 
manner.  It  is  like  explaining  personality  by  imagining  a  little  man  inside 
the  big  one  who  accounts  for  the  actions  of  the  big  one.  It  is  of  no  value 
to  imagine  a  little  nation  inside  the  big  one;  far  from  explaining  anything, 
it  makes  explanation  more  difficult.  The  evolution  of  the  German  concept 
of  a  folk  soul  or  genius  into  the  idea  that  the  state  is  God  on  earth  shows 
the  essentially  dogmatic  and  propagandistic  status  of  the  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  national  character  as  a  personality 
formation  psychoanalytically  explainable  both  commits  one  to  psycho- 
analytic theory  in  an  area  where  it  has  not  been  justified  and  gives  the 
family  primary  significance  in  explaining  national  character.  For  in  their 
families  the  various  European  nations  are  more  similar  than  difiFerent. 
The  family  would  seem  to  be  more  useful  in  explaining  their  likenesses 
than  their  differences.  The  usage  here  confines  national  character  merely 
to  the  typical  outlook  and  behavior  of  a  body  of  countrymen. 
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Since  national  character  is  a  comparative  concept,  it  is  revealing  to 
sketch  some  of  the  main  formations  of  Europe.  In  Europe  proper  ( exclud- 
ing Russia),  two  main  principles  are  operative:  individualism  and  intel- 
lectualism  to  the  south  and  collectivism  and  practical  activity  to  the  north. 
France  and  England  are  most  similar;  Germany  and  Italy  most  dissimilar. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  delight  in  mass  calisthenics  of  Germany 
is  the  archaic  individualism  of  Italy.  While  the  order  of  reason  and  of  taste 
appear  in  France  and  Italy,  the  fair  play  of  sport  or  the  methodological 
order  externally  imposed  from  without  measure  the  range  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Germanic  spirit.  Such  contrasts  run  through  national  life,  af- 
fecting comparative  taste  in  animals,  domestic  arts,  literature,  even  pri- 
mary intellectual  products.  For  contrast,  some  of  the  main  lines  of  Russian 
national  character  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  sketched,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  touch  a  complex  in  which  both  the  practical  efficiency  of 
action  and  the  individual  orders  of  taste  and  reason  were  inappropriate. 
Here  one  discerns,  in  oriental  mysticism,  an  outlook  outside  the  range  of 
European  experience.  Russian  experience  seems  to  move  from  the  extremes 
of  animality  to  spiritual  excess.  Where  else  could  tlie  bear  become  the  na- 
tional animal  or  the  most  sophisticated  of  inellectuals  undergo  experiences 
of  religious  conversion  of  a  type  ordinarily  seen  only  among  the  lower 
strata  of  Europe? 

Though  American  character  appears  to  be  primarily  a  departure  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germanic  characters  of  Europe,  it  is  no  simple  repe- 
tition or  combination  of  them.  An  original  core  of  Anglo-Saxon  traits  was 
developed  under  conditions  that  shaped  them  into  something  quite  new. 
The  early  traits  were  reinforced  and  modified  by  the  new  immigrations 
and  the  industrialization  of  modem  times.  Sensitive  observers  have  noted 
that  the  classical  spirit,  still  manifest  in  the  Latin  countries,  is  so  atten- 
uated as  almost  to  be  absent  from  America.  So  far  as  America  has  a  dis- 
tinctive genius,  it  is  in  the  field  of  action.  Here  the  national  character  has 
exhibited  perhaps  even  greater  anti-intellectualism  than  has  the  British, 
perhaps  a  greater  genius  for  organization  than  has  the  German.  The  Amer- 
ican character  has  an  intensified  middle-class  drive  for  material  success;  it 
has  a  tendency  to  moralize  on  every  issue,  and  a  considerable  ability  to 
overlook  discrepancies  between  its  moral  behavior  in  practice;  it  has  some- 
thing of  a  national  feeling  of  cultural  inferiority,  an  unusually  intense  wish 
to  be  loved,  a  democratic  social  and  political  sense,  strong  civic  responsi- 
bility, and  individual  initiative.  There  are  also  powerful  new  movements 
afoot  tending  to  modify  these  forces. 

While  our  ultimate  interest  lies  in  the  societal  and  communal  complexes 
in  which  these  national  character  traits  and  other  elements  are  anchored, 
they  may  serve  as  central  clues  in  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  community. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Trace  the  development  of  the  concept  of  national  character. 

2.  What  are  the  main  difficulties  with  the  concept  of  Volksgeist?  What  are  its 
advantages? 

3.  What  are  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  the  psychocultural  concept  of 
national  character? 

4.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  the  national  characters  of  Germany  and  Italy 
represent  opposite  extremes? 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Russia  received  influences  from 
Europe  primarily  by  way  of  Germany? 

6.  Trace  the  similarities  between  English  and  American  national  character. 
Trace  the  differences. 

7.  In  what  ways  is  American  pragmatism  similar  to,  and  in  what  ways  is  it 
different  from,  British  empiricism? 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  sense  of  inferiority  that  many  students  claim 
to  detect  in  American  character? 

9.  In  what  ways  is  the  American  concept  of  sports  similar  and  in  what  ways 
different  from  that  of  England? 

10.  Siegfried  had  described  America  as  Germany's  star  pupil.  What  did  he 
mean  by  this?  Do  you  agree? 
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Part  I 

THE  RAW  MATERIALS 
OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


The  American  Population 


Scientific  explanation  of  any  of  the  multitudinous  phe- 
nomena— objects  and  events — that  enter  experience,  has  two  general 
stages:  (1)  to  determine  precisely  what  the  phenomenon  is,  and  (2)  to 
relate  it  to  other  phenomena.  When  a  scientist  is  able  to  assert  that  the 
particular  relation  he  is  trying  to  establish  holds  universally  for  the  entire 
class  of  objects  and  events  of  the  same  kind,  he  asserts  that  he  has  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  law.  The  entire  process  of  describing,  relating, 
establishing  laws  is  scientific  explanation. 

Since  scientific  explanation  consists  of  establishing  relations  between 
one  phenomenon  and  another,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  scientist  should 
not  go  on  from  these  objects  and  events  to  still  others.  If  one  continues  this 
process  without  end,  one  will  either  have  demonstrated  that  every  fact  or 
occurrence  of  the  world  is  related  to  every  other  and  explainable  in  terms 
of  a  comprehensive  body  of  laws;  or  one  will  have  found  gaps,  places  where 
the  explanatory  process  of  science  breaks  down.  Whether  the  world  is  or 
is  not  completely  explainable  by  science  is  not  known,  but  the  ordinary 
scientist  consciously  or  unconsciously  assumes  that  it  is.  The  idea  of  a 
completely  rational  world  explainable  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  science  is  his 
pilot  star  through  the  unknown. 

Though  the  ordinary  scientist  assumes  that  everything  is  ultimately 
related  to  everything  else,  this  assumption  of  a  completely  deterministic 
world  is  an  ideal  rather  than  a  principle  of  his  research.  If  he  had  to  know 
everything  to  know  anything,  he  could  know  nothing.  Scientists  assume — 
and  success  has  rewarded  studies  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  assump- 
tion— that  the  multitudinous  phenomena  that  make  up  the  world  are  not 
related  with  equal  closeness  to  one  another.  The  relation  between  some  ob- 
jects and  events  and  others  is  so  very  immediate  or  direct  that  these  items 
may  be  grouped  into  a  set;  then  there  may  also  be  an  indirect  relation 
between  these  closely  related  phenomena  and  still  others,  individually  or 
in  a  set.  A  special  science  is  usually  the  systematic  study  of  a  set  of  closely 
related  facts  and  occurrences.  To  be  sure,  they  are  never  completely  ex- 
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plained  by  the  relations  within  the  particular  set,  and  study  sometimes 
shades  off  to  the  marginal  areas.  Special  sciences  sometimes  leap  into  be- 
ing in  the  interstitial  area  between  two  sciences,  testifying  by  their  binary 
names  to  their  dual  origin:  organic  chemistry,  astrophysics,  social  psy- 
chology. 

These  reflections  are  directly  relevant  to  the  title  of  the  present  section 
of  our  study.  When  one  speaks  of  the  raw  materials  of  society  he  has 
drawn  a  distinction  between  society,  as  a  set  of  closely  related  phenomena, 
and  certain  other  kinds  of  objects  and  events  are  important  for  society, 
but  not  in  quite  the  same  direct  and  immediate  way.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect the  same  kind  of  relation  between  an  automobile  and  various  metals 
that  go  into  its  construction  as  one  would  expect  between  the  actual  work- 
ing parts;  the  same  is  true  of  the  relation  between  society  and  its  raw 
materials. 

Sometimes  the  confusing  imagery  of  levels  is  used  to  explain  the  re- 
lation between  one  such  set  of  closely  related  phenomena  and  another 
variety  more  peripherally  related.  Sometimes  one  hears  that  the  study  of 
psychology  is  the  study  of  a  higher  or  more  complex  level  of  reality  than 
the  study  of  physiology  and  biology.  And  sometimes  the  study  of  society 
is  said  to  be  the  examination  of  events  on  a  higher  level  still.  But  the  con- 
cept of  levels  leads  to  confused  estimates  of  higher  and  lower  ( often  con- 
cealing value  preferences)  and  an  insistence  on  the  part  of  hardheaded 
individuals  that  true  explanation  consists  always  in  "reducing"  events  to 
a  lower  level.  The  "reductionists"  try  to  explain  society  by  appeal  to  psy- 
chology, and  psychology  by  appeal  to  biology,  biology  by  appeal  to 
chemistry,  and  chemistry  by  appeal  to  physics.  By  contrast,  the  "emergent- 
ists"  try  to  develop  ideas  of  emergent  levels,  each  unexplainable  in  terms 
of  the  principle  of  the  lower. 

But  one  does  not  need  the  ideas  of  reduction  and  emergence  to  account 
for  the  distinction  between  society  and  its  raw  materials.  The  distinction 
means  only  that  within  one  set  of  phenomena  close  relations  obtain.  Be- 
tween these  and  certain  others,  less  direct  but  still  important  relations 
hold.  When  one  explains  society,  one  examines  both  its  central  and  its 
peripheral  relations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  society  emerged 
out  of  its  raw  materials;  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  society  is  ex- 
plained only  when  it  is  reduced  to  its  raw  materials.  Emergence  and  re- 
duction are  theories,  in  the  philosophy  of  science,  to  explain  the  relation 
between  the  peripheral  and  central  relations  of  some  set  of  objects  and 
events. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapters  certain  classes  of  things  are  called 
raw  materials  of  society.  This  means  that  they  are  treated  as  important  but 
peripheral  rather  than  central  to  society.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  useful 
not  only  to  examine  the  actual  relation  of  these  particular  materials  to 
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society  but  to  clear  the  air  of  various  explanations  which  try  to  account 
for  society  in  terms  of  peripherally  related  phenomena  alone. 

Sometimes  essentially  the  same  distinction  drawn  in  the  contrast  be- 
between  direct  and  peripheral  relations  is  expressed  as  a  distinction 
between  necessary  and  sufficient  causes.  One  might,  for  example,  explain 
that  a  given  group  of  people  fish  for  food  in  order  to  survive.  The  need  for 
food  is  a  necessary  cause,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  given 
people  may  eat  one  kind  of  fish  but  die  rather  than  eat  another  which  is 
perfectly  nutritious.  Food-need  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  cause  of  the 
given  food  complex.  By  necessary  causes  the  given  student  refers  to  periph- 
eral relations;  by  sufficient  causes  he  refers  to  the  direct  relations  obtain- 
ing in  a  given  set  of  facts  or  occurrences  to  be  explained.  The  terminology 
for  necessary-sufficient  causes  will  not  be  used  in  the  following  discussion 
since  it  is  so  frequently  identified  with  the  emergence-reduction  con- 
troversy, which  it  is  hoped  to  avoid. 

SOCIOLOGY    STUDIES    SOCIETY 
RATHER    THAN    PEOPLE 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  sociology  studies  society  rather  than  people. 
Superficially,  at  least,  this  is  a  highly  ambiguous  statement,  for  one  can 
hardly  say  that  sociology  ignores  or  is  not  concerned  with  people.  It  cer- 
tainly can  be  highly  confusing  to  visualize  society  as  separable  from  people. 
One  is  reminded  of  Justice  Holmes'  statement  on  a  similar  issue:  "The  law," 
he  said,  "is  not  a  brooding  presence  in  the  sky,  but  what  the  judges  decide." 
And  the  historian,  Charles  Beard,  once  stated  that  some  thinkers  give  the 
impression  that  history  is  complicated  enough  without  having  people  in  it. 
Holmes  and  Beard  were  speaking  to  particular  forms  of  the  same  general 
question.  Since  the  concept  of  society  will  be  used  throughout  the  study 
and  the  concept  of  population  will  be  used  throughout  the  chapter,  it  is 
time  to  clarify  them. 

Society 

A  society  is  the  largest  distinguishable  complex  of  interhuman  behavior 
forming  a  single  system.  This  usage  is  purely  sociological  and  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  at  least  two  major  popular  uses  of  the  teim.  In  discussing 
the  city  of  his  boyhood  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
states  "Our  society  was  as  definite  as  the  angles  of  a  crystal.  The  news- 
papers recognized  its  boundaries  without  difficulty  and  put  always  a  bar 

. after  the  last  item  that  belonged  to  Us  before  the  doings  of  the 

plain  people'  began  to  be  set  down."  ^  Society  as  Canby  uses  the  term  refers 

1  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  American  Memoir  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947),  p.  46. 
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to  the  doings  of  the  people  who  are  somebody,  the  higher  social  strata  of 
the  given  community. 

Another  familiar  use  of  the  term  may  appear  whenever  any  series  of 
persons  comes  together  as  affiliates  of  a  more  or  less  formal  group  organized 
for  some  particular  purpose.  Those  people  often  call  themselves  members 
of  the  society  of  this  or  that:  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  to  read  the 
one  hundred  best  books,  to  save  the  rose-breasted  nuthatch  from  destruc- 
tion. In  all  such  instances  the  term  society  refers  to  any  formally  organized 
group. 

The  sociologist  identifies  Canby's  society  as  the  activities  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  he  describes  the  society  of  affiliated  members  as  a  formally 
organized  group.  His  own  concept  of  society  is  far  more  comprehensive;  he 
conceives  it  as  the  largest  distinguishable  complex  of  behavior  forming  a 
single  system.  He  uses  the  concept  to  designate  the  largest  single  unit 
among  the  objects  he  may  study. 

The  sociological  concept  of  society  is  not  difiFerent  from  some  of  the 
popular  usages  simply  for  the  sake  of  being  difiFerent.  Popular  usage  also 
occasionally  corresponds  closely  to  the  sociological.  Historically,  sociology 
took  one  of  the  popular  uses  and  fixed  it.  In  the  interests  of  developing  a 
consistent  language  the  term  was  confined  to  the  single  use.  Some  early 
sociologists  used  the  term  to  refer  to  all  men  living  or  dead:  to  humanity 
or  to  mankind.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  too  vague  for  there  is  no  such 
unit  in  fact.  The  men  living  at  any  given  time,  however,  interact  to  varying 
extent  with  one  another.  There  is  no  world  society  representing  all  the 
people  in  the  world  as  a  single  interactive  unit.  But  the  world  does  divide 
into  numerous  specific  societies,  and  one  may  speak  of  Eskimo  society, 
Samoan  society,  American  society,  and  many,  many  others.  In  the  modern 
world  technical  facilities  have  made  increasingly  large  interactive  units 
possible. 

The  meaning  of  the  statement  that  "sociology  studies  society  rather  than 
people"  is  now  clear  enough.  Sociology  does  not  study  individuals,  but 
ways  in  which  they  behave.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  even  study  all  the  ways 
in  which  they  behave,  for  many  aspects  of  their  eating,  sleeping,  working, 
and  playing  fall  outside  the  study  of  sociology.  The  sociologist  studies 
interhuman  behavior. 

This  idea  of  "society"  developed  here  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
Talcott  Parsons,  an  outstanding  contemporary  sociologist.  He  maintains 
that  "society"  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  general  term  referring  to  the 
whole  complex  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellows.^  It  is  at  least  the 
most  general  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  sociologist,  comparable  to  tlie 
concept  of  "culture"  for  anthropology  or  "civilization"  for  philosophers  of 
history. 

2  Talcott  Parsons,  "Society,"  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  ( New  York, 
Macmillan,  1934). 
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Society  as  the  largest  distinguishable  unit  of  interactive  life  includes  all 
the  things  a  plurality  of  people  do  together  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
lives.  It  comprises  the  interhuman  actions  bound  up  with  receiving  a  new- 
born child  as  a  potential  member  of  society,  the  whole  range  of  activities 
of  socialization,  the  interhuman  behaviors  occurring  in  response  and  ad- 
justment to  death  and  the  loss  of  an  individual  from  the  ranks  of  the  liv- 
ing. No  individual  ever  acts  in  all  the  ways  proper  to  society  because  every 
society  restricts  some  behaviors  to  some  subgroups  (as  when  some  be- 
haviors are  restricted  to  men  others  to  women ) .  The  ways  in  which  a  given 
society  apportions  its  component  behaviors  to  subgroups  is  among  the 
things  that  make  it  distinctive.  Every  society,  even  the  most  simple,  pre- 
sents more  alternatives  than  any  individual  could  possibly  accept  in  a  life- 
time. In  our  society  an  individual  might  become  an  actor,  artist,  scientist, 
man  of  letters,  businessman,  politician,  farmer.  Sometimes  he  can  even 
manage  to  perform  a  few  of  these  roles  simultaneously,  but  he  can  never 
do  them  all. 

Society  is  a  distinct  system  in  the  sense  that  many  of  the  forms  of  inter- 
action and  the  whole  they  compose  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  normal  way  of 
life  in  America  is  recognizably  distinct  from  the  normal  way  of  life  in 
Samoa.  The  term  society  would  be  valuable  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
isolate  the  various  ways  of  life  "normal"  to  these  subsections  of  mankind. 
But  to  say  that  society  is  a  unit  and  distinct  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  organized, 
that  all  individuals  have  been  brought  into  specific,  ordered  relation  to  all 
others.  Such  an  ordered  set  of  relations  between  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons is  the  defining  characteristic  of  the  social  group.  In  modern  times  the 
largest  of  such  organized  groups  is  the  state  or  political  association.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  groups  of  society  and  not  to  be  confused  with  society  as 
such.  There  was  a  distinct  American  society  long  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  giving 
to  colonial  American  society  a  state  of  its  own. 

To  say  that  society  is  a  system  of  interactive  life  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  it  is  completely  integrated  or  that  it  is  without  internally  conflicting 
forces.  A  system  can  only  be  possible,  however,  if  some  potentially  con- 
flicting forces  have  been  brought  into  a  general  accommodation  with  one 
another.  A  society  is  a  set  of  interhuman  behaviors  recurrent  through 
time,  but  this  does  not  prohibit  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  drifts  and 
broad  trends  which  would  cause  a  cross  section  of  interhuman  events  of  a 
society  at  any  one  time  period  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  another. 

If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  a  world  society  is  established,  the 
concept  of  "society"  will  lose  its  importance.  We  will  speak  only  of  the 
community  of  mankind.  At  present,  however,  mankind  is  found  in  numer- 
ous large  or  small,  variably  integrated  groups.  American  society  is  one  of 
them. 
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Population 

Whereas  a  society  is  a  unit  of  interactive  life,  a  "population"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  individuals.  Sociology  is  interested  in  them  in  their  collective  as- 
pects; demography,  as  this  branch  of  study  is  called,  is  interested  in  the 
quantitative  distribution  of  the  individual  properties  of  the  population. 

The  studies  of  population  are  ordinarily  made  by  members  of  particular 
groups.  A  hostess  would  not  think  of  planning  a  party  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  her  potential  guests.  Her  in- 
ventory of  guests  is  a  simplified  model  of  all  population  study.  Groups  and 
organizations  cannot  act  efiFectively  without  such  information.  Universi- 
ties, churches,  clubs,  and,  above  all,  great  states  collect  information  about 
their  populations  for  purposes  of  planning.  A  university  must  know 
its  student  enrollment  to  determine  staflF,  building,  and  other  require- 
ments. Modern  states  cannot  plan  their  armies  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  numbers  of  men  of  military  age,  their  health,  and  other  things  that 
will  be  relevant  to  stationing,  supply,  and  morale.  There  is  probably  no 
single  area  of  the  activities  of  a  modern  state,  in  addition  to  the  military, 
which  does  not  require  some  sort  of  dem.ographic  knowledge. 

The  study  of  population  tends  to  focus  on  characteristics  such  as  the 
numbers  of  people,  the  numbers  in  special  categories  (age,  sex,  race), 
the  quantitative  distribution  of  special  conditions  (marital  status,  in- 
come bracket,  etc.),  birth  and  death  rates,  and  immigration  rates.  What 
can  happen  in  society,  the  system  of  interactive  life,  is  bound  up  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  whose  behavior  constitutes  a  society. 

The  beginnings  of  modern  population  theory  are  found  in  famous  essays 
by  Thomas  Malthus.^  As  an  economist,  Malthus  was  concerned  with  such 
questions  as :  "How  many  hands  do  we  have  to  work?"  "How  many  mouths 
do  we  have  to  feed?"  The  reflections  of  Malthus  were  stimulated  by  the 
effects  of  the  enclosures  in  England. 

Enclosure  was  the  process  in  Europe  after  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
transfer  into  private  hands  of  rights  to  and  control  over  property  pre- 
viously unoccupied  or  owned  publicly.  The  process  helped  build  larger 
holdings;  it  also  led  to  dispossessing  many  individuals  of  their  rights  to 
lands  from  which  they  had  previously  subsisted.  Eighteenth-century  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  marked  by  bad  seasons,  rising  prices,  the  de- 
mands of  new  industries,  and  wars,  and  consequently  the  enclosure  move- 
ment was  accelerated.  After  1760  the  British  government  itself  encouraged 
enclosure  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Depopulation  of  rural  areas,  eviction  and 
complete  destitution  of  those  evicted  often  followed  the  enclosure  of  the 
pasture  and  wood  lot  crucial  to  the  very  life  of  the  small  leaseholder  who 

3  Thomas  Malthus,  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population  as  It  Affects  the  Future 
Improvement  of  Society  (London,  Macmillan,  1926 \  The  essay  first  appeared  in  1798. 
The  second  edition  of  the  essay  appeared  in  1803. 
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had  kept  livestock  on  the  commons  to  piece  out  his  meager  income.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  such  dispossessed  small  lease- 
holders were  forced  to  migrate  to  the  towns  or  to  emigrate  to  another 
country.^  While  reception  of  such  individuals  by  the  growing  industries 
often  prevented  complete  destitution,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  con- 
sider that  the  new  industries  were  a  great  boon  to  mankind  at  the  time. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  could  deny  their  capacity  to  cripple,  de- 
form, and  brutalize.  At  the  same  time  it  was  clear  to  Malthus  that  not  to 
load  the  economic  conditions  of  the  time  onto  these  already  smashed 
groups  was  to  turn  them  into  an  economic  burden  on  the  society  and  to 
create  morally  debilitating  conditions  of  another  type.  Malthus  trans- 
formed the  melancholy  conditions  he  observed  into  a  general  theory.  Pop- 
ulation, he  maintained,  increases  at  a  geometric  rate;  the  food  supply 
can  only  be  increased  at  an  arithmetic  rate.  The  increase  in  population 
sooner  or  later  lowers  the  level  of  life  to  starvation.  Only  hunger,  disease, 
war  and  other  catastrophies,  and  perhaps — though  he  had  not  too  much 
hope — moral  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  check  population  growth. 

However,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  expansion.  The  growth 
and  productivity  of  the  new  agriculture  were  far  greater  than  Malthus 
could  have  anticipated.  Moreover,  the  new  world  was  open  for  settlement. 
Malthus'  predictions  seemed  daily  more  remote.  It  was  a  period  of  opti- 
mism. 

Alternative  population  theories  which  attempted  to  vindicate  the  opti- 
mism of  the  times  were  soon  advanced.  With  clear  analogies  to  the  physi- 
cal theories  of  Newton,  Michael  Sadler  proposed  a  kind  of  self-correcting 
law  of  population.  The  fecundity  of  humans,  he  argued,  varies  inversely 
with  their  numbers  in  a  given  space. ^  This  confuses  fecundity  (capacity 
to  bear  young )  with  fertility  ( actual  numbers  born ) .  Fecundity  is  a  rela- 
tive constant;  fertility  may  vary.  More  important  than  this,  there  are  no 
theoretical  grounds  for  the  hypothesis  that  fertility  varies  inversely  with 
numbers  in  a  given  space.  Furthermore,  the  factual  evidence  contradicts 
it.  There  are  areas  with  a  dense  population  per  square  mile  which  sustain 
higher  fertility  rates  than  others  with  lower  population  density. 

Essentially  similar  to  the  population  tlieories  of  Sadler,  at  least  in  intent, 
were  those  of  Herbert  Spencer.^  The  numbers  of  living  forms  of  a  species, 
according  to  Spencer,  are  a  product  of  two  antagonistic  biological  prin- 
ciples: genesis  and  individuation.  Genesis,  the  drive  to  have  oflF-spring 

4  R.  H.  Tawney,  The  Agrarian  Problem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1912); 
A.  H.  Johnson,  The  Disappearance  of  the  Small  Landowner  (Oxford,  1909);  Herbert 
Heaton,  "Enclosures,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  V,  (New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1934),  pp.  523  ff. 

5  Michael  Sadler,  Ireland:  Its  Evils  and  Their  Remedies  ( London,  John  Murray, 
1829). 

^  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Principles  of  Biology,  Vol.  2  (New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1867- 
1868). 
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(mating  instinct,  sex  drive,  parental  instinct),  is  the  older.  In  primitive  (in 
an  evolutionary  sense)  biological  forms  the  force  of  genesis  is  strong. 
When,  however,  more  complex  forms  appear,  a  new  force  comes  into 
operation,  a  force  for  individuation.  This  force  refines  the  individual  at 
the  expense  of  the  species,  and  the  number  of  oflFspring  declines.  There 
was  more  plausibility  to  Spencer's  attempt  scientifically  to  justify  nine- 
teenth-century optimism  than  Sadler's,  for  less  complex  biological  forms 
usually  do  have  more  potential  oflFspring  than  the  more  complex.  The  frog 
spawning  in  the  pond  lays  many  eggs;  the  water  birds  that  live  on  frogs 
have  relatively  few  young.  The  frog  and  water  birds  seem  to  obey  Spen- 
cer's laws.  However,  this  is  to  overlook  the  real  point — that  what  counts 
in  the  struggle  of  populations  is  not  the  potential  young  but  the  numbers 
that  survive.  The  thousands  of  eggs  of  the  frog  are  far  less  apt  to  reach 
maturity  than  the  few  eggs  of  the  water  bird. 

Population  theory  has  at  times  been  addressed  to  the  task  of  vindicating 
pessimistic  philosophies  of  history  as  well  as  the  optimism  of  nineteenth 
century  theories  of  progress.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Corrado 
Gini  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  civilizations  is  caused  by  cyclical  waves 
of  population.'^  A  population  is  said  to  grow  rapidly  when  it  is  young, 
slow  down  at  maturity,  and  eventually  pass  into  senescence.  The  very 
germ  plasm  of  the  race  grows  sterile.  There  is  no  scientific  basis  whatso- 
ever for  the  mystical  biology  this  presupposes.  Individuals  do  grow  up, 
grow  old,  and  die,  but  the  germ  plasm  that  bears  the  biological  fate  of  the 
race  does  not.  While  Gini  is  as  anxious  to  justify  twentieth  century  pes- 
simistic theories  of  civilization  decline  as  Spencer  and  Sadler  were  to  justify 
nineteenth  century  progress  doctrines,  his  evidence  is  no  more  sound. 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  in  population  theory  after  Malthus 
was  made  by  Arsene  Dumont.^  In  his  principle  of  social  capillarity,  Du- 
mont  formulated  the  idea  that  the  higher  an  individual  moves  upward  in 
the  ranks  of  his  society  the  less  likely  he  is  to  reproduce  himself.  Superf- 
cially  this  may  sound  like  Spencer's  principle  of  individuation.  However,  it 
opens  entirely  new  area  possibilities,  for,  while  individuation  was  a  pre- 
sumed biological  force,  social  capillarity  expresses  the  reactive  efiFect  of 
social  life  on  population.  The  interests  of  the  individual  are  assumed  to  be 
restructed  by  his  social  experience,  and  as  he  becomes  preoccupied  with 
the  cultivation  of  his  personality  he  pays  less  attention  to  his  family,  race, 
and  community.  The  numbers  of  children  per  family  decline,  thus,  pre- 
cisely in  the  circles  of  those  persons  most  highly  placed  socially. 

The  extension  of  such  observations  in  modern  times  leads  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  many  of  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  population 
are  socially  produced.  Since  the  efiFect  of  social  life  in  higher-ranking 
circles  is  to  control  population  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 

■^Corrado  Gini,  Population  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1930). 
^  Arsene  Dumont,  La  Morale  hasee  sur  la  demographie   ( Paiis,  Sliecher  Freres, 
1901). 
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controlled  in  other  circles.  The  conception  was  advanced  by  Carr-Saun- 
ders  that  population  itself  could  become  a  social  goal.  One  sociopolitical 
objective  can  be  to  establish  an  optimum  population.''  Such  an  optimum 
population  is  conceived  as  the  maximum  number  of  people  able  to  enjoy 
the  best  possible  life.  Enormous  variation,  is  possible  in  conceptions  as  to 
just  what  this  balance  may  be. 

The  requirements  of  a  population  whose  characteristics,  are  partly  so- 
cially produced  represent  conditions  which  are  limiting  of  life  in  society; 
at  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  such  a  population  represent  instru- 
ments of  life  in  society. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    POPULATION 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  American  population  has  been  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  from  around  2  million  in  1776  to  an  estimated  175 
million  in  1958.  In  1958  it  was  more  than  30  times  larger  than  it  was  in 
1800.  The  changing  rates  of  growth  appear  in  the  following  table. 

Population  of  the  Continental   United  States,   1800-1950 

Approximate 
Date  Population 

1800 5,000,000 

1830 13,000,000 

1860 31,000,000 

1890 64,000,000 

1920 106,000,000 

1950 151,000,000 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1953. 

This  tremendous  growth  of  population  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  a  high 
birth  rate  and  a  relatively  low  death  rate,  making  for  a  considerable  sur- 
plus of  births  over  deaths  even  though  the  birth  rate  has  declined  as  has 
the  death  rate  since  1900. 

Birth  and  Death  Rates  by  Decades,  United  States,  1900-1950 

(Per  1,000  population) 

Year  Births  Deaths 


1910     .     . 

.       .      .      30.1                            14.7 

1920     .     . 

.     .     .     27.7                    13.0 

1930     .     . 

.     .     .     21.3                    11.3 

1940     .     . 

.     .     .     19.4                    10.7 

1950     .     . 

.     .     .     24.0                      9.6 

Source:  U.S.  F 

ublic  Health  Service,  Births  and  Birth 

Rates  in  the  Entire  United  States,  1909—1948,   (Sep- 
tember 29,   1950). 

9  Alexander  Carr-Saunders,   The  Population  Problem    (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1^22). 
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That  the  birth  rate  remains  relatively  high,  despite  its  decline,  is  indica- 
tive that  conditions  in  the  families  which  bring  most  of  the  children  of 
American  society  into  the  world  are  both  receptive  and  favorable  to  chil- 
dren. The  ideological  counterpart  of  this,  often  observed  by  foreigners  as  a 
distinctive  trait  of  American  character,  is  an  unusual  liking  for  children. 
It  is  frequently  noted  that  Americans  are  more  fond  of  children  than  the 
British  and  even  more  so  than  the  French.  American  soldiers  on  distant 
battlefields  often  make  positive  fools  of  themselves  over  the  waifs  of  war 
— fondle  them,  feed  them,  adopt  them  as  mascots.  The  children  sense  this 
and  will  often  cling  to  an  American  soldier. 

The  increase  in  the  American  population  has  not,  however,  been  due  to 
the  diflFerential  birth-death  rates  alone;  immigration  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States  in  1860  estimated 
that  between  1790  and  1800  around  50,000  immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States,  70,000  in  the  next  decade,  and  114,000  from  1810  to  1820.  The^ 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  in  1953  calculated  that  approxi- 
mately 40  million  immigrants  came  from  all  countries  between  1820  and 
1953.  The  great  tide  of  immigration  began  around  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Immigration,  Continental  United  States,  1840-1950 

(In  millions) 

Time  Period  Im7nigration 

1840-1860 4.30 

1860-1880 5.10 

1880-1900 8.90 

1900-1920 12.40 

1920-1940 6.70 

1940-1950 07 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of 
Population,  1950. 

Just  as  a  high  birth  rate  and  a  low  death  rate  reveal  a  favorable  social 
environment  for  children,  the  huge  tides  of  immigration  show  a  favorable 
environment  toward  foreigners.  One  could  have  no  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  a  nation's  social  optimism  than  its  range  from  the  most 
intimate  institutions  of  the  country  (its  families)  to  the  relations  of  the 
society  to  others  of  the  world.  Under  some  circumstances,  to  be  sure,  an 
expanding  population  can  signal  an  increasing  internal  crisis.  However, 
^Z  '  where  quantities  of  natural  resources  remain  to  be  exploited,  it  indicates^ 
an  accelerating  pace  of  development  and  an  adjustment  of  institutions  to 
change. 

The  two  sets  of  figures  on  declining  birth  rates  and  declining  rates  of 
immigration  signal  a  changing  national  outlook.  This  is  further  revealed 
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by  the  increasing  deportation  and  exclusion  of  aliens  after  1900.  However, 
the  upturn  in  the  birth  rate  after  World  War  II  shows  the  persistence  of 
older  trends. 

Aliens  Excluded  and  Deported  for  Selected 
Five-Year  Periods,  United  States,  1900-1950 

Period  Excluded  Deported 

1901-1905 37,000  2,900 

1921-1925 103,800  28,400 

1931-1935 33,200  74,600 

1941-1945 10,200  30,700 

1951-1955 16,800  94,300 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Annual  Report. 

A  structural  change  is  occurring  internally  to  American  institutions,  with 
a  fluctuating  tendency  toward  a  declining  birth  rate,  as  well  as  externally, 
with  an  increasing  lack  of  receptivity  to  immigrants.  A  new  kind  of  internal 
population  budgeting  appears.  Families  have  fewer  children  and  train 
them  more  as  if  for  a  more  difficult  stiuggle.  The  attitude  toward  aliens  no 
longer  rests  on  the  premise  that  there  is  more  than  enough  for  everyone. 
The  changes  in  birth,  death,  and  immigration  rates  transform  the  age 
composition  of  the  American  population.  A  century  ago  only  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  were  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Dur- 
ing the  past  100  years,  the  population  has  been  aging;  the  proportion  of 
older  people  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  proportions  of 
younger  people. 

Population  by  Age  Groups,  Continental 
United  States,  Selected  Years 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent    Per  Cent 

UNDER 

5-14 

15-64      65  YEARS 

MEDIAN 

YEAR 

5   YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS         AND  OVER 

AGE 

1860 

15.1 

25.1 

57.7 

2.5 

19.9 

1890 

12.2 

23.4 

60.6 

3.8 

22.0 

1920 

11.0 

20.8 

63.6 

4.6 

25.3 

1950 

10.7 

16.2 

65.0 

8.1 

30.2 

Source:    U.S.   Bureau  of  the   Census,  Historical   Statistics  of  the   United   States, 
1789-1945  (1949),  pp.  27-28. 

Since  1900  this  change  has  been  accelerated.  The  high  birth  rates  toward 
the  end  of  the  past  century  followed  by  four  decades  of  a  declining  birth 
rate  and  the  period  of  large  immigration  help  account  for  this.  The  median 
age  of  the  population  has  advanced  from  less  than  19  years  in  1850,  to  23 
in  1900,  to  over  30  in  1950. 
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An  older  population  often  shows  higher  rates  of  marriage  simply  be- 
cause there  are  more  individuals  of  marriageable  age.  But  other  factors 
are  clearly  at  work  in  the  United  States,  for  while  the  median  age  of  the 
population  has  risen,  the  median  age  at  marriage  has  fallen. 

Median  Age  at  First  Marriage  and  Marital  Status  of 
Population,  United  States,  1890-1950 


MEDIAN  AGE  AT  FIRST  MARRIAGE 

PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER 

YEAR 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1890 

1910 
1930 
1950 

26.1 
25.1 
24.3 

22.7 

22.0 
21.6 
21.3 
20.3 

52.1 
54.2 
58.4 
68.2 

54.8 
57.1 
59.5 
66.1 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P— 20,  No.  38, 
1951,  p.  3. 

Thus  the  increasing  marital  rates  of  the  population  do  not  by  any  means 
merely  reflect  the  aging  of  the  population.  As  the  median  age  has  risen 
from  23  in  1900  to  over  30  in  1950,  the  median  age  of  American  males  at 
marriage  has  fallen  from  26  in  1900  to  23  in  1950.  Moreover,  a  rising 
divorce  rate  has  accompanied  the  rising  marriage  rate. 


Marriage  and  Divorce  Rates,  United  States,  1890-1950 

(Per  1,000  population) 

Year  Marriage  Rate  Divorce  Rate 

1890  .  '.     ~     .  .  9.1  ^ 

1900 9.3  .7 

1910 10.3  .9 

1920 12.0  1.6 

1930 9.2  1.6 

1940 10.4  1.7 

1950 11.1  2.6 

Source:    U.S.   Public  Health   Service,   Vital   Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  and  Vital  Statistics— Special  Reports. 

Both  an  ease  of  marriage  and  greater  brittleness  of  marriage  are  reflected 
in  these  combined  trends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  approve  of 
marriage:  more  of  them  do  it,  they  do  it  younger,  and  they  do  it  more 
often. 

One  frequent  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  that  the  American  is  a 
hasty  and  careless  individual  who  marries  first  and  regrets  later.  More 
seriously  it  has  been  interpreted  to  represent  the  deep  corruption  of 
American  morals.  In  truth,  however,  it  is  only  a  factual  consequence 
of  traits  that  other  students  have  found  admirable.  Antonio  Iglesias,  for 
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example,  noted  with  approval  the  American  belief  in  romantic  love.^*'  The 
democratic  consequence  of  the  faith  in  romantic  love  was  noted  by  Caprile 
who  observed  that,  by  contrast,  the  Argentine  girl  practically  never  mar- 
ries outside  her  class. ^^  Siegfried  calls  attention  to  another  side  of  the 
issue  when  he  observes,  with  some  French  cynicism,  that  in  the  United 
States  woman  reigns  supreme. ^^  But  looking  at  the  complex  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  European  woman  Mira  Gavrilovitch  overwhelmingly 
approves.  She  observes,  indeed,  that  she  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
the  gymnastic  "jack-in-the-box"  movements  of  American  men  whenever 
a  woman  desired  to  rise  from  her  place  and  the  custom  of  removing  the 
hat  in  the  presence  of  women  in  the  apartment  hallway  or  elevator.^^  In 
contrast  to  women  in  most  European  countries  who  are  still  fighting  for 
political  rights  and  do  not  have  equality  in  social  or  professional  life  ( for 
example,  women  cannot  assume  guardianship  of  foster  children,  nor  act 
as  witnesses  to  the  signing  of  a  will )  women  in  the  United  States  live  in  a 
kind  of  paradise.  They  have,  also,  all  sorts  of  work-saving  devices  (without 
to  be  sure  the  same  advantage  in  obtaining  servants)  unavailable  to 
European  women. 

In  the  opinion  of  Gavrilovitch,  American  women  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  youth  and  beauty.  The  American  woman  enters  marriage  on  terms  of 
full  equality;  she  retains  control  of  her  possessions;  and  the  institution  of 
the  dowry  is  unknown.  In  vocational  life,  too,  the  woman  is  equal  to  men. 
In  fact  women  in  America  often  prefer  to  use  the  title  "Miss"  even  though 
they  are  married.  In  many  European  countries  the  status  of  women  is  so 
much  dependent  on  the  man  that  the  title  "Mrs."  is  an  item  of  honor,  and 
its  omission  is  an  insult.  Bernard  Person  agrees  that  women  in  America 
are  truly  emancipated — not  only  may  they  vote,  but  they  are  not  kitchen 
slaves. ^^  A  Dutch  matron  spends  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  the  kitchen.  She 
inevitably  thinks  the  American  woman  is  a  slave  to  her  pleasure  "either 
a  goose,  an  unrivaled  flirt,  a  vamp,  or  worst  of  all,  a  film  star."  ^^  The  role 
played  by  women  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  United  States  is  often  a  shock 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  increased  rate  of  marriage  and  divorce  are  the  other  side  of  proc- 
esses which  make  romantic  love  the  central  element  of  marriage  and 
maximize  the  social  and  political  freedom  of  women.  If  the  only  thing 
justifying  marriage  is  romantic  love,  it  becomes  an  intolerable  burden 

10  Antonio  Iglesias,  "Candid  Comment  from  a  Mexican  Cousin,"  in  B.  P.  Adams,  ed., 
You  Americans  (New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1939),  p.  140. 

11  Alberto  Caprile,  Jr.  "From  the  Argentine  Angle,"  in  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

12  Andre  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1955), 
p.  59. 

13  Mme.  Mira  Gavrilovitch,  "You  American  Women,"  in  Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4,  64. 

14  Bernard  Person,  "A  Dutchman  Comes  to  New  Amsterdam,"  in  Adams,  op.  cit., 
p.  109. 

^5  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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when  love  is  no  longer  present — when  a  social  complex  rests  exclusively 
on  a  personal  tie,  that  tie  must  be  present.  The  emancipation  of  women 
frees  them  from  the  indignities  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  for  they  can  fend 
for  themselves  and  maintain  their  dignity  as  individuals.  This  means  that 
the  number  of  households  will  tend  to  increase  since  it  is  assumed  that 
where  love  exists  marriages  ought  to  continue.  At  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age population  of  each  household  declines. 

Population,  Households,  and  Ratio  of  Population 
to  Households,   United  States,   1890-1950 


POPULATION 

HOUSEHOLDS 

POPULATION 

YEAR 

(In  millions) 

PER 

HOUSEHOLD 

1890        .        . 

.     .     .     62.8 

12.6 

4.9 

1910     .     . 

.     .     .     92.9 

20.2 

4.5 

1930     .     . 

.     .     .  122.7 

29.9 

4.1 

1950     .     . 

.     .     .  150.6 

42.8 

3.5 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census. 

As  marriage  becomes  more  brittle,  households  increase,  family  size  de- 
clines, and  the  number  of  older  persons  increases,  the  family  also  loses  its 
capacity  to  care  for  the  old,  the  sick,  and  infirm.  The  increase  of  average 
age  of  the  population  has  been  noted,  having  risen  from  17  years  in  1826 
to  over  30  years  in  1950.  Between  1940  and  1950  the  group  of  persons  over 
65  increased  36  per  cent.  The  group  between  45  and  64  increased  16.7  per 
cent.  Greater  numbers  of  older  persons  appear  precisely  when  the  family 
is  less  able  to  absorb  them.  The  psychology  of  the  nation  formerly  domi- 
nated by  youth  is  increasingly  dominated  by  age.  Siegfried  has  noted  that 
as  the  great  depression  made  security  a  problem,  national  campaigns  in 
the  name  of  the  aged  gained  immediate  success. ^"^  It  is  estimated  that  by 

Gainful  Workers,  United  States,  1830-1950 

(In  millions) 

Population  10  years 
Years  of  age  or  over  Gainful  Workers 

1830 8.6  3.9 

1860 22.4  10.5 

1890 47.5  29.0 

1920 82.7  42.4 

Over  14  years  of  age 

1950 112.4  59.0 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1957,  p.  95. 


16  Siegfried,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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1960  the  number  of  persons  over  65  will  be  around  18  million  and  that,  if 
the  trends  continue,  by  1980  one  half  of  the  population  will  be  45  or 
older. ^^  The  common  practice  of  industry  of  not  hii-ing  persons  over  45  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  family  is  decreasingly  able  to  absorb  older 
persons  almost  guarantees  the  political  action  of  the  old. 

The  forces  that  afiFect  the  structure  and  size  of  the  family  also  react 
upon  the  labor  force.  The  emancipation  of  women  socially  and  politically 
has  made  possible  the  increased  entry  of  women  into  the  labor  force. 
Whereas  in  1870  women  made  up  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force 
(1.9  million  women  employed  in  the  total  1870  labor  force  of  11  million) 
women  accounted  for  28.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1950. 


Males  and  Females  in  Labor  Force,  Unked  States,  1890-1950 

(In  millions) 

Males 

.     18.8 
32.9 

45.4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Comparative  Occupational  Statistics  for 
the  United  States,  1870—1940,  and  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P— 25, 
No.  93,  1953. 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Per  Cent 
Female 

1890     .     .     . 
1920     .     .     . 
1950     .     .     . 

.     .     .     18.8 
.     .     .     32.9 
.     .     .     45.4 

4.1 

9.9 

18.1 

17.9 
21.3 

28.5 

The  story  of  the  Negro  in  America  began  as  a  problem  of  labor  when — 
after  random  attempts  to  enslave  the  Indians  failed  and  the  use  of  in- 
dentured servants  proved  inefficient — slaves  began  to  be  imported,  origi- 
nally by  the  Dutch  and  English,  from  Africa. 


White  and  Negro  Population,  United  States,  1890-1950 

(In  millions) 


Year 


White 


Negro 


1790     .     .     . 

...       3.1 

1830     .     .     . 

.     .     .     10.5 

1860     .     .     . 

.     .     .     26.9 

1890     .     .     . 

.     .     .     55.1 

1920     .     .     . 

.     .     .     94.8 

1950     .     .     . 

.     .     .  134.9 

.7 

2.3 

4.4 

7.4 

10.4 

15.0 


Source:     U.S.    Bureau    of    the    Census,    Historical    Statistics    of    the 
United  States,  Series  B,  13—23. 


Because  of  the  heavy  augmentation  of  the  white  population  by  immigra- 
tion, its  increase  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Negro.  The  Negro  pop- 
17  Russell  W.  Davenport,  U.S.A.  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1931),  p.  170. 
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ulation  dropped  from  about  16  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1850  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  in  1950.  With  the  decline  of  immigrants  from  Europe, 
the  Negro  population  has  increased  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  white. 

This  population — white  and  nonwhite,  native-born  and  foreign-born — 
is  processed  in  various  ways  by  the  institutions  in  a  manner  which  in  turn 
reacts  back  on  American  social  life.  Education  is  one  of  the  direct  ways 
a  society  affects  its  population.  The  population  has  received  more  educa- 
tion as  time  has  gone  by.  The  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  persons  5 
to  20  years  old  enrolled  in  school  increased  from  65  per  cent  in  1920  to 
over  72  per  cent  in  1950.  In  1955  the  population  5  to  34  years  of  age  en- 
rolled in  school  was  50.8  per  cent  white,  50.7  per  cent  nonwhite.  The  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  attended  has  increased  for  all  groups.  In  1950  the  me- 
dian number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  25  years  of  age  or 
older  was  9.3  (9.0  male,  9.6  female,  9.7  white,  6.9  nonwhite).  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  declined  from  2.7  for  persons  14  years  of  age  or  over 
in  1947  (1.8  illiteracy  for  whites,  11.0  for  nonwhite)  to  2.5  in  1952,  with 
greatest  educational  gains  made  by  nonwhites. 

High  School  and  College  Graduates,  United  States,  1890-1950 

(In  thousands) 


Year 

High  School 

College 

1890     .     .     . 
1920     .     .     . 
1950     .     .     . 

.     .     .          43.7 
.     .     .        311.2 
.     .     .     1,199.7 

15.5 

48.6 

438.0 

Source:    U.S.    Office   of  Education,   Biennial  Survey   of  Education   in   the 
United  States  (1952-1954). 

In  1950  there  were  1,850  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  with  a  faculty  of  over  210,000  and  a  resident  college  enrollment  of 
2,374,000.  These  institutions  conferred  over  498,000  degrees  (over  433,000 
college  degrees,  over  58,000  masters  degrees  and  over  6,000  doctorates). 

A  number  of  properties  of  American  character  are  manifest  in  its  educa- 
tional composition.  It  is  an  intelligent,  well-trained  population.  Education, 
in  fact,  is  something  of  a  national  religion.  In  1950  the  American  people 
spent  over  10  billion  dollars  for  education,  and  there  were  more  than  1.2 
million  teachers.  Enrollments  in  schools  and  colleges  numbered  31  million 
in  1950,  and  part-time  adult  education  accounted  for  30  million  more — 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  between  ages  of  five  to  twenty 
were  in  school.  In  World  War  I,  76  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  had  only 
gone  as  far  as  the  eighth  grade  or  less,  but  only  30.9  per  cent  of  the  enhsted 
men  fell  into  this  category  in  World  War  II.  The  numbers  of  men  who  had 
completed  college  had  more  than  tripled. 
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The  institutions  of  a  society  also  shape  the  population  religiously.  The 
American  population  is  both  religious  and,  it  seems,  becoming  more  so. 

Number  of  Churches  and  Church  Members, 
United  States,  Years,  1906-1950 

(In  thousands) 

Year  Churches  Church  Members 

1906  .  '.     '.     '.     '.     .  210  38,068 

1916 227  41,927 

1926 232  54,576 

1940 244  65,501 

1950 286  86,830 

Source:  Yearbook  of  American  Churches  (New  York,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  1951). 

In  composition,  church  membership  in  the  United  States  is  primarily 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Church  Membership,  United  States,  Specified  Years 

(In  millions) 

Year  Protestant  Catholic  Other 

1926 31.5  18.6  4.5 

1940 37.8  12.2  5.4 

1950 51.1  28.6  7.1 

1955 58.4  33.4  8.3 

Soubce:    Yearbook    of    American    Churches    (New    York,    National    Council    of 
Churches,  1955),  pp.  288  fl. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  Protestant.  Those  characteristics  of  the 
national  character  tied  to  Protestantism  find  anchorage  here. 

Finally,  the  population  is  distributed  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and 
occupations.  In  this  respect,  America  shows  a  dramatically  changing  por- 
trait. 

Urbanization  in  the  United  States  from  1790 

Per  Cent  of  Population 
Year  in  Urban  Areas 

1790 Sl 

1800 6.1 

1830 8.8 

1860 19.8 

1890 35.4 

1920 51.2 

1950 57.4 

Souhce:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Preliminary 
Release  (1950). 
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The  number  of  gainful  workers  employed  in  farm  occupations  had  de- 
clined steadily  throughout  American  history,  falling  from  71.8  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  in  1820,  to  58.9  per  cent  in  1860,  to  37.5  per  cent  in  1900, 
and  down  to  11.6  per  cent  in  1950. 

WORLD    COMPARISONS 

The  American  population  has  a  number  of  distinctive  properties.  It  has 
grown  rapidly  both  by  birth  and  immigration.  But  the  brakes  have  been 
suddenly  applied,  and  there  is  a  pile-up,  continuing  at  present,  in  older 
age  categories.  A  large  percentage  of  its  adult  members  are  married.  Its 
women  enjoy  great  freedom  and  play  a  considerable  and  growing  role  in 
its  labor  force.  It  is  well  educated;  it  is  religious;  it  is  urbanized. 

But  the  full  meaning  of  these  various  characteristics  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate if  they  are  taken  by  themselves.  Many  of  these  population  charac- 
teristics tie  in  with  properties  of  national  character;  but  this,  too,  takes 
one  only  a  short  way.  It  is  most  immediately  revealing  to  locate  the  Amer- 
ican population  in  a  context  of  the  world  population,  as  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  of  discovering  what  is  genuinely  unique  about  it  and  attributing  to 
population  only  what  is  proper  to  it.  When  viewed  in  this  way,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  in  its  growth  the  American  population  has  participated 
in  a  world  trend. 

World  Population,  1650  and  1950 


1650 

J  950 

Area 

In  millions 

Per  Cent 

In  millions 

Per  Cent 

World 

545 

100.0 

2,400 

100.0 

United  States  and 

Canada 

1 

0.2 

166 

6.9 

Latin  America 

12 

2.2 

162 

6.7 

Europe 

100 

18.3 

559 

23.3 

Asia 

330 

60.6 

1,302 

54.3 

Africa 

100 

18.3 

198 

8.3 

Oceania 

2 

0.4 

13 

0.5 

Source:  W.  S.  Woytinsky  and  E.  S.  Woytinsky,  World  Population  and  Production  (New 
York,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1953),  pp.  34-36. 


The  population  of  the  world  has  undergone  tremendous  expansion  in 
modern  times — from  ¥2  billion  in  1650  to  2/2  billion  in  1950.  In  this  great 
expansion  European  peoples  played  the  most  dramatic  role,  spreading  to 
many  areas  of  the  world.  Since  1650  the  European  stock  has  increased 
eightfold,  non-European  stock  only  fourfold. 

An  increase  of  population  can  have  quite  diflferent  meanings,  as  Malthus 
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Peoples  of  European  Stock,  1950 

(In  millions) 

Area  Number 

World 800                        ~~ 

Europe 550 

United  States  and  Canada 145 

Latin  America 48 

Asia  (and  Asiatic  U.S. S.R.) 40 

Africa 7 

Oceania 10 

Source:   National  Resources  Committee,  The  Probleins  of  a 
Changing  Population  (May,  1938),  p.   19. 

noted,  depending  on  whether  it  takes  place  in  terms  of  relatively  accessible 
resources.  In  the  first  instance  it  represents  an  optimistic  and  expansive  de- 
velopment of  institutions;  in  the  second  it  may  be  the  source  of  grimly 
contractive  institutional  adjustments.  To  some  extent  the  growth  of  Euro- 
pean population  has  had  opposite  societal  implications  from  the  growth 
of  non-European  populations,  a  situation  reflected  by  comparative  birth 
death  rates. 


Birth  and  Death  Rates  and  Rate  of  Population  Growth, 
Major  Demographic  Groups,  1950 


Annual 

Birth  Rate 

Death  Rate 

Per  Cent 

Per  1000 

Per  1000 

Growth 

Demographic  Group 

Population 

Population 

in  Population 

I:   North   America,   Western   Europe, 

16-24 

11 

1.1 

Austi-alia,     New    Zealand     . 

11:   U.S.S.R.,    Eastern    and    Southern 

25-30 

15 

1.2 

Europe,     Japan,     Argentina     . 

Ill:  Africa,  Asia,  Middle  East,  Latin 

America 

40-45 

30 

1.2 

World  Average 

37 

25 

1.2 

Source:  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook,  1952. 


That  these  differential  rates  of  birth  and  death  are  a  product  of  social 
institutions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  operate  is  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  these  birth  and  death  rates  with  the  racial  distribution 
of  mankind. 

It  is  clear  that  the  racial  distribution  of  the  world's  population  cuts  across 
the  demographic  groups.  Some  of  the  white  populations  of  Europe  fall 
into  Demographic  Group  II;  the  black  population  of  the  United  States 
falls  into  Demographic  Group  I. 
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Population  Distribution  of  Major  Racial  Groups,  1950 

(In  millions) 

Continent  White  Yellow -Br  own  Black 

World 1,354  Sle  230 

United  States  and 

Canada 148  3                        15 

Latin  America 61  71                        30 

Europe 514  45                         - 

Asia 556  686                       50 

Africa 55  10  133 

Oceania 10 1 2_ 

Source:    W.    S.   Woytinsky   and   E.    S.   Woytinsky,   World   Population   and   Production    (New   York, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,   1953),  p.  51. 

World  Population  by  Eras 

(In  millions) 

Era  Estimated  Population 

Paleolithic  Period 

(200,000  B.c.-25,000  B.C.) 2-5 

Neolithic  Period 

(8,000  B.c.-5,000  B.C.) 5-20 

Early  Civilization 

(5,000  B.c.-1,000  B.C.)       20-40 

Later  Civilization 

(1,000  B.C.-250  B.C.) 50-200 

Premodem  Period 

(250  B.c.-1,500  A.D.) 200-300 

Source:    J.   O.    Hertzler,    The   Crisis  in   World   Population    (Lincoln, 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1956),  pp.  16-21. 


It  is  estimated  that  barring  major  wars  or  catastrophies  the  population 
of  the  world  will  increase  by  between  500  and  1,200  million  by  1980.^^ 
And  Harrison  Brown  has  arrived  at  a  projected  world  population  of  6.7 
billion  for  the  year  2050. 

Estimated  Future  World  Population 

_____^__ (Ii^  billions) 

Date  Population 

1950  .     .     ]     .     ]     '.     ]     ;     ]     .  2.4 

1975 3.4 

2000 4.8 

2025 6.0 

2050 6.7 

Source:   Harrison  Brown,  The  Challenge  of  Man's 
Future  (New  York,  Viking,  1954). 

18  F.  W.  Notestein,  "Population — the  Long  View,"  in  T.  W.  Schultz,  ed.,  Food  for 
the  World  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1945),  pp.  36  S. 
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The  estimates  of  the  future  population  of  the  world  are  modified  by 
considerations  of  factors  that  could  check  the  present  rate  of  growth.  A 
population  could  double  itself  at  the  following  rates. 

Possible  Rates  of  Population  Growth  and  Corresponding 
Periods  Required  to  Double  the  Population 

Per  Cent  Time  in  Years  Required  to 

Annual  Growth  Double  the  Population 

3.0  .     .      .     .     .      ~      7~.      .     .  24 

2.0 35 

1.0 70 

0.5 140 

Source:   Karl  Sax,  Standing  Room  Only   (Boston, 
Beacon  Press,  1955),  p.  36. 

The  age  compositions  of  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  time 
reflect  the  fact  that  death  rates  are  being  cut  more  rapidly  than  birth 
rates. 


Major  Age  Groups,  Percentage  Distribution,  1947 

Under                        1 5-59  60  years 

Region                   15  years                        years  and  over 

World 36                               57  7~ 

America 

United  States 

and  Canada 25                                64  11 

Latin  America 40                                55  5 

Europe 

Northern,  Western,  and  Cen- 
tral      24                                62  14 

Southern 30                                59  11 

Eastern  and  U.S.S.R.     ...     34                                59  7 

Asia 

Near  East 40                               54  6 

South  Central 40                                56  4 

Japan 37                                55  8 

Other 40                               55  5 

Africa 40                               55  5 

Oceania 28                                62  10 

Source:   United  Nations,  World  Population  Trends  (New  York,  1949),  p.  15. 

The  only  area  of  the  world  with  an  older  population  than  Nortli  America 

is  the  original  homeland  of  the  northern  Europeans — the  northern, 
western,  and  central  areas  of  Europe.  In  these  ai^eas  14  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  as  compared  with  11  per  cent  in 
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the  United  States.  Similarly,  in  these  areas  76  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  15  years  of  age  or  older,  as  compared  with  75  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  These  comparisons  suggest  a  strong  structural  similarity  between 
the  institutional,  development,  and  population  bases  of  northern,  western, 
and  central  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  educational  status  of  a  population  is  produced  by  the  operation  of 
its  institutions.  This  educational  status  in  turn  reacts  back  on  the  society's 
ability  to  handle  its  problems  successfully.  When  I.  L.  Kandel  made  his 
study  of  comparative  education  ^^  he  argued  that  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  are  among  the  leading  "educa- 
tional laboratories"  of  the  world.  He  felt  that  nationalism  and  national 
character  were  among  the  foremost  causes  of  distinctive  educational  de- 
velopment. Nicholas  Hans  "^  divided  the  factors  influencing  education  into 
natural  ( racial,  linguistic,  geographic,  and  economic ) ,  religious  ( Catholic, 
Anglican,  Puritan),  and  secular  (humanism,  socialism,  nationalism  and 
democracy).  To  the  list  Cramer  and  Browne-^  add  such  influences  as 
basic  customs,  status  of  progressive  educational  thought,  and  attitude  to- 
ward international  cooperation.  Suoh  factors  determine  tlie  types  of 
educational  control,  which  may  emphasize  strong  local  responsibility  and 
decentralized  control  (United  States,  Japan),  strong  national  or  state 
control  with  centralization  (France,  the  Philippines),  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  national  and  local  units  (England,  New  Zealand), 
or  national  control  of  policy  but  decentralization  of  administiative  details 
(U.S.S.R.  and  Argentina).^-  America  belongs  among  those  groups  leaving 
education  to  an  unusual  extent  in  local  hands. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  genuinely  comparative  picture  because  of  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  education  may  be  organized.  But  in  the  United 

Some  Comparative  Illiteracy  Rates,  1950 

Per  Cent 
Nation  Illiteracy 

United  States 2.5 

U.S.S.R 19.8 

India 85.0 

Pakistan 86.2 

Philippines 50.0 

Thailand 86.0 

Source:  John  Francis  Cianiek  and  George  Steven- 
son Browne,  Contemporary  Education  (New  York, 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1956),  pp.  201  ff. 

1^  I.  L.  Kandel,  Comparative  Education  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1933). 

20  Nicholas  Hans,  Comparative  Education  ( London,  Routlege  and  Kegan  Paul, 
1949). 

21  John  Francis  Cramer  and  George  Stephenson  Browne,  Contemporary  Education 
( New  York,  Harcourt,  Bace,  1956 ) . 

22  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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States  around  90  per  cent  of  the  children  5-17  years  old  are  in  school,  a 
higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  country.  In  the  United  States  the  pro- 
portion who  continue  on  to  the  university,  a  proportion  which  is  growing, 
is  also  larger.^^  A  kind  of  minimum  picture  of  extreme  contrasts  may  be 
seen  in  the  comparative  illiteracy  between  United  States  and  some  other 
selected  nations.  So  far  as  Westernization  is  correlated  with  the  decline  of 
illiteracy,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the 
appearance  of  universal  education,  the  United  States  is  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  scale. 

This  also  appears  from  the  fact  that  countries  undergoing  most  rapid 
industrialization  which  is  one  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  Westerni- 
zation show  increase  in  the  number  of  schools.  Japan,  for  example,  had 
23,388  schools  in  1937;  the  number  had  increased  to  40,817  in  1952.  The 
number  of  universities  increased  from  45  to  201.  There  were  more  than 
twice  as  many  teachers,  and  enrollment  in  all  schools  rose  from  13  to  19 
million.^*  In  Russia  between  1939  and  1946  the  total  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation in  millions  of  rubles  rose  from  21,000  to  over  40,000.  In  Soviet 
Russia  in  1939-1940  there  were  a  total  of  192,197  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  34/2  million.  Among  these  were  3,733  technicums,  750  higher  in- 
stitutes, and  33  universities.-^ 

Religiously  the  United  States  is  unique  in  its  predominant  Protestant 
Christian  structure  with  a  strong  Catholic  Christian  minority  and  a  much 
smaller  Jewish  minority. 

Distribution  of  Jewish  People  by  Continent,  1939  and  1948 

(In  thousands) 

Region  1939  1948 

World     .     .     ~     '.     .  16,634  11,374 

North  and  South  America  .  .  5,480  5,778 
Europe,  including 

Asiatic  U.S.S.R.  and 

Turkey 9,739  3,779 

Asia 772  1,030 

Africa 610  746 

Oceania 33  41 

Source:  W.  S.  Woytinsky  and  E.  S.  Woytinsky,  World  Population  and  Pro- 
duction (New  York,  Twentieth  Century  Fund),  1953,  p.  56;  Leon  Shapiro 
and  Boris  Sapir,  "Jewish  Population  of  the  World,"  American  Jewish  Year- 
book, 1948-49  (Philadelphia,  Jewish  Publication  Society,  1949),  p.  56. 

If,  as  has  been  maintained,  religion  has  consequences  for  the  outlook  of 
a  society,  and  if  it  interacts  and  helps  to  shape  the  other  institutions,  there 

23  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

24  Ministry  of  Education,  Tokyo. 

25  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  World  Hand- 
book (1951),  p.  390. 
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is  clear  reason  for  seeing  the  United  States  as  uniquely  structured  by  its 
religion. 

Finally,  it  is  noted  that  the  total  social  structure  divides  into  the  broad 
divisions  of  urban  and  rural.  Historically  the  United  States  shifted  dramat- 
ically from  rural  to  urban  type.  Its  population  is  sharply  differentiated 
within  the  world  population  in  this  respect. 


World  Agricultural  Population,  1948 

Fersons 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

in  Agriculture 

Total  Area 

World  Agricultural 

Area 

(In  millions) 

Population 

Population 

World 

1,377 

58.5 

100.0 

United  States  and 

Canada 

32 

20.0 

2.3 

Latin  America 

97 

62.6 

7.0 

Europe 

128 

33.0 

9.2 

U.S.S.R. 

99 

58.6 

7.2 

Asia 

874 

70.0 

63.5 

Africa 

143 

74.0 

10.4 

Oceania 

4 

33.0 

.3 

Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics  (January,  1950),  p.  4. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  if  one  looks  at  the  contrast  in  the 
agricultural  labor  force. 


World  Agricultural  Labor  Force,  1950 

(In  thousands) 

Number  Engaged    Number  Engaged  Number  Engaged 

in  All                in  Subsistence  in  Commercial 

Area              Agriculture                 Farming  Farming 

World      .     ...     530                            325  205 
United  States  and 

Canada 10                                 2  8 

Latin  America      ...       45                               30  15 

Europe        70                                7  63 

U.S.S.R 50                              —  50 

Asia        310                            246  64 

Africa 45                               41  4 

Oceania 1                                —  1 

Source:  W.  S.  Woytinsky  and  E.  S.  Woytinsky,  World  Population  and  Production  (New 
York,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,   1953),  p.  461. 


The  United  States  is  not  only  the  single  most  urbanized  area  of  the  world, 
but  even  this  is  not  the  whole  story  unless  one  takes  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  the  rural  dweller  is  a  farmer  rather  than  a  peasant. 
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SUMMARY 

The  scientific  explanation  of  anything  has  two  major  parts:  describing 
and  establishing  relations.  No  matter  what  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained, 
the  scientist  assumes  that  it  is  related  to  others,  and  these  to  others  still, 
and  so  to  all  possible  facts  or  events.  The  scientist  is  led,  thus,  to  the  concept 
of  a  completely  deterministic  universe.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  that 
he  must  know  everything  to  know  anything.  This  first  assumption  is  modi- 
fied by  a  second — that  some  facts  or  events  will  on  investigation  be  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  any  others.  A  science  is  ordinarily  the 
attempt  to  explain  such  a  set  of  related  phenomena  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  laws.  Such  a  set  of  laws  cannot  be  logically  closed,  however,  for 
the  facts  and  events  studied  in  the  set  also  have  relations  to  others  outside 
it.  For  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  relations  between  phenomena 
within  a  set  are  called  central  and  peripheral.  The  aim  of  the  present 
section  is  to  study  various  important  categories  of  peripheral  relations  of 
American  society,  the  first  of  which  have  to  do  with  population. 

It  is  the  task  of  sociology  to  describe  and  establish  relationships  of  the 
peculiar  set  of  phenomena  having  to  do  with  interhuman  behaviors.  Such 
interhuman  behaviors  appear  in  various  complexes  called  groups,  com- 
munities, and  societies.  A  society  is  the  largest  complex  of  interhuman 
behavior  identifiable  as  a  single  unit.  This  sociological  usage  has  taken 
only  one  of  the  popular  uses  and  fixed  it  in  the  interests  of  having  a  con- 
sistent language.  Other  popular  uses  of  the  term  society  (as  "high" 
or  "fine"  society,  or  "formally  organized  associations")  are  accounted  for 
in  sociology  by  other  terms. 

Society,  forming  the  largest  distinguishable  unit  of  interactive  life,  is 
distinguished  from  population  which  is  a  collection  of  individuals  con- 
ceived distributively  rather  than  collectively.  Between  society  and  popu- 
lation there  are  less  direct  relations  than  between  one  aspect  of  interhuman 
behavior  and  other  composing  a  society.  Thus  a  population  is  conceived  as 
one  of  the  raw  materials  of  a  society. 

The  importance  of  population  for  society  has  been  subject  to  theorizing 
for  tlie  past  150  years.  Malthus,  who  began  tlie  modern  discussion, 
thought  that  population  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  food  supply.  Thus 
despite  temporary  favorable  effects  of  population  increase  the  ultimate 
significance  of  population  is  that  it  produces  mouths  to  feed  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  tlian  it  can  produce  food  to  satisfy  them.  The  level  of  life  is  conse- 
quently pressed  down  to  the  point  of  bare  subsistence.  Numerous  nine- 
teenth century  thinkers  like  Sadler  and  Spencer  tidied  to  find  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  mitigate  the  pessimistic  conclusions  of  Maldius.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Gini  tried  to  advance  pseudo-scientific  principles  to  justify  quite 
pessimistic  theories  of  the  decline  of  civilization.  The  French  demog- 
rapher, Dumont,  added  new  dimensions  to  population  theory  by  indicat- 
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ing  ways  in  which  life  in  society  reacts  in  turn  upon  population,  radically 
modifying  its  structure.  For  example,  the  higher  the  level  of  society,  the 
lower  tile  birth  rate.  Against  this  background — the  modification  of  popula- 
tion by  society — modem  theorists  have  shown  greater  receptivity  to  Mal- 
thus'  original  formulations.  As  Carr-Saunders  expressed  the  modem  out- 
look, the  production  of  an  optimum  population  is  increasingly  visualized 
as  a  social  objective. 

Thus  the  American  population  as  a  fundamental  resource  of  American 
society  has  characteristics  in  part  shaped  and  produced  by  the  society. 
Among  its  major  properties  are  its  growth  (from  a  little  more  than  2  mil- 
lion in  1776  to  more  than  170  million  in  1958),  its  historically  high  birth 
rate  (however  dropping  from  30  to  24  per  1,000  population  from  1900  to 
1950),  and  its  relatively  low  death  rate  (dropping  from  15  to  10  per  1,000 
population  between  1900  and  1950).  This  population  has  been  in  part  a 
product  of  immigration  which  came  to  over  40  million  between  1820  and 
1950.  Some  hardening  of  structure  has  been  evident  since  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  American  population  policy  has  closed  toward  immigra- 
tion from  the  outside;  the  number  of  aliens  excluded  or  deported  has 
risen.  An  internal  hardening  of  institutions  is  reflected  in  a  declining  birth 
rate.  This  has  produced  an  old  population,  the  median  age  having  risen 
from  20  in  1860  to  over  30  in  1950. 

Other  institutional  changes  are  reflected  in  the  marital  status  of  the 
population.  The  proportion  of  married  persons  in  the  population  14  years 
of  age  or  older  has  risen  from  52  per  cent  in  1890  to  over  68  per  cent  in 
1950.  The  median  age  for  males  at  first  marriage  has  fallen  from  26  to  22. 
The  divorce  rates,  too,  have  risen  from  .5  per  1,000  population  in  1890  to 
2.6  per  1,000  in  1950.  While  this  is  deplored  by  some  thinkers  as  indicative 
of  moral  decline,  it  is  a  reflection  of  a  kind  of  prosperity  that  makes  mar- 
riage possible  and  a  correlate  of  the  outlook  which  makes  romantic  love 
the  central  core  of  marriage.  The  number  of  households  has  risen  from  12 
in  1890  to  43  million  in  1950.  The  population  per  household  has  dropped 
from  4.9  to  3.5. 

The  labor  force  also  has  changed  in  composition.  It  has  lost  the  young 
^and  gained  the  women.  Since  1890  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  has  increased  from  15  per  cent  to  over  28  per  cent  in  1950.  The  story 
of  the  Negro  in  America  began  with  an  early  demand  for  cheap  labor. 
In  1790  there  were  about  700,000  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  In  1950 
there  were  over  15  million.  In  part  because  of  the  large  white  immigrations 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Negro  dropped  from  16  per 
cent  of  the  population  to  less  than  10  per  cent  in  1950.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion has  been  growing  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  the  general  population. 

The  American  population  is  well  educated,  with  a  low  illiteracy  rate  of 
2.5  per  cent  in  1952.  The  median  number  of  years  of  school  completed 
by  persons  over  25  years  of  age  was  9.3  in  1950. 
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The  three  major  rehgions  in  the  United  States  are  Protestantism,  Ca- 
thohcism,  and  Judaism.  There  were  around  58  milHon  Protestants,  33  mil- 
hon  Cathohcs  and  5  milhon  Jews  in  the  United  States  in  1955.  The  United 
States  is  also  highly  urban;  the  percentage  of  urbanites  grew  from  5.1 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  1790  to  57.4  per  cent  in  1950. 

The  uniqueness  of  America  already  appears  in  the  comparison  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  world.  It  has  about  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  world  population.  Its  expansion  belongs  to  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  European  peoples  in  modem  times.  It  belongs  to  those  groups 
with  the  lowest  birth  and  death  rates  of  the  world.  It  also  belongs,  in  pop- 
ulation characteristics,  to  those  groups  with  older  populations.  It  is  most 
closely  similar  in  this  respect  to  northern,  western,  and  central  Europe.  It 
has  one  of  the  lowest  illiteracy  rates  of  the  world.  It  has  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  persons  aged  5  to  17  enrolled  in  school  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  further  has  the  highest  proportion  going  on  to  the  university. 
Religiously  it  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  Protestant  areas  of  the  world, 
but  it  has  a  significant  Catholic  minority  and  a  lesser  Jewish  minority.  It 
also  has  one  of  the  most  completely  urbanized  areas  of  the  world,  and  its 
agricultural  labor  force  is  more  completely  composed  of  commercial 
farmers  than  any  other  major  nation  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  argument  that  the  phenomena  studied  by  science 
appear  in  different  levels?  What  alternatives  are  there  to  viewing  them  in 
this  manner? 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  the  sociological  concept  of  society?  How  does  it  differ 
from  popular  conceptions? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  concept  of  population?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
concept  of  society? 

4.  Trace  the  main  development  of  population  theory  since  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Whose  theory  do  you  most  prefer?  Why? 

5.  At  what  rate  has  the  American  population  grown?  Why  do  you  think  it  has? 
Do  you  think  this  rate  of  growth  will  continue? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  an  old  population?  How  do  you  classify  the  American 
population?  What  are  the  implications  of  this  for  American  society? 

7.  Trace  the  growth  of  urbanism  in  America.  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
world  population? 

8.  How  does  the  religious  composition  of  American  society  compare  with  that 
of  the  world? 

9.  What  relations  do  you  find  between  American  character  and  the  American 
population? 

10.  What  is  the  significance,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  educational  composition  of 
the  American  population? 


American  Natural  Resources 


At  times  a  population  is  confused  with  the  society  created 
by  the  behavior  of  that  population.  Actually  population  is  merely  one  of 
the  prerequisites  of  society,  for  any  plurality  of  people  could  behave  in 
a  variety  of  interhuman  ways.  The  natural  resources  at  the  disposal  of  a 
population  are  not  so  easily  confused  with  the  society.  We  are  used  to 
treating  them  as  mere  raw  materials  available  to  but  not  identical  with 
society. 

The  eventual  role  played  by  the  natural  resources  at  the  disposal  of  a 
people  is  most  dii'ectly  evident  whenever  the  environment  and  the  ma- 
terials it  supphes  approach  the  limits  beyond  wliich  life  becomes  impos- 
sible and  the  risks  ai'e  lam  of  death  from  heat,  cold,  thirst,  or  starvation. 
Generally,  the  more  nearly  one  approaches  an  environmentally  fixed  limit 
of  life,  the  more  completely  and  directly  individual  and  social  activities  are 
determined  by  natural  environment  or  resom'ces.  A  group  of  desert  Bed- 
ouins must  constantly  orient  its  activities  to  tlie  shortage  of  water.  Tliis  lack 
steers  the  whole  of  life  in  a  way  almost  inconceivable  to  a  modem 
urbanite  who  find  water  only  as  far  away  as  tlie  neaj-est  tap.  The  arctic  Es- 
kimo must  constantly  regulate  action  to  tlie  cold  and  a  periodically  inac- 
cessible food  supply.  In  the  covered  wagon  migrations  through  the  great 
American  West,  people  sometimes  found  themselves  trapped  on  the  trails, 
facing  starvation  with  winter  ahead.  At  times,  horses,  oxen,  and  even 
dogs  were  eaten.  There  were  even  cases  of  extreme  social  deterioration, 
such  as  the  cannibalism  in  the  party  trapped  in  Donner  pass.  The  envi- 
ronment is  always  in  the  background  of  individual  and  social  behavior — 
however  apparently  remote.  The  explanation  of  society  in  terms  of  nat- 
ural environment  and  resources  has  been  most  frequent  from  the  liberal 
outlook  on  human  affairs. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    NATURAL 
RESOURCES    FOR    SOCIETY 

The  liberal  outlook  locates  human  aspiration  at  the  core  of  social 
values;  the  conservative  outlook  adjusts  social  values  around  stability. 
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The  liberal  theory  seeks  to  achieve  its  values  by  the  development  of  per- 
sonality; the  conservative  theory  seeks  to  achieve  its  goals  by  strengthen- 
ing social  order.  To  the  liberal,  conservative  values  are  secondary  and 
conservative  theory  restrictive;  to  the  conservative  the  liberal  values  are 
shallow  and  liberal  theory  dangerous.  Undoubtedly  each  of  these  values 
has  its  place,  and  each  of  these  theories  has  its  importance,  for  people 
want  both  freedom  and  security  and  to  develop  both  personality  and 
social  order.  This  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  a  difference  of 
emphasis  or  erase  the  fact  that  epochs  have  varied  in  the  importance  they 
have  assigned  to  these  respective  values  and  theories. 

During  those  epochs  of  mankind  when  liberal  values  have  been  pur- 
sued and  liberal  theories  accepted,  great  importance  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  the  role  of  environment  and  natural  resources  in  human  affairs. 
This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  optimistic  young-man's  culture  of  classical 
Greece.  The  Greeks  had  great  faith  in  progress  and  believed  that  the 
development  of  personality  was  the  proper  means  for  achieving  it.  In 
accord  with  this,  they  believed  that  wherever  they  appear  men  are  es- 
sentially the  same,  at  least  by  nature.  There  was  a  difference,  to  be  sure, 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  but  this  was  not  a  racial  difference. 
It  was  a  product  of  the  natural  and  social  environment  that  shaped  human 
behavior  in  different  ways.  If  a  Greek  were  brought  up  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  barbarian,  the  Greeks  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  act  like  one 
and  vice  versa.  The  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  democracy,  and  they 
thought  they  could  determine  a  kinship  between  it  and  the  comparative 
barrenness  of  their  erroded,  hillbound  valleys.  They  theorized  that  barren 
lands  poor  in  resources  made  men  tough,  independent,  hard-working,  and 
self-reliant.  By  contrast,  they  thought  that  mild  climates  and  lands  rich 
in  resources  made  men  soft,  lazy,  inclined  to  place  ease  and  safety  above 
independence  and  freedom  in  the  scale  of  evaluations.  While  a  lack  of 
resources  made  the  Greeks  democratic,  a  plenitude  of  resources  made  the 
barbarian  despotic.^ 

In  eighteenth-century  England  and  France  such  a  hberal  mood  was 
again  manifest.  A  large  proportion  of  the  major  thinkers  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  many  in  the  United  States,  were  convinced  that  man's  free- 
dom was  more  praiseworthy  than  his  security.  His  nature  was  theorized 
to  be  basically  good.  His  natural  and  uncorrupted  state  was  considered 
to  be  positively  noble — giving  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  noble  savage. 
The  actual  differences  to  be  observed  among  people  were  then  attributed 
to  the  different  environments  in  which  men  live  and  to  the  different 
resources  available  to  them.  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
these  thinkers,  thought  that  cold  climates  make  men  vigorous,  independ- 
ent, courageous,  and  inclined  toward  drunkenness.  Hot  climates  reverse 

1  Herodotus,  The  Persian  Wars,  III,  106;  IV,  28-31;  and  IX,  122. 
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all  this.^  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  available  resources,  for  Montes- 
quieu brought  Greek  theories  up  to  date.  In  the  United  States  similar 
theories  appear  in  modified  form  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  thought  that  the 
hope  of  democracy  lay  with  small  farmers  who  had  to  work  hard  on  their 
small  farms  with  limited  resources.  Such  industry,  independence,  sobri- 
ety, and  hard  work,  he  believed,  was  the  true  hope  of  democracy. 

The  advancement  of  such  studies  of  the  influence  of  natural  resources 
on  society  eventually  led  to  the  emergence  of  the  special  social  science  of 
geography.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  conception  of  a  general  eco- 
nomic geography  was  advanced  by  Turgot.^  Toward  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tm-y,  von  Humbolt  ^  made  several  scientific  expeditions  in  Central  and 
South  America.  In  his  observations  on  the  distribution  of  plant  life  by  alti- 
tude and  temperature,  tropical  agriculture,  the  distribution  of  people  and 
culture,  he  outlined  a  science  of  the  influence  of  environment  and  resources 
on  social  life.  Humbolt,  in  turn,  had  strong  influence  on  Ritter  ^  who 
thought  the  earth  had  been  divinely  planned  with  different  habitats  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  peoples.  Coast  Hnes, 
mountain  barriers,  deserts  were  all  of  special  consequence  for  society.  The 
new  science  of  geography  came  into  its  own  with  Ratzel,  a  joxunalist 
turned  geographer,  who  was  a  sort  of  roving  correspondent  for  the  news- 
paper, Kolnische  Zeitung,  visiting  and  writing  reports  on  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.^  He  adapted  the  theory  that  new  organic  forms  develop  by 
migration,  isolation,  and  response  to  special  envirormient. 

As  social  geography  has  continued  to  evolve,  scientists  have  grown 
less  inclined  to  be  rigid  in  their  construction  of  the  relation  of  environ- 
ment, natural  resources,  and  society.  They  have  also  undertaken  more 
detailed  studies  of  institutions.  Le  Play,  for  example,  theorized  that  the 
family  was  the  fundamental  social  unit,  determined  by  its  geographical 
location.'''  The  economic  order  of  social  institutions  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  family  as  a  crucial  point.  Le  Play  made  systematic 
use  of  the  social  survey  for  this  purpose.  He  introduced  the  study  of 
family  budgets  as  a  device  for  determining  the  standard  of  living.  Using 

2  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  trans,  by  Thomas  Nugent  (New 
York,  Hafner,  1949),  Book  XIV,  Sec.  2. 

3  Robert  Jacques  Turgot  (1727-81),  French  statesman  and  economist.  See  his 
Reflexions  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  richesses  ( Paris,  1776 ) ;  English  Trans- 
lation (London,  Macmillan,  1898). 

4  Alexander  von  Humbolt  (1769-1895),  German  naturaUst  and  human  geographer. 
See  K.  Bruhns,  ed.,  Alexander  von  Humbolt,  trans,  by  Jane  and  Carohne  Lassell  (Lon- 
don, 1873). 

5  Karl  Ritter  ( 1779—1895 )  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  dtiring 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  von  Humbolt.  His  major  work  was 
Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltnis  zur  Natur  und  zur  Geschichte  des  Menschen,  2  vols. 
(Berlin,  1817-1818). 

6  Friedrich  Ratzel  (1884-1904).  His  works  include  Anthropogeographie,  2  vols. 
(Stuttgart,  1882-1891)  and  Politiche  Geographie  (Munich,  1897). 

"  Frederic  Le  Play  ( 1806-82).  See  J.  B.  Vignes,  La  science  sociale  d'apres  les  prin- 
cipes  de  Le  Play  et  de  ses  continuateurs,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1897). 
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Le  Play's  methods,  his  students  made  numerous  monographic  studies  of 
the  social  systems  of  the  world. 

Demolins,  for  example,  made  a  study  of  the  family  in  steppe  regions 
which,  he  argued,  determine  both  property  and  family  form.^  A  nomadic 
family  has  to  be  ready  to  move  at  any  time;  it  requires  free  passage  on  its 
transit  routes.  Under  such  circumstances  the  exclusive  ownership  of  land 
becomes  socially  restrictive;  common  ownership  is  typical.  The  family 
is  patriarchal  in  form;  all  persons,  other  than  married  daughters,  are  in 
a  subordinate  position,  ^he  family  strives  for  self-suflSciency,  and  per- 
jnanent  organizations  of  famihes  into  larger  units  are  lacking.  To  be  sure, 
the  aggregations  for  caravan  travel  are  larger  than  the  family,  but  they 
are  variable  and  temporary.  Even  then  a  kind  of  superfamily  appears 
with  temporary  authority  assigned  to  the  caravan  chief.  Demolin  thought 
this  patriarchal  structure  originated  out  of  the  environment  and  re- 
sources of  the  Asiatic  steppes. 

Other  followers  of  Le  Play  carried  out  many  similar  studies  of  the  ties 
between  social  institutions  and  habitat.  A  wide  variety  of  social  phe- 
nomena were  provisionally  explained  geograpliically:  monogamy,  polyg- 
amy, poHtical  form,  size  of  the  state,  mihtarism,  psychological  outlook,  and 
even  political  preference. 

Sorokin  has  summarized  the  major  correlations  claimed  to  have  been 
established  by  the  social  geographers:  ^  (1)  Correlations  are  claimed 
between  the  size  of  the  state  and  political,  racial,  and  other  frontiers. 
Areas  separated  by  mountains  or  seas  are  thought  to  promote  separate 
political  and  cultural  groups.  Large  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thought 
to  promote  large  states.  (2)  Correlations  are  claimed  between  environ- 
ment and  certain  special  social  characteristics.  Societies  with  large  ter- 
ritories are  said  to  be  expansive,  mihtaristic,  optimistic,  youthful,  and 
tolerant  of  racial  and  social  differences.  Confined  political  units  are  said 
to  be  pessimistic  and  rather  sterile.  ( 3 )  Correlations  are  claimed  between 
geography  and  political  organization  as  when  the  despotism  of  Egypt 
is  related  to  the  plains  and  floods  of  the  Nile.  The  conflict  for  water  is 
said  to  have  invited  arbitrary  decisions  by  central  power.  (4)  An  equa- 
torial drift  has  been  asserted  for  civilization.  Peoples  of  warm  lowlands 
are  said  for  this  reason  to  have  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  hardier  peoples 
from  the  north.  This  is  presumably  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  India 
by  the  Aryans,  of  China  by  the  Mongols  and  Manchus,  of  Greece  and 
Rome  by  northern  Germanic  tribes.  (5)  The  northward  trend  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  theory  that  world  leadership  is  linked  with  temperate  climates. 

8  Edmond  Demolins  (1852-1907),  French  geographer  and  educator,  author  of  Les 
grandes  routes  des  peuples,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1901-1903).  For  his  social  geography  of 
France,  see  Les  Francais  d'aupurd'hui:  les  types  sociaux  du  midi  et  du  centre  (Paris, 
1898). 

^  Pitirim  Sorokin,  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories  (New  York,  Harper,  1928), 
pp.  177-186. 
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( 6 )  Somewhat  similar  is  the  Hnkage  of  climate,  genius,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  as  a  factor  in  health,  physical  vitality,  and  mental  efiBciency. 
Since  climate  changes  in  time  it  causes  cyclical  waves — the  emergence 
and  decline  of  civilization.^ 

Many  of  these  hypothetical  correlations  rest  on  presumed,  inadequate, 
or  sometimes,  contradictory  evidence.  Sometimes  an  historical  accident 
has  been  turned  into  a  world  process.  The  fact  that  societies  have  varied 
tremendously  under  the  same  conditions  is  usually  ignored.  The  experi- 
mental study  of  the  e£Fects  of  temperature  and  other  such  factors  have 
not  borne  out  the  theories  as  to  their  effects  on  health  and  efiBciency. 

A  more  sober  view  of  the  effects  of  graphic  factors  and  resources  is 
summarized  by  Sorokin:  (1)  The  conditioning  role  on  society  of  the 
geographic  environment  and  resources  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  (2) 
The  influence  of  such  factors  is  not  equally  rigid  for  all  types  of  social 
phenomena.  (3)  Where  correlation  between  society  and  geography  is 
demonstrable,  it  is  rarely  direct.  (4)  Many  social  forms  are  often  possible 
under  the  same  conditions.  (5)  The  more  complex  the  civilization,  the 
less  direct  is  the  correlation  of  geography  and  society. ^° 

The  fact  that  the  early  claims  of  the  social  geographers  proved  to  be 
too  extensive  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  the 
science  a  complex  body  of  accurate  knowledge  was  built  up  of  various 
direct  and  indirect  ties  between  society  and  environment  resources.  And 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  unique  array  of  conditions  and  factors 
present  in  any  given  case  will  be  a  component — never  the  whole — in  the 
uniqueness  of  the  society.  The  rich  store  of  geographic  theory  has  been 
drawn  upon  by  Semple  and  other  students  of  American  social  geography 
for  their  explanations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    FACTORS    IN 
AMERICAN    HISTORY 

Semple  observed  in  her  pioneer  work  on  the  relation  between  geogra- 
phy and  American  historical  development  that  the  single  most  important 
geographical  fact  in  United  States  history  was  its  location  on  the  Atlantic 
opposite  Europe.^ ^  The  general  pattern  of  its  historical  and  cultural  evo- 
lution have  been  tied  in  the  closest  manner  to  developments  in  Europe, 
particularly  northern  Europe. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  three  movements 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent  became  important:  (1) 
the  development  of  the  banks  fisheries,  (2)  the  search  for  the  Northwest 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  102-105. 

11  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  rev.  by  Clarence  Fielden  Jones,  American  History  and 
Its  Geographic  Conditions  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1933),  p.  1. 
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Passage,  and  (3)  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade.^^  From  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
Race  the  Labrador  current  sweeping  down  the  continent  makes  it  a 
natural  habitat  of  such  fish  as  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod.  And,  while 
the  nearby  coastal  lands  are  bleak  and  rough,  these  waters  offered  them- 
selves for  an  early  beginning  of  a  long-lived  industry.  The  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage  is  the  late  by-product  of  the  tensions  that  arose  when 
the  Islamic  conquests  cut  the  trade  routes  to  the  East.  Its  significance  lay 
in  promoting  the  early  explorations  and  establishing  grounds  for  later 
territorial  and  industrial  claims.  The  earliest  fur  traders  were  the  French 
who  pioneered  the  inland  waterways  and  penetrated  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi;  the  Dutch  came  to  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  Valley; 
and  the  English  took  command  of  the  central  basin  of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  fur  resources  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  quickly  exhausted.  The 
English  settlements  in  contrast  to  most  settlements  by  the  French  as- 
sumed a  permanent  character.  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina the  mild  climate,  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  navigable  streams  and  creeks 
favored  agricultural  expansion. ^^"^  The  plantation  system  spread  up  the 
watercourses  as  much  as  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  planter  had  his  own 
wharf  from  which  he  shipped  tobacco  or  com  in  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  Europe  and  salted  cod  from  New  England.  The  result  was 
a  wide,  evenly  distributed,  rural  population  with  an  accompanying  lack 
of  roads  and  commercial  towns. 

According  to  Semple,  following  earlier  social  geographers,  one  of  the 
natural  effects  of  isolation  of  a  people  is  an  intensification  of  the  move- 
ment toward  nationalism.^*  The  English  colonies  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  new  world  were  isolated  both  by  the  ocean  and  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem. The  rivers  descended  too  precipitously  to  be  navigable  while  forest 
and  mountain  barrier  made  overland  travel  virtually  impassable.  The 
French,  moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  gateways  to  the  west,  such  as 
the  Hudson-Mohawk  depression.  The  mountain  system  thus  tended  to 
hem  the  colonists  on  the  coast  and  under  the  thumb  of  the  British  and 
was  a  causative  factor  in  an  intensified  self-consciousness  and  growing 
sense  of  revolt.  The  energies  mobilized  by  the  successful  war  smashed 
the  mountain  barrier.  "For  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty  years  tlie  American  people 
were  dammed  against  the  mountain  barrier.  But  the  energies  aroused  by 
the  prosecution  of  a  successful  war  and  the  snapping  of  the  cords  which 
held  the  colonies  in  leash  to  England  enabled  the  mass  of  American  life 
to  rush  through  the  breaches  in  the  mountains,  down  to  the  Mississippi 
and  beyond."  ^^ 

To  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  the  Alleghenies,  Semple  attributes  the  pat- 

12  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  58-59. 
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tern  of  settlement  in  early  America.  Not  all  colonies  contributed  equally 
to  the  western  movement,  precisely  because  of  the  location  of  these  high- 
ways. Pennsylvania  settlements  formed  a  line  from  Juiata  to  the  Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela,  and  Ohio.^^  In  Virginia  an  area  of  settlement  ex- 
tended to  the  western  rim  of  the  great  Appalachian  Valley.  The  frontier 
farms  and  villages  in  the  valleys  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  formed  into 
the  proposed  state  of  Franklin.  A  settlement  was  made  at  Muscle  Shoals 
on  the  Tennessee  River  in  northern  Alabama  in  1785.  Nashville,  with 
around  eight  cabins,  was  a  center  for  5,000  pioneers  who  settled  along 
eight  miles  of  river,  partly  as  a  product  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers,  partly  of  the  land  routes  through  the  Cumberland  range. 
Kentucky  settlements  were  determined  by  the  Ohio  River  and  Wilderness 
Road.  The  trans -Allegheny  settlements  took  on  special  importance  after 
the  revolution,  for  they,  in  turn,  formed  the  basis  for  western  claims. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  Semple  argues,  is  ordinarily  conceived  as  a 
happy  accident.  From  tlie  standpoint  of  the  social  geographer,  she  main- 
tains ^^  a  river  is  always  the  most  artificial  of  divisions.  Every  drainage 
system  forms  an  unbroken  whole.  From  the  beginning,  colonists  spon- 
taneously occupied  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  as  early  as  1788,  from  800 
to  900  boats  went  down  the  Ohio  carrying  20,000  people,  7,000  horses, 
3,000  cows,  900  sheep,  and  600  wagons. ^^  Jefferson  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  these  geographical  conditions.  As  early  as  January  1802,  he 
urged  on  Congress  the  desirability  of  purchasing  a  strip  of  territory  along 
the  Mississippi  north  of  the  Yazoo. ^^  Furthermore,  Napoleon  was  in- 
clined to  get  rid  of  the  territory  while  he  could  do  so  at  a  profit,  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  the  area  because  of  his  gen- 
eral military  situation. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  turn,  had  fateful  consequences  for  placing 
the  United  States  strategically  between  the  Spanish  holdings  in  Florida 
and  Mexico. -"^  It  was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  inrush  of  settlers.  It 
established  the  United  States  on  a  course  leading  toward  continental 
power.^^  There  soon  followed  the  Lewis  and  Clark  search  for  an  over- 
land commerce  route  to  the  Pacific  which  became  the  basis  for  claiming 
the  Oregon  territory  later. 

Semple  insists  that  despite  the  long-range  shift  of  emphasis  occasioned 

by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  orientation  and  development  of  Colonial 

America  and   the   United   States   in  tlie  early  nineteenth  century   was 

^dominated  by  the  ocean.  A  string  of  settlements  spread  out  along  the 

Atlantic  and  maintained  more  complete  contact  by  sea  than  by  land,  for 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  80  f. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  101  £F. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
2'>Ibid.,  p.  113. 
21  Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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the  land  routes  crossed  the  watercourses  at  right  angles  and  presented 
recurrent  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  there  were  plenty  of  good  harbors 
favoring  coastal  traffic.  Moreover,  the  tremendous  supply  of  rich  timber 
aided  the  early  development  of  shipbuilding.  Timber  usage  proceeded 
so  rapidly  that  by  1750  the  lumber  supply  of  the  older  ports  along  the 
shores  of  northeastern  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  had 
already  been  exhausted.^^  Shipbuilding  was  correlated  with  the  extensive 
fishing  oflF  the  Grand  Banks.  In  1664  Boston  had  300  fishing  boats.  Cod 
became  a  staple  of  New  England  export.  A  regular  fish  trade  was  carried 
on  with  Catholic  countries  of  southern  Europe.  At  this  period  the  right 
or  baleen  whale  still  frequented  the  New  England  shores.  A  booming 
whale  industry  developed,  led  by  Nantucket,  Long  Island,  and  New  Bed- 
ford, with  minor  participation  by  Providence,  Warren,  and  Newport.  In 
addition  to  shipbuilding  and  sailing  in  connection  with  fishing  and  whal- 
ing, a  booming  coastal  trade  developed.  European  trade  developed  in 
ships,  lumber,  fish,  whale  oil,  and  bone.  Colonial  products  were  carried 
to  West  India — fish,  salted  meat,  horses,  barrels  in  return  for  rum,  sugar, 
and  molasses.  Not  the  least  prosperous  were  trading  ventures  in  slaves. 

The  expansion  of  the  American  people  took  the  form  of  a  slow  advance 
from  the  tidewater  to  the  "fall  line"  and  from  there  across  the  Alle- 
ghenies.^^  It  made  rapid  progress  downstream  to  the  Mississippi  and  up- 
stream along  western  tributaries  to  the  edge  of  the  arid  areas.  It  leapt 
the  Great  Plains  and  Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  In  1790  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  west  of  the  mountains;  by  1820, 
this  proportion  had  climbed  to  25  per  cent.  The  rivers  of  the  great  cen- 
tral basin  provided  natural  migration  routes  for  the  movement.  The 
Northwest  Territory  was  approached  from  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Road  and  the 
Ohio  River  and  also  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  depression.^^  The  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  exercised  a  strong  influence  throughout  the 
lake  region. 

The  leap  over  the  Great  Plains  through  the  passes  of  the  Rockies  es- 
tablished the  national  state  on  a  continental  basis.  The  Santa  Fe  trail,  the 
Gila  trail  and  California  trail,  the  Spanish  trail,  and  later  the  Oregon 
trail  were  important  in  these  movements.  In  their  wake,  at  critical  junc- 
tures of  transportation  routes  and  at  places  with  characteristic  breaks  in 
transportation,  cities  emerge.  And  as  a  whole  the  United  States  assumes 
the  properties  of  a  continental  power. 

Thus,  to  Semple,  pattern  and  speed  of  settlement,  nationalism,  the 
location  of  industries,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  location  of  cities  were 
all  geographically  determined. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  American  society  is  to  be 
explained,  in  part,  by  the  presence  of  various  geographic  factors.  The 
presence  of  a  mountain  range  accounts  for  a  slowness  of  movement  in 
one  place,  the  presence  of  a  navigable  river  for  the  quick  flow  of  people 
in  another.  The  geographic  resources  account  for  the  location  and  often 
extent  of  special  industries.  When  the  correlations  between  society  and  en- 
vironment are  not  conceived  too  narrowly  they  are  helped  in  uncovering 
significant  relationships.  Once  the  society  is  established,  the  comparative 
abundance,  kinds,  and  quality  of  resources  often  become  more  impor- 
tant for  further  development  than  mere  location  of  a  coast  lines,  rivers, 
mountains,  or  lake  systems. 

AMERICAN    RESOURCES 

Perhaps  the  single  most  impressive  characteristic  of  American  re- 
sources has  been  their  sheer  abundance.  When  the  first  colonists  arrived 
they  found  a  land  of  untapped  richness.  The  land  was  populated,  to  be 
sure,  but  by  a  people  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  a  Stone  Age  tech- 
nology. From  the  viewpoint  of  the  European,  the  American  Indian  took 
from  his  environment  resources  which  were  largely  unimportant.  To  the 
colonists,  America  was  therefore  practically  a  virgin  land,  filled  with  pos- 
sibilities for  meeting  every  socioeconomic  need. 

At  first  the  colonists  experienced  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  from 
lack  of  food  in  the  Jamestown  and  Virginia  settlements.  This  must  be 
accounted  for  by  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  available  food  supply  which 
surrounded  them.  In  the  forests  nearby  were  deer,  rabbits,  squirrel,  tur- 
key, and  other  creatures.  There  were  native  woodland  birds  such  as 
partridge,  woodcock,  quail.  Ducks  and  geese  were  plentiful.  The  streams 
and  ocean  were  abundant  with  fish.  A  wide  variety  of  native  plants  grew 
wild  in  the  woods  and  fields — pumpkins,  wild  rice,  tomatoes,  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes.  Even  though  the  time  of  arrival  was  somewhat  unpropi- 
tious,  the  starvation  of  the  colonists  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tlieir 
ignorance  of  this  great  plenty.  In  large  measure  they  were  kept  alive  by 
friendly  Indians  who  taught  them  to  find  and  use  the  food  at  hand. 

The  tremendous  abundance  of  resources,  especially  of  new  land,  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  impressive  facts  to  all  people  arriving  later.  In 
1790  the  gross  land  area  of  the  United  States  was  889,000  square  miles, 
of  which  867,980  square  miles  was  land.  For  a  large  part  of  American 
history  the  amounts  of  land  tremendously  outran  social  needs.  Since 
1900,  however,  much  once-surplus  land  has  come  to  be  used  for  crops 
and  grazing. 

Next  to  the  land  itself  come  the  forests  as  probably  the  richest  natural 
resource  of  the  United  States.  Originally,  about  one  half  the  continental 
land  area  was  forest-covered,  but  this  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a 
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Main  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  Continental  United  States  ** 


Date 


Accession 


Gross  Area 

(In  thousands  of 

square  miles) 


1790 Continental  U.S. 

1803 Louisiana  Purchase 

1819 Treaty  with  Spain, 

Florida,  and  Other 

1845 Texas     .... 

1846 Oregon        .     .     . 

1848 Mexican  Cession 

1853 Gadsen  Purchase 

1950 Continental  U.S. 


889 

827 

59 
390 
286 
529 

30 
3,628 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1953,  p.  8. 
'  Numerous  minor  acquisitions  are  not   listed. 


Land  Used  for  Crops  and  Grazing,  United  States,  1900  and  1950 

(In  millions  of  acres) 

Category  1900  1950 

Total 1,450  1,429 

Land  in  Farms  Used 

for  Crops 319  409 

Land  Available  for 

Grazing 1,131  1,020 

In  Farms 363  620 

Outside  Farms     ....  768 400 

Source:  L.  A.  Reuss,  H.  H.  Wooton,  and  F.  J.  Marschner,  Inventory  of 
Major  Land  Uses  in  the  United  States  (U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1948), 
pp.  30,  32;  and  H.  H.  Wooton,  Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  United  States 
(U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1953). 

third  by  1950.  Not  until  the  Civil  War  and  the  industrialization  following, 
with  their  enormous  use  of  lumber,  did  there  come  to  be  some  general 
realization  that  the  forests  would  not  last  forever.  Even  then,  almost 
another  half  century  went  by  before  a  conservation  movement  was 
started  under  the  leadership  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1905 


Available  Forest  and  Woodland,  United  States,  1900  and  1950 

(In  millions  of  acres) 

1900 

579 

388 

191 

Source:  L.  A.  Reuss,  H.  H.  Wooton,  and  F.  J.  Marschner,  Inventory 
of  Major  Land  Uses  in  the  United  States  (U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture, 
1949),  pp.  30,  31;  and  H.  H.  Wooton,  Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the 
United  States  (U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1953),  pp.  10-11. 


Category 

1900 

J  950 

Total    .... 
Outside  Farms 
In  Farms      .... 

...     579 
...     388 
.     .     .     191 

606 
386 
220 
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the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  established  and  assigned  the  management  of 
national  forests. ^^  The  available  area  for  forest  and  woodland  has  been 
steadily  increased  since  1900,  primarily  from  farmlands.  From  the  forest 
lands  the  United  States  is  extracting  around  12  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber 
a  year.  This  includes  around  52  million  board  feet  of  saw  timber.^^ 

The  United  States  also  has  vast  mineral  resources  and  for  a  long  time 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  such  materials  for  the  world.  The  country 
now,  however,  imports  more  minerals  than  it  exports.  As  the  United 

Mineral  Production  and  Consumption,  United  States,  1950 

(In  millions  of  1935-1939  average  dollars) 

Production  Consumption 

Material  1950  1950 

Mineral  fuels 3,731  3,892 

Bituminous  coal 957  911 

Anthracite 173  158 

Crude  petroleum 2,128  2,361 

Natural  gas 327  318 

Natural  gasoline 147  145 

Metals 572  "           1,002 

Iron  and  ferroalloys     ....  299  419 

Iron 265  264 

Other  metals 272  588 

Nonmetallic  minerals  other 
than  fuel 1,404 1,444 

Source:   U.S.  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  Resources  for  Freedom, 
Vol.  2   (June,  1952),  pp.  176-182. 

States  grows  more  and  more  to  be  an  industrial,  power-driven  civiliza- 
tion, the  rate  of  consumption  of  mineral  resources  increases.  The  use  of 
energy,  for  example,  doubled  between  1900  and  1950.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  reserves  of  some  such  fuel  sources  as  natural 
gas  and  petroleum.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  place  the  reserve 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  at  16  and  38  times  the  1940-1950  annual  pro- 
duction rates  respectively.  Coal  reserves,  which  can  be  estimated  more  ac- 
curately, are  at  around  484  times  tlie  annual  production  for  tlie  same 
period.  The  reserves  of  most  metals  are  hard  to  estimate.  About  90  per 
cent  of  iron  ore  requirements  in  the  United  States  are  met  from  domestic 
reserves,  some  85  per  cent  from  the  Lake  Superior  district.  American  re- 
serves are  being  complemented  by  the  use  of  high-grade  Canadian  and 
Venezuelan  deposits.  Some  of  the  energy  sources  such  as  bituminous  sand- 
stone have  hardly  been  tapped.  Otliers,  like  atomic  energy,  ai'e  still  too 
much  in  a  developmental  stage  to  be  estimated  reliably. 

25  W.  N.  Sparhawk,  "The  History  of  Forestry  in  America,"  Trees — The  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  (U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1949),  pp.  702  fiF. 

26  U.S.  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  Resources  for  Freedom,  Vol.  5 
(June,  1952),  p.  36. 
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Fuel  Reserves  of  the  United  States,  1950 

(Quadrillions  of  BTU) 

Ultimately 
Fuel  Source  Recoverable 

All  fuel  sources 29,060.8 

Coal 25,409.3 

Petroleum 366.4 

Bituminous  sandstone      ....  7.5 

Oil  shale 3,000.0 

Natural  gas 277.6 

Souhce:  Paul  Averitt  and  Louise  R.  Berryhill,  Coal  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Circu- 
lar 94    (1950),  pp.  30-31. 

UNITED    STATES    AND    WORLD    PRODUCTION 

As  in  the  case  of  population,  whatever  is  unique  in  American  resources 
only  begins  to  be  perceived  when  those  resources  are  compared  with  the 
resources  of  other  lands.  It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  a  small  proportion  of  the  world's  population. 

Distribution  of  Land  and  Population  by  Continent,  1938 

Per  Cent  of  Per  Cent  of 

Continent  Land  Population 

World    .     .     .     .     .     ~  100.0  100.0 
United  States  and 

Canada 14.8  6.6 

Latin  America 16.0  6.0 

Europe 4.1  18.3 

U.S.S.R 15.9  7.9 

Asia 20.3  53.5 

Africa 22.5  7.2 

Oceania 6.4  0.5 

Source:    International   Institute   of   Agriculture,    Agricultural    Commodities 
and  Raw  Materials   (Rome,   1944). 

The  United  States  proper  has  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population 
and  about  7  per  cent  of  the  world's  land  area.  The  total  surface  of  the 
world  is  around  36  billion  acres.  About  17  billion  or  almost  one  half  are 
unsuitable  for  agriculture  either  because  of  lack  of  rainfall  or  cold.  There 
are  perhaps  around  2.6  billion  acres  which  are  potentially  arable  but  are 
not  used  at  present. 

The  United  States  has  a  high  rate  of  comparative  production  of  farm 
produce.  It  produces  about  Va  of  the  free  world's  wheat,  more  than  /2  of 
its  com,  around  Yz  of  its  meat,  and  M  of  its  cotton. 

Parallel  di£Ferences  appear  with  respect  to  other  resources.  Forest 
originally  covered  about  one  third  of  the  land  of  the  world  and  more 
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Comparative  Production  of  Farm  Crops,  1955 

(In  thousands  of  short  tons) 

World 
Crop  United  States         (Excludes  U.S.S.R.) 

Wheat 28,000  174,000 

Com 91,000  162,000 

Rice 3,000  221,000 

Potatoes      ....  12,000  173,000 

Meat 14,000  49,000 

Sugar 2,000  38,000 

Cotton 4,000 8,000 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1957,  pp.  494, 
495,  496. 


Forest  Areas  by  Continent,  1937 


Acres  of  Acres  of 

Forest  Area  Productive  Forest 

Continent                         (In  millions)  Per  Capita 

World 9,830  2.7 

North  America      ....     1,800  6.2 

South  America 1,870  15.8 

Europe 240  0.7 

U.S.S.R 2,340  5.3 

Asia 1,280  0.7 

Africa 2,100  4.0 

Oceania 200 10.4 

Source:    United   Nations    Food   and    Agriculture   Organization,    Una- 
sylva  (July-August,  1948),  p.  166. 


Output  of  Roundwood,  1948 

Output  Per  Acre 
Estimated  Output  of  Accessible 

(Millions  of  Productive  Forest 

Region  cubic  meters)  in  Cubic  Acres 

World 1,436  040 

North  America  ....  360  0.49 
Middle  and  South 

America 160  0.16 

Europe 290  1.01 

U.S.S.R 265  0.36 

Near  East  and 

North  Africa 11  0.28 

South  and  East  Asia  ...  298  0.73 

Africa 51  0.16 

Oceania 21 0.36 

Source:  United  Nations,  Yearbook  of  Forest  Products  Statistics,  1949, 
P-  1. 
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than  half  of  the  habitable  land.  Forests  dominated  the  temperate  humid 
and  subtropical  zones.  Forest  products  have  been  both  a  building  ma- 
terial and  a  source  of  heat  and  energy  (a  role  lost  to  gas,  coal,  oil,  and 
water  power  in  recent  times).  The  United  States  and  Europe  are  over- 
cutting  their  forests.  Canada,  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  using 
only  a  fraction  of  their  forest  growth.  North  America  produces  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  roundwood. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  was  primarily  a  nonindustrial  nation 
and  producer  of  raw  materials.  The  nation  has  retained  much  of  this 
property  while  changing  from  a  producer  to  a  consumer  of  raw  materials. 
The  comparative  output  of  minerals  reveals  this  dramatically.  In  1937 
the  United  States  produced  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  minerals: 
34.4  per  cent  of  the  world's  metals,  47.1  per  cent  of  the  world's  fuels,  and 
21.9  per  cent  of  the  world's  nonmetalic  nonfuel  minerals.  While  the  rate  of 
production  and  consumption  is  picking  up  around  the  world,  the  1955  pic- 
ture shows  the  United  States  still  in  a  commanding  position.  Thus  the 
United  States  in  1955  was  producing  around  Js  of  the  free  world's  coal, 
around  %  of  its  oil,  }i  of  its  cement,  /s  of  its  iron,  /2  of  its  steel. 

Value  of  Mineral  Outpu^  by  Continent,  1938 

(Millions  of  U.S.  dollars  at  1930  prices) 

Continent  Value 

World 12,864 

North  America 5,216 

Middle  and  South  America  .     .  803 

Europe 3,886 

U.S.S.R 1,232 

Asia 1,164 

Africa 410 

Oceania 154 

Source:  League  of  Nations,  World  Production  and 
Prices,  1938-39   (Geneva,  1939),  p.  87. 


Comparative  Mineral  Production,  1955 


World  Total 

(Not  Including 

Item 

United  States 

U.S.S.R.,  China) 

Coal  (1,000  short  tons)     .     . 

493,000 

1,354,000 

Crude  Petroleum 

(1,000  barrels)     .     .     .     . 

.     2,485,000 

5,301,000 

Cement  (1,000  short  tons)     . 

55,000 

207,000 

Iron  ore  iron  content 

(1,000  short  tons)     .     .     . 

60,000 

147,000 

Steel  (1,000  short  tons)     .     . 

117,000 

244,000 

Source:   Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1957,  pp.  949-950. 
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The  picture  is  similar  in  all  major  areas  of  industrial  life.  In  1955  the 
United  States  produced  629  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  free  world's  total.  It  consumed  in  addition,  nearly  one 
half  as  much  energy  from  other  sources  as  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  with  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  and  about 
7  per  cent  of  its  land  area  produces  about  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial goods.  The  American  economy  consumed  2.5  billion  tons  of  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  and  foods  in  1950.  Around  18  tons  of  raw  materials 
per  person  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually.  Fuel  consumption 
amounted  to  7  tons  per  capita.  Nonmetallic  building  material  amounted 
to  5  tons  per  capita.  The  consumption  of  agricultural  and  forest  products 
(cotton,  oil,  industrial  fiber,  pulpwood)  amounted  to  2  tons  per  capita. 
The  consumption  of  food  came  to  1,600  pounds  per  capita.^^ 

INTERRELATION    OF    POPULATION    AND    NATURAL 
RESOURCES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

It  is  evident  that  population  and  resources  bear  important  relations 
to  each  other.  While  the  French  sociologist,  Durkheim,  believed  that 
the  most  important  property  of  social  life  was  the  kind  of  social  solidarity 
it  displays,  he  thought  that  this  property — which  he  sometimes  called 
moral  density — was  produced  by  the  physical  facts  of  material  density. 
"Moral  density  cannot  grow  unless  material  density  grows  at  jhe  same 
time,  and  the  latter  can  be  used  to  measure  the  former."  ^^  Whereas  lower 
/^^AA  societies  have  populations  of  low  density,  advanced  societies  do  not. -Ihg_ 

birth  rate  or  immigration  may  cause  an  increase  in  average  density^  They 
also  create  new  conditions  in  the  relation  of  men  to  resources  which  affect 
the  moral  density  of  society. 

Sumner,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  Durkheim,  theorized  that  the 
combined  effect  of  environmental  factors  and  population,  which  he  called 
the  man-land  ratio,^^  constitutes  the  fundamental  causes  of  any  given 
state  of  society  and  the  order  of  institutions  within  it.  Sumner  believed 
that  society  had  evolved  from  simpler  to  complex  forms,  with  each  stage 
representing  a  social  product  of  the  peculiar  man-land  ratio. 

Since  Sumner's  day,  there  has  been  an  abandonment  of  both  the  idea 
that  society  developed  through  a  single  sequence  of  evolutionary  stages 
and  the  idea  that  either  population  or  natural  resources,  singly  or  to- 
gether, have  any  single  set  of  effects.  Social  scientists  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  view  that  social  development  has  taken  multiple  forms  which 

2"  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  America's  Needs  and  Resources  (New  York,  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1955),  p.  754. 

28  Emile  Durkheim,  The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society,  trans,  by  George  Simpson 
(Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1947),  p.  257. 

29  Wilham  Graham  Sumner  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  The  Science  of  Society, 
4  vols.  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1928). 
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do  not  necessarily  follow  each  other  in  linear  sequences  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  raw  materials  and  population  on  society  are  multiple,  complex, 
and  most  frequently  indirect. 

There  was,  however,  a  significant  point  buried  in  Sumner's  theory. 
Population  and  natural  resources  are  important  for  each  other  as  well  as 
for  society.  Moreover,  their  conjoint  operation  is  sometimes  more  impor- 
tant than  their  isolated  effects. 

When  the  American  population  and  natural  resources  are  taken  to- 
gether and  compared  with  the  population  and  resources  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  a  sort  of  explosion  is  taking 
place  in  the  United  States.  Historically,  American  social  history  has  been 
marked  by  a  shortage  of  people  ( a  condition  promoting  the  extraordinarily 
high  birth  rate  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  great  immigration ) ;  at 
the  same  time,  American  society  has  had  access  to  fabulous  riches  in  land, 
forests,  minerals,  and  power.  This  has  left  indelible  marks  upon  American 
institutions  and  outlook. 

It  was  unnecessary  in  the  American  past  to  limit  family  members  be- 
cause there  were  limited  means  for  taking  care  of  them.  When  tensions 
developed  in  the  family,  nothing  was  easier  than  for  dissatisfied  members 
^o  move  on  to  land  or  opportunities  of  their  own.  Thus  a  father's  power 
-was  limited  because  he  could  not  hold  the  inheritance  of  family  property 
over  the  heads  of  his  sons.  It  also  meant  tliat  his  sons  might  leave  home 
early  and  quickly  achieve  a  status  equal  or  better  than  the  father's.  More- 
over, economic  activities  designed  to  husband  diminishing  or  scarce  re- 
sources have  usually  been  less  calculated  to  bring  quick  returns  than  ac- 
tivities which  wastefully  exploit  them. 

The  language  of  mining  has  significantly  extended  through  many  areas 
of  American  life:  in  the  early  days  Americans  mined  the  furs  from  the 
lakes  and  swamps  and  streams;  later  they  mined  the  forests;  and,  par- 
ticularly, they  mined  the  land.  Like  overfed  children,  it  has  been  possible 
for  Americans  to  eat  the  frosting  and  leave  the  cake.  In  contrast  to  a  society 
with  scarce  resources  where  the  language  of  husbandry  has  been  natural, 
in  America  the  language  of  mining — of  extraction — has  been  universalized. 

Throughout  most  of  American  history  people  have  been  dear  rather 
than  cheap.  TliisjtakenjtagetheiLwith  the  real  cheapness  of  materials  has 
_made  America  the  natural  home  of  the  labor-saving  device,  the  assembly 
line,  the  interchangeable  part^jy  cojitrast^in  Europe — where  somewhat 
the  reverse  relation  obtains — the  typical  invention  has  been  material- 
sayjng  rather , than  labor-saving. 

As  manifested  in  the  industrial  production  of  the  United  States,  these 
relations  appear  as  an  abundance  of  materials  and  a  highly  paid  labor 
force.  They  have  spurred  the  development  of  an  enormous  home  market 
guaranteed  by  policies  of  political  protection.  The  unique  devices  that  ex- 
ploited the  combustible  combination  were:  mechanization,  mass  produc- 
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tion,  the  scientific  organization  of  labor,  and  concentration  of  industrial 
administration.^'^  A  high  level  of  wages  continues  to  be  possible  only  when 
the  numbers  of  workers  are  reduced  by  mechanization.  To  formulate  this 
in  another  way,  only  a  high  level  of  production  would  make  possible  the 
high  wage  levels.  American  social  life  is  a  huge  fire  consuming  vast  quanti- 
ties of  fuel. 

With  the  entire  society  geared  to  a  high  level  of  change,  the  factory 
owner  had  great  freedom  for  procuring  loans  for  installing  new  equip- 
ment. Nothing  is  assumed  to  be  more  self-evident  in  the  United  States  than 
the  fact  that  if  an  activity  increases  production  it  is  worthy  of  support.  The 
installation  of  high  quality,  automatic  machinery  is  pressed  relentlessly. 
While  technological  displacement  simplifies  demands  on  the  worker,  it 
also  tends  to  shift  workers  to  higher  levels  in  the  technical  process.  By  way 
of  automation,  mechanization  follows  the  worker  up  the  technological 
ladder. 

The  other  side  of  the  process,  as  Siegfried  and  others  have  observed,  is 
the  mechanization  and  standardization  of  taste.  The  machine  acquires 
significance  only  when  confined  to  a  limited  range  of  models.  As  Taylor, 
the  father  of  time  and  motion  studies,  put  it:  "Better  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained with  materials  of  average  quality  than  with  material  of  high  but 
variable  quality."  To  use  fully  high  quality  material  is  to  slow  greatly  tlie 
industrial  process.  The  savings  are  made  through  a  standard  operation. 
A  single  textile  mill  specializing  in  one  fabric  can  cut  its  costs  below  any 
competitor.  Enormous  savings  are  secured  through  standardization  of 
spare  parts,  screws,  typewriter  keyboards.  Siegfried  points  out  that 
Herbert  Hoover,  while  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Coolidge  Adminis- 
tration, applied  his  engineering  talents  to  industrial  problems  and  reduced 
the  numbers  of  types  of  bottles  from  210  to  20,  bricks  from  66  to  7,  and 
grape  baskets  from  71  to  11. 

If  such  an  economy  is  to  work,  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  public  to 
prefer  a  limited  range  of  standard  products.  Standardization  extends  from 
the  product,  then  to  the  activities  that  produced  it  (Taylor's  time  and 
motion  studies ) ,  and  finally  to  the  very  organization  of  the  work  of  groups 
of  laborers  in  the  assembly  line  (introduced  in  the  Chicago  slaughter 
houses  after  the  Civil  War  and  dramatically  extended  to  industrial  auto- 
mobile production  by  Ford ) .  The  capital  plant  is  afiFected,  for  heavy  man- 
ual work  vanishes  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  such  time-con- 
suming efforts.  The  latest  phase  of  the  development  is  psychotechnology 
and  the  study  of  human  relations  in  industry. 

In  the  other  direction,  industry  can  rely  less  and  less  on  the  automatic 
good  will  of  the  public.  A  whole  technique  of  public  relations,  propaganda, 
and  advertising  continually  organizes  taste.  The  barriers  of  custom,  tradi- 

30  Andre  Siegfried,  America  at  Mid-Century  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1955), 
p.  137. 
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tion,  and  language  cannot  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the  market.  To  Sieg- 
fried's mind,  this  makes  the  American — hke  the  German — capable  of  a 
kind  of  pure  objectivism,  applying  the  same  routine  to  everything  regard- 
less of  other  considerations.  He  sees  Dale  Carnegie  as  attempting  to  apply 
this  method  even  to  personal  relations.^^  Friendship  is  reduced  to  a  set  of 
formulas  to  be  applied  to  friends,  strangers,  or  even  enemies.  Real  friend- 
ship disappears  in  a  world  in  which  only  connections  remain. 

To  Siegfried's  mind,  the  whole  of  Henry  Ford's  philosophy  rests  on  a 
productive  attitude  toward  machinery.  The  vision  is  one  of  mass-producing 
goods  through  machinery,  at  low  cost,  in  a  system  of  economic  democracy. 
Ford  accepted  high  wages  as  part  of  the  game;  and  in  1914,  when  the 
average  daily  wage  at  Detroit  was  two  dollars,  he  raised  it  to  five  and  in 
1920  to  six  dollars  for  an  eight-hour  day.^^  This  technique  of  quantity  pro- 
duction is  not,  Siegfried  believes,  incompatible  with  high  calibre  products. 
It  is  a  different  kind  of  property  from  the  individualized  quality  of  the 
European  artisan. ^^  When  the  machine  is  fed  raw  materials  of  uniform 
quality  it  will  by  reason  of  the  automatic  process  turn  out  goods  of  high 
and  uniform  standard  better  than  could  ever  be  turned  out  by  hand.  A 
primitive  artisan,  by  contrast,  will  charge  far  more  for  a  set  of  identical 
objects  than  for  the  same  number  not  identical. 

In  the  large  department  stores,  Siegfried  notes,  the  mass-produced  ar- 
ticles are  American;  quality  materials  are  foreign.  In  America  there  is  a 
tendency  to  prefer  manufactured  articles.  Partly  for  this  reason,  the 
American  lives  better  than  any  other  man  on  earth:  in  his  home,  clothes, 
transportation,  and  food,  he  has  the  greatest  number  of  the  high-average 
standard  products  of  economic  democratization  (mass-produced  luxury)  ^^ 
of  any  man  on  earth. 

In  the  ratio  between  population  and  natural  resources,  America  tends 
to  level  off  at  a  high  rate  of  exploitation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sheer 
numbers  of  a  selected  series  of  transportation  and  communication  items 
in  1955.  Transportation  and  communication  items  are  chosen  because  they 
indicate  rates  of  interhuman  activity.  Population  and  resources  cut  against 
one  another,  however,  like  two  blades,  and  the  institutional  adjustment 
between  them  cannot  be  set  at  an  indefinitely  rising  level.  Conservation 
rather  than  extraction  is  becoming  the  clue  to  certain  basic  changes  at 
work  in  American  society.  At  an  increasing  rate,  lands  are  being  developed 
in  drainage  enterprises.  There  were  7.3  million  acres  of  land  recovered  in 
this  manner  in  1900;  103  million  in  1950.  Irrigation  enterprises  in  17 
western  states  were  extended  to  7.5  millions  of  acres  in  1900,  to  25  million 
in  1950.  Organized  fire  protection  has  been  extended  to  increasing  areas  of 

31  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  161  fF. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  169,  170. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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Communications  and  Transportation,  United  States,  1955 

Classification  Quantity 

Merchant  fleets,  gross  tons 26,423,000 

Vessels  entered,  short  tons 94,128,000 

Freight  loaded,  short  tons 112,230,000 

Railway  traffic 

Passenger  miles 28,555,000,000 

Short  ton  miles 626,765,000,000 

Civil  aviation  miles  flown 779,893,000 

Motor  vehicles  in  use 62,020,000 

Telephones  in  use 56,243,000 

Telegrams  sent  (domestic) 153,179,000 

Letters  sent  (domestic) 52,234,000,000 

Newspapers 

Dailies 1,765 

Copies  per  thousand  population      .     .  339 

Radio  transmitting  stations 3,364 

Receiving  sets 138,700,000 

Television  receiving  sets 35,700,000 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1957,  pp.  953—956. 

forest  land — 60  million  acres  were  protected  in  1911,  228  million  in  1930 
and  360  million  by  1950.  Conservation  programs  mount  in  cost.  At  1950 
prices  the  annual  cost  of  forest  management  and  timber  production  was 
around  140  million  dollars.  This  includes  25  millon  for  fire  protection,  15 
million  for  protection  against  insects  or  disease,  and  20  million  for  planning. 
Beyond  this,  it  costs  $15,000,000  a  year  for  water  protection,  $10,000,000 
for  wildlife  habitat.  The  capital  invested  in  irrigation  projects  rose  from 
$68,000,000  in  1900  to  $1,833,000,000  in  1950.  The  establishment  of  an 
extraordinarily  high  rate  of  use  of  raw  materials  rushes  the  day  of  their 
exhaustion. 

COMPARATIVE    INTERRELATION    OF    POPULATION 
AND    RESOURCES:    AMERICA    AND    THE    WORLD 

A  restructuring  of  institutions  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  population  to 
resources  is  also  occurring  in  the  rest  of  the  world  where  it  assumes  some- 
what different  properties  than  in  the  United  States.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
clear  that  North  America  has  somewhat  greater  room  for  expansion  than 
most  world  areas.  In  use  of  their  potential  cultivatable  acres  of  land,  Asia, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Europe  are  nearly  at  their  limit.  All  otlier  continental 
areas  are  capable  of  some  improvement.  The  greatest  need  for  food  is  felt 
in  areas  already  densely  populated  and  with  the  most  rapid  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth.  Asia  is  at  the  most  critical  stage,  and  its  institutions  conse- 
quently tend  to  be  fixed  at  a  primitive  level. 
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World  Proportions  of  Land  to  People,  1950 

Cultivated  Acres 

Acres  Per 

Continent  (In  millions)  Person 

World  :  '.  ;  '.  ;  .  2,346  l2 

United  States  and 

Canada 595  3.6 

Latin  America 158  1.0 

Europe 394  .9 

U.S.S.R 200  2.8 

Africa 199  2.3 

Asia 787  .6 

Oceania 13  3.6 

Source:    United  Nations,   Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  Year- 
book, 1950. 

Primitive  man  had  to  depend  on  his  own  labor  to  meet  his  energy 
needs. ^^  The  active  adult  produces  about  150  energy  units  a  year  (equiva- 
lent to  150  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  energy).  The  domestication  of 
animals  increases  energy  sources.  A  large  draft  animal  (horse,  ox,  camel) 
can  produce  about  600  energy  units  a  year  and  can  potentially  increase 
human  energy  resources  from  5  to  10  times.  If  one  is  willing  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living,  however,  one  can  increase  the  population  so  extensively 
that  draft  animals  have  to  be  eliminated  as  competitors  for  the  food  sup- 
ply. Power  machinery,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  great  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living.  It  adds  inanimate  energy,  permitting  the  elimina- 
tion of  animals.  A  farm  tractor  produces  about  4,000  units  of  energy  a 
year.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  inanimate  energy  (as  from  coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  hydroelectric  power)  varies  from  14,000  units  in 
North  America  to  less  than  400  units  in  Asia.  Most  inanimate  energy  is 
consumed  in  industry. 

Since  coal  provides  more  than  half  of  the  energy  used  in  the  world,  it 
is  unusually  significant.  In  1937,  IVs  billion  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in 
the  world:  9  per  cent  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  34  per 
cent  were  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  world  re- 
serves are  about  5,574  billion  tons.  If  America  successfully  manages  to  ex- 
port her  "way  of  life,"  these  reserves  will  last  approximately  400  years.^^ 

The  world's  visible  reserves  of  petroleum  are  somewhere  between  50 
and  92  billion  barrels.  In  1950  the  world  consumption  was  around  4  billion 
barrels.  In  1937  North  America  consumed  60  per  cent  of  the  world  produc- 
tion, Europe  15  per  cent,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  9  per  cent.  If  the  American  rate 
of  use  is  generalized,  the  world  demand  by  1975  may  run  as  high  as  10 

35  For  a  full  treatment  see  Karl  Sax,  Standing  Room  Only  ( Boston,  Beacon  Press, 
1955),Ch.  5,  pp.  87-103. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  92;  and  U.S.  Dept.  State,  Energy  Resources  of  the  World,  Publication 
3428  (Washington,  1947). 
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billion  barrels.  If  one  adds  to  the  visible  reserves  the  probable  reserves 
under  land  areas  and  continental  shelves,  the  world  consumption  at  the 
present  rate  would  not  exhaust  the  supply  for  around  400  years.  However, 
the  generalization  of  the  American  rate  of  consumption  would  exhaust  the 
reserves  in  around  40  years. 

The  world's  water  power  production  was  around  172,000  millions  of 
kilowatt  hours  in  1937.  Per  capita  production  ranged  from  506  in  North 
America  to  20  in  Asia.  Potential  annual  production  is  approximately 
3,938,640  millions  of  kilowatt  hours.  Inasmuch  as  water  power  is  renew- 
able, it  is  in  a  somewhat  different  status  from  energy  from  coal  or  oil. 
In  view  of  the  potential  exhaustion  of  the  other  energy  sources,  however, 
water  power  could  not  possibly  serve  all  man's  future  needs,  quite  apart 
from  other  considerations. 

The  strategic  minerals  also  are  potentially  exhaustible.  Though  the  es- 
timates of  the  world  reserves  are  quite  uncertain,  various  guesses  have 
been  made.  Here,  too,  the  generalization  of  the  rate  of  consumption  of  the 
United  States  would  lead  to  a  relatively  early  exhaustion  of  world  supplies. 

Duration  in  Years  of  World  Mineral  Reserves 
of  Current  U.S.  Rate  of  Consumption 

Duration  in  Years 
( Based  on 
Mineral  Ultimate  Reserve) 

Iron    .........  74 

Manganese 50 

Bauxite 31 

Copper .  5 

Tin     .     . 6 

Lead 4 

Source:  E.  W.  Pherson,  "Estimates  of  Se- 
lected World  Mineral  Supplies,"  Proceedings 
of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference 
(New  York,  1950). 

It  is  little  wonder  that  most  serious  attention  is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  farming  the  sea,  recovering  elements  from  it,  and  exploring  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  atomic,  tidal,  and  solar  power.  Furthermore,  tlie 
widespread  assumption  in  America  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  world's 
ills  lies  in  the  export  of  the  "American  way  of  life"  may  well  be  questioned. 
It  may  only  bring  on  tlie  problem  of  the  restructuring  of  world  society 
more  speedily. 

SUMMARY 

The  second  great  resource  of  society,  taking  population  as  the  first,  con- 
sists in  the  natural  environment  and  its  resources.  These  resources  are 
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present  in  the  formation  of  society  and  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on 
it  which  is  greater  the  more  nearly  one  approaches  the  limits  beyond 
which  life  itself  is  impossible. 

The  significance  of  natural  resources  for  society  has  been  subject  to 
much  speculation  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  Such  speculations 
tend  to  be  more  prominent  in  liberal  eras  which  assume  that  human 
nature  is  potentially  everywhere  the  same  and  hence  which  look  to  various 
natural _ environmental  factors  in  part  for  an  explanation  of  social  differ- 
,ences.  Many  popular  notions  still  persist  from  these  sources.  The  ancient 
Greeks  thought  that  barren  lands  and  rigorous  climates  make  men  tough, 
independent,  and  inclined  toward  democracy  in  government.  This  idea 
was  revived  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  individuals  who  thought  it  ex- 
plained English  democratic  institutions  in  contrast  to  those  of  more  des- 
potic lands  to  the  south.  The  same  idea  is  even  used  popularly  in  America 
where  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  cold  northern  climate  makes  men 
ambitious  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  ambition  thought  to  be  produced  by 
a  lazy  southern  sun. 

Speculations  as  to  possible  influences  of  climate  and  natural  resources 
on  society  led  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  science  of  geography.  Even 
earlier  in  the  eighteenth  century  Turgot  conceived  of  a  science  of 
economic  geography,  and  Alexander  von  Humbolt  theorized  about  in- 
fluences of  environments  on  human  society.  Ritter,  the  father  of  social  geog- 
raphy, thought  that  the  world  was  divinely  planned  into  habitats  for 
special  kinds  of  people,  and  Ratzel  maintained  that  new  social  forms  ap- 
pear through  migration  and  isolation  even  as  biological  forms  do.  Le  Play 
developed  new  techniques — such  as  the  social  survey  and  the  comparison 
of  family  budgets — to  the  study  of  the  family,  the  primary  institution 
thought  to  be  determined  by  geographic  factors.  His  students,  such  as 
Demolins  in  the  study  of  the  nomadic  family  of  the  steppes,  continued  his 
theories. 

The  social  geographers  established  correlations  between  states  and 
mountains,  oceans  and  plains;  between  the  environment  and  such  social 
characteristics  as  expansiveness,  militarism,  and  optimism;  between  geog- 
raphy and  political  organization  such  as  democracy  and  despotism;  be- 
tween climate  and  social  traits.  Many  of  their  correlations  may  be  accepted 
if  it  is  realized  that  the  conditioning  role  of  environment  and  resources  is 
sometimes  direct  but  more  often  indirect;  the  relation  is  rarely  exclusive  or 
rigid;  not  all  social  factors  are  in  equally  strict  relation  to  geographic 
factors;  and,  finally,  the  more  complex  the  civilization,  the  less  rigid  the 
relation. 

Geographical  factors  have  played  a  role  in  the  shaping  of  American 
social  history.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  three 
major  movements  showed  this :  the  development  of  the  banks  fisheries,  the 
search  for  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade.  Later^ 
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the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  exercised  a  steering  influence 
on  settlement,  and  the  vast  resources  of  timber  played  a  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  early  industry.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  the  geographic 
effects  of  isolation  were  a  force  for  nationalism.  The  ocean  separated  the 
colonists  from  England;  the  Appalachian  mountain  system  held  them  on 
the  coast.  The  colonists  grew  to  be  self-conscious  and  separate.  Once  in- 
dependence was  secured  and  the  technique  of  mastering  the  wilderness 
developed,  the  mountain  passes  apparently  regulated  the  pattern  of  fur- 
ther settlement:  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  the  Alleghenies  were  hke  nozzles 
spraying  peculiar  types  of  settlers  on  the  backwoods.  The  pattern  of  fur- 
ther expansion  was  then  controlled  by  the  rivers,  the  great  plains,  and  the 
Rockies.  The  great  trails — Santa  Fe,  Gila,  California,  Spanish,  and  Oregon 
— played  a  role  in  the  West  similar  to  that  of  the  early  passes  through  the 
Alleghenies.  Once  society  is  established  such  geographic  factors  affecting 
location  drop  into  secondary  importance,  and  the  nature  and  abundance  of 
resources  become  more  significant  for  finrther  development. 

American  resources  have  been  most  marked  for  their  abundance.  There 
are  3,628,000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  continental  United  States.  In 
1950  there  were  606  millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  woodland.  America  has 
had  enormous  resources  of  minerals  and  a  high  rate  of  production. 

How  unique  the  United  States  is  with  respect  both  to  her  resources 
and  her  rate  of  use  of  them  appears  when  America  is  compared  to  the 
world.  With  a  little  over  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  the  United 
States  produces  about  Vs  of  the  free  world's  wheat,  more  than  /2  of  its  cot- 
ton. It  produces  about  "/io  of  the  world's  minerals — including  %  of  its 
metals,  nearly  %  of  its  fuels,  and  %  of  the  world's  nonfuel  minerals. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  United  State's  relation  to  its  natural 
resources  in  the  past  has  been  adjustment  to  vast,  apparently  inexhaus- 
tible, reserves.  There  has  been  no  need  to  save.  Hence,  with  expensive, 
people  but  cheap  resources  America  has  tended  to  develop  the  labor-sav- 
ing rather  than  the  materials-saving  invention.  It  has  organized  both  labor 
and  resources  to  a  high  rate  of  standardized  consumption.  This,  however, 
also  systematizes  an  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  use  of  resources,  some 
types  of  which  are  not  restorable.  For  both  restorable  and  nonres  tor  able; 
resources,  conservation  and  saving  have  tended  to  become  the  watchword. 

Soil  conservation,  irrigation,  and  swamp  drainage  extend  the  agricul- 
tural lands.  Fire  protection  and  reforestation  procedures  ai'e  increasingly 
put  into  practice.  Oil  wells  are  no  longer  pumped  at  destructive  rates. 
Mineral  resources  are  husbanded  with  a  new  care. 

The  structural  change  in  activity  away  from  pure  exploitation  to  con- 
servation and  saving  is  matched  by  trends  in  the  relation  of  population 
and  resource  in  the  world.  The  United  States  is  still  more  advantageously 
placed  with  respect  to  resources  than  much  of  the  world.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  a  major  component  in  the  frequent  proposal  to  correct  the 
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ills  of  the  world  by  the  exportation  o£  the  American  way  of  life.  While 
there  are  many  areas  of  the  world  that  could  benefit  by  this,  there  are 
many  others  for  which  it  could  be  disastrous,  merely  speeding  up  the  ex- 
haustion of  already  depleted  resources  and  hurrying  the  day  when  a  much 
more  extreme  restructuring  of  fundamental  institutions  must  be  carried 
through. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  problem  of  environmental  influence  on  society  was 
first  raised  by  liberals?  What  does  liberal  mean  in  this  context? 

2.  Summarize  the  development  of  social  geography  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

3.  What  were  the  main  environmental  influences  on  American  society  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries?  Explain. 

4.  What  were  the  main  environmental  influences  on  American  society  in  the 
nineteenth  centmy?  Explain. 

5.  What  natural  resources  have  been  least  abimdant  in  America? 

6.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  abundant  resources  on  American  institutions? 

7.  In  what  sense  is  the  United  States  undergoing  an  institutional  readjustment 
in  the  twentieth  century?  Illustrate. 

8.  How  does  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  her  resources  compare  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

9.  Is  the  American  way  of  life  the  solution  to  the  world's  problems? 

10.  How  do  you  explain  the  American  and  world  interest  in  atomic  and  solar 
energy? 
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At  various  times  in  the  past,  attempts  were  made  to  explain 
society  in  terms  of  population;  in  fact,  society  was  sometimes  confused 
with  population.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  explain  society  on  the  basis 
of  geography — the  environment  and  the  resom-ces  it  makes  available  for 
human  use.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  problem  was  more  complex 
and  that  society  could  not  be  fully  explained  in  either  way,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  neither  population  nor  geography  alone  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  society,  but  that  it  had  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  conjoint 
action.  This  idea  opened  up  a  new  series  of  observations  of  relations  of 
great  importance  to  society.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  even  the  re- 
lation between  people  and  resources  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
society. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  man-land  ratio  or  some  other  such  for- 
mula for  the  conjoint  action  of  population  and  geography — as  Durkheim's 
material  density — was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  society  as 
long  as  the  idea  of  linear  social  evolution  was  accepted.  Social  scientists 
were  well  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  tlie  societies  of  the  world,  both  current 
and  past,  differed  greatly  from  each  other.  But  they  also  realized  that 
there  were  differences  in  the  relation  of  population  to  environment  and 
resources.  It  was  easy  to  assume  that  these  many  societies  were  simply  at 
different  stages  of  development. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  theory  of  linear  evolution  was 
dropped,  and  evidence  at  once  demanded  a  new  and  different  interpreta- 
tion. It  became  necessary  to  recognize  that  there  are  populations  of  rela- 
tively the  same  size — past  and  present — which  live  under  approximately 
similar  environments,  with  similar  resources,  but  which  carry  on  radically 
different  ways  of  life.  This  new  recognition  made  it  impossible  to  regard 
the  differences  between  societies  as  simply  a  matter  of  stage  of  develop- 
ment. It  was  quite  evident  that  population  and  resources  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  different  ways — they  are  indeed  important  as  raw  materials,  but 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  fundamental  resources  of  society.  To  explain  so- 
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ciety,  then,  one  must  obviously  add  to  population  and  resources  such  addi- 
tional influences  as  the  available  stock  of  ideas,  habits,  and  techniques  at 
the  disposal  of  the  population,  the  ways  in  which  the  raw  materials  may 
be  used.  These  social  phenomena  are  identified  by  the  term  culture. 

MEANING    OF    "CULTURE" 

The  modem  concept  of  culture  was  introduced  by  Tylor  who  conceived 
of  culture  as  a  complex  whole  including  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals, 
law,  customs,  and  other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a 
member  of  society.^  Tylor's  emphasis  was  particularly  on  ideas  and  beliefs. 

Malinowski,  who  wrote  the  article  on  culture  for  the  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Tylor.^  To  him  the  idea 
of  a  social  heritage  is  the  key  to  culture.  This  social  heritage  includes  man's 
material  outfit  such  as  artifacts,  buildings,  sailing  craft,  tools,  weapons.  It 
includes  nonmaterial  things  such  as  language  and  social  organization.  Cul- 
ture is  superindividual  in  the  sense  that  it  remains  outside  any  individual; 
it  is  a  reality  sui  generis.  It  is  a  well-organized  unity  of  artifacts  and 
customs  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  instrumental  reality  which  came  into 
existence  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  man. 

This  concept  of  culture  has  become  a  general  property  of  anthropology 
and  has  been  formulated  with  maximum  clarity  by  Herskowitz.  "Culture," 
he  states,  "is  the  man-made  part  of  the  environment."  ^  Herskowitz  devel- 
oped the  property  of  culture  in  three  so-called  paradoxes :  ^ 

1.  Culture  is  universal  in  man's  experience,  yet  each  local  or  regional 
manifestation  of  it  is  unique. 

2.  Culture  is  stable,  yet  culture  is  also  dynamic  and  manifests  con- 
tinuous and  constant  changes. 

3.  Culture  fills  and  largely  determines  the  course  of  our  lives,  yet 
rarely  inbudes  into  conscious  thought. 

These  are  not  real  paradoxes  as  may  be  seen  by  any  example.  Every 
people  has  socially-learned  habits,  table  manners,  for  instance,  or  any 
other  element  of  etiquette.  All  people  have  some  sort  of  "table  manners" 
even  if  they  be  such  as  eating  by  the  honorable  males  before  the  women 
and  children.  As  socially  shared  habits  such  patterns  of  etiquette  are  very 
stable  in  the  particular  society,  yet  they  change  constantly  even  though 
this  can  hardly  be  perceived  at  any  given  time.  And,  finally,  a  given  set  of 

1  Sir  Edward  Burnett  Tylor  (1832-1917),  an  English  anthropologist  who  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  establish  anthropology  as  a  science.  His  concept  of  culture  was 
developed  in  the  classic.  Primitive  Culture,  2  vols.  (London,  1871;  7th  ed.  New  York, 
1924). 

2  Bronislaw  Mahnowski,  "Culture,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  Ill 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1930),  pp.  621-645. 

3  Melville  J.  Herskowitz,  Man  and  His  Works  (New  York,  Knopf,  1948),  p.  17. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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table  manners  regulates  eating  behavior  without  intruding  upon  conscious 
thought.  In  fact,  when  the  given  item  of  culture  does  become  conscious, 
it  is  usually  because  it  is  being  called  into  question. 

The  everyday  concept  of  culture  is  narrower  than  its  ethnological  mean- 
ing. One  popular  use  of  the  term  culture  parallels  a  popular  use  of  the 
term  society.  Just  as  the  term  society  is  sometimes  used  for  "high"  or  "fine" 
society — the  society  of  interhuman  behaviors  of  higher-ranking  persons — 
so  the  word  culture  is  often  used  for  the  mode  of  behavior  of  such  socially 
higher-ranking  groups.  Modes  of  behavior  of  persons  outside  these  circles 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "uncultured."  However,  the  way  English  is 
spoken  in  Brooklyn  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  culture,  in  the  anthropological 
sense,  as  the  way  it  is  spoken  at  Harvard  or  Oxford.  The  ideals,  sentiments, 
habits,  and  codes  of  a  member  of  the  underworld  are  as  much  a  part  of 
culture  as  the  ideals,  sentiments,  habits,  and  codes  of  the  most  iron-willed 
rector  of  the  high  church. 

Man's  culture  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  about  him.  It  includes 
in  his  language  the  very  instruments  of  his  thought.  To  imagine  a  person 
completely  divested  of  culture  is  to  imagine  him  without  most  human 
qualities.  He  would  not  be  able  to  talk;  his  thinking  would  be  incredibly 
crude.  He  would  have  no  knowledge  of  weapons,  tools,  clothes,  of  fire, 
shelter,  the  preparation  of  food.  He  would  know  nothing  of  marriage, 
religion,  politics,  education,  to  say  nothing  of  literature,  painting,  and 
music.  He  would  have  no  ideas  of  morality,  justice,  or  decency.  He  would 
lack  sentiments  of  shame  and  fair  play. 

It  is  an  aspect  of  culture  that  makes  it  reprehensible  to  deprive  anyone 
of  access  to  culture. 

CULTURE    AND    SOCIETY 

The  term  culture  is  the  most  general  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  anthro- 
pologist, as  the  term  society  is  the  most  general  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
sociologist.  It  is  useful  to  consider  the  relation  of  these  terms  since  each 
science  uses  the  terms  of  the  other.  Herskowitz  formulates  the  difference 
as  follows :  "A  culture  is  the  way  of  life  of  a  people,  while  a  society  is  the 
organized  aggregate  of  individuals  who  follow  a  given  way  of  life.  In 
simpler  terms  a  society  is  composed  of  people;  the  way  they  behave  is  their 
culture  "  ^  This  does  not  quite  correspond  to  previous  usage.  The  term 
society  is  defined  by  Herskowitz  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  identical 
with  the  term  population.  For  our  purposes,  society  is  the  largest  distin- 
guishable total  unit  of  interhuman  behavior;  the  total  socially-learned 
ways  or  modes  of  behavior  pursued  in  a  society  is  its  culture.  Sociologists 
study  systems  of  interhuman  behavior;  anthropologists  study  systems  of 
culture. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  29.       '  ''  "    -  . 
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It  is  quite  clear  why  each  science  needs  the  terms  of  the  other.  Sociolo- 
gists in  studying  what  people  do  are  also  interested  in  how  they  do  it. 
Anthropologists  in  studying  how  people  behave  also  need  a  term  for  the 
actual  systems  of  activity  where  culture  is  present.  Sometimes  anthropolo- 
gists distinguish  between  culture  and  cultural  system.  The  term  cultural 
sijstem  then  corresponds  to  the  term  society  as  used  by  the  sociologist.  All 
tliree  terms  are  needed:  population  for  an  aggregate  of  people,  culture 
for  the  form  or  mode  of  their  socially-learned  actions,  society  for  the  total 
unit  of  interhuman  behavior.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  anthropologist 
the  modes  of  interhuman  behavior  are  only  one  aspect  of  culture  which 
includes  other  things  such  as  technology.  From  the  standpoint  of  sociology, 
culture  is  a  mere  abstraction  until  it  is  manifest  in  some  specific  system  of 
activity  somewhere. 

At  times  the  position  has  been  advanced,  as  by  Leslie  White,  that  culture 
is  a  distinct  class  of  events  which  must  be  interpreted  as  a  thing  sui  generis 
to  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  its  own  elements  and  processes.^  Culture 
is  conceived  as  a  symbolic  structure  made  possible  by  man's  symbol- 
making  faculty.  This  superbiological  or  extrasomatic  reality,  comprising 
languages,  beliefs,  customs,  tools,  dwellings,  works  of  art  or,  in  short, 
culture,  is  transmitted  by  the  mechanisms  of  social  heredity.  It  is  extra- 
somatic  in  the  sense  that  its  components  have  an  existence  independent 
of  the  individual  organisms  and  that  it  acts  on  the  individual  organism 
from  the  outside.'^  "Cultures,"  White  maintains,  "in  a  very  realistic  sense 
.  .  .  possess  the  people  who  have  been  bom  into  them."  ^  They  are  sym- 
bolic, continuous,  cumulative,  and  progressive  processes.  "Although  made 
possible  only  by  the  organisms  of  human  beings,  once  in  existence  and 
under  way  it  [culture]  has  a  life  of  its  own.  Its  behavior  is  determined  by 
its  own  laws,  not  by  the  laws  of  human  organism."  ^  To  be  sure,  a  symbolic 
language  would  have  no  existence  apart  from  human  beings;  but  once  the 
linguistic  process  starts,  it  is  said  to  proceed  on  its  own  lines,  in  terms  of 
its  own  laws.  "Culture  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  culture.  Thus,  para- 
doxical though  it  may  seem  'the  proper  study  of  mankind'  turns  out  to  be 
not  Man,  after  all,  but  Culture."  i° 

White's  position  is  not  so  different  from  the  one  advanced  here  as  it  may 
appear  if  it  is  noted  that  he  does  not  draw  the  distinction  between  society 
and  culture  but  includes  our  idea  of  society  within  his  idea  of  culture. 
Thus,  his  concept  of  culture  performs  the  functions  of  both  ideas.  Sociolo- 
gists prefer  to  keep  these  ideas  separate,  isolating  the  system  of  inter- 
human activity  from  the  socially-learned  modes  of  carrying  out  activity. 

6  Leslie  A.  White,  The  Science  of  Culture  ( New  York,  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy, 
1949),  p.  xviii. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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For  they  sometimes  wish  to  study  the  processes  by  which  a  society  forms 
and  changes  its  culture. 

To  the  sociologist,  the  single  most  important  resource  of  a  society  is  its 
culture.  The  American  colonists  from  Europe  brought  with  them  a  stock 
of  ideas,  sentiments,  traditions.  Technologically  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  aborigines,  with  complex  skills  and  knowledge  of  ship- 
building, navigation,  agriculture,  stock  breeding,  iron  working,  construc- 
tion, reading,  and  writing.  They  knew  how  to  make  guns,  saws,  wagons, 
plows, — metal  tools,  and  weapons  of  many  types.  They  were  able,  because 
of  this,  to  control  the  natural  environment  in  many  ways  impossible  to  the 
American  Indian.  They  had  a  rich  heritage  of  political  experience,  remark- 
ably more  complex  and  subtle  than  any  available  to  a  tribal  chieftain. 
They  had  a  different  religion,  family  organization,  social  structure.  They 
possessed  knowledge  of  business  and  trade:  money,  credit,  interest,  profit 
and  loss,  insurance  risks.  They  had  ideas  of  religious  and  political  freedom. 
They  possessed  complex  traditions  in  music  and  science. 

Most  of  the  so-called  "racial"  interpretations  of  society  have  been  abused 
forms  of  the  cultural  interpretation  of  society.  In  modern  times  such 
theories  begin  with  those  of  de  Gobineau  ^^  who  maintained  that  race 
problems  dominate  all  others  in  history.  The  inequality  of  races  was 
thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  rise  and  fall  of  societies.  Superior  races 
are  capable  of  civilization  and  culture;  inferior  races  are  not.  When  a 
superior  race  is  replaced  by  an  inferior  one,  the  society  crumbles.  Such 
ideas  were  also  vigorously  advanced  by  Chamberlain  who  believed  that 
contemporary  civilization  is  composed  of  elements  from  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Palestine. ^^  The  Teutons  have  formed  contemporary  civilization  out 
of  these  elements.  The  superior  race,  Aryans — including  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Teutons  (Germans,  Celts,  and  Slavs) — is  responsible  in  his 
opinion  for  almost  all  historical  civilization. 

Such  ideas  were  transmitted  to  and  vigorously  advanced  by  modern 
racialists.  Very  often  the  racialists  were,  in  fact,  calling  attention  to  real 
differences  in  culture.  They  made  two  mistakes :  ( 1 )  confusing  judgments 
of  moral  superiority  with  scientific  judgments  of  fact,  and  (2)  treating 
culture  as  biologically  innate.  The  point  of  view  of  White  is  a  healthy 
correction  for  all  forms  of  racialism,  for,  as  he  indicated,  in  many  respects 
it  makes  more  sense  to  say  that  cultures  possess  people  than  to  say  that 
people  possess  culture.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  innate  connection  between 
race  and  culture.  The  various  cultural  systems,  however,  provide  very 
different  levels  of  mastery  over  nature  and  control  over  people.  It  is  in 

11  Arthur  de  Gobineau  (1816-1882),  in  Essai  sur  I'inegalite  des  races  humaines 
(Paris,  1935). 

12  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  (1855-1926),  Grundlagen  des  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  (1899),  trans,  by  John  Lees  (London,  John  Lane,  1911). 
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this  last  sense  that  culture  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  resources  of  society. 

ENGLISH    HERITAGE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

There  is  considerable  value  for  the  present  discussion  in  White's  idea 
that  culture  is  a  reality  sui  generis  separate  from  individuals  and  society 
and  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  laws  of  its  own.  Superficially,  his  argument 
appears  to  be  paradoxical.  If  culture  is  defined  as  socially-learned  "ways 
of  behaving,"  in  contrast  to  both  individuals  and  their  behavior,  his  state- 
ment sounds  mysterious.  One  has  distinguished  the  "way,"  or  "mode,"  or 
"manner"  of  acting  from  the  act  itself,  and  yet  one  treats  this  way  of  acting 
as  if  it  had,  in  White's  phrase,  a  "life  of  its  own."  This  sounds  like  saying 
that  the  idea  of  a  man  gets  up  and  shaves  in  the  morning  just  like  an  actual 
man. 

Actually  White  and  all  other  anthropologists  who  use  the  concept  of 
culture  subscribe  to  no  such  absurdities.  When  anthropologists  speak  of 
culture  as  a  reality  in  itself  (sui  generis)  with  a  "life  of  its  own"  they  are 
only  speaking  in  analogical  language.  What  they  mean  is  that  the  way 
or  mode  or  manner  of  doing  something  once  accepted  in  the  course  of 
action  automatically  affects  other  ways  of  doing  things.  The  commitment 
to  one  item  of  culture  limits  other  possible  cultural  commitments.  The 
study  of  culture  is  par  excellence  the  study  of  the  lines  of  consistency  and 
contrast  between  one  item  of  culture  and  another.  For,  as  commitment 
follows  commitment,  the  culture  tends  to  fall  ever  more  definitely  into  a 
single  comprehensive  pattern  which  prohibits  various  kinds  of  alternatives. 

White  and  other  cultural  anthropologists  provide  the  explanation  for 
the  unusual  importance  of  the  English  cultural  heritage  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  so  important  because  of  any  necessary  intrinsic  superiority 
(though  this  has  been  argued),  but  because  of  its  priority.  Cunningham 
has  argued  that  the  influence  of  the  English  stock  and  of  English  origin 
can  be  traced  in  every  aspect  of  American  life,  rural  and  urban,  social  and 
political. ^^  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  discriminate  degrees  of  influence 
in  different  areas.  English  influence  is  relatively  close  in  American  rural 
life  and  township  organization;  it  is  relatively  remote  in  city  life.  It  is 
relatively  direct  upon  the  concept  of  the  limitations  of  the  functions  of 
government  and  free  play  of  private  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
holding  aloof  from  foreign  complications;  it  is  relatively  indirect  in  the 
attitude  toward  modern  social  and  political  problems.  English  attitudes 
and  institutions  exercised  a  strong  initial  shaping  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can social  landscape^Jnasmuch^as  the  establishment  of  one  cultural  pat- 
tern automatically  provides  possibilities  for  and  limitations  on  later  ones, 

13  W.  Cunningham,  English  Influence  on  the  United  States  (Cambridge,  England, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1916),  p.  vii. 
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the  English  heritage  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  significant.  Itwos 
the  first  pattern  to  which  later  patterns  were  adapted.  City  life  shows 
relatively  few  traces  of  English  origin  precisely  because  the  American  city 
developed  after  the  Revolution  and  the  termination  of  direct  English  in- 
fluence on  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  for  American  attitudes  on 
social  and  political  problems.  Contemporary  English  attitudes  evolved 
only  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  after  the  termination  of 
direct  ties;  American  attitudes  toward  social  problems  compare  to  those 
of  eighteenth-century  England. 

English  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  New  England  which  became  a  land  of  nucleated  villages 
— as  in  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  contrast  to  the  hamlets  of  the 
Celts. ^^  The  New  England  settlements  followed  their  parent  models  and 
originally  had  arrangements  for  pasturage  on  the  commons. ^^  The  town- 
ship of  England,  in  a  sense,  reached  its  full  development  in  America  where 
it  lost  the  manorial  components  of  England.  Community  control  and  local 
administration  of  internal  affairs  ^^  in  the  American  colonies  followed 
English  models.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  industrial  populations 
around  the  towns  of  England  gave  the  market  an  importance  it  could  not 
have  in  early  American  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  New  England  towns 
were  much  more  self-sufiicient  than  their  English  cousins.  At  first  there 
was  actually  no  need  of  a  weekly  market. ^^  Moreover,  while  the  Puritans 
were  familiar  with  English  public  buildings,  they  had  initially  neither 
resources  to  construct  them  nor  occasion  to  use  them.  The  meeting  house 
was,  however,  too  basic  a  part  of  the  English  heritage  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  early  New  England  churches — mostly  Georgian  in  architecture  as  in 
England — served  most  New  England  towns  also  as  secular  meeting 
houses,  as  in  England.^^ 

The  similarity  of  institutions  and  habits  between  colonies  and  mother 
country  resulted  both  in  parallel  developments  and  in  conscious  imitation. 
When  members  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  emigrated  to  Massachusetts, 
they  decided  to  organize  a  new  world  branch.  Conscious  imitation  of  a 
similar  type  was  not  only  present  in  the  military  training  of  American 
citizens  but  in  the  development  of  educational  patterns  in  the  universities 
of  America.  John  Harvard,  for  example,  was  anxious  to  give  young  Ameri- 
cans access  to  the  same  type  of  influences  he  prized  from  his  Cambridge 
University  days.^^  At  Harvard  and  elsewhere  the  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  English  tutorial  system,  but  in  the  end  the  Scottish  pro- 
fessorial system  was  found  to  be  more  adaptable  to  American  conditions. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

15  Ibid.,  p.   11. 

i«  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  33-34. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  72-73. 
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However,  when  in  1701  Mather  and  his  friends  were  aided  by  Eli  Yale  in 
establishing  a  new  college,  they  were  more  careful  in  preserving  at  New 
Haven  the  English  tradition.  Princeton,  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  great 
college,  was  founded  on  the  professorial  system  of  Scotland  and  Holland.-^ 
The  public  library  in  America,  so  important  in  popular  education  like  some 
features  of  American  higher  education,  was  an  imitation  of  the  culture  of 
Scotland  rather  than  England.^^ 

At  times,  older  rather  than  newer  features  of  the  social  organization 
of  England  were  followed  in  the  colonies.  In  the  South,  with  its  op- 
portunities for  procuring  slaves,  "there  was  a  reversion  to  an  old  type 
of  social  organization,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  a  very  stringent  form."  ^^ 
A  patriarchal  system  of  family  and  social  responsibihty  accompanied  the 
development. 

Politically,  American  civilization  grew  up  from  the  federation  of  small 
units  and  illustrated  the  ideas  of  civil  government  which  formed  the  core 
of  the  doctrines  of  Locke.  The  concept  of  the  supremacy  of  private  interest 
and  the  protection  of  it  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  government  was 
ingrained  in  the  political  Life  of  the  country .^^  With  these  ideas  from 
England  during  the  formative  days  of  the  United  States  also  came  a 
traditional  insular  policy.  "America  takes  her  stand  firmly  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  views  she  had  inherited,  as  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  clear  from 
entanglement  with  other  peoples  and  their  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  pursue  a  path  of  peaceful  prosperity  uninterruptedly."^*  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  American  expression  of  an  English  poHtical 
attitude. 

The  English  not  only  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  early  American 
social  institutions  but  upon  their  ideological  institutions  as  well.  More 
people  speak  English  than  any  other  single  language;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
language  spoken  by  Ys  of  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  also  more 
generally  diffused  than  any  other  language.  The  United  States  has  the 
highest  concentration  of  this  largest  language  of  the  world.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  English  words  recognized  as  respectable  by 
lexicographers,  and  if  one  adds  vulgar  and  obscene  words  the  total  is 
over  a  million.  English  is  the  most  hospitable  of  all  languages,  growing 
more  by  adoption  than  by  coinage.  The  process  is  facilitated  by  its  loose 
grammatical  structure.  Since  the  English  language  was  so  flexible,  it  was 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  a  country  inhabited  by  people  of  many  origins.^^ 
While  there  have  been  attempts  to  establish  a  second  language  such  as 

20  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

25  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Our  English  Heritage  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1949), 
p.  116. 
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New  York  Dutch,  and  though  immigrant  churches  for  a  time  may  have 
sermoned  in  a  foreign  tongue,  in  time  the  second  language  has  tended  to 
disappear,  usually  with  the  second  generation.  Immigration  of  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  groups  did  not  become  extensive  until  after  the  Civil  War,  by 
which  time  English  was  so  well  established  that  a  million  immigrants  a 
year  could  not  make  a  difference.  English  has  always  been  the  language 
of  the  government  and  courts.-^ 

Among  the  sources  of  the  flexibility  of  English  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
language  of  a  conglomeration  of  foot-loose  peoples.  England  itself  was 
overrun  by  a  succession  of  tribes:  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  Danes,  and 
Normans."^  When  the  island  kingdom  developed  into  a  trading  nation  its 
language  became  a  trader's  speech,  adaptable  for  expressing  new  ideas 
and  describing  new  products.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  observed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  statement  in  English  that  is  subject  to 
only  one  interpretation.  This  ambiguity  is  said  to  be  a  great  advantage  in 
social  relations,  permitting  the  language  to  unite  people  by  a  system  of 
shibboleths.  Johnson,  for  one,  attributes  to  this  ambiguity  the  tendency  in 
England  and  America  to  give  more  attention  in  politics  to  candidates  than 
to  the  issues.  "It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  voters  with  regard  to  measures,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  deceive  tliem  when  their  attention  is  concentrated 
on  men."  ^^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English  language  has  put  Americans 
in  possession  of  one  of  tlie  great  literatures  of  the  world.  ( However,  the 
fact  that  this  literature  flowered  at  the  time  of  America's  formative  period 
may  have  helped  re-emphasize  American  colonial  status. )  The  Authorized 
or  King  James  version  of  the  English  Bible,  long  the  only  version  used  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  American  life  and 
thought.-''  Its  terms,  imagery,  and  rhythms  supplied  the  norms  for  effective 
expression  throughout  American  life,  and  provided  a  fundamental  unity 
of  thought.  Of  symbolic  institutions  supplied  to  the  United  States  by 
England,  none  is  more  important  than  the  English  language. 

A  second  major  symbolic  institution  coming  from  England  is  the  com- 
mon law.  Its  peculiar  features  are  said  to  be  less  the  actual  set  of  rules 
than  an  attitude  toward  the  law  developed  by  officers  of  tlie  court  and  by 
the  people  of  England.  English  law  took  shape  at  a  time  when  local  powers 
were  more  nearly  in  balance  with  national  power.  The  Magna  Charta  was 
the  written  agreement  forced  by  the  barons  upon  King  John  to  prevent 
the  undue  extension  of  his  powers.  This  document,  the  attitude  and  in- 
stitutions it  sustained  fostered  the  vigorous  development  of  local  law.  In 
view  of  the  weakness  of  the  king's  power  the  common  law  could  be 

26Zfofd,  p.  118. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

2»Ibid.,  p.  123.  - 

29  7fcid.,  pp.  126  f.  -' 
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enforced  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  barons.  The  law  became  a  bulwark 
against  the  abuse  of  the  individual  by  the  state.  In  1607  when  the  English 
settlement  of  America  began,  England  had  a  vast  body  of  law  Parhament 
had  not  even  seen.  The  result  was  "a  muddled,  illogical,  and  haphazard 
method  of  building  up  a  body  of  law,  but  it  suited  the  English  and  served 
their  purposes  sufficiently  well."  ^°  It  was  familiar  to  and  accepted  by  the 
colonists.  The  law  was  felt  to  be  a  friendly  defensive  force,  not  an  alien  in- 
strument of  oppression. 

The  major  properties  of  this  common  law  are  implicit  in  the  conception 
that  the  law  must  be  reasonable  to  be  sound.  This  could  lead  to  an 
occasion  when  Englishmen  and  men  of  Enghsh  extraction  might  scorn 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  vigilante  justice  put  in  practice  what  they 
believe  to  be  its  spirit.  Trial  by  jury  as  a  part  of  this  was  "the  common 
man's  means  of  enforcing  his  notion  of  the  common  law."  ^^  Though  it  is 
outmoded  in  the  complex  system  of  modem  commercial  law,  it  remains 
as  a  bulwark  of  the  individual  against  governmental  persecution. 

Still  another  major  aspect  of  the  common  law  was  the  English  law  of 
property,  of  real  property  in  particular.  The  elaborate  ritual  that  surrounds 
it  today  was  originally  part  of  a  doctrine  of  the  right  of  security  which  was 
worked  into  the  substance  of  the  fourth  amendment.  The  common  law 
also  contained  the  concept  of  the  corporation  as  a  joint  stock  company 
with  limited  Uability,^^ 

In  English  law  certain  rights  of  the  citizen  always  take  precedence. 
The  officers  of  the  law  are  always  accountable.  They  cannot  detain  a 
citizen  without  being  forced  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  show  cause.^^ 
A  law  with  such  properties  tends  to  be  viewed  as  a  friend  to  be  respected 
rather  than  as  a  foe  to  be  feared.  This  is  a  component  in  American  law 
abidingness  and  civic  sense. 

The  United  States  also  received  the  initial  structure  of  its  religion  from 
England.  This  religion,  to  be  sure,  was  not  an  English  invention.  Chris- 
tianity belonged  not  merely  to  England  but  to  Europe.  Cliristianity  did, 
however,  as  Johnson  notes,  receive  a  secondary  stylization  in  England. 
Protestantism,  particularly  Anglicanism  and  Puritanism  as  well  as  Quak- 
erism came  from  England.  With  Lord  Baltimore  the  colonies  also  received 
Catholicism  from  England,  though  primary  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  American  Catholicism  lay  witli  other  groups.  Anglicanism 
was  the  first  official  religion  of  the  colonies,  but  it  remained  dominant  for 
only  13  years.  The  Pilgrims  came  next,  followed  by  the  Catholics,  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  nonconformist  Prot- 
estant sects. 

Among  the  larger  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  directly  in- 

30  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
^2  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  155.  ■'■--- 
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fluenced  by  the  English  are  the  Baptists  ( 15  milHon )  and  Methodists  ( 20 
miUion).  Among  small  but  influential  groups  are  the  Episcopalians  (2 
million),  Presbyterians  (3  million),  and  Congregationalists.  The  English 
Baptists  began  as  a  persecuted  sect.  They  were  extremists  in  matters  of 
organization  and  church  government  and  never  wavered  in  their  op- 
position to  the  episcopacy.  Since  it  was  undeniable  that  the  Baptists  re- 
jected that  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  they  invariably  went  to  jail  when- 
ever they  came  into  conflict  with  pubHc  ofiicials,  and  consequently  never 
lost  their  suspicion  of  political  authority.  The  Baptists  became  the  earliest 
and  most  complete  advocates  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  When 
the  state  universities  were  organized,  the  Baptists  opposed  state  support 
(since  college  was  the  place  where  ministers  were  trained).  The  Baptists 
subscribed  to  a  strict  form  of  Calvinism. 

The  second  largest  Protestant  group,  the  Methodist,  was  also  of  English 
origin.  It  began  as  a  schematic  arrangement  of  organization  with  the  work 
of  John  Wesley.  In  America  the  grounds  for  Methodism  were  prepared 
by  George  Whitefield.  Methodism  developed  as  a  modification  of  Angli- 
canism, quickly  becoming  five  times  as  great.  Like  the  Baptists,  the  Meth- 
odists were  a  rather  radical  sect — though  somewhat  less  so  than  the 
Baptists.  They  accepted  25  of  the  39  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  The 
accountability  of  the  individual  to  God  accepted  by  Anglicanism  formed 
the  very  core  of  Methodism.  The  Methodists  gave  strong  religious  sanc- 
tion to  faith  in  political  democracy. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  were  offshoots  of  the  churches  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  Presbyterians  were  most  intellectual,  be- 
coming skilled  dialecticians.  They  had  strong  influence  on  the  intellectual 
leadership  and  colleges  of  New  England.  The  Episcopal  church  had  an 
influence  quite  large  for  its  size.  It  supplied  9  of  the  32  men  who  occupied 
the  United  States  presidency  up  to  1949  ( Washington,  Madison,  Monroe, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor,  Pierce,  Arthur,  and  F.  D.  Roosevelt).  The 
economic  level  of  the  EpiscopaHan  was  always  high.  Episcopalianism 
represented  an  English  influence  on  American  life  in  its  most  direct  and 
traditional  form. 

In  other  symboUc  institutions  English  influence  was  less  strong.  English 
music  primarily  influenced  America  in  the  form  of  Puritan  hymnology.^^ 
English  balladry  has  remained  a  tradition  in  backward  areas.  England 
transmitted  European  science  to  America,  giving  it  a  strong  empirical 
twist.  In  philosophy,  America  received  English  forms  of  empiricism  and 
rationalism  as  represented  by  John  Locke  and  Thomas  Hobbes.  From  the 
time  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  it  has  been  the  practical  philosopher  or  thinker 
who  has  exercised  most  influence  in  America.  Major  English  figures  who 
influenced  American  thought  include  Thomas  Malthus,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
David  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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The  English  influence  on  America  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
colonial  period.  The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  supply  a  heavy  part 
of  the  immigration  to  America  up  to  1880.  In  Berthoff's  view  such  immi- 

Total  Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1820-1950 

(In  thousands) 

Number 
Source  (in  1,000) 

England 2,753 

Wales 90 

Scotland 750 

Ireland 4,619 

Not  specified 794 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1951,  p.  94. 

grants  re-enforced  those  trends  in  America  that  corresponded  to  those  of 
their  British  homeland.  "Unlike  unskilled  peasants,  the  English,  Welsh^ 
^4  and  Scottish  workingmen  did  not  come  merely  hoping  for  work.  They 

moved  instead  from  specific  British  industries  to  comparable  American 
mines  or  mills."  ^"^ 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  tlie  textile  industries  in  America, 
English  artisans  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  or 
hosiery  were  rewarded  for  tiieir  old-country  skills.  American  manufac- 
turers offered  them  high  inducements.  In  the  American  textile  industry 
Englishmen  and  Scots  owned  and  managed  a  greater  share  of  tlie  plants 
than  all  other  foreigners  together.^"^ 

The  English  also  played  a  great  role  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can mining.  Before  modern  engineering  tecliniques  developed,  Cornish 
methods  were  best.  As  in  die  case  of  textiles,  when  new  America  began  to 
vary  from  the  parent  model  British  miners  often  moved  up  tlie  economic 
ladder  and  became  foremen,  mine  captains,  inspectors,  and,  at  times, 
owners.'^" 

English  metalworkers  long  held  technological  leadership  in  the  United 
States  due  to  their  experience  with  small  iron  furnaces.  In  the  development 
of  American  metal  trades,  British  artisans  were  long  in  demand.  They 
were  indispensable  when  furnaces,  foundries,  and  shops  were  first  set 
up;  like  the  textile  operatives  and  miners,  at  a  later  time  tliey  moved  up 
the  economic  ladder. 

35  Rowland  Tappan  BerthofF,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  America  ( Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1953),  p.  29. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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In  most  industries  the  Britisher  as  a  worker  gradually  lost  his  place.  In 
iron  and  steel  by  1870,  coal  and  iron  mining  by  1880,  most  textile  proc- 
esses by  1900,  and  even  new  industries  like  tin  plating  by  1905,  the 
original  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  skilled  hands  no  longer  retained  their 
positions  of  leadership. ^^ 

In  the  labor  movement  British  Americans  were  conservative.  They 
helped  revolutionize  American  industrial  technology,  but  not  labor  re- 
lations. The  ecoiiomic  asset  of  British  American  workers  was  skill;  they 
.^ught  like  capitalists  to  preserve  it  and  its  place  in  the  economy.  They 
clung  to  the  kind  of  trade  unionism  which  was  adapted  to  protection  of 
their  crafts  at  home.  Their  trade  unionism  was  a  function  of  the  favored 
position  in  the  American  economy  provided  by  their  industrial  skills.^'' 
They  were  opposed  to  all  forms  of  industrial  unionism. 

Similar  types  of  skills  won  for  British  and  British  Canadian  immigrants 
the  most  favored  position  in  the  professions  of  the  United  States  of  all 
foreigners.  In  nearly  every  field  they  entered  the  British  enjoyed  the  high- 
est status  and  rose  most  easily. 

Percent  of  Working  Population  of  Each  Nationality  in 
Professional  Occupations,  United  States,  1890 

Nationality  Males  Females 

English  and  Welsh 3.5  5.0 

Scots 3.1  3.6 

British  Canadian 3.8  6.7 

All  other  foreign-bom 1.8  1.7 

German 2.1  2.3 

Irish 1.7  1.4 

Total  foreign-born 2.2  2.5 

Native  white  of 

white  parents 6.7  15.6 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population,  1890,  Vol.  II, 
354,  484-485. 

The  cultural  adjustment  of  the  British  to  American  life  was  remarkably 
easy.  The  British  Americans  in  contrast  to  nearly  every  other  group  pro- 
--duce  no  identifiable  "second  generation."  Then  children  seldom  think  of 
themselves  as  anything  other  than  Americans,  in  contrast  to  the  often 
ill-adjusted  children  of  less  fortunate  foreigners  temporarily  lost  between 
the  old  and  new  culture.  While  other  immigrants  suffered  years  of  poorly 
paid  labor  or  went  into  farming,  the  British  being  trained  in  the  mines 
and  factories  of  the  foremost  industrial  nation  went  straight  into  the  best 
American  jobs  and  were  at  home  in  American  society  and  culture. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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CULTURAL    VARIETY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Although  the  culture  of  the  United  States  took  shape  around  a  sohd 
English  core,  cultural  variety  was  manifest  even  in  the  colonial  period. 

Non-English  Groups  in  the  Colonial  Period,  United  States 

Date  Group 

1624 Walloon  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam 

1624-64 Dutch     setdement     of     New     Netherland 

(Dutch  language  in  Hudson  and  Hacken- 
sack  valleys  until  1841) 

1637-55 Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware 

1682 First  Welsh  settlement  near  Philadelphia 

1683-84 Settlement  of  Germantown 

1685 French  Huguenot  setdement  following  revo- 
cation of  Edict  of  Nantes  (New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, South  Carolina) 
1689 Beginning  of  sizable  immigration  from  Scot- 
land of  Covenanters 

1710 Over  3,000  German  Palatines 

1714-20 Beginning  of  main  influx  of  Scotch-Irish 

1727—75 Heavy  German  immigration,  including  set- 
tlers from  German-Swiss  cantons  of  Bern  and 
Zurich 
1735-53 Moravian  collectivist  experiments 

At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  the  English  actually  fornied  only  around 
60  per  cent  of  the  population. 

National  or  Linguistic  Stocks  in  the  United  States,  1790 

Per  Cent  of 
Stock  Population 

English 60.1 

Scotch 8.1 

Irish 

Ulster 5.9 

Free  State 3.6 

German 8.6 

Dutch 3.1 

French 2.3 

Swedish 0.7 

Spanish 0.8 

Unassigned 6.8 

Total 100.0 

Source:    American   Historical   Association,    Annual 
Report,  Vol.  I   (1931),  based  on  Census  of  1790. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in  the  groups  that  populated  colonial 
America.  Two  sections  of  old  world  society  had  a  major  interest  in 
colonization — -the  upper-class  promoters  of  colonial  capitalism  who  did 
not  themselves  migrate  and  the  middle-class  individuals  who  came  to 
America  to  settle.  The  upper  business  classes  of  the  old  world  were  in- 
terested in  the  new  world  because  of  the  profits  offered  by  colonial  cap- 
italism. Many  of  the  colonial  ventures  were  organized  as  capitalistic  enter- 
prises intended  to  return  profits  to  the  investors  at  home.  This  was  true 
both  in  the  plantations  of  the  southern  colonies  and  in  the  patroons  which 
the  Dutch  provided  with  feudal  rights.  The  promoters  of  colonial  cap- 
italism were  not  themselves  interested  in  migrating  to  the  new  world. 
They,  did,  however,  supply  a  thin  stratum  of  directors  and  officials  who 
represented  their  interests.  At  the  top  of  colonial  society  appeared  a  few 
such  individuals.  The  main  body  of  migrants  who  intended  to  make  a 
permanent  home  in  the  colonies  were,  however,  neither  aristocrats  nor 
_^atricians  but  persons  from  much  humbler  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  migrants  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the 
very  bottom  of  old-world  society.  For  one  thing,  it  required  some  resources 
Jto  migrate.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  organizers  of  enterprises  in  colonial 
capitalism  had  any  say  about  the  matter,  they  wanted  hands  in  the  new 
world  who  were  responsible.  In  these  respects  English  and  Dutch  cap- 
italists reasoned  exactly  alike. 

Thus  there  was  a  rough  similarity  among  the  early  American  immigrants 
regardless  of  their  specific  origin.  By  and  large  they  were  artisans,  peas- 
ants, and  small  traders — representatives  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
class.  These  same  strata  from  north  European  society  tended  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  one  or  another  form  of  Protestantism,  usually  of  the  more 
radical  Protestant  sects.  Although  the  first  English  settlement  in  America 
was  Anglican,  it  was  very  soon  outweighed  by  setdements  of  tlie  Puritan 
dissenters. 

Even  in  the  early  colonial  days  the  effects  of  cultural  diversity  were  felt 
in  the  colonies.  Some  of  these  have  been  compactly  summarized  by  Pro- 
fessor Curti.^°  In  the  Hudson  Valley  the  use  of  arbiti-ation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  remained  long  after  the  Dutch  community.  The  Dutch 
traders  and  Protestants  established  a  tradition  of  literacy,  and  the  majority 
of  persons  could  read  and  write.  The  Dutch  tradition  of  elementary  edu- 
cation outlived  the  British  conquest  of  the  settlement.  A  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  wrote  and  published  more  than  50  books  in 
Dutch.  A  body  of  folklore  concerning  burghers,  governors,  and  patroons 
had  permanent  effects  on  American  literature  as  evidenced  by  Washington 
Irving's  (Knickerbocker's)  History  of  New  York  and  Hudson  VaUey 
legends, 

40  Merle  Curti,  The  Growth  of  American  Thought  (New  York,  Harper,  1943), 
p.  7flE. 
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The  German  group,  while  including  skilled  artisans  and  scholars,  was 
predominantly  peasant.  They  were  thrifty,  pious,  and  industrious.  They 
built  sturdy  bams  and  designed  household  utensils  and  furniture.  The 
Pennsylvania  Germans  also  had  a  rich  tradition  of  church  music.  The 
Moravians  composed  music  in  the  style  of  Bach.  Their  knowledge  of 
agriculture  was  superior  to  that  of  most  other  colonists,  and  in  their 
newspapers  and  almanacs  they  fostered  an  interest  in  scientific  farming. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  possessed  foundry 
skills.  The  German  language  press  in  America  was  founded  by  Christopher 
Saver  among  these  early  groups.  Religiously  tlieir  influence  was  felt 
through  Lutheranism  and  German  Pietism,  the  somewhat  anti-intellectual 
reaction  to  Calvinism  which  influenced  American  evangelicalism. 

The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  wi'ote  descriptions  of  topography,  flora, 
fauna,  and  meteorology.  They  produced  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
Lenape  dialect.  The  French  Huguenots,  who  like  the  Delaware  Swedes 
were  largely  absorbed  by  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  contributed 
to  the  American  culture  of  wine,  grapes,  rice,  indigo,  and  silk.  In  Charles- 
ton, New  Rochelle,  and  other  centers,  they  established  the  first  American 
finishing  schools  for  young  women. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  de  Crevecoeur  as  early  as  1793  was  able  to 
visualize  America  as  a  melting  pot  creating  a  new  race  of  men.  He  wrote, 
"I  could  point  out  to  you  a  man  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman, 
whose  wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  French  woman,  and  whose 
present  four  sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different  nations."  ^^ 

This  was  in  the  culturally  most  homogeneous  period  of  early  American 
history!  Between  1790  and  1800  about  50,000  immigrants  arrived  in  tlie 
United  States,  70,000  in  the  next  decade,  and  114,000  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing. From  1820  to  1950  nearly  40  million  immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  by  Continent  of  Origin,  1820-1950 

{In  thousands) 

Continent  Immigration 

Total 39,523 

Europe 33,600 

Asia 900 

America 4,900 

Africa 35 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .      .  69 

Pacific  Islands 19 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  (1953),  p.  100. 

41  Hector  St.  John  (de  Crevecoeur),  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  (Pliiladel- 
phia,  1793),  p.  46. 
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The  European  immigration  has  most  importance.  Some  selected  figures 
may  show  how  extensive  total  non-English  immigration  has  been. 

Total  Non-English   Immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  Selected  Countries,  1820-1950 

(In  100, 000' s) 

Country  Immigration 

France 6 

Germany 64 

Austria  and  Hungary 42 

Scotland 7 

Ireland 46 

Italy 48 

Norway 8 

Sweden 12 

U.S.S.R 33 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States   (1953),  p.   100. 

The  task  of  estimating  the  full  cultural  implications  for  the  United 
States  of  its  tremendous  immigrations  of  non-English  groups  has  never 
been  undertaken  with  any  completeness.  The  entire  issue  of  immigration 
has  been  dominated,  as  could  well  be  expected,  by  the  problem  of  as- 
similation. The  initial  tendency  is  to  iron  out  cultural  differences — by 
force  if  necessary — with  maximum  speed  and  to  secure  a  surface  con- 
formity. But  cultural  differences  suppressed  in  this  process  often  re- 
emerge  at  a  later  time.  In  the  following  pages  a  few  tentative  examples 
of  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    FRENCH    CULTURE 

The  Huguenot  influences  mentioned  earlier  were  not  the  first  influences 
of  French  culture  on  America.*^  In  the  1530's  Jack  Cartier,  and  later  Jean 
Nicolet,  de  La  Salle,  and  others  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson 
Rivers.  Jean  Nicolet  reached  the  Great  Lakes.  Radisson  explored  the  area 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  Louis  JoUiet  and  Pere  Marquette 
explored  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers. 

The  French  explorers  were  backed  by  the  interests  of  French  colonial 
capitalism  as  epitomized  in  the  royal  monopolies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 

42  There  is  an  abundance  of  rich  literature  on  the  French  in  the  United  States.  Par- 
ticularly useful  are  Louis  Adamic,  A  Nation  of  Nations  (New  York,  Harper,  1944); 
Edward  Fecteau,  French  Contributions  to  America  ( Methuen,  Massachusetts,  Franco- 
American  Historical  Society,  1945);  Lucian  J.  Fosdick,  French  Blood  in  America  (New 
York,  Revell,  1906);  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  America  and  French  Culture,  1750-1848 
( Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1927 ) ;  Samuel  Smiles,  The  Hugue- 
nots (New  York,  Harper,  1868). 
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Company  and  West  Indies  Company.  They  introduced  slave  labor  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  From  the  1630's  a  few 
hundred  Frenchmen  came  each  year  to  the  new  world,  but  they  did  not 
come  for  permanent  settlement  or  bring  many  women.  They  included 
small  groups  of  restless  noblemen  and  other  uprooted  types,  but  few 
peasants,  who  became  woodsmen,  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  and  priests. 
The  main  enterprises  were  trapping  and  fur  trading.  The  French  explored 
the  countiy  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  whom 
they  treated  with  considerable  social  equality.  They  foxmded  Quebec  in 
the  North,  New  Orleans  in  the  South,  and  an  extensive  network  of  forts 
and  trading  posts:  Niagara,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Green  Bay, 
Dubuque,  Joliet,  Des  Moines,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Racine,  La  Crosse,  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  immortalized  the  banishment  of  French 
Catholics  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  1750's.  They  took  refuge  in  Louisiana 
where  they  estabhshed  a  distinctive  culture  transmitted  to  over  300,000 
descendants  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  French  Revolution  (1789-1795),  political  conflict  spread 
to  the  West  Indies  and  caused  a  great  number  of  French  planters  to  flee 
to  Louisiana  and  to  Texas. 

The  Huguenots  came  (after  1685)  in  two  groups — some  emigrated  di- 
rectly to  the  New  World,  but  the  great  majority  came  by  way  of  Holland 
and  England  where  they  first  fled  from  French  persecutions.  They  loved 
flowers  and  home  life.  They  also  bore  a  passionate  love  of  freedom.  In  gen- 
eral the  French  Huguenots  were  a  devout  people,  somewhat  less  ambitious 
than  the  English,  more  affectionate,  more  artistic,  more  cultivated,  but 
similarly  commercial  minded.  They  brought  to  America  the  arts  of  the  most 
cultivated  nation  in  the  world  of  the  time.^^ 

The  French  settled  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  Boston. 
Some,  like  the  Faneuil  brothers,  became  important  merchants.  Others 
strongly  supported  the  forces  for  freedom.  James  Bowdoin  was  a  fellow 
conspirator  with  Sam  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  In  the  1690's  one  quarter 
of  the  population  of  New  York  was  French.  They  had  their  own  schools 
and  churches  and  started  a  settlement  on  Staten  Island  and  another  at 
New  Rochelle. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  entries  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biogra- 
phy contain  French  Huguenot  ancestry.  Many  persons  of  French  descent 
attained  highest  eminence  in  America;  John  Hay,  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  was  French.  The  motliers  of  Whittier  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  were  French.  Among  outstanding  American  families  tlie 
Deweys,  La  Follettes,  and  Roosevelts  are  wholly  or  pardy  of  French 
descent. 

An  outstanding  financier  and  philanthropist  of  early  America,  Stephen 

*3  Adamic,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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Girard,  came  to  America  in  the  1770's  and  made  a  fortune  in  banking,  real 
estate,  and  insm^ance.  He  aided  French  refugees,  helped  save  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1811,  gave  a  million  dollars  to 
charity,  and  endowed  Girard  GoUege  in  Philadelphia. 

An  estimated  30,000  French  came  to  the  United  States  as  refugees 
during  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  periods.  These  included 
noblemen,  members  of  minor  revolutionary  factions,  army  officers,  and 
persons  trained  to  serve  the  upper  classes.  Among  these  were  members  of 
the  famous  Du  Pont  family  who  came  in  1799  after  the  Jacobins  put  them 
out  of  the  publishing  business.  They  manufactured  gun  powder  on  the 
Brandywine  river  for  the  United  States  government  and  became  mil- 
lionaires. The  Du  Ponts,  as  Adamic  observes,  stand  near  the  top  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  families.  They  comprise  several  multimillionaires.  Their  eco- 
nomic interests  dominate  Delaware's  economic  life.  Du  Ponts  have  been 
soldiers,  naval  officers,  diplomats,  and  one  U.S.  Senator  (Henry  Algernon 
Du  Pont). 

A  large  number  of  French  refugees  from  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
took  up  positions  in  the  personal  and  social  ai'ts,  becoming  dancing 
teachers,  fencing  instructors,  costume  designers,  hair  stylists,  perfumers, 
barbers,  cooks.  The  French  left  a  distinct  imprint  on  American  cooking, 
and  as  early  as  the  1820's  they  often  became  chefs,  headwaiters,  and  hotel 
managers.  From  1830  French  immigration  remained  continuous  but  at 
a  low  level  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  a  year.  Many  affluent  American 
families  took  on  French  governesses.  The  largest  concentrations  of  French 
are  in  New  York  Gity  (40,000),  Ghicago  (12,000),  Philadelphia  (6,500), 
and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  (10,000  each). 

Howard  Mumford  Jones  claims  to  discern  three  primary  shaping  in- 
fluences on  American  culture.  "These  elements  are  ( 1 )  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit;  ( 2 )  the  spirit  of  the  frontier;  and  ( 3 )  the  bourgeois  or  middle  class 
spirit."  ^^  Jones's  general  argument  is  that  French  influence  was  one  of  the 
primary  shaping  factors  on  the  cosmopolitan  spirit.  He  argues  that  in 
colonial  times  French  language  and  life  tended  continually  to  grow  in 
prestige.  The  Huguenots  were  particularly  responsible  for  this  increased 
prestige  for  they  began  to  teach  their  mother  tongue.  Influence  spread 
from  New  York  and  Gharleston.  From  1750  to  1770  a  renewed  emigration 
from  France  favored  the  practice  of  employing  tutors  in  French.  Between 
1770  and  1797  the  prestige  of  the  language  was  high.  Politics,  war,  social 
glamor,  and  science  combined  to  make  French  desirable."*^ 

French  fashions  came  to  prevail  to  such  a  degree  that  by  1806  the 
importing  house  of  Laurence  Huron  in  Philadelphia  was  doing  a  regular 
business  in  fashionable  attire.^^  This  was  only  the  physical  aspect  of  the 

44  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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influence  of  French  manners.  A  code  of  manners  reaching  back  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  (comprising  gallantry,  duelling,  gambling,  and  witty 
conversation)  was  followed  by  the  Southern  aristocracy.  Dress  and  deport- 
ment in  the  colonial  capitals  were  modeled  on  those  of  Paris.  By  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  salon  spirit  was  imitated  in  the  United 
States.  Dancing  was  French  even  in  its  frivolous  accompaniments:  fans, 
mirrors,  laces.  The  French  had  begun  to  dictate  styles  in  dresses,  hats, 
bonnets,  vests,  perfumes,  soaps,  and  conduct  on  the  dance  floor  or  at  a 
formal  dinner.*^ 

In  Jones's  opinion  the  United  States  was  partly  indebted  to  Huguenot 
as  well  as  to  Calvinist  theology  (which  suggested  the  connection  of  a 
French  alliance  between  papacy  and  the  devil )  for  the  religious  bigotry  of 
seventeenth  century  America.  A  clear  stream  of  rationahsm  began  to  flow 
from  France,  however;  and  under  the  influence  of  Deism,  British  and 
French  leaders  were  prepared  to  take  a  positive  stand  against  sectarianism 
and  even  religion  itself.  "The  decline  of  religion  in  eighteenth-century 
America  represents  a  kind  of  letting  down  of  the  bars  of  French  influ- 
ence." ^^  But  the  tides  of  human  affairs  never  cease,  and  when  the  Protes- 
tant reaction  ( associated  with  the  revivalism  in  1797 )  captured  the  country 
it  suppressed  the  Catholic  (partly  French)  vote.  France  ceased  to  be  a 
countiy  to  admire  and  imitate.  In  American  minds  the  French  had  strug- 
gled out  of  the  horrors  of  infidelity  ( as  eighteenth-century  Deism  came  to 
be  viewed)  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  tlie  pope  (when  the  nineteenth- 
century  French  reacted  against  Deism  with  a  renewed  traditionalism).^^ 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  major  properties  of  the  American  mind  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  its  receptivity  to  French  influence.  The  United 
States  managed  to  imitate  France  when  such  imitation  was  most  needed. 

The  great  obstacle  to  reception  of  things  French  before  and  after  this 
period  has  been  religious  difference.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  suspicion 
both  of  French  anticlericalism  and  French  Catholicism.  This  suspicion  was 
weakest  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  both  countries 
were  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  skepticism.  While  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  Americans  were  suspicious  of  French 
Catholicism,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  they  were  suspicious  of 
French  anticlericalism. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  sense  of  religious  difference  was  at  low 
ebb;  French  things  came  to  have  high  social  prestige  for  Americans.  This 
came  about  by  virtue  of  the  dominance  of  the  cosmopolitan  class  in  this 
historical  period.  No  other  foreign  influence  in  the  United  States  had  such 
peculiar  social  prestige.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  retain  tlie  high 
prestige  of  French  manners  and  arts.  Americans  even  at  present  think 
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of  the  French  as  politically  unstable,  socially  refined,  and  adept  at  pro- 
ducing articles  of  luxury  and  fashion.  But  after  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  French  intellectuality  never  regained  its  earlier  pres- 
tige. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    GERMAN    CULTURE^o 

Though  a  few  Germans  may  have  reached  the  new  world  in  the  very 
early  colonial  period  as  part  of  other  movements,  the  real  beginning  of 
German  immigration  occurred  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  when  Franz 
Daniel  Pastorious  (1651-c.  1720)  led  a  group  of  Mennonites  to  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  Concord,  the  "German  Mayflower"  (1683).  Said  to  be  the 
most  learned  man  in  colonial  America,  Pastorious  was  Germantown's  min- 
ister, teacher,  mayor,  treasurer,  lawyer,  and  business  agent.  He  compiled 
the  first  educational  primer  in  Pennsylvania  and  started  the  first  system  of 
adult  education,  teaching  English  to  the  immigrants.  Under  Pastorious  the 
people  of  Geraiantown  drew  up  the  first  protest  against  slavery  in  the  new 
world.^^ 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  (after  1727)  increasing  numbers  of 
Germans  came  to  the  new  world,  often  by  way  of  Holland.  Most  were  from 
the  Palatinate  of  Pietistic  or  Mennonite  persuasion.  They  were  simple, 
conservative,  hard-working,  unadventurous  people.  These  early  groups 
were  augmented  by  some  German  Catholics,  some  Lutherans  and  some 
members  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  The  most  conservative  group 
of  all  was  the  Old  Order  Amish  who  have  retained  their  culture — even 
their  language — almost  without  change  for  nearly  200  years. 

In  response  to  the  savage  religious  wars  in  Germany  many  refugees  fled 
to  England.  Over  13,000  were  gathered  in  England  in  1708-1709.  Most 
of  the  German  Catholics  were  returned  to  Germany;  the  German  Prot- 
estants were  sent  on  to  America.  In  1733  John  Peter  Zenger,  an  apprentice 
printer  from  their  ranks,  began  to  publish  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1743,  Christoph  Sauer  at  Germantown  published  the 
first  foreign  language  Bible  to  be  printed  in  America.  He  also  printed 
Germantown's  first  newspaper.  His  son  organized  the  first  type  foundry  in 
the  United  States.  In  1735  another  German  immigrant  started  the  first 
factory  for  manufacture  of  brick  and  roofing  tile.  In  1765  Henry  Stiegel 
started  the  first  American  glass  furnace. 

50  Adamic,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  7,  p.  167;  A.  B.  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  Steuben  Society  of  America,  1927);  Melvin  Gingerich,  The  Men- 
nonites in  Iowa  (Iowa  City,  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1939);  John  A.  Hawgood, 
The  Tragedy  of  German-America  (London,  Putnam,  1940);  Frederich  F.  Schrader, 
The  Germans  in  the  Making  of  America  (Boston,  Stratford,  1924);  C.  Henry  Smith, 
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During  the  American  Revolutionary  War  the  greatest  single  military 
contribution  of  any  foreigner  was  that  of  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben  who  had  urged  Franklin  to  shape  the  revolutionary  miHtias  into 
a  disciplined  fighting  force.  For  liis  aid  in  the  Revolution  von  Steuben 
received  the  thanks  of  George  Washington  and  land  grants  from  four  of 
the  new  states.  Many  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  performed  loyal 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Though  the  pacifistic  views  of  the 
German  Pietists  and  Mennonites  prevented  them  from  taking  part  in  the 
war  as  soldiers  they  served  as  noncombatants  in  the  hospital  and  quarter- 
master services.  Major  Earth  von  Heer  was  commander  of  George  Wash- 
ington's body  guard;  Christopher  Ludwig  ran  the  bakeries  for  the  army; 
Heinrich  Lutterloh  was  Washington's  quartermaster. 

A  number  of  Germans  won  prominence  in  early  America.  Michael 
Hillegas  was  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Congress;  Johann  Treutlen  be- 
came first  governor  of  Georgia;  Frederich  Miihlenberg  became  the  first 
speaker  in  Congress.  The  German  population,  however,  grew  very  slowly 
during  these  years;  in  1790  there  were  only  360,000  Germans  in  the  United 
States. 

Hawgood  has  observed  that  the  German  immigrants  of  the  early  period 
were  mainly  farmers  while  at  a  later  time  they  were  more  typically 
artisans  and  laborers. ^^  The  early  German  immigrants  had  certain  social, 
economic,  and  political  peculiarities  which  made  assimilation  diflBcult. 
They  were  opposed  to  Sabbatarianism  and  the  temperance  movement  of 
the  Middle  West  Yankee  stock.  They  were  proud  of  their  own  culture  and 
language  and  clung  to  their  German  communities.  This  leads  Hawgood  to 
speak  of  a  "First  Era"  of  German-American  culture,  a  period  extending 
tlirough  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  aim  of  the  German 
element  of  tlie  United  States  was  to  establish  its  own  distinct,  geograph- 
ically isolated,  politically  and  economically  independent  unit. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  Germans  did  not  usually  settle  into  a 
territory  until  it  was  about  to  become  a  state.  They  located  near  estab- 
lished markets  and  refused  to  speculate  in  land  or  to  gamble  on  the  future 
of  a  district.  They  preferred  settled  to  virgin  land  and  did  not  buy  land  to 
speculate,  but  brought  their  families  seeking  permanent  settlement.  The 
German  was  a  cautious  settler  who  preferred  wooded  or  forested  land, 
particularly  when  it  was  well  watered.  The  heavily  wooded  district  of 
Wisconsin  comprised  18  counties.  In  1890  these  contained  42.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  state  and  66.9  per  cent  of  all  the  Germans. ^^ 
Where  the  German  did  settle  on  poor  land,  as  in  Wisconsin's  Dane  and 
Grant  counties,  it  was  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  railroad. 

The  German  immigrant  bought  improved  land  and  stayed  near  roads, 
ports,  and  rail  heads,  on  smaller  land  holdings  requiring  intensified  cul- 
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tivation  and  diversified  farming  in  contrast  to  the  Yankee's  one-crop 
system.^^  He  was  not  a  frontiersman  and  had  no  understanding  of  frontier 
psychology.  When  there  was  a  single  German  family,  assimilation  was 
rapid;  but  the  German  usually  stayed  in  his  own  settlements  and  clannishly 
resisted  assimilation.  In  1860,  of  over  6,000  Germans  in  rural  Milwaukee 
only  35  were  married  to  non-Germans.^^  The  Germans  tenaciously  re- 
tained their  language,  in  part  to  ward  off  Americanization.  The  German 
language  was  used  at  home,  in  church,  in  school,  and  in  the  press. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  centuries 
a  new  liberal  spii'it  was  rising  in  German  lands,  theoretically  implemented 
by  the  speculations  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others.^^  The 
rise  of  German  liberalism  quickly  led  to  revolutionary  movements  ( 1830, 
1848)  the  frustration  of  which  precipitated  a  new  class  of  immigrants,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  were  later  called  the  "Forty-Eighters."  These 
migrants,  by  contrast  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
were  not  primarily  farmers  but  artisans  and  budding  business  men.  Among 
them  also  were  journalists,  poets,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  apothecaries.  The 
German  Jews  who  began  to  migrate  in  1830  included  many  well-educated 
persons.  Carl  Schurz,  sometimes  described  as  the  most  famous  German 
of  America,  was  among  the  Forty-Eighters. 

A  number  of  things  acted  together  to  bring  about  what  Hawgood 
describes  as  the  second  era  of  German  culture  in  America.  The  class  of 
immigrants  had  changed,  for  one  thing — ^not  peasants,  now,  but  artisans, 
business  men,  professionals,  and  intellectuals.  Their  experience  was  dif- 
ferent— they  had  not  come  to  seal  themselves  off  from  the  influences  on 
their  times,  but  because  they  had  been  frustrated  in  their  claim  for  their 
rights  in  their  homeland.  They  had  a  tradition  of  standing  up  for  their 
rights.  Moreover,  diey  were  met  by  a  nativist  reaction  against  foreigners 
in  the  Know  Nothing  party.  The  hostility  in  their  environment  forced  them 
back  upon  themselves,  intensifying  their  self-consciousness. 

The  new  German  immigrants  were  overtly  proud  of  their  culture.  The 
early  Germans  had  pioneered  American  music,  and  the  Moravians  were 
composing  music  of  their  own;  but  musical  culture  remained  largely  con- 
fined to  German  circles.  It  was  not  much  different  when  Gottheb  Graupner 
founded  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston.  Its  membership  was 
largely  German.  Things  had  not  changed  much  when  in  1835  the  German 
Americans  of  Philadelphia  founded  the  first  singing  society  in  the  country. 
Forty-Eighters  started  new  musical  societies  in  an  open  unapologetic 
manner  in  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  The  German 
orohesti-a  was  introduced.  In  1855  Carl  Bergmann  became  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra.  By  the  last  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  the  greater  number  of  music  teachers  in  America 
were  German. 

The  new  German  immigrants  differed  in  pohtical  orientation  from  their 
nonpohtical  predecessors.  The  Forty-Eighters  fought  the  Know  Nothing 
party,  and  supported  the  RepubHcan  party  when  it  turned  against  this 
nativistic  movement.  They  were  friendly  toward  Lincoln  and  led  the 
German  element  of  the  North  into  the  Civil  War.  Carl  Schurz  became 
a  close  friend  of  Lincoln  who  made  Schurz  minister  to  Spain.  The  Schurz 
family  was  outstanding.  In  1856  Carl  Schurz's  wife  started  the  first  kin- 
dergarten of  the  United  States  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  The  Schurzes 
typified  a  liberal  Republicanism.  In  the  North  the  Germans  were  Republi- 
can; in  the  South  they  were  Democratic. 

German  immigration  to  the  United  States  began  to  mount  in  numbers 
around  1830,  reaching  its  peak  of  215,000  in  1854,  but  still  totaling  almost 
150,000  in  1873.  Between  1830  and  1890  German  immigration  ran  close 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  by  decade,  sinking  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  the  1890's,  to  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  just  prior  to  World  War  I  in  the 
period  1900-1910.  The  time  period  1830-1910  has  been  called  a  "hyphen- 
ated" German-American  period. 

The  third  cultural  period  of  the  German  in  America  was  the  period  of 
full  assimilation.  There  were  many  factors  in  this:  in  time  the  German 
language  press  became  less  necessary  and  hence  began  to  wane,  the 
German  government  at  home  began  to  discourage  emigration,  establishing 
a  rift  between  German  and  German-American,  the  World  War  claimed 
loyalties  for  the  new  rather  than  the  old  country.^^ 

Perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  American  population  is  of  German  or  part- 
German  stock.  Many  distinguished  Americans  of  the  past  and  present 
have  been  German-born:  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York;  Johannes  Steel, 
author  and  radio  commentator;  George  Gross,  artist;  Emil  Ludwig,  biog- 
rapher; Erich  Krongold  and  Kurt  Weill,  composers;  Bruno  Walter,  con- 
ductor; Albert  Einstein,  scientist;  Thomas  Mann,  novelist.  Among 
distinguished  Americans  either  German-born  or  of  German  stock  were: 
Henry  Steinway,  piano  manufacturer;  Joseph  Seemann,  pioneer  in  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  beet  so  important  for  the  Michigan  economy; 
Adolphus  Bonzano,  inventor  of  the  drawspan,  turntable  and  other  fea- 
tures of  modern  bridges;  William  Bettendorn,  inventor  of  the  power-lift 
sulky  plow  and  the  steel  gear  for  farm  wagons;  Julius  Bien  who  started  a 
small  lithograph  press  and  became  America's  foremost  mapmaker;  Florenz 
Ziegfeld,  who  founded  the  Chicago  Musical  College  and  brought  tlie 
musical  review  to  the  American  stage;  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Supreme  Court 
Justice;  Thomas  Nast,  fadier  of  the  modern  political  cartoon;  Jolm  A. 
Roebling,  who  built  the  Niagara  and  Brooklyn  bridges;  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz,  whose  genius  made  millions  for  General  Electiic;  Henry  J. 
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Kaiser,  most  sensational  American  industrialist  in  recent  decades;  H.  L. 
Mencken  the  foremost  authority  on  the  American  language. 

A  major  attempt  was  made  by  A.  B.  Faust  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
German  culture  on  that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  his  belief  that  the 
German  was  most  influential  as  a  farmer.  The  German  won  a  reputation 
for  being  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the  United  States.  The  Germans 
have  produced  many  specialties  of  American  horticulture.  Forestry,  viticul- 
ture, and  gardening  have  become  German  occupations.  Correlated  with 
these  activities  the  Germans  have  been  prominent  in  preserving,  pickling, 
the  manufacture  of  cereal,  sugar,  salt,  and  beer.  Germans  have  also 
achieved  importance  as  small  producers,  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and 
truck  gardeners. ^^ 

Many  Germans  from  the  second  major  type  of  immigration  have 
achieved  prominence  in  industries  requiring  technical  skill  and  special 
training.  The  Germans  have  been  prominent  bridge  builders  and  electrical, 
civil,  and  mining  engineers.  They  have  dominated  the  manufacture  of 
scientific  apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  They  established  the  art 
of  lithography  and  produced  many  printers.  They  have  an  important  share 
in  the  manufactui'e  of  glass,  iron,  and  steel.^^ 

The  Germans  became  politically  important  with  the  Forty-Eighters  who 
played  a  role  in  stopping  Know  Nothingism  and  rebuilding  the  Republican 
party.  They  helped  abolish  slavery,  reform  civil  service,  support  sound 
money  policies,  secure  party  reforms,  sustain  peace  movements,  support 
personal  liberty  and  independent  voting.  The  Socialist  party  was  under 
German  influence.  Throughout  its  history  it  worked  for  municipal  reform 
movements.*''^  The  German  socialists  transformed  Milwaukee  into  a  model 
of  clean  municipal  government. 

German  influence  on  education  in  the  United  States  was  felt  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  German  pattern  was  imposed  on 
the  American  college.^^  In  music  and  the  fine  arts  the  Germans  have  also 
had  a  major  influence.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  well  as  the  opera 
in  the  United  States  trace  to  the  Germans.  This  is  true,  as  well,  for  his- 
torical and  landscape  painting.  Germans  still  hold  an  important  share 
of  the  positions  in  American  music  and  art  schools. "^^  German  influence  in 
literature  is  manifest  in  the  rise  of  historical  interest.  Not  only  scholars 
(Tichnor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley)  but  creative  writers  (Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Whitman)  were  influenced  by  German  culture. 
The  Germans  introduced  caricature  into  America,  Thomas  Nast  being  the 
greatest  American  proponent  of  the  art.^^ 
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The  Germans  in  the  United  States,  in  Faust's  opinion,  exemplify  the 
humbler  virtues  which  form  the  basis  of  good  citizenship:  respect  for  law, 
honest  promptness,  dogged  persistence,  industry,  and  economy.^^  The 
Germans  have  insisted  on  care  of  the  body,  gymnastic  exercise,  and  the 
importance  of  the  simple  virtues.  Culturally,  Adamic  observes,  the 
Germans  have  added  the  Christmas  tree,  the  Christmas  stocking,  domestic 
styles  of  pottery,  furniture,  decorative  painting,  hot  dogs,  hamburgers, 
pretzels,  pumpernickel,  sauerbrauten,  pigs'  knuckles,  sauerkraut,  hver- 
wurst,  Limburger  cheese,  potato  pancakes.  The  circus  and  the  Ringling 
brothers  were  German.  So,  too,  were  gymnastic  societies,  amateur  the- 
atricals, hiking  clubs,  and  delicatessen  stores.^^ 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    IRISH    CULTURE*^^ 

The  first  immigration  of  the  Irish  or — as  they  have  come  to  be  known 
in  the  United  States — the  "Scotch-Irish"  of  the  colonial  period  got  under- 
way after  suppression  of  the  revolts  of  1715  and  1745  on  behalf  of  the  two 
Stuart  Pretenders.  The  emigration,  including  Jacobites,  was  stepped  up 
by  the  expiration  of  leases  and  mounting  rent  demands  of  the  landlords. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  around  the  designation  "Scotch-Irish"  for  the 
great  bulk  of  "Colonial  Irish"  immigrants.  One  argument  has  it  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  were  Ulstermen  and  not  really  Irish  by  race  at  all  but  trans- 
planted Scots. ^^  Some  Irish  historians,  however,  have  denounced  the 
distinction  as  a  "myth."  ^^  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  it  is  a  myth 
it  was  primarily  created  by  descendants  of  the  early  Irish  immigrants 
themselves  in  their  desire  to  distinguish  between  themselves  and  later 
arrivals.  Analysis  of  the  Colonial  Irish  in  America  in  1890  (about  10  per 
cent  of  the  population )  shows  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  these  were  Ulster 
Irish.  Whether  they  were  Irish  by  race  or  of  Lowland  Scottish  or  of 
Teutonic  race  is  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  most  of  diem  adhered 
to  a  stern  dogmatic  Presbyterianism.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  early 
Ulster  Irish  seemed  to  have  as  much  native  capacity  for  politics  as  the 
later  arrivals:  they  were  largely  liberals  and  hated  by  colonial  con- 
servatives. The  Scotch-Irish  distinction  may  perhaps  merely  reflect  an 
inner  status  struggle  within  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  immigrants.  As  later 
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arrivals,  in  their  turn,  have  won  respectability,  they  have  fought  to  wipe 
distinctions  which  placed  them  in  bad  light.  But  sociologically  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  Colonial  Irish  did  not  form  into  religiously  distinct 
communities  as  was  true  later.  A  small  number  of  the  early  Irish  settled 
in  New  England,  the  greater  number  in  the  counties  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania between  the  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  Mountains,  later 
moving  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  into  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia. 

In  any  case  the  Irish  population  of  the  colonial  period  was  small,  that 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  smaller  still.  This  population,  however,  had  the 
same  pattern  of  loyalties  as  the  later  Irish.  It  was  liberal,  opposed  to 
England,  and  in  internal  politics  favored  the  Jeffersonians.  In  the  early 
decades  of  the  state  period  "Irish,"  "Hibernian,"  and  "St.  Patrick"  societies 
were  already  flourishing.  The  Irish  were  active  American  partisans  in  the 
Revolutionary  armies.  Recent  Irish  American  historians  have  even  main- 
tained that  the  American  Revolution  was  primarily  Irish.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  failed  to  raise  regiments  in  Ireland  for  use  against  the  Americans. 
But  even  though  the  Irish  were  opposed  to  all  things  British,  it  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  argued,  that  half  of  the  patriot  army  of  the  Revolution  was 
Irish.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  many  of  the  early  Irish  immigrants  were 
only  apparently  Protestant  and  attended  Protestant  churches  in  the 
Colonies  only  because  they  had  none  of  their  own,  for  when  the  first 
Catholic  Parish  formed  in  1785  many  persons  joined.  This  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  Colonial  Irish  were  Protestant,  and 
the  Irish  Catholics  did  not  play  an  organized  role  at  the  time. 

The  Irish  immigrants  of  the  colonial  period  were  usually  of  somewhat 
higher  class  than  those  who  came  later;  they  represented  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  middle  class  and  included  a  sprinkling  of  ruined  upper-class 
gentry  whose  properties  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cromwellian  con- 
quest. There  were  numerous  scholars,  schoolmasters,  physicians,  skilled 
mechanics,  and  landed  gentry  among  them.  In  the  post-Revolutionary 
period  the  class  level  of  the  Irish  immigrant  dropped.  Ireland  experienced 
a  serious  decline  of  her  farm  economy  in  the  nineteenth  century.^^  A 
series  of  revolutions  occurred  and  were  ruthlessly  repressed.  Absentee 
landlordism,  unemployment,  low  wages,  high  rent,  periodic  disease, 
famine,  and  intermittent  civil  war  took  their  toll.  There  were  at  least  five 
potato  famines  from  1818  to  1848.  In  the  crisis  of  1849  one  fourth  of  Ire- 
land's population  died  of  famine  or  fever.  It  has  been  argued  that  of  the 
225,000  persons  entering  the  United  States  between  1790  and  1820  one  half 
were  Irish.  In  any  case  there  were  suflBcient  Irish  in  the  1820's  to  constitute 
a  determinable  support  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1847  Irish  immigration 
exceeded  105,000;  it  had  been  nearly  45,000  in  1845  and  rose  steadily 
until  it  was  over  113,000  in  1848. 
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However  poorly  paid  they  were,  the  Irish  found  the  United  States  far 
more  benign  than  Ireland.  Wittke  quotes  a  letter  from  John  Doyle  to 
his  wife.  He  was  amazed  that  in  New  York  persons  were  free  from  visits  of 
tax  collectors,  constables,  and  soldiers.  He  was  delighted  to  discover  that 
everyone  was  at  liberty  to  speak  as  he  wished  "to  slander  and  damn  the 
government  and  abuse  public  men  in  their  oflBce  to  their  faces,  wear  your 
hat  in  court  and  smoke  a  cigar  while  speaking  to  a  judge."  '^°  Others  wrote 
that  the  food  was  as  good  every  day  in  the  United  States  as  it  was  in 
Ireland  on  Christmas. 

The  earlier  Irish  immigrants  (eighteenth  century)  had  been  fairly  well- 
to-do  farmers,  artisans  and  professionals.  The  newer  ones  (of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  were  impoverished,  with  high  rates  of  illiteracy.  In_the 
1830's  %  were  unskilled  laborers;  about  /s  were  women.  As  late  as  1890  the 
Irish  were  still  concentrated  in  domestic  service.  In  1890,  15  per  cent  were 
in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  mining;  2  per  cent  in  the  professions;  15  per  cent 
in  trade;  25  per  cent  in  manufacture;  and  42  per  cent  in  domestic  service. 
Until  1860  the  Irish  were  the  chief  source  of  unskilled  labor  for  projects 
like  canal  building  (for  which  Irish  were  imported  in  droves  and  advertise- 
ments run  in  the  papers  of  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast ) .  Before  the  end  of 
the  canal  building  era  they  were  employed  in  railroad  building  where,  it 
was  said,  an  Irishman  was  buried  under  every  tie.  Gradually  they  moved 
up  in  the  ranks  of  labor  and  became  bosses,  foremen,  contractors,  and 
employers  of  unskilled  laborers  in  their  turn.  The  Irish  composed  43 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  in  1850,  as  compared  with  22  per  cent  in  1890 
and  only  15  per  cent  in  1910. 

The  Irish  lived  in  urban  communities,  80  per  cent  of  them  in  cities  of 
over  2,500.  There  they  built  the  first  shanty  towns,  forming  the  first  urban 
ethnic  slum  of  the  United  States.  They  supplied  much  of  the  early  in- 
dustrial labor  consumed  in  these  urban  centers. 

The  Irish  formed  a  significant  component  in  the  urban  milieu.  They 
were  gregarious  and  persevering  in  old  world  loyalties  which  they  honored 
in  their  newly-formed  social  clubs.  In  contrast  to  tlie  cold,  shrewd,  frugal, 
meeting-going  Yankee,  the  Irishman  impressed  one  as  jolly,  reckless,  good- 
natured,  passionate,  priest-ridden,  whisky-loving,  and  thriftless.  But  de- 
spite such  stereotypes,  Irish  maids  became  a  permanent  fixture  in  good 
houses  where  they  were  noted  for  their  dependability,  honesty,  faithful- 
ness, and  good  nature.  The  high  rate  of  insanity  among  the  Irish  left  a 
high  proportion  of  widows  with  their  typical  problems. 

The  Irish,  feeling  a  certain  semiassimilation  of  a  foreign  land's  culture, 
expressed  their  convivialness  in  a  high  level  of  joining.  Irish  militias  were 
formed  in  most  large  cities  which  pandered  to  an  interest  in  parades  and 
ceremonies  and  provided  for  convivial  occasions.  These  companies  were 
conspicuous  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  St.  Patrick's  Day.  They  were  rivaled 
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only  by  the  volunteer  fire-fighting  companies  which  controlled  urban  fire 
protection  before  the  Civil  War.  By  the  1840's  the  Irish  controlled  many 
of  these  volunteer  companies,  glamorous  with  resplendent  uniforms  and 
dazzling  brass-fitted  engines.  Such  fire-fighting  companies  did  double  duty 
as  political  clubs,  along  with  the  saloon.  Fire  fighting  was  often  a  step  to- 
ward positions  as  aldermen,  assemblymen,  police  judges,  sheriffs,  and 
police  officials.  An  actual  fire  was  bedlam.  The  companies  raced  to  the 
scene  and  sometimes  fought  each  other  rather  than  the  fire.  The  fire  fight- 
ing came  to  be  correlated  with  so  much  incidental  rowdyism  that  pro- 
fessionalization  was  the  only  solution.  This  began  in  Cincinnati  (1853) 
and  Boston  (1860).  With  the  appearance  of  paid  fire  departments,  regula- 
tions were  quickly  passed  prohibiting  racing  to  fires,  using  indecent  lan- 
guage, bringing  liquor  into  the  firehouse,  and  visiting  saloons  in  uniform. 

The  evolution  of  the  urban  police  force  proceeded  slowly.  Law  enforce- 
ment was  tied  up  with  local  politics,  the  boss,  the  machine,  and  the  fa- 
vored retainers.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Irish  appeared  in  their  ranks. 
By  1815  the  chief  of  the  New  York  police  force  was  Irish.  By  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  over  half  of  the  New  Orleans  police  force  was  Irish.  Over 
/3  of  the  San  Francisco  and  nearly  %  of  the  New  York  police  forces  were 
Irish  by  this  time. 

By  contrast  to  such  concentration  in  urban  occupations,  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  became  farmers.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  only  1  in 
12  of  the  Irish  were  farming.  Many  colonization  ventures  tried  to  move  the 
Irish  out  of  the  city,  but  they  rarely  had  success.  The  Irish  felt  more  secure 
in  the  city.  Their  conviviality  was  intensified  by  the  Know  Nothing  move- 
ment which  was  far  more  negative  to  the  Irish  than  the  Germans.  Their 
fellow  feeling  was  also  heightened  by  ties  to  Ireland.  Every  major  dis- 
turbance in  Ireland  precipitated  agitation  for  Irish  independence  that 
swept  the  Irish  American  communities  in  waves.  Each  frustrated  revolt, 
in  turn,  led  to  new  political  refugees  to  America.  Many,  as  among  the 
Forty-Eighters,  were  educated  persons  who  became  active  in  the  Irish 
press  in  America. 

The  immigration  from  Ireland  constituted  a  challenge  for  the  American 
Catholic  Church.  It  made  strong  efforts  to  aid  the  immigrants,  efforts 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  priests  were  themselves  foreign  and 
also  undergoing  assimilation.  The  church  had  to  reduce  antagonism  be- 
tween the  French,  Germans,  and  Irish.  The  Catholic  population  grew  at 
startling  rates;  for  example,  in  the  single  year  of  1840  it  tripled  from  500,- 
000  to  1,500,000.  The  Irish  soon  became  predominant  in  the  church  hier- 
archy to  which  they  brought  their  political  talents.  Of  464  bishops  ap- 
pointed from  1789  to  1935  in  America,  268  were  Irish.  Wherever  the 
church  went,  it  built  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  almshouses,  correc- 
tional institutions.  The  nuns  taught  Irish  girls  needlework,  sewing,  duties 
of  the  house,  laundry  and  made  dependable  domestic  servants  out  of  them. 
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Thus,  in  the  church,  the  same  genius  for  organization  was  present  that  the 
Irish  showed  in  labor  and  poUtics. 

The  Irish  flexibihty  and  histrionic  gifts  made  them  natural  leaders.  They 
mastered  the  techniques  of  honest  efficient  government.  They  won  their 
spurs  in  the  saloons  and  political  clubs.  Since  they  spoke  English  they  had 
an  advantage  over  many  other  immigrants.  They  evolved  the  concept  of 
a  political  boss  as  a  modem  Robin  Hood  who  robs  the  rich  to  serve  the 
poor.  They  brought  a  dramatic  quality  to  politics,  often  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  shillelagh  and  whisky.  The  great  majority  were  democrats.  In 
New  York  they  invaded  Tammany  Hall  as  early  as  1817.  By  the  1820's  the 
Boston  Irish  had  a  vote  worth  courting.  By  1900  the  city  government  of 
Boston  was  Irish.  The  old  type  of  Irish  politician  is  epitomized  by  James 
Michael  Curley  whose  career  is  neatly  summed  up  by  Wittke:  he  served 
"four  terms  as  mayor,  two  terms  as  a  congressman,  one  term  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  two  terms  in  prison." 

It  was  noted  that  the  Irish  were  subject  to  persecutions  from  the  Know 
Nothing  adherents.  As  early  as  1829  the  homes  of  Irish  Catholics  were 
stoned  in  Boston;  in  Cincinnati  in  1833  Protestants  moved  out  of  neighbor- 
hoods when  Catholics  moved  in;  in  Charleston  the  Ursuline  convent  was 
burned.  There  were  battles  between  the  Irish  and  Know  Nothings  in  Phila- 
delphia, Lawrence,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Louis.  Tlie  Irishman  in  tmn 
had  great  contempt  for  the  Negro,  his  competitor  in  the  unskilled  labor 
market.  The  Irish  opposed  the  Free-Soilism  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  radical  abolitionists.  Though  thousands  of  Irish  served  loyally  in  the 
Union  Armies,  there  were  brutal  draft  riots  by  the  Irish  in  New  York  in 
1863. 

Serious  conflict  also  developed  between  the  Germans  and  Irish.  To  the 
Germans,  the  Irish  were  temperamental,  mercurial,  romantic,  without 
stability,  thrift,  or  industry.  The  German  conceived  of  himself  as  patient, 
contented,  hard-working,  and  stable.  Pitched  battles  developed  between 
the  two  groups.  Radical  Germans  feared  the  Irish  as  uncultivated  illiterate 
minions  of  a  despotic  church,  worse  even  than  tlie  Puritans.  Conservative 
Germans  conceived  of  them  as  unstable  and  shiftless.  A  German  Know 
Nothingism  developed  against  the  Irish. 

The  Irish,  in  turn,  came  into  conflict  with  French  Canadians  who  began 
to  come  as  immigrant  laborers  from  Canada  into  the  textile  mills.  Irish 
priests  were  often  imposed  on  these  and  other  immigrant  groups.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  Irish  were  first  among  the  agitators  against  the  Chinese. 

The  Irish  talents  for  organization  led  to  important  successes  in  the  labor 
movement  as  well  as  in  politics.  Among  American  political  leaders  wholly 
or  partly  Irish  are  Al  Smith,  Jim  Farley,  and  Robert  Hannegan.  Histori- 
cally-important American  Irishmen  include  Ignatius  Donnelly,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party;  William  Tennent,  father  of  Princeton 
University;  Thomas  Hunter,  pioneer  of  women's  rights  in  education;  DLxon 
Ryan  Fox,  president  of  Union  College;  Charles  O'Connor,  greatest  lawyer 
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in  American  annals;  Frank  P.  Walsh,  counsel  for  labor  organizations; 
Frank  Murphy  and  John  Marshal  Harlan,  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Irish 
inventors  include  Robert  Fulton  (steamboat),  Samuel  Morse  (electric 
telegraph),  Cyrus  McCormick  (reapers  and  harvestors).  Irish  industrial- 
ists include  Thomas  Corrigan  and  James  J.  Hill.  Other  Irish  or  part-Irish 
noteworthies  were  Robert  Gregg  (shorthand)  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (poet). 
There  are  many  Irish  stars  in  the  theatre,  from  the  Barrymores  to  Bing 
Crosby.  David  Wark  GriiBth,  the  great  movie  director,  was  Irish.  Eugene 
O'Neill,  America's  foremost  playright,  was  Irish  as  were  Isadora  Duncan 
(dancer),  Louis  Sullivan  (pioneer  architect  of  the  skyscraper),  Stephen 
ColHns  Foster  ( folk  song  writer ) ,  Horace  Greeley,  Lawrence  Godkin,  and 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  (journalists).  Irish  labor  leaders  include  Terence 
Powderly  ( founder  of  the  Knights  of  Labor ) ,  Patric  Collins,  Tom  Mooney, 
and  Michael  Quill  (Transport  Workers),  Dan  Tobin  (Teamsters).  In 
sports  there  were  many  Irish  like  Connie  Mack,  John  L.  Sullivan,  Jim 
Corbett,  Gene  Tunney,  and  Jack  Dempsey. 

The  Irish  temperament  with  its  flaming  ego,  hot  temper,  stubbornness, 
personal  charm,  buoyancy,  vivacity,  and  kindness  toward  human  failing 
has  added  color  and  variety  to  American  literature  and  life.  The  theatrical 
and  literary  stereotype  of  the  urban  Irishman,  ragged,  with  dirty  clothes, 
imprudent,  pugnacious,  eloquent,  and  something  of  a  braggard,  master 
of  shillelagh,  and  witty  despite  his  "Irish  bulls"  has  largely  vanished  from 
the  American  stage.  Meanwhile  he  has  added  much  to  the  colorful  variety 
of  American  life. 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    SCANDINAVIAN    CULTURE 

Sometimes  the  primary  significance  of  an  immigration  consists  in  the 
re-enforcement  of  a  previously  established  tendency;  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian.  The  oldest  wing  of  the  Scandinavian  immigra- 
tion was  that  from  Sweden.^^ 

The  Swedes 

As  early  as  1638  there  were  some  Swedes  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  their  little  colony  the  construction  of  the  log  cabin  was  learned,  be- 
coming, in  time,  the  universal  symbol  of  the  pioneer  American.  Though, 
there  were  not  many  Swedes  in  colonial  America,  the  Swedes  played  a 
role  in  the  American  Revolution  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  When 
the  eighteenth  century  enlightenment  touched  Sweden,  its  upper  strata 
had  often  gone  to  school  in  France.  Many  Swedish  officers  held  temporary 

■^1  Adamic,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-143;  Adolph  B.  Benson  and  Naboth  Hedin,  Swedes  in 
America  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1938);  Adolph  B.  Benson  and  Naboth 
Hedin,  Americans  from  Sweden  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1950). 
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commissions  in  the  French  army,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  half 
of  the  officers  enrolled  with  the  French  forces  in  the  War  of  Independence 
were  Swedish.  The  majority  were  naval  officers  who  were  particularly 
scarce  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Sweden  was  a  backward  agricultural  country 
with  a  surplus  of  landless  workers.  IndustriaUsm  did  not  begin  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  and  then  proceeded  slowly.  Even  in  1920  only 
35  per  cent  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  industry  and  mining,  with 
15  per  cent  in  transportation  or  commerce,  and  44  per  cent  in  agriculture, 
fishing,  and  forestry.  The  Swedish  immigration  was  consequently  one  of 
poor  agricultural  workers  from  a  backward  country  with  a  shortage  of 
land,  lured  on  by  the  news  of  rich  land  in  the  American  Middle  West  at  a 
dollar  or  two  an  acre  and  even  free  under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  The 
Swedish  immigration  was  channeled  almost  from  the  first  into  the  Middle 
West.  The  Civil  War  blocked  off  the  South,  while  the  Middle  West  via  the 
Erie  Canal  and  Great  Lakes  offered  an  inexpensive  access  to  lands  similar 
to  those  of  the  homeland.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  small 
groups  of  Swedes  had  settled  in  Texas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York. 
But  this  early  dispersion  was  funneled  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath. 

In  the  Midwest  the  first  real  immigration  and  settlement  came  in  the 
1840's  with  the  settlement  at  New  Upsala  at  Pine  Lake,  Wisconsin.  The 
second  group  settled  in  1843  at  Koshkonong  Lake;  the  third,  the  Jan- 
sonites,  at  the  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  Illinois.  In  1850  the  Swedish  population 
of  the  United  States  was  around  3,500.  Reflecting  the  influence  of  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the  peak  of  Swedish  immigration  came  in  1882 
with  64,607  immigrants.  The  next  highest  number  came  in  1888  with 
nearly  55,000.  By  1900  the  Swedish  population  had  reached  683,000.  The 
Swedes  spread  out  through  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas. 

In  the  northern  Mississippi  country  the  Swedes  cleared  land  and  built 
settlements.  The  Swedish  lumberjack  became  a  famous  personage  in  the 
Paul  Bunyan  sagas. 

Religiously  the  Swedes  adhered  to  a  relatively  strict  Protestant,  pri- 
marily Lutheran,  tradition.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  Hill  colony 
founded  by  Eric  Janson,  most  of  the  immigrants  did  not  come  for  religious 
reasons.  Fearing  the  possibility  of  political  domination  by  alien  religious 
groups,  however,  the  Swedes  in  America  have  been  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  joining  the  Baptists.  They  have  never 
tried  to  introduce  a  state  church  of  Swedish  type. 

The  Swedes  early  felt  the  need  to  educate  their  own  ministers,  and  a 
start  was  made  in  1855  by  the  newly  organized  Lutlieran  Synod  of  Northern 
Illinois.  These  early  efforts  eventually  bore  fruit  in  Augustana  College. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Swedish  Lutherans  of  Minnesota  founded  the 
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school  which  evolved  into  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  St.  Peter,  Minnesota.  In 
addition  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Augustana  are  Bethany  College 
( Lindsborg,  Kansas ) ,  Luther  Academy  ( Wahoo,  Nebraska ) ,  and  Upsala 
(East  Orange,  New  Jersey). 

Only  recently  have  the  Swedes  begun  to  move  gradually  out  from  agri- 
culture. As  late  as  1900,  85  per  cent  of  the  Swedes  were  farmers  or  skilled 
artisans.  In  1930  there  were  nearly  100,000  Swedish  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other  group  except  the  Germans. 

The  Swedes  are  solid,  comfortable,  honest,  dependable  people.  Their 
children  have  tended  to  move  cautiously  up  into  the  lower  white-collar 
positions,  becoming  teachers,  librarians,  and  professionals. 

Benson  and  Hedin  emphasize  the  Swedes'  "mingling  of  stability  with 
stolidity."  ^"  These  authors  point  out  that  the  Swedes  have  traditionally 
been  reported  to  be  somewhat  undemocratic,  but  they  trace  this  "Swedish 
aloofness"  to  "innate  shyness."  Benson  and  Hedin  also  note  that  in  politics 
the  Swedes  are  independent  individualists  rather  than  loyal  party  adher- 
ents. They  are  conservative.  Their  humor  is  dry,  quiet,  and  reserved  rather 
than  sparkling.  They  are  serious-minded.  "The  adage  that  some  people  are 
happiest  when  sad  applies  to  them."  '^^  But  related  to  their  religiosity  and 
seriousness,  Benson  and  Hedin  note,  is  a  sense  of  personal  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility. In  1920  the  historian  Samuel  P.  Orth  observed  that  they  had 
contributed  "The  rugged  commonplace  of  American  Life."  '^^ 

The  Norwegians'^^ 

The  first  Norwegian  immigration  of  52  persons  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1825.  Additional  immigration  from  Norway  did  not  take  place 
for  eleven  years.  Then  in  1836  immigrants  came  in  numbers  increasing 
from  a  few  hundred  to  around  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  1840's.  The  first 
two  great  immigration  waves  from  Norway  came  in  the  periods  1866-1873 
(around  111,000)  and  1879-1893  (around  257,000).  Their  migration  pat- 
tern followed  a  northwesterly  trend,  and  in  the  1840's  it  moved  from 
northern  Illinois  to  southern  Wisconsin.  Since  1870  Mirmesota  has  had  a 
larger  Norwegian  population  than  any  other  state. 

The  Norwegians,  like  the  Swedes,  engaged  primarily  in  farming.  In 
1930  the  Norwegian  population  was  55  per  cent  rural. 

'^2  Benson  and  Hedin,  Americans  from  Sweden,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  425. 

74  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

75  Adamic,  op.  cit.,  pp.  249-266;  Leola  Nelson  Bergmann,  Americans  From  Norway 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1950);  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  Norwegian  Migration  to 
America  (Northfield,  Minn.,  Norwegian  Historical  Association,  1940);  Olaf  Morgan 
Norlie,  History  of  the  Norwegian  People  in  America  (MinneapoUs,  Augsburg  Pub- 
lishing House,  1925). 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1930  the  population  of  MinneapoHs  was 
26.6  per  cent  Swedish,  18.7  per  cent  Norwegian,  and  13.4  per  cent  Ger- 
man; St.  Paul  was  16.4  per  cent  Swedish,  8  per  cent  Norwegian,  24.3  per 
cent  German,  and  8.5  per  cent  Irish.  This  composition  has  impressed  on 
Minneapolis  a  strong  Protestant,  Lutheran,  and  Republican  as  well  as 
somewhat  anti-Semitic  tone. 

The  majority  of  the  Norwegian  immigrants  were  strict  Lutherans.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  in  turn,  has  been  a  pillar  of  Norwegian  American 
prairie  society.  Like  other  of  the  Protestant  groups,  the  Norwegians  felt 
the  need  to  train  their  own  ministers.  Luther  College  at  Decorah,  Iowa, 
and  St.  Olaf  at  Northfield,  Minnesota,  are  the  cultural  centers  of  Nor- 
wegian Americans.  Bergmann  has  observed  that  the  Norwegian  college 
like  the  church  has  remained  "fundamentally  conservative  and  refractory 
to  the  more  liberal  currents  in  American  religious  thought."  ^*^ 

As  Bergmann  notes,  the  Norwegian  has  remained  even  more  faithful  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  than  the  Swedes  and  has  stayed  longer  on  the  land. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Norwegians,  of  all  nationalities,  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  first  and  second  generation  farmers.  Half  of  the 
first  generation  and  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  second,  tilled  the  soil. 
The  Norwegians  have  produced  some  outstanding  persons  like  Rolvaag 
and  Veblen,  but,  of  the  2.5  million  Americans  with  family  roots  in  Norway, 
the  bulk  are  farmers,  artisans,  tradespeople,  government  clerks,  and  small 
businessmen.  Though  some  of  these  are  brilliant  scientists  and  scholars, 
the  majority  prefer  the  applied  fields  to  theoretical  pioneering,  tlie 
teachers'  college  to  the  graduate  seminar.  Norwegian  representation  in 
the  politics  of  the  Middle  West  is  heavy  though  slight  elsewhere.  Their 
contribution  to  literature,  the  theatre,  the  arts  is  inconspicuous.  "On  the 
whole,  then,"  Bergmann  states,  "I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  my  people  are 
sure-handed  and  clearheaded  people,  sane  and  sound,  perhaps  less  bril- 
liant than  some,  yet  steadier  than  many."  '^^ 

The  typical  Norwegian  American,  to  Bergmarm's  mind,  is  tall,  sinewy, 
slow-moving.  He  puritanically  beHeves  in  hard  work  and  is  suspicious  of 
pleasure.  He  dresses  simply,  lives  frugally,  and  does  not  relax  easily.  He 
rears  his  children  sternly  and  morally  with  little  demonstration  of  the 
affection  he  feels.  He  is  intensely  loyal  to  the  Lutlieran  Church  and  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  respects  authority  in  all  forms.  He  is  orderly 
and  tries  to  complete  what  he  starts.  He  has  no  great  verbal  faciHty.  He 
thinks  slowly,  neatly,  and  unimaginatively.  In  the  face  of  trouble  he  is 
patient  and  uncomplaining.'^^ 

■^6  Bergmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 
77  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
78 /&jd.,  p.  30. 
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The  Scandinavians  have  strongly  accentuated  many  of  the  same  factors 
as  the  rural  Germanic  elements,  in  America,  particularly  in  the  Midwest. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    ITALIAN    CULTURE^^ 

Though  Italian  explorers  played  an  important  role  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  the  Italians  did  not  play  an  appreciable  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  colonial  United  States.  The  Italian  merchant  Philip  Mazzei,  who 
came  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition  in  1765  for  dealing  in  forbidden 
books  and  holding  dangerously  democratic  ideas,  came  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica. In  his  contacts  with  Benjamin  Franklin  he  hatched  up  a  scheme  to 
organize  a  company  to  promote  the  culture  of  silkworms,  olives,  and  wine 
grapes  in  Virginia.  A  passionate  democrat,  he  became  close  friends  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  otlier  American  patriots.  In  the  Revolution  Mazzei 
and  some  of  his  Italian  employees  joined  the  Independence  Company  of 
Albemarle  County.  Jefferson  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Europe  as  representa- 
tive of  the  state  of  Virginia.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  corresponded  with  his 
American  friends.  There  were  other  Italians,  among  them  Giuseppe  Maria 
Francesco  Vigo,  who  served  the  United  States  during  the  Revolution  by 
maintaining  good  relations  with  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

There  were,  however,  only  a  few  Italians  in  Revolutionary  America. 
Nor  did  many  come  before  the  Civil  War.  In  1820,  the  first  year  the 
United  States  kept  immigration  statistics,  30  Italians  arrived.  The  highest 
figure  of  immigrant  Italians  for  any  year  until  the  Civil  War  was  in  1833 
when  around  1,700  came.  However,  the  immigrants  from  Italy  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century  were  unusually  well-educated  persons:  political 
exiles,  people  of  the  Risorgimento,  scholars,  painters,  businessmen,  mis- 
sionaries. Among  them  were  Philip  Traett,  Boston  music  teacher;  Con- 
stanino  Brumidi,  frescoe-painter  in  the  National  Capital;  Luigi  Cesnola, 
director  of  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  America  was  a  haven  for  political 
refugees  from  the  Italian  revolutions  of  1820,  1821,  1830,  and  1848.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all  was  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  his  country's  greatest  hero,  who  landed  in  New  York  in  1850. 
Felice  Foresti  who  had  spent  14  years  in  the  prisons  of  Spielberg,  Austria, 
arrived  in  New  York  in  1836.  He  became  professor  of  Italian  at  Columbia 
College  and,  later,  American  Consul  to  Genoa.  To  be  sure,  not  all  political 
refugees  became  outstanding  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  many  of 
them  and  also  their  descendants  developed  solid  careers  in  business,  sci- 

'''9  Adamic,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-36;  Irving  L.  Child,  Italian  or  American  (New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1943);  Nicola  Curinga,  An  Italian  Tragedy  (New  York,  Live- 
right,  1945);  Robert  F.  Forester,  The  Italian  Emigration  of  Our  Times  (Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1919);  WPA,  The  Italians  of  New  York  (New  York,  Random 
House,  1938). 
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ence,  and  politics.  Paolo  Busti  ( 1800)  is  credited  with  founding  the  city  of 
BufiFalo;  G.  B.  Morosini,  became  the  partner  of  Jay  Gould;  Louis  Tinelli 
pioneered  silk  manufacturing;  Giuseppe  Tagliabue  invented  hydrographic 
and  meteorological  instruments;  Vincenzo  Botta,  a  former  member  of  the 
Sardinian  Parliament,  became  professor  of  modem  languages  at  New 
York  University  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

In  response  to  the  onrush  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  America — 
which  demanded  almost  limitless  quantities  of  labor  for  the  building  of 
railroads,  highways,  pipelines,  viaducts,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  excavations 
— came  the  peasants  from  the  eroded  farms  and  crowded  slopes  of  south- 
ern Italy.  Their  swarthy  complexions,  moustaches,  and  headgear  made 
them  seem  like  bandits  from  Sardinia.  The  rush  of  immigration  began  in 
the  1880's  and  continued  until  there  were  more  Italians  in  New  York  than 
the  entire  population  of  Rome.  In  the  1870's  only  Vi  of  the  Italians  in  the 
United  States  were  laborers.  Within  20  years  %  were  laborers.  Many 
Italians  had  become  bartenders,  masons,  and  stonecutters.  In  1880  New 
York  City  had  about  12,000  Italians  engaged  in  such  trades  as  organ- 
grinding,  macaroni  making,  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  artificial 
flowers.  Italians  owned  most  of  the  fruit  stands  of  New  York. 

Coming  from  backward  areas,  the  Italian  immigrants  of  the  80's  and 
90's  constituted  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  that  could  often  be  used  for 
strikebreaking.  They  were  so  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  of  1887- 
1888.  In  the  needle  trades  of  New  York  they  were  originally  introduced  to 
fight  the  demands  of  the  trade  unions.  Among  other  workers  the  Italian 
often  became  a  pariah  because  of  this.  The  great  majority  of  the  Italian 
workers  came  from  southern  Italy.  They  opened  fruit  and  vegetable  stands, 
worked  as  dressmakers,  tailors,  bootblacks,  barbers,  waiters,  and  chefs. 
From  the  Italians  born  north  of  Rome  have  come  many  of  the  Italian 
bankers,  wholesalers,  realtors,  steamship  agents,  wine  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  mass  immigration  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
produced  by  the  e£Pects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  Industrialism  came  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  feudal-agrarian  south.  There  was  ruthless  destruction  of  forests, 
impoverishment  from  floods  and  erosion.  The  partial  capitalization  of  the 
landholdings  in  southern  Italy  intensified  these  troubles.  Deforestation  in 
response  to  industrial  demands  led  to  an  increase  in  swamplands  after 
1860,  and  malaria  grew  to  plague  proportions.  Trapani  in  Sicily  in  the 
1880's  averaged  235  deaths  a  year  per  100,000  population.  Added  to  this 
was  the  destruction  due  to  the  olive  fly.  From  1820  to  1920  over  4.5  million 
Italian  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  Italians  have  left  their  mark  on  every  trade  and  profession, 
the  great  mass  of  impoverished  peasant  immigrants  moved  into  the  jobs 
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opened  up  as  the  Irish  ascended  the  economic  ladder.  The  Irish  popular- 
ized the  words  "Dago"  and  "Wop."  Irish  contractors  often  hired  Italian 
laborers  and  kept  them  under  Irish  bosses.  But  in  time  the  Italians  moved 
upward  through  the  trades.  In  greater  New  York  there  are  over  10,000 
grocery  stores  now  operated  by  Italians.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
barber  shops,  flower  shops,  shoeshine  stands.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
importers  of  Italian  olive  oil,  wine,  food.  There  are  thousands  of  restau- 
rants. Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  group  went  into  rural  areas. 

In  1940  the  United  States  had  over  1.6  million  Italian  immigrants  about 
%  of  whom  were  naturalized.  Except  for  small  groups  with  their  own 
Protestant  Churches  the  Italians  are  Roman  Catholic.  Thousands  have 
their  own  priests.  The  Italians  form  nearly  %  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  There  are,  however,  few  Italian  American 
bishops.  The  hierarchy  consists  primarily  of  German  Americans  and  Irish. 
In  New  York,  where  approximately  M  of  the  Italians  of  the  United  States 
are  found,  Italian  religious  life  brought  a  "folk  quality,  vibrant  with  color 
and  emotional  intensity."  ^^  Throughout  the  year  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
without  some  festa  in  one  of  the  half  hundred  churches  of  the  little  Italy's 
of  the  city  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  some  city  (Sicily,  Calabria,  or 
Campania).  Some  of  these  festas  have  become  unusually  popular,  as  for 
example,  the  Neapolitan  feast  day  to  honor  San  Gennaro. 

The  Italians  are  perhaps  the  major  component,  after  the  Irish,  in  solid- 
ifying the  Catholic  Church  of  America.  They  have  also  followed  the  Irish 
in  becoming  major  components  in  the  labor  organizations.  Two  of  the 
largest  unions  in  New  York,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  have  large  Italian  member- 
ships. In  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  major  urban  centers  the  Italians 
have  become  a  significant  element  in  party  politics. 

With  an  extraordinarily  rich  intellectual  and  cultural  tradition  to  draw 
upon  from  their  homeland,  the  Italians  have  supplied  many  individuals  to 
the  highest  ranks.  As  Adamic  notes,  America  has  long  welcomed  men  and 
women  like  Enrico  Caruso,  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  Calli  Curci.  But  many 
famous  individuals  have  also  arisen  out  of  the  plain  folk  who  immigrated 
to  the  United  States.  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States  Army,  three  times  became  mayor  of  New 
York.  Other  notables  are  the  Judges  Ferdinand  Pecora  and  Antonio  Capo- 
tosto,  Congressman  Vito  Marcantonio,  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
Corsi,  aeroplane  designer  Giuseppe  Bellanca,  director  Frank  Capra, 
atomic  bomb  physicist  Enrico  Fermi,  baseball  player  Joe  Di  Maggio,  and 
many,  many  others — even  gangsters  A.  Capone,  Philip  Musica,  and  Lucky 
Luciano. 

80  WPA,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    RUSSIAN    CULTURE »i 

Czar  Peter  the  Great  during  his  visit  to  western  Europe  developed  an 
interest  in  the  new  world.  These  interests  bore  fruit  in  his  promotion  of  the 
explorations  of  Captain  Vitus  Bering.  Peter  died  in  1725  as  the  expedition 
was  ready  to  transfer  its  base  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kamchatka.  Cather- 
ine I  continued  imperial  support  of  the  expedition  which  brought  back 
information  about  the  North  Pacific,  the  strait  between  the  continents,  the 
sea,  and  the  Aleutians.  Bering's  second  expedition  (1740)  opened  the  way 
to  hunters,  fur  traders,  and  orthodox  priests  who  occupied  Alaska  and  the 
northern  California  coast. 

Despite  such  early  beginnings  there  were  too  many  obstacles  to  permit 
rapid  settlement  of  America  from  the  East.  Moreover,  the  great  revolu- 
tionary upheavals  that  rocked  Europe  hardly  touched  Russia  to  a  depth 
that  could  send  activated  masses  to  the  new  world.  Argus  observes  that 
between  1851  and  1860  only  457  Russians  arrived  in  the  new  world. 

Prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  son  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands,  the  first  Russian  immigrant  to  the  United  States,  came 
to  Baltimore  in  1792.  Having  been  disinherited  for  embracing  Roman 
Catholicism,  he  served  as  a  Catholic  missionary  to  Maryland  where  he  was 
oflFered  a  bishopric  which  he  rejected.  He  founded  Gallitzin,  Pennsylvania. 
Vladimir  Gayns  (William  Frey)  an  imperial  General  Staff  oflBcer  broke 
with  his  class  to  embrace  communism.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1863  and  tried  to  establish  communities  in  Kansas  and  Oregon.  In  the 
1870's  Peter  Demyanov  ( Capitan  Peter  Demens )  who  left  Russia  because 
of  political  persecution  became  interested  in  railroad  building  and  real 
estate.  He  founded  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Vladimir  Stoleshnikov  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  late  seventies  and  developed  most  of  the  plans  for 
Carnegie  Hall.  John  Basil  Turchinov  fought  with  the  Illinois  volunteers  in 
the  Civil  War  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  founded 
the  town  of  Radom,  Illinois.  Thus,  although  the  United  States  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  had  few  Russians,  those  few  were  rela- 
tively dramatic. 

The  first  Russian  colony  in  the  United  States  ( 1812-41 )  was  the  work 
of  Alexander  Alexandrovitch  Baranov,  manager  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  who  established  a  base  near  San  Francisco  to  procure  grain 
for  the  colonists  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians.  Fort  Ross,  as  the  settlement 
came  to  be  called,  was  liquidated  and  its  property  sold  to  a  Swiss-Mexican 
citizen,  John  Augustus  Sutter.  Most  of  the  Russian  members  of  the  colony 
migrated  to  Oklahoma  where  tliey  were  employed  as  cowboys. 

81  M.  K.  Argus,  Moscow-on-the-Hudson  (New  York,  Harper,  1948);  Adamic,  op. 
cit.,  144-166;  Jerome  Davis,  The  Russian  Immigrant  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1922); 
Jerome  Davis,  The  Russians  and  Ruthenians  in  America  ( New  York,  Doubleday,  1922 ) ; 
George  Martin  Day,  The  Russians  in  Hollywood  ( Los  Angeles,  University  of  Soutliem 
California  Press,  1934). 
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The  Russian  Germans  were  the  first  distinct  group  in  the  Muscovite  em- 
pire toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  show  interest  in  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States  (see  Adamic).  They  had  been  invited  into  Russia 
by  Catherine  the  Great  to  be  used  as  a  stabilizing  element  among  the  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Lower  Volga  and  Don  rivers  and  they  had  been  offered 
special  privileges,  including  freedom  from  military  service.  Most  were 
Mennonites,  opposed  to  war,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  Germany.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  protection  of  these  groups 
( which  had  started  a  total  of  202  settlements  and  had  become  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  region)  was  suddenly  revoked.  In  1874  they  began  to  mi- 
grate to  America,  coming  in  the  periods  1874-1894  and  1898-1914  at  the 
rate  of  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  a  thousand  a  year.  They  entered  farm- 
ing in  the  United  States,  settling  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Colorado  (sugar  beet  industry),  Washington  (wheat), 
and  California  (fruit  growing).  They  represented,  by  and  large,  a  solid 
addition  to  American  agriculture.  They  have  spread  out  to  a  variety  of 
occupations:  carpentry,  masonry,  blacksmithing.  Of  the  400,000  descend- 
ants in  the  United  States  at  present,  around  %  are  Mennonites. 

The  second  group  to  leave  Russia,  Adamic  maintains,  were  the  Jews. 
Nearly  all  the  Jews  under  Czardom  lived  along  the  western  borders  and 
in  the  Ukraine.  After  1881  organized  violence  was  directed  against  them 
when  a  Nihilist  with  no  connection  with  anything  Jewish  succeeded  in 
assassinating  Czar  Alexander  II.  Between  1881  and  1903  a  large  number 
were  slaughtered,  others  fled  for  their  lives.  In  a  30-year  period  over  a 
million  Russian  Jews  came  to  America. 

Some  40  per  cent  of  the  male  adults  were  skilled  artisans,  such  as 
tailors.  They  became  a  basic  component  of  the  American  garment  in- 
dustry. From  here  they  moved  to  many  areas  of  business,  manufacture,  the 
professions,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences. 

The  reports  drifting  back  from  the  Russian  Jews  in  America  triggered 
movements  of  Slavic  Russians  after  1890 — Great  Russians  from  the  north- 
western provinces,  White  Russians  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Little  Russians  from  the  Ukraine.  In  1890  sections  of  government  land  in 
the  Dakotas  were  taken  over  by  10,000  dissenters  from  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  a  number  of  Russian  sects. 
In  1898  the  Dukhobors  migrat^fed  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
Dukhobors,  "spirit  wrestlers,"  came  into  existence  as  a  strange  product  of 
eighteenth-century  rationalism.  It  denied  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ikons,  and  church-prescribed  rehgious  rites.  Its  members  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  the  crown,  and  they  would  not  bear 
arms.  As  a  result  of  ruthless  persecutions  the  Dukhobors  began  to  move. 
Several  thousand  Molokans  (a  sect  of  the  Dukhobors  who  only  drank 
milk  during  Lent  and  other  fast  days)  moved  in  1906  near  Los  Angeles 
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and  San  Francisco.  Other  small  groups  found  their  way  to  nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union.  A  group  of  Starovery  (Old  Believers  who  refused  to 
recognize  Peter  the  Great's  reform  of  the  prayer  book)  settled  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pennsylvania. 

Argus  has  observed  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  towns  named 
Moscow  in  10  states,  there  are  10  Odessas,  12  Petersburgs,  5  Volgas,  a 
Sevastopol,  a  Tolstoy,  a  Chita,  4  Ivans,  and  2  Olgas.  There  are  even  2 
Kremlins  and  a  Czar  in  West  Virginia. ^^ 

After  the  abortive  revolution  of  1905  a  number  of  Russian  political 
refugees  came  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
emigration  of  peasants.  The  revolutionaries  set  out  to  educate  the  peas- 
ants. A  People's  University  was  established  in  New  York,  with  classes  in 
Russian  language  and  Hterature,  liistory,  geography,  the  co-operative 
movement,  arithmetic,  even  bookkeeping.  Some  were  indoctrinated  with 
socialism;  others  were  bolshevized.  But,  despite  the  intellectuals,  the 
peasants  retained  the  beliefs,  traditions,  and  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  organized  brotherhoods,  societies,  and  clubs;  developed 
their  own  writers  and  poets  and  produced  their  own  books;  and  founded 
schools  for  their  children. 

In  the  upheavals  that  accompanied  tlie  Revolution  of  1917  came  the 
first  large-scale  political  immigration.  Moscow-on-the-Hudson,  as  Argus 
calls  it,  became  the  Russian  metropolis  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  center  of  the  Russian  settlements  dispersed  over 
America.  The  upheavals  of  1917-21  brought  to  the  United  States  many 
people  who  opposed  the  Revolution.  Some  had  been  leading  persons  under 
the  Czar:  princes,  princesses,  counts,  barons,  feudal  lords,  big  industrialists, 
professors,  army  officers,  aristocrats.  Some  married  Americans.  Many  of 
them  had  to  take  humble  jobs.  Generals  of  the  old  Imperial  Army  became 
hotel  and  apartment  house  doormen;  princesses  wrote  books,  sold  gloves 
and  perfume.  Former  patrons  of  Old  World  cafes  became  waiters,  wait- 
resses, cooks,  housemaids,  butlers.  Some  managed  to  develop  quite  new 
careers,  especially  in  aviation.  Some  achieved  distinction  on  faculties. 
Others  became  movie  technicians,  musicians,  radio  engineers,  restaura- 
teurs, hotel  managers. 

The  following  are  a  few  Russian  Americans  who  achieved  eminence: 
in  music — Sergi  Koussevitsky,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Leo- 
pold Godowsky,  the  Don  Cossack  Chorus;  among  writers — Mary  Antin, 
Herman  Bernstein,  Maurice  Hindus,  Max  Lemer,  George  Sokolsky;  in 
painting  and  the  arts — Peter  Blume,  Serge  Konevkoff,  Maurice  Sterne, 
Marc  Chagall;  in  acting — Alia  Nazimova,  Olga  Petrova,  Gregory  Ratoff, 
Mischa  Auer;  in  the  film  industry — Louis  B.  Mayer,  Warner  Brothers;  in 
philosophy — Morris  Cohen,  Moriz  Zucker;  in  physiology — Samuel  J.  Melt- 

^-  Argus,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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zer;  in  sociology — Pitirim  Sorokin;  in  history — Michael  Rostovtzeff.  There 
were  many  more. 

Argus  has  noted  some  contrasts  between  the  new  Russian  emigres  from 
the  communists  and  his  own  generation. ^^  The  newest  emigres  are  a  prod- 
uct of  various  changing  political  policies  of  Soviet  Russia.  In  many  ways 
they  are  similar,  but  he  observes  that  their  minds  have  been  regimented  for 
so  many  years  that  they  are  lost,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  in  tlie  maze  of 
American  liberties.  They  are  not  as  exuberantly  loud  and  vociferous  as 
their  predecessors.  The  former  Soviet  citizen  speaks  in  a  low  voice  and 
weighs  each  word  carefully;  he  is  vague  and  oblique  even  on  simple  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  the  new  emigres  have  an  aristocracy  of  their  own.  Like  all 
emigres  they  tend  to  retain  former  social  distinctions  under  their  new 
conditions.  It  is  no  longer  the  former  grand  duke,  prince,  count,  feudal 
landlord,  or  millionaire  who  commands  respect  but  the  former  communist 
functionary,  oflBcer  of  the  Red  Army,  or  chairman  of  a  collective  farm. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  new  immigration  is  like  the  old.  There 
are  still  actors  and  actresses  from  Moscow,  singers  and  dancers  of  the 
famed  Bolshoy  Theatre  in  Moscow.  The  musicians  have  all  played  com- 
mand performances  in  the  Kremlin.  ( In  the  former  immigration  they  were 
soloists  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Czar!)  The  new  immigrants  have 
their  own  societies  and  clubs.  They  arrange  balls  in  the  true  Russian  tradi- 
tion in  which  their  poets  recite  poetry  and  their  writers  read  extracts  from 
unpublished  novels. 

But  the  new  immigrants  brought  up  in  proletarian  surroundings  view 
with  abhorrence  the  prospect,  however  temporary,  of  manual  labor  as  the 
lowest  form  of  degradation.  In  some  respects  the  refugees  from  pre- 
Revolutionary  Russia  were  more  democratic;  they  worked  as  waiters,  taxi 
drivers,  dishwashers,  house  painters,  janitors — as  common  laborers  of 
many  sorts.  The  new  group  do  not  like  the  country  or  approve  of  it:  it  is 
too  amorphous,  without  unity  or  system;  it  has  too  much  freedom.  To  their 
astonishment,  Argus  observes,  the  old  timers  find  themselves  defending 
America.  Even  the  food,  he  insists,  may  be  tasteless  but  it  is  really  very 
wholesome,  especially  for  people  with  ulcers  which  they  will  inevitably 
get.84 

SUMMARY 

It  is  analytically  useful  to  distinguish  society  from  population.  Popula- 
tion may  then  be  conveniently  thought  of  as  one  of  the  fundamental  re- 
sources of  society.  Second  in  importance  to  people  are  the  environment 
and  natural  resources  available  to  a  population.  Though  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  explain  society  on  the  basis  of  re- 

83  Ibid.,  pp.  178  flF. 

84  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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sources  than  on  the  basis  of  population.  Nor  can  some  combination  of 
population  and  resources  (such  as  contained  in  Sumner's  man-land  ratio) 
be  taken  as  sufficient.  The  third  great  resource  of  society  is  its  culture — 
the  stock  of  ideas,  sentiments,  habits,  techniques  available  to  people. 

The  modern  concept  of  culture  was  developed  and  advanced  by  such 
persons  as  E.  B.  Tylor,  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  Herskowitz,  and  Leslie 
White.  The  term  culture  used  to  identify  the  total  ways  in  which  a 
people  do  things — in  contrast  to  the  term  society  which  refers  to  a  unit  of 
actual  interhuman  action — is  the  most  general  one  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
anthropologist,  serving  him  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  term 
society  serves  the  sociologist. 

Many  racial  interpretations  of  society  were  actually  disguised  cultural 
interpretations,  for  the  so-called  race  traits  were  actually  cultural.  Thus 
arguments  derived  from  race  traits  were  perverted  recognitions  of  the 
role  of  culture  in  the  development  of  society.  The  culture  misconceived  as 
racial  was  a  socially-learned  complex  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  biol- 
ogy. The  conception  by  some  of  the  finest  students  of  culture,  like  Leslie 
White,  that  culture  is  a  reality  sui  generis  obeying  laws  of  its  own  is  an 
over-correction  for  the  identification  of  cultural  type  with  racial  biology. 

The  old  original  core  culture  of  the  United  States  was  English.  From 
England,  America  received  her  tradition  of  political  independence,  her 
system  of  common  law,  her  language,  her  original  Protestant  religiosity, 
her  core  technical  skills.  But  even  in  the  colonial  period  the  United  States 
was  only  60  per  cent  English,  the  remaining  non-English  population  being 
made  up  of  Wallons,  Dutch,  Huguenots,  Swedes,  and  Germans  who  added 
cultural  variations  upon  the  primary  cultural  trends. 

During  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  approximately 
40  million  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States.  Of  these,  nearly  34  mil- 
lion came  from  Europe.  Among  the  European  groups  there  were  around 
600,000  French;  6,400,000  Germans;  4,200,000  Austrians;  700,000  Scots; 
4,600,000  Irish;  4,800,000  ItaHans;  800,000  Norwegians;  1,200,000  Swedes; 
and  3,300,000  Russians. 

Even  the  most  provisional  of  reviews  of  the  cultural  influence  on  the 
United  States  of  few  of  these  major  groups  reveals  how  much  of  its  rich- 
ness and  variety  they  account  for.  The  French,  for  example,  provided  the 
enlightened  political  philosophy  that  guided  the  revolution  and  structured 
the  more  important  of  the  United  States'  political  documents.  From  the 
French  the  United  States  has  derived  a  considerable  amount  of  the  light- 
ness, color,  and  variety  of  its  arts  and  social  graces.  From  the  Germans  the 
United  States  has  derived  the  soundest  of  its  agricultural  traditions.  Also 
from  the  Germans  have  come  important  scientific  and  cultural  (particu- 
larly musical )  traditions  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  strong  traditions  of 
responsible  political  and  civil  service  reform.  German  influence  has  also 
been  felt  in  American  science  and  education. 
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The  Irish  immigration  got  underway  shghtly  later  than  the  German. 
Its  members  were  generally  more  poor.  They  came  in  response  to  diflFerent 
pressures.  They  provided  the  first  great  quantities  of  unskilled  labor  for 
American  industi-ies.  They  dug  the  canals,  built  the  roads,  worked  on  con- 
struction. The  British  artisan  moved  up  and  out  of  the  growing  industries 
as  the  Irish  increasingly  played  a  more  fundamental  role  in  them. 
Crowded  in  the  cities,  the  Irish  constituted  the  first  elements  of  the  slum. 
Added  to  the  German  Catholics  they  formed  Catholicism  into  a  consider- 
able and  growing  force.  In  the  cities  they  were  available  to  be  organized 
into  political  machines  producing  all  the  varicolored  phenomena  of  urban 
politics.  The  Irish  have  made  their  way  up  through  politics,  government, 
industry,  and  the  stage  within  American  society. 

The  heavy  Scandinavian  immigrations  came  at  a  slightly  later  date  than 
those  of  the  Germans  and  Irish.  They  have  tended  to  be  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  the  Midwest  where  they  became  important  as  farmers  second 
only  to  the  Germans.  They  strongly  re-enforced  American  Protestantism 
and  the  rural-conservative  components  of  the  American  order.  They  have 
tended  to  move  with  conservative  slowness  upward  in  the  ranks  of  Mid- 
western society. 

The  heavy  Italian  immigrations  came  at  a  still  later  date  and  concen- 
trated in  the  cities  much  as  the  Irish  had  done  earlier.  In  time,  in  fact,  the 
Italians  moved  into  the  positions  formerly  occupied  by  the  Irish  in  some- 
what the  same  way  that  the  Irishman  had  moved  into  positions  previously 
held  by  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  workman.  They  strengthened  and 
added  a  ceremonialism  and  color  to  American  Catholicism.  And,  with  a 
great  cultural  tradition  at  their  disposal,  the  Italians  made  impressive 
gains  in  almost  every  area  of  science,  business,  and  the  arts.  Finally,  the 
Russian  has  added  many  fascinating  and  colorful  elements  both  to  the 
rural  and  urban  life  of  the  United  States. 

There  were,  of  course,  dozens  of  additional  cultural  influences,  but  the 
frequent  impression  that  the  formation  of  American  culture  is  a  confused 
afiFair  with  an  aggregation  of  many  types  of  conflicting  elements  is  most 
certainly  false.  There  was  nothing  random  about  the  business  at  all. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Why  did  anti-Oriental  activities  begin  with  the  Irish? 

2.  Outline  the  main  cultural  contributions  of  the  English  to  America. 

3.  Which  groups  were  the  primary  targets  of  Know  Nothingism?  What  was 
Know  Notliingism? 

4.  Trace  the  effects  of  the  English  influence  on  nineteenth-century  American 
economic  development. 

5.  Why   did   the  influence   of  the   French   on  American   society   decline   so 
rapidly  during  the  nineteenth  century? 

6.  Trace  the  primary  changes  in  the  role  of  the  Irish  in  American  society. 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  intense  conflicts  that  developed  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  between  the  Irish  and  the  Germans? 

8.  Outline  the  development  of  the  concept  of  culture.  Why  do  you  think  that 
it  is  the  most  important  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  anthropologist? 

9.  In  what  ways  do  anthropologists  and  sociologists  use  each  other's  teiTns? 
10.  Compare  the  concepts  culture  and  society.  Analyze  any  one  of  the  cultural 

groups  that  contributed  to  American  development  in  terms  of  them. 


Part  II 
THE  REGIONAL  COMMUNITY 


The  Community 


As  A  SYSTEM  of  interhuman  behavior,  American  society  pre- 
supposes people,  a  world  and  its  resources,  and,  above  all,  a  culture — a 
stock  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  techniques.  As  one  of  the  great  systems  of 
social  life  of  the  world,  American  society  is  composed  of  numerous  more 
limited  and  harmonious  systems. 

Whenever  a  plurality  of  persons  interacts  over  a  period  of  time,  three 
principles  are  at  work  accounting  for  a  movement  toward:  (1)  stability, 
(2)  consistency,  and  (3)  completeness.  Successful  actions  tend  to  be  re- 
peated and  to  become  habitual.  Great  economies  of  efiPort  are  made  possi- 
ble by  the  imposition  on  life  of  a  network  of  unconscious  habits.  The  un- 
conscious habit  that  successfully  attains  its  ends  frees  the  individual  and 
the  community  for  conscious  attention  to  other  issues.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  possibility,  much  human  energy  would  be  consumed  upon  what  are 
now  the  routine  tasks  of  every  day. 

At  various  times  it  has  been  fashionable  to  deplore  the  amount  of  effort 
in  any  society  bound  up  in  its  customary  modes  of  behavior.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  immemorial  traditions  presents  a  glacial  resistance  to 
all  innovation.  But  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  unsuccessful  acts  have 
gradually  been  excluded  from  this  massive  system  of  tradition,  giving  it  a 
rough  kind  of  infallibility. 

There  is  also  in  operation  in  all  societies  at  all  times  a  trend  toward  con- 
sistency. The  elimination  of  errors  and  inefficient  actions  is  one  aspect  of 
this.  The  drive  toward  consistency  goes  much  further,  however,  than  the 
elimination  of  errors.  The  very  fact  that  one  action  occurs  serves  partly  to 
determiae  the  next.  The  commitment  to  one  course  of  action  automatically 
cuts  out  or  at  least  seriously  limits  alternatives.  The  excluded  action  need 
be  neither  erroneous  nor  inadequate;  it  may  simply  be  inconsistent  with 
what  went  before. 

Finally,  there  is  a  drive  toward  suflBcient  completeness  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  a  population.  Just  what  these  requirements  are  is  no  fixed 
thing.  There  are,  however,  minimums  below  which  life  itself  becomes  im- 
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possible.  When  society  does  not  provide  sufficient  food  to  make  life  pos- 
sible, individuals  may  be  driven  by  starvation  to  violate  its  forms.  A  society 
that  does  not  permit  the  rearing  of  children  who  could  carry  on  its  forms 
can  only  continue  to  exist  by  recruitment  of  persons  from  the  outside. 

Life  goes  on  in  interhuman  contexts,  of  course,  because  men  are  born 
into  them.  Sometime  or  other  the  average  individual  comes  to  reflect  on 
the  omnipresence  of  other  people  and  his  interdependence  with  them.  At 
such  times  he  is  apt  to  decide  that  life  in  society  affords  many  values  that 
would  be  unavailable  outside  it.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  but  the  average 
individual  has  no  evidence  for  this.  The  fact  is  that  his  entire  training  has 
so  formed  him  that  he  will  often  literally  die  if  society  is  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  detecting  the  pattern  of  human  affinities  is  to 
watch  men  in  time  of  crisis.  At  no  time  do  people  tend  more  quickly  to 
draw  together.  The  persons  of  a  community  will  quickly  unite  to  fight  a 
fire,  man  the  levee,  or  hunt  down  a  dangerous  criminal.  The  eternal  theme 
of  the  dramatist  is  the  human  response  to  crisis  and  conflict,  as  when 
Shakespeare  shows  the  shocked  and  grieving  families  of  the  lovers  drawn 
at  last  together  in  a  community  of  mourning  at  the  death  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

While  people  turn  automatically  to  society  in  time  of  crisis,  they  turn 
spontaneously  to  it  on  occasions  of  joy.  Even  very  young  children  will  rush 
to  communicate  some  happiness  as  if  they  would  burst  with  it  if  they 
could  not  make  it  known.  In  society  man  quenches  his  grief  and  releases 
his  joy.  He  even  measures  significance  largely  in  social  occasions:  the 
funeral,  the  baptism,  the  wedding,  the  reunion,  the  dance.  At  all  times  the 
formation  of  the  community  is  at  work. 

THE    CONCEPT    OF    COMMUNITY 

Originally  the  term  community  had  a  meaning  somewhat  similar  to  its 
everyday  use,  carrying  tlie  connotation  of  a  place  or  area.  Commimity 
meant  a  geographic  area  where  people  carried  on  a  common  economic  life 
under  a  political  system.  Because  his  interest  centers  in  political  institu- 
tions which  have  geographic  reference,  the  political  scientist  often  prefers 
this  older  usage. 

Sociologists  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  a  somewhat  different 
meaning  for  the  term  com,m,unity.  One  of  the  general  properties  of  con- 
temporary social  life  is  its  relative  emancipation  from  any  particular  geo- 
graphic area.  With  our  modern  facilities  we  communicate  easily  over  long 
distances.  It  is  normal  in  our  society  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  live  in 
the  suburbs  and  commute,  often  many  miles,  to  the  city  to  work.  The 
fictitious  urbanites  that  people  Damon  Runyan's  stories  do  not  work  and 
live  and  enjoy  themselves  all  in  the  same  place.  One  of  Runyan's  guys  lives 
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by  robbing  supermarkets  in  the  suburbs;  he  enjoys  himself  in  the  night 
spots  in  the  center  of  town.  Often  modern  man's  most  intimate  social  life 
is  detached  from  the  area  where  he  works  or  even  resides.  Everywhere  the 
importance  of  the  vicinity  in  the  system  of  social  life  is  reduced. 

Hence  the  concept  community  has  become  important  not  as  a  term  for 
an  area  where  people  live  but  for  a  kind  of  integrated  system  of  social 
life  in  which  geographic  area  is  secondary  or  even  irrelevant.  The  new 
and  old  concepts  of  community  were  contrasted  by  Lindeman  as  follows :  ^ 

A  community,  if  we  define  its  explicit  elements,  is  any  consciously  organized 
aggregation  of  individuals  residing  in  a  specified  area  or  locality,  supporting 
such  primary  institutions  as  schools  and  churches  and  among  whom  certain 
degrees  of  interdependency  are  recognized.  This  definition  includes  hamlets, 
villages,  towns  and  cities.  A  community,  if  we  define  its  implicit  elements,  is 
any  process  of  social  interaction  which  gives  rise  to  a  more  intensive  or  more 
extensive  attitude  and  practice  or  interdependence,  cooperation,  collaboration 
and  unification.  This  latter  conception  omits  all  consideration  of  locality. 

It  is  the  second  definition  of  community  that  sociologists  have  found  in- 
creasingly important. 

One  of  the  classic  books  on  the  community,  that  of  R.  M.  Maclver,  re- 
flects the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  conception.  Whenever  men 
live  together  they  develop  in  some  kind  and  degree  distinctive  common 
characteristics,  including  manners,  traditions,  and  modes  of  speech.  In 
observations  on  this  Maclver  notes  that  unifying  trends  in  common  life 
vary  in  degree.^ 

The  one  extreme  is  the  whole  world  of  men,  one  great  but  vague  incoherent 
common  life.  The  other  extreme  is  the  small  intense  community  within  which 
the  life  of  any  ordinaiy  individual  is  lived,  a  tiny  nucleus  of  common  life  with 
a  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  and  always  varying  fringe  ...  In  the 
infinite  series  of  social  relationships  which  thus  arise,  we  distinguish  the  nuclei 
of  intenser  common  life,  cities  and  nations  and  tiibes,  and  think  of  them  as 
par  excellence  communities. 

Intensity,  consistency,  and  integration  in  a  system  of  common  life  vary. 
The  terms  society  and  community  may,  in  part,  be  seen  as  forming  a  scale 
of  such  variations.  The  idea  of  society  provides  a  kind  of  upper  limit  be- 
yond which  we  no  longer  apply  the  term  community.  A  society  is  the 
largest  distinguishable  unit  system  of  common  life.  A  community  is  a  much 
more  compact,  integrated,  and  intense  system  of  common  life.  The  larger 
systems  designated  as  societies  may  contain  many  impersonal,  antagonis- 
tic, and  alternative  elements.  The  community  is  a  more  compact  unit  from 
which  inconsistencies  and  antagonisms  have  in  considerable  measure  been 
eliminated.  Within  American  society  there  are  many  communities. 

IE.  C.  Lindeman,  "Community,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1934),  p.  203. 

2  Maclver,  Community  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1917),  p.  23. 
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SITUATIONAL    FACTORS    IN    COMMUNITY    FORMATION 

AND    THE 
FRONTIER    THESIS    IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY 

Every  community  as  a  total  interhuman  way  o£  life  represents  the  inter- 
action of  population  with  environment  and  resources,  in  terms  of  culture 
at  some  particular  time  and  place.  There  is,  therefore,  always  a  situational 
component  to  every  community. 

Situation  is  the  unique  arrangement  of  factors  at  the  time  of  encounter. 
Many  events  in  man's  social  life  seem  most  directly  explainable  in  terms 
of  situation.  Persons  thrown  together  are  far  more  apt  to  interact  than 
persons  who  rarely  meet.  The  boy  falls  in  love  with  the  girl  next  door; 
the  business  man  has  an  affair  with  his  secretary.  A  child  coming  into  con- 
tact with  books  and  a  scholarly  atmosphere  is  more  apt  to  pursue  a  human- 
istic way  of  life  than  is  one  for  whom  such  things  are  remote.  The  swain 
waits  until  the  situation  is  right  to  propose  undying  faith  to  his  lady  fair. 

Situation  as  an  Explanation  of  Human  Affairs 

Situation  has  been  advanced  as  a  general  explanation  of  human  behavior. 
Whenever  human  affairs  are  explained  in  terms  of  chance,  luck,  or  fortune, 
a  situational  explanation  is  present.  Situational  explanations  of  human 
behavior  play  down  individual  personality  factors  except  for  self-confi- 
dence and  opportunism.  One  of  the  most  obvious  impKcations  of  ex- 
planations of  a  situational  type  is  that  fortune,  good  or  ill,  can  happen  to 
anyone;  the  real  sin  is  to  fail  to  take  advantage  of  one's  opportunities. 

In  the  West  explanations  in  terms  of  situation  appeared  in  classical 
Greece  and  again  in  modern  times  beginning  in  the  Renaissance,  during 
times  of  relatively  brisk  social  change.  Rapid  social  ascent  and  social  de- 
scent were  possible.  A  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  may  well  wish  to  at- 
tribute this  exclusively  to  his  intrinsic  merit.  When  he  has  lost  it  he  is 
more  inclined  to  assume  that  it  could  happen  to  anyone.  When  fortunes 
vary  over  time  it  is  always  safer  to  attribute  this  to  chance.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  the  emotions  is  less  this  way. 

Men  in  epochs  dominated  by  the  conception  of  chance  show  general 
acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  varying  social  fates.  A  combination  of 
optimism  and  alertness  to  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  present 
is  typical.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  take  success  as  evidence  that  one 
has  taken  advantage  of  chances  as  they  have  arisen.  The  only  unforgivable 
omission  is  the  failure  to  exploit  one's  opportunities. 

American  Pragmatism  and  Situationalism 

As  a  part  of  its  English  heritage  the  United  States  has  a  ti-adition  of 
empiricism  which  lifts  experience  to  primacy  in  the  determination  of 
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thought.  The  Enghsh  and  American-English  genius  is  manifest  in  action. 
In  the  American  environment  this  Enghsh  heritage  is  carried  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  is  action  and  not  simply  experience  that  is  made  the  very  criterion 
of  conceptual  correctness.  American  pragmatism  elevates  situationalism 
and  the  response  to  the  immediate  environment  to  the  status  of  a  general 
philosophical  principle. 

Even  the  act  of  thinking  was  provided  with  a  situational  explanation 
by  John  Dewey,  who  maintained  that  as  long  as  things  are  going  well  one 
does  not  think.  One  does  not  have  to.  Thinking  arises  as  a  product  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  normal  flow  of  experience.  "Inquiry  is  the  controlled 
or  directed  transformation  of  an  indeterminate  situation  into  one  that  is 
so  determinate  in  its  constituent  distinctions  and  relations  as  to  convert  the 
elements  of  the  original  situation  into  a  unified  whole.^  Thinking  begins 
with  an  indeterminate  situation;  it  takes  shape  with  the  institution  of  a 
problem,  transforming  the  indeterminate  situation  into  a  problematic 
situation;  it  continues  with  the  development  of  a  problem-solution;  it  is 
terminated  only  with  the  resolution  of  the  problem  situation. 

The  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  situation  is  the  key  to  John  Dewey's 
educational  philosophy.'^ 

Education  is  a  constant  reorganizing  or  reconstructing  of  experience.  It  has  all 
the  time  an  immediate  end,  and  so  far  as  activity  is  educative,  it  reaches  that 
end — the  direct  transformation  of  the  quality  of  experience.  Infancy,  youth, 
adult  life — all  stand  on  the  same  educative  level  in  the  sense  that  what  is  really 
learned  at  any  and  every  stage  of  experience  constitutes  the  value  of  that  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of  life  at  every  point  to 
make  Hving  thus  contribute  to  an  enrichment  of  its  own  perceptible  meaning. 

Education  is  a  process  in  a  situation;  it  always  has  ends  in  an  immediate 
situation;  it  prepares  one  for  future  situations.  Quite  in  accord  with  this 
was  the  proposal  of  the  Deweyites  to  revise  the  school  curriculum  to 
eliminate  subjects  that  would  prepare  the  iifdividual  for  no  conceivable 
situation,  to  transform  the  educational  process  into  a  series  of  problem- 
solving  situations. 

Knowledge  itself  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  instrumental.  Its  instru- 
mental character  is  manifest  in  the  adjustment  of  individual  to  situation 
or  situation  to  individual.  .    . 

Frontier  Thesis  as  a  Situational  Explanation  

There  is  no  particular  evidence  to  suggest  that  John  Dewey  and 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  had  any  major  direct  influence  upon  one  an- 
other. That  each  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  major  forms  of  situational 
explanation  in  America  is  perhaps  more  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  response 

3  John  Dewey,  Logic  (New  York,  Holt,  1938),  pp.  104-105. 

4  John  Dewey,  in  Joseph  Ratner,  ed.,  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World  ( New  York, 
Modem  Library,  1939),  p.  627.  ^  . 
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to  a  milieu  common  to  both.  Dewey  proposed  to  use  situation  as  the  major 
key  to  thought  and  experience  and  hence  to  propose  major  revisions  of  the 
educational  system;  Turner  (professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  at  Harvard)  proposed  the  frontier  situation  as  the  major  ex- 
planation of  the  social  history  of  the  United  States. 

Turner's  reflections  were  set  in  motion  by  the  bulletin  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census  of  1890: 

Up  to  and  including  1880  the  country  had  a  frontier  of  settlement,  but  at  present 
the  unsettled  area  has  been  so  broken  into  .  .  .  that  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  frontier  line.  In  the  discussion  of  its  extent,  its  western  movement,  etc., 
it  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer  have  a  place  in  the  census  reports. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1893,  Tur- 
ner read  this  statement  and  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  frontier  situation 
held  the  major  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  United  States.  Later  he  was 
to  phrase  it  as  follows:  ^ 

The  boie  point  of  view  in  the  history  of  this  nation  is  not  the  Atlantic  coast; 
it  is  the  Great  West.  Even  the  slavery  question  .  .  .  occupies  its  important 
place  in  American  history  because  of  its  relation  to  western  expansion. 

According  to  Turner,  the  frontier  stripped  off  the  European  character- 
istics of  the  population  for  it  consisted  of  an  environment  initially  too 
strong  to  resist.  The  individual  had  to  accept  the  conditions  it  furnished 
or  perish.  He  consequently  fitted  himself  into  the  Indian  clearings  and 
followed  the  Indian  trails.^  Turner  conceived  all  this  as  a  kind  of  purify- 
ing process  which  eliminated  non-essentials  and  permitted  the  solid  qual- 
ities of  the  natural  man  to  emerge.  The  frontier  "kept  alive  the  power  of 
aggression"  and  developed  "stalwart  and  rugged  quaHties."  "^ 

Turner  saw  the  frontier  as  having  produced  a  rather  remarkable  series  of 
ideological  and  practical  effects.  He  credits  the  frontier  with  having  cre- 
ated the  American  people  by  promoting  "the  formation  of  a  composite 
nationality  for  the  American  people."  ^  And  while  the  frontier  formed  a 
population  of  pluralistic  origins  into  a  new  unitary  one,  it  had  a  major 
influence  on  institutions  as  well.  It  created  the  strong  central  government. 
"The  legislation  which  most  developed  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  played  the  largest  part  in  its  activity  was  conditioned  by  the 
frontier."  ^  Among  such  types  of  legislation  in  Turner's  view  were  bills 
for  internal  improvements,  roads,  canals,  railroads,  and  the  disposition  of 
land.  Among  doctrines  which  he  felt  had  their  source  in  the  frontier  was 
the  loose  construction  of  the  constitution. 

^  Frederick  lackson  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History  ( New  York,  Holt, 
1930),  p.  3. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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It  is  over  the  presumed  psychological  and  ideological  efiFects  of  the  fron- 
tier that  Turner  and  his  followers  have  waxed  most  lyrical.  For  Keyes,  the 
American  frontier  culled  out  the  incompetent,  promoted  self-sufficiency, 
and  acted  as  a  melting  pot,  developing  intellectual  coarseness  and  strength 
combined  with  acuteness  and  inquisitiveness,  practicality  and  inventive- 
ness, and  a  look  of  artistic  sensitivity.^*^ 

Frederic  Paxon  accepts  and  considerably  extends  the  list.  He  maintains 
that  the  average  frontier  settler  developed  a  characteristic  mental  out- 
look. While  there  were  many  failures  who  never  finished  a  farm  and  who 
became  shiftless,  the  frontiersman  valued  his  more  self-sufficient  neigh- 
bors. Self-confidence  became  a  basic  trait.  The  frontier  community  em- 
phasized youth  rather  than  age.  The  restraining  voice  of  age  was  disre- 
garded. This  self-confidence  rested  on  a  ground  of  equality. ^^ 

In  few  communities  have  wealth,  station  in  life,  education,  or  refined  taste 
brought  less  immediate  profit  to  their  possessor  than  on  the  frontier.  It  was 
as  hard  for  the  rich  as  for  die  poor  to  build  the  cabin,  clear  the  cornfield,  ex- 
tract the  first  unwilling  crop,  and  raise  the  children  through  the  perils  of  child- 
hood. 

To  self-confidence  was  added  a  distrust  of  absenteeism,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  business.  As  a  community  of  talent,  Turner  thought,  "The  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  of  the  frontier  worked  against  section- 
alism," ^^  and  promoted  democracy  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  ^^ 

THE    FRONTIER    IN    POPULAR    CULTURE 

Perhaps  the  single  area  where  the  frontier  has  had  most  enduring  effects 
is  in  popuar  culture.  The  fact  that  there  was  land,  adventure,  and  op- 
portunity for  wealth  in  the  West  could  not  be  without  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  frontier  did  not  exercise  an  equal  pull  on  all  social 
classes  but  attracted  both  a  type  of  settler  and  a  type  of  speculator.  More- 
over, it  had  properties  that  could  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination. 

The  history  of  popular  perception  of  the  frontier  has  been  skillfully 
traced  by  its  foremost  historian  Hemy  Nash  Smith.^*  In  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  figures  like  Daniel  Boone  had  already  begun  to 
capture  the  popular  imagination.  Boone  had  supervised  the  Treaty  of 
Sycamore  Shoals  which  destroyed  the  claims  by  the  Indians  to  most  of 
Kentucky.  He  had  also  blazed  the  Wilderness  Trail  and  led  the  first  set- 

i<^  Nelson  Beecher  Keyes,  The  American  Frontier  ( Garden  City,  Hanover  House, 
1954),  pp.  10-13. 

11  Frederic  L.  Paxon,  History  of  the  American  Frontier  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1924),  p.  96. 

12  Turner,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

14  Henry  Nasli  Smitfi,  Virgin  Land  ( New  York,  Vintage  Books,  1957 ) . 
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tiers  to  Boonesborough  in  1775.  Shortly  thereafter  he  defended  this  out- 
post of  civilization  against  the  Indians  during  the  revolution.  But  Boone 
was  to  move  on  again  at  the  age  of  65,  reflecting  the  flight  of  a  certain 
kind  of  settler  at  the  advance  of  the  agricultural  frontier. 

Smith  had  pointed  out  the  fact  that  although  Boone  was  not  exactly 
the  prototype  of  Cooper's  Leatherstocking  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strik- 
ing similarity  between  them.^^  Like  Boone,  Leatherstocking  became  a 
symbol  of  anarchic  freedom  and  a  kind  of  enemy  of  law  and  order.  But 
Cooper  was  socially  a  conservative;  and  while  he  made  Leatherstocking 
a  noble  savage,  he  also  assigned  him  to  an  inferior  social  status. ^^ 

The  class  differentials  between  frontier  and  settled  society  posed  serious 
problems  for  literature.  Smith  notes  that  Oliver  Effingham,  the  earliest 
of  the  young  hunter  companions  of  Leatherstocking,  could  be  a  hero  only 
because  he  was  revealed  as  a  gentleman  in  disguise.  Similarly,  the  Wild 
Western  hunter  and  scout,  literary  descendants  of  Leatherstocking,  were 
only  able  to  achieve  full  status  as  literary  heroes  by  losing  contact  with 
nature.  ^''^ 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  frontier  process  in  American  develop- 
ment is  partly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  conflict  between  frontier  primi- 
tivism  and  eastern  cultivation  declined  in  importance.  The  fur  trapper  and 
mountain  man  were  much  more  clearly  uncivilized  than  Daniel  Boone  had 
been.^*  The  future.  Smith  notes,  belonged  to  Kit  Carson — Indian  fighter, 
daredevil,  slayer  of  grizzly  bears.  Kit  Carson,  in  turn,  was  ancestor  to 
the  hundreds  of  two-gun  men  of  the  Beadle  dime  novels.  As  the  Leather- 
stocking  of  the  prairie,  Kit  Carson  was  also  the  predecessor  of  such  West- 
em  heroes  as  Deadwood  Dick  and  Buffalo  Bill. 

The  principle  that  Merle  Curti  found  central  to  the  dime  novel  was  the 
self-reliance  and  courage  of  the  self-made  man  who  overcomes  his  ene- 
mies by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  This  element  was  also  paramount  in 
Deadwood  Dick  and  Buffalo  Bill.  This  kind  of  self-reliant  hero  has  little 
understanding  of,  or  sympathy  with,  the  pressing  events  of  the  city.  When 
Deadwood  Dick,  Jr.,  visited  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Haymarket  Riots 
(1886),  he  denounced  the  anarchists  as  undesirable  foreigners  deserving 
only  to  be  hung.^^  The  literary  Buffalo  Bill  was  similar  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
1890's  sometimes  had  the  role  of  detective  like  Deadwood  Dick.  Both 
literary  characters  illustrate  the  transformation  of  the  image  of  the  West- 
erner to  correspond  to  the  changing  process  of  actual  Western  expansion. 
A  similar  process  of  change  was  at  work  on  the  character  of  Davy  Crockett 
of  Tennessee. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  76  ff. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  88  £. 
^^  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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The  cowboy — destined  to  be  the  dominate  Western  hero  in  the  twenti- 
eth century — made  a  gradual  appearance  in  the  1890's.  Actually,  as  has 
been  observed,  in  the  dime  novel  the  cowboy  has  little  to  do  with  cattle. 
In  fact,  he  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  Buffalo  Bill  or  Deadwood  Dick. 
As  Smith  notes,  the  professional  duty  of  the  Beadle  cowboy  was  to  fight 
Indians,  Mexicans,  and  outlaws.  Atmosphere  was  created  by  wronged 
women  seeking  vengeance  on  false  lovers.  In  the  course  of  this  evolution, 
women  came  to  play  a  more  extended  role  in  the  dime  novel.  At  first 
the  main  method  for  transforming  the  heroine  into  a  legitimate  character 
was  the  device  of  tlie  disguise  or  mistaken  identity  as  when  the  supposed 
Indian  girl,  able  to  ride  and  shoot,  turned  out  later  to  be  an  upper-class 
white  girl  captured  by  the  Indians. ^°  Later,  "revenge  for  wrong"  was  the 
device  used  to  transfer  the  skills  and  functions  of  the  Western  hero  to 
women.  Hurricane  Nell,  who  appeared  simultaneously  with  Deadwood 
Dick,  was  a  conventional  but  distressed  female  victimized  by  a  ruffian. 
Calamity  Jane  was  a  female  counterpart  of  Deadwood  Dick.^^ 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  heroic  figure  of  the  idealized  frontier 
farmer  gradually  took  his  place  alongside  the  frontiersman.  To  be  sure, 
there  had  been  early  anticipations  of  the  type.  Crevecoeiu-  and  Jefferson 
conceived  the  husbandman  tilling  his  acres  as  the  rock  of  the  republic. 
Jefferson  dreamed  of  a  democratic  nation  of  yeoman  farmers.  He  opposed 
primogeniture  and  entail,  devised  a  system  by  which  public  lands  could 
be  conveyed  to  individual  farmers,  and  later  consummated  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  But  only  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  pio- 
neer farmer  begin  to  capture  the  literary  imagination. 

The  agricultural  images  varied  by  region.  The  plantation  system  of  the 
Deep  South  created  a  slave  power  and  sustained  the  pastoral  literature 
of  the  plantation.  The  North,  Smith  observes,  created  the  myth  of  the 
garden  of  the  world.  As  it  matured  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  myth 
of  the  garden  came  to  embody  an  interpretation  of  the  West  as  a  homo- 
geneous, unstratified  society.  The  ideal  of  a  yeoman  society  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  and  helped  shape  the  Republican 
party  program  during  the  Civil  War.  " 

In  1865  the  agricultural  frontier  was  approximately  at  the  96th  meridian 
( eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska ) .  In  the  1870's  lands  began  to  be  taken  up 
by  Westward  extension  into  areas  threatened  by  periodic  drought.  This 
movement  into  arid  and  semiarid  regions  was  promoted  by  the  myth  of 
the  garden  before  dry  farming  and  irrigation  techniques  had  been  de- 
veloped. The  myth  achieved  its  most  absurd  extension  in  the  idea  that 
rain  follows  the  plough.  It  also  encompassed  the  conception  of  the  fron- 
tier as  a  safety  valve  for  release  of  the  pressure  of  older  society,  an  idea 
most  actively  promoted  by  Horace  Greeley. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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The  fact  that  these  various  formulations  of  the  fur  trader,  trapper, 
mountain  man,  backwoodsman,  plantation  aristocrat.  Wild  West  hero, 
cowboy,  yeoman  farmer,  and  frontier  heroine  do  not  altogether  accord 
with  the  facts  must  not  obscure  the  momentous  sociological  fact  that  they 
fired  some  aspects  of  the  popular  imagination.  Since  the  days  of  W.  I. 
Thomas,  sociologists  have  accepted  the  position  that  how  people  define 
a  situation  is  a  most  important  sociological  fact.  The  man  who  never  in 
his  life  went  West  but  who  retained  the  notion  that  the  West  was  always 
there  to  go  to  could  still  transform  his  behavior  in  terms  of  this  imagined 
possibility.  Smith  has  observed  that  Turner's  frontier  hypothesis  itself  de- 
veloped out  of  the  myth  of  the  garden,  with  its  insistence  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  West,  the  affirmation  of  democracy,  and  the  doctrine  of 
geographic  determinism.^^  Even  intellectually,  thus,  the  myth  provided 
the  opportunity  for  a  peculiar  selective  perception.  The  succession  of  fron- 
tier heroes — from  Leatherstocking  to  Kit  Carson  and  Wyatt  Earp — and 
the  myth  of  the  Garden  shaped  popular  perceptions  as  decisively  as 
Dewey's  pragmatism  and  Turner's  frontier  thesis  shaped  intellectual  out- 
looks. 


VALUES    AND    LIMITATIONS    OF    THE    FRONTIER    THESIS 
IN    EXPLAINING    THE    AMERICAN    COMMUNITY 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Turner  called  attention  to  fundamental  lacunae 
in  the  perspectives  of  the  American  historians  of  his  day  when  he  said 
that  they,  "like  the  wise  men  of  old,  come  from  the  East;  and  as  a  result 
our  history  has  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Atlantic 
coast."  "^  If  nothing  else,  he  established  the  full  compass  of  the  problem 
facing  the  American  historian.  There  is  no  question  that  tlie  most  funda- 
mental fact  of  American  history  up  to  1890  was  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  covers  an  area  of  IJi  million  square  miles.  In 
1790  there  was  a  population  of  around  130,000  whites  in  the  area.  By  1860 
this  population  had  grown  to  14.5  million.  And  by  1950  twenty  states  had 
been  created  in  the  area,  and  the  population  had  grown  to  64  million. 

There  is  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  on  the  frontier  there  was  a  con- 
stant return  to  primitive  conditions.  As  Paxon  has  put  it,  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  family  came  first,  then  those  of  the  group — the  school,  church, 
local  government,  and  statehood.  After  a  period  of  25  years  tliese  needs 
had  ordinarily  been  met  in  the  typical  frontier  region,  and  the  second  gen- 
eration was  ready  to  move  on  and  repeat  the  experience  of  the  first.  The 

22  ihid.,  p.  292. 

23  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Early  Writings  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1938),  p.  22. 
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American  frontiersman  had  to  erect  in  the  course  of  a  Hfetime  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  private  and  public  life  he  desired. ^^ 

The  meaning  of  the  frontier  was  found  to  some  extent  in  its  place  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Between  1780  and  1802,  as  Paxon  notes,  the  public 
domain  was  in  process  of  creation.  Congress  became  involved  in  a  trust  no 
other  authority  could  share.  There  were  two  basic  ideas  of  a  land  policy: 
that  of  New  England  and  that  of  the  South.  In  the  Southern  colonies  the 
planter  operated  as  an  individual,  prospecting  for  himself  and  selecting 
his  tracts  to  suit  his  purposes.  In  New  England,  with  its  stronger  com- 
munity sense,  the  land  was  granted  in  large  lots  to  town  groups  and  sub- 
divided and  recorded  within  the  town.  Of  special  importance  were  the 
Ordinances  of  1784  and  1787.  The  latter  included  a  partition  scheme,  a 
plan  of  government,  and  a  bill  of  rights.  Three  progressive  stages  were  re- 
quired to  bring  a  state  as  a  full  participating  member  into  the  United 
States.  This  provided  the  framework  for  the  frontier  process. 

In  the  fortunes  of  the  country  as  a  whole  the  settlement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  upset  the  balance  of  the  North  and  the  South.^^  The  South 
saw  the  West  slipping  out  of  its  hands  into  those  of  its  rival,  and  the 
process  brought  the  sections  into  increasing  tension  and  finally  to  the 
crisis  of  Civil  War. 

The  development  of  the  West  was  a  prime  cause  in  the  disturbance  of 
the  older  order  and  the  source  of  new  issues.  Its  growth  as  a  political 
power  made  it  a  leading  factor  in  the  readjustment  of  the  political  par- 
ties.^® Furthermore,  as  Bellot  has  noted,  the  problem  of  Western  lands 
was  closely  associated  with  two  deep-seated  causes  of  dissension:  the  con- 
flict between  tidewater  and  back  country  and  the  conflict  between  creditor 
and  debtor.  The  public  land  policy  was  crucial  to  the  first,  the  money 
policy  to  the  second.  Furthermore,  on  the  frontier  itself  there  was  a  partial 
conflict  of  interests  between  the  settler  and  the  speculator  (in  Indian 
trade  and  in  real  estate ) . 

In  all  these  respects  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  frontier 
thesis  in  clarifying  the  importance  of  the  frontier  as  a  shaping  factor  in 
American  history.  Much  more  questionable  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  fron- 
tier thesis  which  would  derive  just  about  everything  characteristically 
American  from  a  specialized  frontier  psychology  and  the  frontier's  in- 
stitutional peculiarities.  Turner  phrased  this  as  follows:  "This  perennial 
rebirth,  this  fluidity  of  American  life,  this  expansion  westward  with  its 
new  opportunities,  its  continuous  touch  with  the  simplicity  of  primitive 

24  Frederic  L.  Paxon,  History  of  the  American  Frontier,  1768-1893  (Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  1924),  pp.  44,  45. 

25  H.  Hale  Bellot,  American  History  and  American  Historians  (Norman,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1952),  p.  163. 

26  H.  C.  Hockett,  Western  Influence  on  Political  Parties  to  1825  (Columbus,  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  1917),  p.  85. 
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society,  furnish  the  forces  dominating  American  character."  ^^  It  should 
be  noted,  though  frontier  theorists  usually  did  not  do  so,  that  the  traits 
produced  by  the  frontier  were  not  always  so  admirable.  Stillwell,  speaking 
of  Vermont,  argued  that  in  obedience  to  immediate  necessities,  the  pio- 
neer had  ruined  the  state  rather  than  cultivated  it.^^ 

There  is  a  strong  romantic  appeal  to  Turner's  thesis.  It  makes  America 
sound  remarkably  independent.  We  owe  nothing  to  anyone;  we  did  it  all 
ourselves.  There  are  numerous  reasons,  however,  for  resisting  the  inter- 
pretation that  all  the  dominant  factors  in  American  character  were  frontier 
determined.  Like  all  situational  explanations  of  behavior,  it  is  ambiguous. 
A  situation  is  merely  the  unique  arrangement  of  the  elements  necessary  for 
social  action.  What  a  situation  is  depends  on  the  population  and  the  kind 
of  culture  the  population  possesses.  If  one  is  not  careful,  one  can  attribute 
to  the  situation  properties  arising  from  other  things.  The  American  frontier 
did  not  really  strip  o£F  the  European  characteristics  of  individuals.  It 
merely  made  some  of  their  cultural  equipment  more  important  than  the 
other. 

The  idea  that  the  frontier  was  a  melting  pot  which  fused  the  masses 
from  Europe  into  a  new  amalgam  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The 
European  immigrant,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not  arrive  in  a  random  fashion 
at  all.  The  late  Irish,  Italian,  and  many  of  the  Russians  did  not  get  to  the 
land  at  all.  The  Scandinavians  did  go  to  frontier  areas,  but  on  a  highly 
selective  basis.  Furthermore,  they  set  up  communities  that  did  not  display 
most  of  the  characteristic  frontier  traits.  The  great  mass  of  the  Germans, 
among  the  most  excellent  farmers  of  America,  avoided  the  frontier  and 
chose  cultivated  land  even  when  it  had  been  partly  ruined  by  the  pioneer 
farmer.  The  Germans  seemed  to  arrive  in  great  numbers  about  the  time 
the  given  territory  was  ready  to  become  a  state,  that  is,  as  soon  as  its 
frontier  phase  was  over. 

The  frontier  recruited  its  types  selectively  in  still  another  sense.  It  at- 
tracted a  peculiar  kind  of  settler,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  speculator  on 
the  other.  It  was  in  part  true  that  on  the  frontier,  wealth,  social  position, 
and  education  made  no  difference.  This  was  among  the  basic  reasons  why 
persons  with  wealth,  social  position,  and  education  did  not  arrive  on  the 
frontier  at  all  except  under  rather  special  conditions,  for  example  as  rene- 
gades from  wives  they  couldn't  stand.  Among  some  of  its  types  the  frontier 
did  elicit  properties  such  as  self-reliance  and,  at  times,  ruthlessness.  But 
to  attribute  to  the  psychology  of  the  frontier  the  main  properties  of  Amer- 
ican character  is  to  underplay  the  importance  of  many  other  institutions 
and  social  types. 

If  the  frontier  hypothesis  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  more  than 

27  Turner,  Early  Writings,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

28  L.  D.  Stillwell,  Migration  from  Vermont,  1776-1860  (Montpelier,  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  1937),  p.  154. 
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a  few  traits  of  American  character,  it  is  even  more  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  American  community.  A  community  is  by  its  very  nature  a  system 
of  interhuman  action  in  time,  whereas  the  frontier  by  its  very  nature  is 
restricted  in  space  as  a  region  and  Hmited  in  time  as  a  process.  The  frontier 
is  hke  naivete,  vanishing  the  moment  there  is  sophistication  or  Hke  ig- 
norance, disappearing  simultaneously  with  knowledge.  The  frontier  in  any 
given  case  can  only  be  a  fleeting  condition.  But  a  community  consists  of 
enduring  processes,  never  of  fleeting  conditions. 

The  frontier,  thus,  has  a  limited  utility  in  explaining  American  society 
or  any  of  the  many  American  communities.  Many  American  communities 
in  their  early  stages  did  undergo  a  frontier  phase.  But  this  phase  must 
be  recognized  as  having  been  early  and  temporary  and  not  an  enduring 
fact  in  the  existence  of  community.  There  is  no  psychology  that  would 
treat  the  frontier  as  a  kind  of  birth  trauma  of  the  community  with  per- 
manent effects. 

FROM  THE  FRONTIER  TO  THE  SECTION 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  Turner's  brilliant  frontier  hypothesis  had  two 
major  aspects :  ( 1 )  that  the  occupancy  of  the  continent  was  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  processes  in  American  history  up  to  1890  and  (2)  that  the 
frontier  established  all  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  American  char- 
acter and  community.  The  first  of  these  notions  stands  beyond  any  doubt; 
the  second,  as  has  been  seen,  is  subject  to  very  serious  question.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  the  second  aspect  of  Turner's  frontier  hypothesis  which  is  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  social  scientist.  Significantly,  it  was  this  second 
aspect  of  his  hypothesis  that  was  most  intriguing  to  Turner. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Turner's  imagination  that  he  was  able  to  shake  off  the 
spell  of  his  own  formulations  about  the  frontier,  rising  to  the  conception 
of  the  section  as  a  composition  of  forces  of  more  enduring  social  signifi- 
cance. From  this  point  of  view,  he  urged  that  the  frontier  and  the  section 
are  the  two  most  fundamental  factors  in  American  history.  In  fact,  the 
frontier  is  merely  a  moving  section  or  a  form  of  society  determined  by  the 
reactions  between  the  edge  of  expanding  settlement  and  the  wilderness. 
The  section,  on  the  other  hand,  supplants  the  frontier  in  significance  be- 
cause it  is  the  outcome  of  deep-seated  geographical  conditions  interacting 
with  the  stock  settled  in  the  region.  Sections,  he  thought,  are  even  more 
important  than  states  as  underlying  forces  in  American  history.^^ 

The  section.  Turner  theorized,  arises  from  the  facts  of  physical  geogra- 
phy and  the  regional  settlement  of  peoples  and  types  of  society.  Section- 
ahsm  was  present  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  beginning  and  augmented 
by  additional  section-making  contrasts  at  an  early  period.  The  West 

29  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  The  Significance  of  Sections  in  American  History  ( New 
York,  Peter  Smith,  1950),  p.  183. 
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quickly  split  from  the  East.  The  West  was  a  debtor  region  in  need  of  capi- 
tal; the  East  was  a  creditor  region  interested  in  outlets  and  opportunities 
for  capital.  Statesmen  from  the  West  stressed  the  rights  of  man;  those  from 
the  East,  the  rights  of  property.  The  West  demanded  cheap  or  free  land 
for  a  democratic  farming  population;  the  East  felt  this  to  be  destructive  of 
a  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  a  threat  to  capital. ^*^ 

By  the  1830's  the  tidewater  aristocracy  was  overcome  by  Jacksonian 
democracy  resting  on  Western  support.  This  contrast  was  only  a  beginning 
of  a  patterning  of  Western  interest  which  became  manifest  in  a  series  of 
forms:  antimonopolism,  the  Grangers,  the  Populists,  the  Insurgents,  the 
Progressives,  the  Farmer's  bloc,  and  the  La  Follette  movement.^^  In  na- 
tional politics  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  admission  of  Western  regions 
as  states  would  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Union  as  once  contemplated. 
Moreover,  once  the  West  became  so  powerful  that  it  could  determine  the 
equilibrium  between  North  and  South,  it  became  a  section  in  its  own 
right.^^  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  extension  of  the  sec- 
tional contests  for  economic  power  in  the  growing  West  had  shifted,  and 
the  railroad  lines  rather  than  the  canals  occupied  the  foreground. 

Regional  subdivisions.  Turner  notes,  are  persistent,  often  remaining 
politically  the  same  for  generations.  The  greater  sections  result  from  the 
joint  influence  of  geographic  factors  and  colonizing  stocks.  These  form 
units  so  significant  that  they  even  appear  as  entities  in  popular  speech: 
New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  South,  the  Middle  West.  Within 
these,  in  turn,  there  may  be  important  subsections. 

Colonial  political  growth  established  the  first  and  oldest  of  the  sections. 
This  growth  was  achieved  not  by  imitating  English  forms  but  by  reshaping 
them  to  new  needs.  When  the  rush  of  population  into  vacant  lands  oc- 
curred in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  added  new  elements. 
The  settlement  up  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Alleghenies  was  made  in  some  measure  by  non-English  stocks:  Pala- 
tine Germans,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  These  set- 
tlements differed  from  the  types  forming  on  the  coast,  those  of  the  Southern 
planter,  and  the  Northern  merchant  and  seamen.  These  new  types  were 
self-reliant,  hardy,  rude,  vigorous,  and  contentious. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  in  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  an  association  of  the  backwoodsmen  themselves.  This  association  was 
soon  followed  by  the  attempts  of  a  land  company,  without  governmental 
sanction,  to  secure  an  imperial  domain  through  Indian  purchase.  Daniel 
Boone's  Kentucky  explorations  bore  fruit  in  the  formation  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Company  in  1775.  Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  political  differ- 
ences arose  in  this  section. 


30  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  24. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  29,  30. 
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Turner  maintains  that  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  the 
United  States,  even  its  literature,  psychology,  and  religions,  must  be  de- 
scribed by  sections.  There  is  even  a  kind  of  geography  of  public  opinion. 
The  nation  itself  becomes  congeries  of  sections.  Political  leaders  usually 
gain  national  position  only  by  stepping  stones  of  the  sections. ^^  The  na- 
tional political  parties  develop  their  Eastern  and  Western  wings,  often 
with  sharply  contrasting  loyalties  held  together  by  party  affiliation,  ad- 
justment, and  compromise.  However,  votes  in  Congress  often  reveal  that 
the  sectional  blocs  cut  across  party  affiliation.  This  sectional  unity  re- 
peatedly arises  to  self -consciousness.  New  England,  for  example,  shows 
such  vigorous  sectional  tendencies  that  the  Boston  Press  had  often  urged 
it  to  act  as  a  unit.^^  The  unity  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  exhibited  whenever 
the  Oriental  question  arises,  that  of  the  South  with  respect  to  the  Negro 
question. ^^ 

Turner  accepted  Josiah  Royce's  conception  of  the  province  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  section — as  any  part  of  a  national  domain  which  is  sufficiently 
unified  geographically  and  socially  to  have  a  true  consciousness  of  its  own 
ideals  and  customs.  And  with  Royce,  Turner  was  inclined  to  see  a  vigorous 
and  organized  provincial  life  as  a  need  of  the  modern  world  if  it  is  to 
check  the  appearance  of  mob  psychology  on  a  national  scale. ^'^ 

In  the  course  of  his  intellectual  evolution.  Turner  gradually  began  to 
abandon  his  frontier  thesis,  replacing  it  with  a  sectional  thesis. 

The  Region  as  a  Principle  of  Community  Formation 

In  his  concept  of  the  section  Turner  had  discovered  the  region  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  community  formation.  While  the  modern  concept  of  community 
deliberately  omits  the  region  as  a  necessary  component,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  without  significance  for  community  formation.  If  nothing 
else,  the  region  provides  the  stage  on  which  the  social  drama  is  enacted. 
But  a  region  is  more  than  a  physical  setting,  as  Turner  noted.  It  may  com- 
promise a  special  population,  special  social  type,  and  homogeneity  on  a 
number  of  physical  properties. 

Major  sociological  students  of  regionalism  include  Howard  W.  Odum 
and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman.^^  Odum  even  tried  to  synthesize  the  many 
varied  materials  into  a  single  unit.^^  He  listed  40  definitions  of  region  and 
tried  to  fuse  their  main  properties  into  a  comprehensive  definition  of  his 

33  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

3'  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Harry  E.  Moore,  American  Regionalism  (New  York,  Holt, 
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own.  Odum  said  that  a  region  is  an  area  or  geographic  unit;  that  it  differs 
from  a  mere  locaHty  in  that  it  has  flexible  limits  and  no  boundaries;  that 
it  has  some  degree  of  homogeneity  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  selected 
characteristics;  that  this  homogeneity  is  determined  by  structural  and 
functional  properties  of  the  items;  that  they  form  into  a  unitary  whole; 
that  the  region  is  a  unity  not  only  in  natural  landscape  but  cultural  devel- 
opment as  well.  Zimmerman's  conception  of  region  is  much  more  compact. 
The  region  is  conceived  as  a  physical  as  well  as  cultural  unit  with  a  socio- 
cultural  identity  of  its  own.^^  This  is  essentially  identical  with  Turner's 
conception  of  the  section.  All  serious  students  believe  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sociocultural  factors  as  well  as  physical  factors  is  required  to  con- 
stitute a  region.  A  different  set  of  social  and  technical  factors  will  poten- 
tially lead  to  a  different  kind  of  region.  Zimmerman,  for  example,  has 
noted  that  under  conditions  of  rice  culture  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  tend  to  become  a  single  region  as  it  does  not  now. 

It  makes  sense  to  speak  of  a  regional  community  only  ff  the  region  tends 
to  estabhsh  a  way  of  life  distinct  from  all  others.  But  contemporary  civili- 
zation, as  already  noted,  tends  to  eliminate  the  form-giving  functions  of 
the  region.  As  a  corollary,  the  further  one  goes  into  the  past,  or  the  more 
one  approaches  extreme  situations  near  the  hmits  where  Iffe  is  possible, 
the  more  completely  does  the  regional  community  appear. 

For  the  large  part  of  history,  human  communities  were  primarily  re- 
gional. This  was  inevitable  so  long  as  human  life  occurred  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  tribe  or  peasant  village.  Very  little  of  what  was  necessary 
for  human  Iffe  came  from  outside  the  specific  locale.  Furthermore,  the 
people  who  won  a  living  from  the  region  had  to  know  enough  about  it 
to  make  this  livelihood  possible.  With  little  or  nothing  drawn  from  the 
outside,  a  most  intimate  relation  takes  shape  between  social  institutions 
and  local  environmental  factors.  At  the  same  time,  when  an  unusually  effi- 
cient technique  develops  for  exploiting  a  given  set  of  environmental  pos- 
sibilities, it  tends  naturally  to  be  extended  to  tlie  limit  of  the  environment 
in  which  it  affords  success. 

The  pastoral  communities  of  the  world  may  illustrate  the  increased  role 
of  regional  factors  as  one  approaches  the  limiting  conditions  of  an  ex- 
treme environment.  In  various  semiarid  grasslands,  man  at  one  stage  of 
his  development  found  very  few  of  the  things  necessary  for  Iffe.  Without 
knowledge  of  irrigation  techniques  or  of  dry  farming  techniques,  tlie  only 
possibility  of  life  was  by  hunting  the  herds  of  creatures  able  to  live  directly 
upon  the  grasses.  Once  the  tecliniques  of  animal  husbandry  were  learned 
there  were  great  changes.  Many  animal  products  could  be  turned  to  use. 
Animal  hides  could  be  made  into  tailored  clothing,  tents,  bags,  boxes, 
shoes,  belts,  straps,  and  many  other  products.  Animal  bone  and  tendon 
could  be  made  into  useful  artifacts.  The  techniques  for  handling  otlier 

39  Zimmennan,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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animal  products — milk,  cheese,  butter — made  available  a  regular  supply 
of  high  protein  foods. 

Many  other  changes  had  to  occur  when  life  was  reordered  around  ani- 
mal care.  The  concepts  of  property  changed.  A  social  organization  able  to 
move  herds  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grass  had  to  emerge.  A  highly  organized 
and  compact  social  structure  had  to  develop  because  the  society,  like  an 
army,  was  often  on  the  march.  Problems  of  traverse  rights  for  herds  had  to 
be  established  with  more  settled  peoples.  The  social  ethic  had  to  be  ad- 
justed to  a  special  social  structure.  It  was  among  the  circles  of  special  types 
of  such  pastoral  nomads  in  the  area  of  Palestine  that  the  socioreligious 
ethic  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  developed  that  became  the  con- 
science of  Western  man. 

The  Arctic  Eskimo  provides  another  example  of  a  regional  community. 
The  Arctic  is  inaccessible  to  man  except  in  terms  of  a  special  system  of 
inventions.  By  means  of  remarkable  technical  expedients,  the  Eskimo 
mastered  this  forbidding  environment  with  skin  boats,  skin  clothing, 
special  bows,  spears,  harpoons,  floats,  knives,  the  snow  house,  oil  lamp, 
and  dog  sled.  Social  co-operation  was  absolutely  necessary  to  survival. 
The  degree  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  community  could  not  be 
more  completely  dramatized  than  in  the  suicide  of  old  men  and  women 
that  sometimes  occurred  in  the  face  of  community  starvation.  So  essential 
was  it  to  prevent  the  destructive  feuds  and  cause  the  death  of  an  entire 
family  if  its  primary  hunter  was  lost  that  a  murderer  was  expected  to 
marry  his  victim's  wife.  The  avoidance  of  the  consequences  of  destructive 
physical  conflict  appears  in  the  substitution  of  the  song  contest  for  the 
feud. 

Only  recently  has  science  enabled  modern  man  to  surpass  the  Eskimo's 
technical  mastery  of  the  Arctic  environment.  For  a  very  long  time  no 
white  explorer  survived  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the  region  except 
by  adopting  the  Eskimo's  way  of  life.  This  way  of  life  was  interwoven  with 
the  environment  with  infinite  cunning. 

Turning  from  such  examples  to  American  society,  one  cannot  expect 
regional  factors  to  have  anything  like  an  equivalent  effect  to  that  of  the 
semiarid  steep  regions  on  the  pastoral  nomad  or  the  Arctic  on  the  Eskimo. 
But  the  region  remains  at  work  presenting  special  problems  and  inviting 
special  solutions,  setting  up  slow  countereddies  within  the  general  system 
of  American  society.  Because  of  the  nature  of  modern  civilization,  re- 
gional formations  can  never  form  into  completely  distinct  communities, 
but  they  still  lead  to  the  partial  development  of  special  systems  of  life. 

SUMMARY 

^When  a  plurality  of  persons  interacts  over  a  period  of  time,  tendencies 
_towardrstsLbiIity,  consistency,  and  completeness  are  constantly  at  work.. 
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The  operation  of  these  prmeiples  forms  human  behaviors Jntothe-societies 
and  communities  of  men.  A  society  is  the  largest  total  system  of  inter- 
human  life  distinguishable  as  a  unit.  Such  total  systems  may  be  composed 
of  other  more  harmonious  and  intimate  systems  known  as  communities. 

The  community  was  originally  conceived  as  a  territorially-based  sys- 
tem. But  contemporary  civilization  has  emancipated  man  to  a  considerable 
degree  from  immediate  dependence  upon  any  given  environment.  This 
has  forced  contemporary  social  scientists  to  redefine  the  community,  free- 
ing the  concept  from  any  basic  importance  of  territory.  Among  major 
American  sociologists  playing  a  role  in  the  redefinition  were  E.  C.  Linde- 
man  and  Robert  Maclver. 

Prior  to  the  contemporary  redefinition  of  the  community,  the  society 
was  conceived  as  a  nonterritorial  total  system  of  interhuman  life,  the  co7n- 
munity  as  a  regionally-based  system.  With  tlie  elimination  of  territory 
as  a  component  of  community,  the  difference  between  society  and  com- 
munity becomes  one  of  relative  comprehensiveness  and  harmony. 

However,  though  territory  is  rejected  as  of  exclusive  importance  to 
community,  it  still  has  relevance  for  community  formation.  The  use  of 
situation  as  a  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  widespread  in  American 
social  thought.  John  Dewey  even  gave  a  situational  explanation  of  human 
thought  and  proposed  the  reconstruction  of  the  educational  system  on 
the  basis  of  it.  American  pragmatism  is,  in  fact,  peculiarly  identified  as  a 
system  of  thought  by  the  prominence  it  gives  situation  as  a  general  philo- 
sophical principle. 

In  American  social  history  the  primary  form  of  situationalism  (situa- 
tionalism  is  the  use  of  situation  as  a  principle  of  explanation)  is  repre- 
sented by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  frontier  thesis.  This  theory  main- 
tained  that  the  process  of  occupying  the  continent  was  the  primary_Qne 
of  American  history  to  1900  and  that  the  psychology  and  system  of  social 
institutions  peculiar  to  the  frontier  ai'e  the  sources  of  all  that  is  distinctive 
in  American  character  and  the  American  community.  The  first  of  these 
arguments  has  been  accepted  by  most  social  scientists;  the  second  has 
been  seriously  questioned. 

There  is,  however,  no  question  as  to  the  role  of  frontier  ideologies  in 
American  popular  thought  and  culture.  From  the  days  when  Daniel  Boone 
achieved  newspaper  fame  and  his  literary  counterpart  appeared  in  Coop- 
er's Leatherstocking,  a  series  of  popular  types  have  organized  conscious- 
ness of  the  frontier.  Leatlierstocking  was  followed  by  die  fur  tiapper,  the 
mountain  man,  and  still  later  by  the  Wild  West  heroes  such  as  Deadwood 
Dick  and  Buffalo  Bill.  Still  later  these  types  were  in  turn  followed  by  the 
cowboy.  In  such  successive  shapings  the  popular  imagination  was  sup- 
plied with  figures  molded  to  the  continuing  facts  of  the  Western  advance. 
Toward  the  middle  and  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  heroic  pioneer 
yeoman  was  joined  to  that  of  the  Wild  West  hero.  The  most  able  historian 
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of  the  frontier  ideology,  Henry  Nash  Smith,  even  maintains  that  Turner's 
frontier  hypothesis  itself  was  merely  an  intellectual  product  of  the  popular 
ideology. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  came  to  perceive  the  limitations  of  the  fron- 
tier thesis  as  a  full  explanation  of  American  character  and  community.  The 
section,  a  product  of  geographic  situation,  population  and  culture,  came 
to  be  ofiFered  by  Turner  as  a  more  enduring  factor  in  the  shaping  of  insti- 
tutions and  social  consciousness.  In  his  concept  of  the  section,  Turner 
touched  the  region  as  a  community-forming  principle  within  the  frame- 
work of  contemporary  society.  The  modern  concept  of  community,  though 
it  is  not  territorial,  comprises  the  regional  community  as  a  subtype.  The 
further  one  goes  into  the  past,  the  more  the  regional  community  prevails. 
Moreover,  as  illustrated  by  the  communities  of  the  pastoral  nomads  of  the 
steppe  and  the  Arctic  Eskimo,  the  more  nearly  one  approaches  extreme 
environmental  conditions,  the  more  distinctly  the  regional  community 
takes  shape.  In  modern  American  society  the  regional  community  cannot 
achieve  its  full  eflFects,  but  it  still  operates  to  bring  about  a  local  shaping 
of  social  forms. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Trace  the  diflFerences  between  the  concepts  society  and  community. 

2.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  modern  concept  of  community. 

3.  Why  do  political  scientists  frequently  show  a  preference  for  the  older, 
regional  concept  of  community? 
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4.  In  what  respects  is  American  pragmatism  a  situational  philosophy? 

5.  What  were  the  effects  on  American  social  thought  of  F.  J.  Turner's  frontier 
thesis? 

6.  List  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  frontier  thesis. 

7.  In  what  respects  is  the  figure  of  the  cowboy  similar  and  in  what  respects 
different  from  Leatherstocking  of  the  Cooper  novels? 

8.  What  popular  radio  and  TV  figures  correspond  to  older  frontier  figures? 

9.  Why  did  F.  J.  Turner  increasingly  turn  his  scholarly  attention  to  the  section 
rather  than  to  the  frontier? 

10.  Explain  the  statement:  The  further  one  shifts  attention  to  the  past  or  to 
extreme  environmental  situations,  the  more  important  the  regional  com- 
munity becomes. 


6 

The  Southern  Regions 
of  the  United  States 


The  two  most  important  sociological  students  of  American 
regionalism  have  defined  the  regions  differently.  Zimmerman  breaks  them 
into  seven; ^  Odum  into  six.^ 

To  Zimmerman  economic  factors  have  been  of  primary  importance  for 
the  regions,  with  social  and  historical  factors  of  secondary  concern.  He 
designates  the  main  regions  as:  (1)  the  Northeast  Urban,  (2)  the  Com 
Belt,  (3)  the  Appalachian  Ozark,  (4)  the  South,  (5)  the  Wheat  Belt,  (6) 
the  Arid  West,  and  ( 7 )  the  Pacific. 

The  South  is  identified  by  Zimmerman  as  the  first  of  the  regions  to 
emerge.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  region  had  its  intellectual  cen- 
ter in  Charles  Town,  now  Charleston,  where  the  proponents  of  slave  cul- 
ture developed  the  concept  of  Greek  democracy,  distinguishing  between 
men  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Also  before  the  Civil  War  the  Northeast 
Urban  region  emerged  with  two  intellectual  centers — in  the  Concord 
group  of  New  England  and  in  the  New  York  Tribune  under  Horace 
Greeley.  The  Appalachian-Ozark  region,  the  third,  in  Zimmerman's  opin- 
ion, to  shape  up  never  had  an  intellectual  center.  The  region  did  not  de- 
velop a  main  industry  such  as  timber  production  or  a  highland  dairy  pro- 
duction but  remained  backward.  North  of  the  Appalachian-Ozark  region 
is  the  Corn  Belt  with  its  corn-hog  and  f  attened-beef  complex.  To  the  West, 
on  the  edge  of  the  short  grass  region,  arose  the  Wheat  Belt  with  a  partial 
subdivision  into  spring  and  winter  wheat-raising  units.  Beyond  this  Belt, 
sweeping  from  the  Canadian  border  in  Montana  to  Texas  in  the  South,  is 
the  Arid  West;  the  Pacific  region  lies  along  the  coast. 

Odum  and  his  associates  follow  a  somewhat  more  conventional  classi- 
fication of  regions :  ( 1 )  the  Southeast  ( Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 

1  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Outline  of  American  Regionalism  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Phillips  Book  Store,  1947). 

2  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Harry  E.  Moore,  American  Regionalism  (New  York,  Holt, 
1938). 
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lina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana);  (2)  the  Southwest  (Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona);  (3)  the  Northeast  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia);  (4)  the  Middle  States  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri); 
(5)  the  Northwest  (North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah);  and  (6)  the  Far  West  (Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California). 

Only  the  South  and  the  Far  West  correspond  with  any  exactness  be- 
tween Zimmerman's  and  Odum's  schemes  of  regions.  And  of  these  only  the 
Pacific  region  is  really  close.  Zimmerman's  Northeast  Urban  region  is  ex- 
tended to  include  Northern  Virginia  in  the  South  and  most  of  the  ur- 
banized areas  of  the  Middle  States,  including  Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 
Between  the  three  regions  Odum  describes  as  South,  Northeast,  and  Mid- 
dle States,  Zimmerman  inserts  the  Com  Belt  and  Appalachian-Ozark. 
Odum's  Middle  States  region  is  eliminated  and  parts  of  it  assigned  to  the 
Northeast  Urban,  the  Com  Belt,  and  the  Wheat  Belt  ( the  latter  including 
part  of  Odum's  Northwest  region.  Moreover,  Zimmerman's  Arid  West  is 
extended  South  to  include  Odum's  Southwest.  If  one  wishes  purely  to 
pull  together  common  economic  facts,  Zimmerman's  classification  is  su- 
perior. On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes  to  isolate  regions  as  community- 
forming  principles,  Odum's  classification  has  advantages.  The  fact  that  the 
classifications  can  differ  so  radically  is  testimony  to  the  comparative  weak- 
ness under  conditions  of  contemporary  civilization  of  the  region  as  a  com- 
munity-forming principle. 

MAIN    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE 
CONTINENTAL    REGIONS 

Although  agriculture  has  been  declining  in  comparative  importance  in 
the  American  economy,  some  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  regions 
derive  from  the  natural  factors  which  conditioned  agriculture  in  the  par- 
Regional  Rainfall 

Region  Inches  of  Rain  Per  Year 

1.  Southeast 40-60 

2.  Southwest 10  in  West 

30  in  East 

3.  Northwest 30-50 

4.  Middle  States 20-40 

5.  Northwest 10-20 

6.  Far  West 40-60 

Source:  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward,  The  Climates  of  the  United 
States  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1925),  Chapter  VHI,  pp.  162  ff. 
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ticular  area.  Amount  of  rainfall  is  one  such  fundamental  feature.  Without 
special  techniques  of  dry  farming  and  irrigation,  agriculture  becomes  rislcy 
when  the  amount  of  rain  falls  below  20  inches  a  year.  Length  of  growing 
season  may  also  be  important  for  agriculture,  but  the  number  of  frost-free 
days  is  generally  ample  for  all  regions.  At  no  place  in  the  continental 
United  States  does  the  number  fall  below  90  frost-free  days  a  year.  And  on 
western  and  southern  coasts  in  a  few  areas  the  growing  season  is  of  sub- 
tropical extent — up  to  240  frost-free  days  a  year. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  region  is  significant  for  irrigation,  power,  and 

Regional  Drainage  Areas 

Region  Drainage  Area 

1.  Southeast Lower  Mississippi 

2.  Southwest Southwest  Mississippi,  Colorado,  Upper  Rio 

Grande 

3.  Northeast Many  small  sti-eams  from  Appalachians 

4.  Middle  States Great  Lakes  and  Upper  Mississippi 

5.  Northwest Missouri 

6.  Far  West Great  Basin  and  Columbia  River 

Source:  Israel  C.  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1898),  pp. 
256  ff. 

water  transportation  potential.  The  regions  are  quite  unequally  endowed 
with  potential  for  irrigation,  water  power,  and  water  transportation.  The 
Middle  States  are  brilliantly  equipped  in  all  respects. 

The  original  natural  vegetation  of  the  various  regions  was  determined 
by  the  number  of  frost-free  days  and  amount  of  rainfall.  Forests  originally 
dominated  in  the  Southeast,  Northeast,  most  of  the  Midwest  and  part  of 
the  Far  West.  Sage  and  short  to  tall  grass  appeared  in  the  Northwest  and 
Southwest.  The  same  factors  affecting  the  natural  vegetation  play  a  role  in 
agriculture. 

Agriculture  of  Regions 

Region  Agriculture 

1.  Southeast Cotton  and  subtropical  crops 

2.  Southwest Cotton,  grazing,  irrigated  crops 

3.  Northeast Dairying 

4.  Midwest Corn,  wheat,  hay,  dairying 

5.  Northwest Grazing,  irrigated  crops,  spring  and  winter 

wheat 

6.  Far  West Forest,  hay,  and  subtropical  crops 

Source:  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward,  The  Climates  of  the  United  States  (Boston,  Ginn,  1925),  pp.  472  ff. 

The  mineral  potential  of  the  regions  also  varies.  Coal  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  Northeast,  Southeast,  and  Middle  States.  Oil,  while  found  in 
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every  region,  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Northeast,  Southwest,  and  Far 
West.  Iron  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Northeast,  Middle  States,  and 
Far  West.  Copper  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Middle  States  and  South- 
west. 


THE    SOUTHEAST 

As  everyone  who  has  ever  thought  about  the  issue  has  observed,  the 
Southeast  has  historically  been  the  most  distinct  of  the  regions.  Ironically, 
in  colonial  days  it  was  the  center  of  both  slavery  and  political  liberalism. 
Its  socioeconomic  interests  set  it  into  conflict  with  the  North  against  which 
it  sharpened  its  identity.  The  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  the  race 
problem  have  continued  to  set  the  South  off  as  unique.  The  core  of  the 
South  was  originally  the  Old  South  of  the  colonial  coastal  area. 

The  Old  South 

As  Page  has  noted,  the  Old  South  seemed  destined  to  be  distinct  from 
the  Northern  colonies  from  the  very  beginning.^  The  alluvial  lands  of  the 
tidewater  section  were  so  rich  that  each  generation  cultivating  them  grew 
richer  than  the  one  before.  These  lands,  in  a  sense,  invited  intensified  agri- 
cultural exploitation.  From  the  beginning,  differences  were  notable  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  Northern  colonies.  The  Northern  colonies  were, 
in  part,  asylums  for  religious  zealots  and  revolutionaries  who  came  not 
for  enrichment  but  freedom.  But  the  Southern  colonies  were  a  more  pure 
product  of  the  desire  for  adventure,  conquest,  and  wealth.  While  the 
Northerners  built  for  permanent  settlement,  the  Southerners  developed  a 
form  of  colonial  capitalism.  While  the  North  sustained  various  forms  of 
religious  dissent,  the  South  had  the  blessing  of  the  official  English  church 
under  the  auspices  of  men  of  standing  in  the  kingdom. 

The  rich  land  of  the  South  with  its  forests,  abundant  rainfall,  network 
of  streams  and  rivers  was  well  adapted  to  produce  bumper  export  crops 
such  as  tobacco  and  cotton.  Such  crops,  moreover,  required  large  quanti- 
ties of  unskilled  labor.  However,  with  so  much  abundant  land  near  at  hand 
it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  large  quantities  of  English  labor.  A  slave  sys- 
tem appeared  to  be  the  answer. 

Meanwhile  a  different  social  element  began  to  spring  up  outside  the 
plantations.  This  stratum  was  composed  not  of  slaveholders  but  of  fron- 
tiersmen who  performed  their  own  work  and  were  generally  without  con- 
nection with  the  old  families  of  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont.  Many  en- 
tered the  area  from  the  North.  Thus  in  the  South  a  basic  social  contrast 
was  growing  up  between  the  leisured  plantation  owners  and  frontiersmen. 

s  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  The  Old  South  (New  York,  Scribner's,  1892),  pp.  10  ff. 
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The  plantation  system  with  its  anchorage  in  Anglicanism  and  its  political 
conservatism  tended  to  orient  its  young  males  to  politics.  The  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  settled  regions  and  the  frontier  gave  an  edge  to 
political  speculation.  Since  many  of  the  younger  sons  of  plantation  owners 
were  educated  in  England,  they  had  direct  familiarity  with  progressive 
political  thinking  of  the  continent.  The  pattern  of  early  Hberalism  in  the 
Old  South  came  about  through  the  linkage  of  enlightened  aristocratic 
thought  with  the  interests  of  the  frontier. 

To  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  presidents  originating  in  the  Old  South 
included  Washington,  JeflFerson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Polk,  and  Taylor.  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  representatives  of 
the  same  group.  In  all,  the  Old  South  furnished  12  presidents  and  over  50 
cabinet  ofiicers.  Many  leading  army  officers  came  from  the  South.  Chief 
Justices  John  Marshall  and  Roger  B.  Taney  also  came  from  the  area.* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  old  world  cultivation  of  the  plantation,  the 
leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  politics  by  plantation  owners,  the  brisk  conflict 
between  the  aristocratic  plantation,  and  the  democratic  frontier  of  the 
South  were  all  components  in  the  high  levels  of  political  sophistication  of 
the  region  in  the  early  period.  It  was  an  aristocrat  like  Jefferson  who  found 
his  political  following  in  the  yeoman  farmer  and  who  became  spokesman 
in  the  farmer's  interests,  taking  the  lead  in  the  abolition  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  establishing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  banning  the  slave  trade. 

The  Sociology  of  Slavery 

Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  under  conditions  of 
colonial  capitalism  and  a  shortage  of  free  labor.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
slavery  of  this  particular  type  had  appeared  in  the  world. 

A  system  of  slavery  arose  in  Ancient  Rome  which  bore  many  similarities 
to  that  of  the  American  South.  While  slavery  had  existed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  ancient  times,  a  series  of  internal  social  changes  in  Rome 
which  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  landholdings  of  the  patricians,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  increasing  system  of  conquests,  on  the  other,  re-enforced 
one  another.  The  growing  estates  demanded  masses  of  labor;  the  wars 
supplied  them.  A  type  of  slavery  similar  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians  arose 
among  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  272  b.c. 
Gang  slavery  was  used  in  large-scale  agricultural  production  and  in  ranch- 
ing. The  Carthaginian  merchant  patricians  owned  slaves  whom  they  em- 
ployed variously  in  household  service,  industry,  and  naval  construction 
as  well  as  on  large  plantations.  When  the  system  was  adopted  in  Rome 
the  public  domain  was  rented  in  large  blocks  to  wealthy  individuals.  Great 
latifundia  of  a  thousand  acres  and  more  arose  in  Etruria  and  Southern 

4  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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Italy.  Military  service  drained  the  supply  of  free  labor  still  further,  the 
losses  being  made  up  by  additional  captive  slaves.  After  the  capture  of 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  25,000  prisoners  were  sold.  The  capture  of  Taren- 
tum  produced  30,000.  In  Epirus  the  victories  of  Aemilius  Paullus  produced 
150,000;  those  of  Aquae,  Sextiae  and  Vercellae  produced  90,000  Teutons 
and  60,000  Cimbri. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  Macedon,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  flooded  the 
slave  markets.  In  one  single  day  the  Roman  Senate  ordered  150,000  per- 
sons to  be  taken  in  the  towns  of  Epirus.  Delos  became  a  slave  market 
often  with  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  changing  hands  in  a  single  day.  Organ- 
ized piracy  also  arose  with  kidnapping  and  sale  of  victims.  Slaves  were  also 
imported  to  Rome  from  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Syria. 

The  privately-owned  slaves  of  the  Roman  constituted  the  familia  rustica 
and  the  familia  urbana.  The  head  of  the  familia  rustica  was  also,  normally, 
a  slave  {villicus)  whose  wife  was  given  to  him  at  once  to  help  him  in  his 
duties.  He  was  in  charge  of  several  groups  of  field  slaves  and  at  times  those 
responsible  for  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  service.  The  slave  prison  erga- 
stulum  was  part  of  the  setup.  The  familia  urbana  were  charged  with  do- 
mestic service.  In  the  time  of  Claudius  there  were  perhaps  as  many  as  21 
million  slaves  in  Italy. 

The  ruthless  exploitation  of  slaves  in  rural  areas  led  to  outbreaks  among 
slaves  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  But  the  slave  system  of  Rome  did  not  break  down 
for  this  reason.  The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  establishment  of 
the  pax  romana  cut  oflF  the  supply  of  cheap  slaves.  As  the  market  dwindled, 
slave  labor  increasingly  became  so  costly  that  serfdom  gradually  arose  in 
its  place. 

Modern  slavery  began  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  when  the 
sea  captains  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  returned  to  Portugal  from  the 
West  African  coast  after  1444  with  the  first  shipload  of  Senegalese  blacks. 
Portugal  used  Negroes  as  domestics,  sebetores,  and  laborers  in  the  southern 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  labor  force  had  been  depleted  by  the 
Moorish  wars.  With  the  expansion  of  Portuguese  dominions  to  the  East 
Indies  and  South  Africa,  slaves  were  imported  there  as  well.  Slaves  were 
also  sold  to  Spain  by  the  Portuguese.  The  first  African  slaves  were  landed 
in  the  New  World  in  1510.  In  North  America  the  first  slaves  were  im- 
ported into  Virginia  in  1619.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
with  development  of  the  plantation  economy  did  the  Atlantic  slave  traf- 
fic become  the  most  profitable  branch  of  maritime  trade.  The  slave  ti'aders 
followed  a  triangular  route  to  Guinea  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  there  the 
cargo  of  trade  goods  and  rum  was  bargained  for  captives  brought  from 
the  interior.  The  "middle  passage"  was  the  second  step  of  the  route,  trans- 
atlantic to  American  destinations.  There  the  ship  was  loaded  with  sugar, 
molasses,  rice,  and  tobacco  for  the  third  step  of  the  journey.  Most  of  the 
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millions  of  slaves  transported  across  the  sea  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil. 

Henry  C.  Carey  estimated  that  prior  to  1715  around  30,000  slaves  had 
been  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  believed  that  by  1808  around 
330,000  had  been  imported.'^  The  Census  Bureau  conceived  this  number 
to  be  too  small  and  fixed  it  at  around  400,000.^  Around  50,000  more  slaves 
were  brought  into  the  United  States  with  the  annexations  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas.  Smuggling  of  slaves  continued  between  1809  and 
1860,  the  estimated  number  of  smuggled  slaves  ranging  as  high  as  2/2  mil- 
lion. More  conservative  estimates  range  down  to  %  million.  Colonial  capi- 
talism and  its  successor,  the  plantation  system  and  slavery  in  the  American 
South,  evolved  a  number  of  characteristic  institutions. 

Slavery  involves  an  extensive  disintegration  of  those  institutions  which 
belonged  to  the  slave  prior  to  his  slave  status.  He  is  ripped  out  of  the 
social  context  of  his  family,  tribe,  or  peasant  village.  The  slave  even  tends 
to  lose  his  previous  religion,  for  few  groups  are  able  to  maintain  their 
religion  with  the  loss  of  their  original  religious  leaders  and  the  demon- 
strated fact  that  their  religion  has  failed  to  protect  them  from  the  disaster 
of  slavery.  The  slave  owner,  moreover,  is  usually  benefited  by  the  shearing 
away  of  all  prior  social  claims.  He  gains  a  plastic,  even  if  lethargic,  human 
material  only  when  all  grounds  for  resistance  are  eliminated. 

Except  under  special  circumstances,  slavery  is  correlated  with  tech- 
nological backwardness.  Despite  what  masters  of  slaves  may  think,  the  na- 
tive potential  of  all  races  is  approximately  equal.  In  bestowing  her  biologi- 
cal benefits  without  consideration  for  social  differences,  nature  creates  re- 
peated occasions  on  which  the  slave  may  realize  that  he  is  superior  in 
natural  endowment  to  the  master.  Whenever  the  slave  realizes  that  he  is 
equal  or  superior  to  his  master  in  every  way  except  socially  and  politically, 
the  institution  of  slavery  is  difficult  to  maintain.  There  are  values,  thus,  in 
keeping  the  slave  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  the  South  has  many  stories 
of  ruthless  punishment  for  slaves  who  dared  aspire  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  Furthermore,  there  are  risks  in  training  a  slave  to  perform  special 
skilled  tasks.  For  one  thing,  the  more  investment  represented  by  the  slave, 
the  greater  the  loss  if  he  runs  away.  Moreover,  as  the  slave  is  given  special 
training  his  conception  of  his  own  importance  also  rises.  He  is  less  inclined 
to  accept  physical  and  mental  abuse  as  his  seH-confidence  grows.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  mass  of  slaves  experience  normal  human  resentment 
of  unjust  torture  and  abuse.  A  silent,  stolid  sabotage,  destroying  every 
delicate  and  complicated  tool,  tends  to  accompany  the  slave  system.  One 
revenge  of  the  slave  on  the  system  is  to  break  every  delicate  tool  put  in 
his  hands. 

5  Henry  C.  Carey,  The  Slave  Trade  (1852),  p.  18. 

^  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  A  Century  of  Population  Growth  in  the  United  States: 
1790-1900  (1909),  p.  36. 
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To  achieve  full  use  of  the  slave  and  prevent  him  from  developing  a 
complex  of  family  obligations  and  loyalties,  he  is  torn  from  the  family 
and  reassigned  to  the  slave  barracks.  The  new  community  of  the  work 
gang  is  substituted  for  natural  institutions  of  the  individual.  Discipline 
is  maintained  by  use  of  the  overseer  with  the  whip.  The  maximum  pro- 
ductivity is  sought  by  the  work  song  pitched  to  the  highest  tempo  the 
overseer  can  force.  Such  institutions  eUminate  many  incentives  for  which 
men  ordinarily  strive. 

In  the  days  of  slavery  in  America,  runaways  and  slave  revolts  were 
frequent.  Curfew  laws  were  imposed  limiting  the  appearance  of  slaves  on 
the  streets  at  night,  slaves  were  required  to  have  passes  from  their  masters 
for  most  travel.  The  entire  nonslave  community  turned  into  a  vigilante 
group.  Some  control  of  the  slave  within  the  slave  system  itself  was  made 
possible  by  the  distinction  between  the  field  slaves  and  the  domestic  slaves 
who  served  the  household.  The  latter  were  better  fed,  assigned  higher 
rank,  and  often  bound  with  ties  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection  to  the 
household.  Moreover,  control  also  was  achieved  through  the  white  man's 
religion,  for  Christianity  was  permitted  the  slave  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  could  have  a  pacifying  effect  on  him. 

To  some  extent  the  slave  system  was  headed  for  crisis  from  the  moment 
it  reached  its  height.  It  had  been  introduced  in  the  Southern  colonies  by 
the  British  primarily  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  after  the  attempts  to 
enslave  the  American  Indian  or  use  indentured  servants  had  proved  to  be 
inefficient  means  for  supplying  cheap  mass  labor.  The  value  of  slavery  for 
cotton  cultivation  did  not  become  fully  evident  until  the  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  increased  cultivation  of  long-fibered  sea  island 
cotton  on  the  coasts.  At  the  same  time  the  revolution  in  textile  manufactiire 
in  England  was  making  unprecedented  demands  for  cotton.  When  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  in  the  1790's  and  the  laborious  job  of 
picking  the  cotton  seed  from  the  fiber  by  hand  was  eliminated,  it  became 
profitable  to  plant  as  large  areas  as  one  had  slave  labor  to  pick.  The  ap- 
petite of  the  newly-invented  power  looms  of  England  and  New  England 
was  insatiable.  The  era  of  profitable  slavery  on  the  cotton  plantation  had 
dawned.  There  was  a  strong  movement  at  the  time  of  the  American  revo- 
lution to  eliminate  slavery,  resulting  in  the  banning  of  slavery  in  the 
Northern  colonies,  but  all  this  was  to  change. 

Precisely  because  slavery  is  correlated  with  industrial  backwardness,  the 
elimination  of  slavery  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  Northern  colonies  which 
were  entering  an  era  of  industrial  progress.  Massachusetts  with  5,000 
slaves  ended  slavery  in  1781;  New  Hampshire  with  700  ended  it  in  1793; 
Pennsylvania  with  6,000,  Connecticut  with  5,000  and  New  York  with  25,- 
000  began  to  eliminate  slavery  in  1799.  New  Jersey  with  6,000  slaves  be- 
gan to  eliminate  it  in  1804,  completing  the  process  in  1827. 

By  contrast,  in  1790  in  Virginia  the  wliites  outnumbered  the  blacks  by 
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25,000.  By  1800  there  were  3,000  more  Negroes  than  whites.  By  1810 
there  were  over  40,000  more  Negroes  than  whites,  and  by  1830  the  popula- 
tion of  the  tidewater  was  56  per  cent  Negro.  African  slave  trade  ended  as 
the  cotton  kingdom  was  formed.  In  1808,  the  year  of  the  closing  of  the 
slave  trade,  cotton  production  came  to  157,000  bales. 

Under  the  slave  system  the  slave  is  the  fundamental  source  of  energy, 
like  coal  under  industrialism.  The  slave,  however,  being  torn  from  all  of 
his  normal  institutions  has  lost  much  of  the  incentive  of  himiankind  to 
live  and  thrive.  No  slave  system,  from  that  of  Ancient  Rome  to  that  of 
Southern  United  States,  has  tended  to  be  self-reproducing.  Slaves,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  people  normally  cherish  their  children,  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  children.  For  what  purpose  would  they  bring  them  into  the  world? 
Because  a  colonial  type  of  slave  system  tends  not  to  be  self -reproducing, 
its  continued  existence  rests  on  the  slave  raid  and  slave  trade.  The  slave 
market  becomes  a  pivotal  institution  in  the  structure  of  slavery.  The  shut- 
ting oJBF  of  the  slave  trade  creates  a  crisis  on  the  slave  market  and  in  turn 
upon  the  whole  plantation  economy.  When  slaves  become  too  expensive 
they  cease  to  be  an  economic  asset.  The  smuggling  of  from  /2  to  2/2  million 
slaves  between  1808  and  1860  is  a  testimony  of  the  demand.  The  slave 
market  ceased  to  be  stabilized  by  imports  of  new  slaves.  The  market  fluc- 
tuated widely  with  the  supply  and  demand  resting  on  the  black  market. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  some  slavers  entered 
upon  the  business  of  breeding  slaves  for  the  slave  market.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  documented  experiments  in  crude  selective  breeding. 
Other  slave  owners  utilized  special  expedients  to  encourage  slave  breed- 
ing. At  times  special  inducements  were  offered  to  the  slave  woman — even 
her  freedom — if  she  had  many  children.  This  put  some  of  the  women  in 
the  position  of  buying  their  freedom  at  the  expense  of  their  own  children. 
Some  masters  took  on  the  task  of  personally  breeding  their  own  female 
slaves.  This  ended  with  the  enslaving  of  their  own  children.  A  thorough 
brutalization  of  special  relations  of  both  Negro  and  white  was  a  con- 
comitant of  tliis  process. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  effects  of  a  plantation  system  resting  on 
slavery  are  those  consequences  for  the  poor  white  who  does  not  own 
slaves.  Since  much  of  the  elemental  work  of  the  community  is  done  by 
slaves,  free  labor  finds  itself  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  It  becomes  an 
insult  to  be  forced  to  "work  like  a  slave."  The  labor  market  is  thus  kept  in 
a  primitive  condition.  Collective  bargaining  and  unionization  for  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  labor  are  almost  out  of  the  question.  At  the  same  time, 
since  the  dominating  economic  fact  is  the  presence  of  one  or  a  few  cash 
crops  (cotton,  tobacco,  sugar)  the  poor  wliite  is  placed  into  a  condition 
of  competition  witli  the  plantation  which  he  cannot  hope  to  match.  The 
poor  white  becomes  automatically  the  bearer  of  an  intensified  antislave 
and  later  anti-Negro  ideology. 
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The  plantation  system  shifts  the  white  who  does  not  own  slaves  into  a 
general  condition  of  social  and  political  backwardness,  "poor  white  trash." 
Since  the  plantation-dominated  economy  is  composed  of  comparatively 
few  scattered  holdings  it  does  not  promote  an  active  commmiity  or  a  de- 
veloped civic  consciousness.  Moreover,  the  poor  white  cannot  hope  to 
oppose  his  interests  to  those  of  the  plantation  owner  who  can  afford  tutors 
for  his  children,  education  abroad,  and  other  niceties.  The  poor  white 
may  from  generation  to  generation  experience  a  progressive  loss  of  culture 
until  illiteracy  dominates  and  subsistence  agriculture  becomes  characteris- 
tic. 

The  cream  of  plantation  society  consisted  of  the  upper  class  of  large 
planters  and  shippers  owning  extensive  lands  and  many  slaves.  They  lived 
in  the  style  of  country  gentlemen  guarding  their  privileges  as  counselors, 
commissioners,  and  colonels.  They  kept  carriages,  handsome  silver  serv- 
ices, and  studs  as  well  as  sets  of  beautiful  horses.  Some  were  attached  to 
every  species  of  sport,  gaming,  and  dissipation  from  horse  racing  to  cock- 
fighting.  Page  has  given  the  following  description  of  life  in  colonial  Vir- 
ginia: ''' 

The  gentry  live  upon  their  great  estates,  working  their  tobacco,  managing  their 
slaves  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony;  breeding  their  fine  horses,  and  racing  them 
in  good  old  English  style;  asserting  and  maintaining  their  privileges;  dispensing 
a  lavish  and  lordly,  hospitality;  visiting  and  receiving  visits;  marrying  and  giving 
in  maiTiage;  their  wives  rolling  about  in  their  coaches  and  four  dressed  in  satins, 
and  brocades  brought  in  their  own  ships  from  London;  their  daughters  in  fine 
raiment,  often  made  by  their  own  fair  hands  ("Journal  of  A  Young  Lady  of 
Vii-ginia"),  dancing,  reading,  and  marrying;  vying  with  their  husbands  and 
lovers  in  patiiotism;  sealing  up  tlieir  tea,  and  giving  up  all  silk  from  England 
except  for  hats  and  bonnets  (a  charming  touch);  their  sons  going  to  William 
and  Maiy  or  across  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  growing  up  like  their  sires,  gay, 
pleasure-loving,  winning  and  losing  garters  on  wagers,  jealous  of  privilege, 
proud,  assertive  of  their  rights,  ready  to  fight  and  stake  all  on  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple. 

The  level  of  sumptuous  display  is  revealed  in  the  inventory  of  wedding 
clothes  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Nelson  family  at  Yorktown  as  cited 
by  Page:  ^ 

A  fashionable  Lushing  Sacque  and  Coat, 
A  rose  white  Satine  Sacque  and  Coat, 
A  fine  suit  of  Mechlin  lace, 
A  fashionable  Lushing  gown, 
A  white  Sattin  Capuchin  and  bonnet, 
A  white  Sattin  quilted  petticoat, 
One  pice  of  purple  and  white  linen, 
One  pice  of  dark  brown  cotton, 

7  Page,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128-129. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  129-130. 
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One  pice  of  fine  corded  dimity, 

One  pice  of  Cambrick,  one  pice  of  ditto  colored, 

Six  fine  lawn  handkerchiefs  with  striped  borders, 

Two  fine  sprigged  lawn  aprons, 

Six  pair  Greshams,  black  Calamanca  pumps. 

Two  pair  green  leather,  two  pair  purple  leather  pumps, 

One  pair  ditto  white  Sattin,  one  pair  ditto  pink, 

One  ditto  white  Sattin  embroidered. 

One  dozen  pair  women's  best  French  gloves, 

One  ditto  mitts, 

One  pound  pins,  one  ditto  short  whites. 

One  pair  tanned  stays. 

One  pound  of  best  Scotch  thread  sorted, 

Six  white  silk  laces,  one  set  combs, 

A  fashionable  stomacher  and  knot. 

Two  Ivory  stick  fans, 

A  wax  necklace  and  earrings, 

A  pink  Sattin  quilted  petticoat. 

Two  fashionable  gaus  caps,  one  ditto  blonde  lace. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  unfair  to  doubt  the  cultivation  tliat  sometimes  arose  in 
these  circumstances  as  it  is  to  deny  the  darker  side  of  the  semifeudal  plan- 
tation household.  The  lord  and  master  of  the  household,  while  placing  the 
Southern  lady  on  a  pedestal,  often  sexually  exploited  his  Negro  concu- 
bines. The  gracious  Southern  lady  at  times  in  revenge  often  perpetrated 
savage  cruelties  upon  her  husband's  Negro  favorites. 

Even  at  its  height  the  plantation  system  did  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  economy.  At  best,  only  about  18  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
plantations  of  50  or  more  slaves.  At  the  same  time  it  had  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  economy  and  society  as  a  whole,  fixing  the  status  of  labor  at  a  low 
level,  anchoring  the  entire  economy  to  a  few  cash  crops,  and  establishing 
the  dominant  features  of  the  social  life. 

This  plantation  economy  faced  a  twofold  threat.  Internally  the  slave 
market  found  itself  repeatedly  in  crisis  from  the  moment  the  slave  trade 
was  shut  off.  This  was  partly  alleviated  by  smuggling,  but  the  black  mar- 
ket could  not  be  a  permanent  solution.  All  the  experiments  in  slave  breed- 
ing were  insufficient  to  maintain  a  supply  of  slaves  in  proportion  to  de- 
mand. The  price  of  slaves  was  mounting  rapidly  toward  the  point  where 
the  plantation  economy  itself  was  becoming  impossible. 

The  cotton  plantation,  to  be  sure,  was  indirectly  tied  in  with  the  North- 
em  industrial  economy.  The  New  England  textile  industry  was  one  of  the 
major  markets  for  Southern  cotton.  But  nineteenth-century  America  was 
undergoing  the  industrial  revolution  with  its  mounting  demands  for  high 
quality  free  labor.  The  technological  backwardness  of  the  Southern  sys- 
tem made  it  inevitable  that  the  sections  would  clash.  The  admission  of 
new  states  merely  hastened  the  day  when  the  sectional  clash  was  brought 
to  a  crisis  stage.  The  Civil  War  was  the  outcome. 
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The  Modern  South  as  the  Heir  of  Slavery,  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction 

Many  of  the  most  sensitive  students  of  the  modem  South  trace  its  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ideological  properties  to  the  aftereffects  of  slavery,  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Reconstruction.  The  Southeast,  for  example,  has  dis- 
played slow  development  of  urbanism.  In  1940,  of  83  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  the  Southeast  had  only  13 
(New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Richmond, 
Nashville,  Norfolk,  Jacksonville,  Chattanooga,  Miami,  Knoxville,  Tampa). 
In  1940,  only  29  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Southeast  lived  in  urban 
areas,  only  15  per  cent  in  metropolitan  districts.  In  the  Northeast,  by  con- 
trast, 75  per  cent  of  the  population  was  urban,  and  70  per  cent  lived  in 
metropoHtan  districts.  This  has  been  changing  rapidly.  In  1950  of  the  151 
metropolitan  districts  in  the  United  States  with  populations  of  100,000  or 
more,  33  were  in  the  Southeast. 

During  the  1930's  William  Ogburn  found  the  cities  of  the  South  to  be 
peculiar  in  a  number  of  respects:  they  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  im- 
migrants; men  migrated  from  the  South  in  greater  numbers  than  women 
the  birth  and  death  rates  of  the  Southern  cities  were  unusually  high 
wages  in  manufacturing  and  retail  establishments  were  unusually  low 
the  percentage  of  adults  paying  income  tax  was  low.  Of  the  regions,  the 
South  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  population  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  family  life  of  Southern  cities  also  showed  pecuharities :  a  large 
percentage  were  widowed;  a  large  percentage  of  women  were  employed 
as  domestic  servants.  The  South  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  home 
owners.^ 

The  South  is  a  rural  area.  Odum  reported  in  1935  that  of  the  1.9  billion 
acres  in  the  United  States,  close  to  325  million  were  located  in  tlie  South. 
Of  the  more  than  6.25  million  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1930,  the 
Southeast  had  a  little  more  than  2.38  million  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  Of  the 
170  million  farm  acres  in  the  Southeast,  the  total  crop  land  was  a  little 
more  than  70  million;  the  total  pasture  land  nearly  45  million;  woodland 
not  used  as  pasture  41  million;  and  all  other  land  in  farms  a  little  more  than 
11.5  million  acres.^*^ 

The  Southeast  has  a  larger  ratio  of  the  Negro  population  tlian  any  other 
area.  In  the  1930's  nearly  8,000,000  or  30  per  cent  of  Southern  people  were 
Negroes.  No  Southeastern  state,  except  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  had 
fewer  tlian  %  of  its  population  Negroes,  wlule  Mississippi  had  /2,  and  four 

9  William  F.  Ogburn,  "Social  Characteristics  of  Cities,  VII,  Urban  Resemblances 
and  Regional  Differences,"  Public  Management,  18  (July,  1936),  pp.  200-203;  also 
"Regions,"  Social  Forces,  15  (October,  1936),  pp.  6-11. 

10  Odum,  Howard  W.,  Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States  ( Chapel  Hill,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935),  p.  31. 
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other  states — Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South  CaroHna — ^had 
more  than  /s.^^ 

W.  J.  Cash  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  isolating  and  explaining  the 
social  psychology  of  the  Southeast.  He  observes  that  the  South  within  the 
nation  is  almost  another  land  exhibiting  within  itself  a  remarkable  homo- 
geneity.^^ This  homogeneity  of  the  South  is  its  integration  as  a  regional 
community.  As  a  community  it  has  surrounded  itself  with  those  self-inter- 
pretations every  American  knows. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  South  the  automatic  images  that  arise  are  of  the 
plantation,  aristocratic  circles,  dashing  and  gallant  young  men,  protected 
and  idealized  women,  and  all  the  related  images.  Cash  observes  that  "Ac- 
tual Cavaliers  or  even  near-Cavaliers  were  rare  among  Southern  settlers." 
The  same  middle-class,  working-class  strata  peopled  the  South  as  peopled 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  formed  its  aristocracy.  The  ruling  class  that 
emerged  was  primarily  a  "close  clique  of  property." 

Among  the  effects  Cash  attributes  to  the  plantation  system  was  the 
perpetuation  of  "essentially  frontier  conditions"  beyond  their  normal 
period.  It  drew  the  best  lands  into  relatively  large  units.  It  thus  fixed  the 
older  system  by  blocking  off  ambitious  immigrants.  It  maintained  a  thin 
distribution  of  population.  The  plantation  tended  to  become  an  independ- 
ent social  unity  in  its  self-enclosed,  self-sufficient  world.  The  plantation 
system  resting  on  Negro  slavery  was  wasteful  and  could  be  made  to  pay 
only  on  rich  soils.  However,  while  pre-empting  the  best,  the  plantation  al- 
ways left  some  land  to  the  independent  yeoman.  He  was  independent,  and 
when  the  going  became  tough  he  could  emigrate  or  turn  his  attention  else- 
where. As  a  class  the  common  Southerner  was  blocked,  but  individuals 
could  escape. 

Of  the  eight  governors  of  Virginia  from  1841  to  1861,  Cash  states,  only 
one  was  bom  a  gentleman,  two  began  their  careers  as  plow-hands,  and 
another,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  began  as  a  tailor.  The  actual  ethic  of  South- 
em  society,  Cash  argues,  placed  emphasis  on  personal  courage,  unusual 
physical  powers,  the  abihty  to  drink  a  quart  of  whisky  at  one  time  or  to  lose 
the  whole  of  one's  capital  on  the  turn  of  a  card  without  the  quiver  of  a 
muscle.  These  were  as  important  as  possessions  and  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  heraldic  crests. 

To  Cash  an  important  series  of  Southern  traits  derives  from  the  region's 
peculiar  individualism.  This  individualism  stressed  "the  inviolability  of 
personal  whim"  which  contributed  to  a  "chip-on-shoulder  swagger."  It 
accelerated  the  "tendency  to  violence."  Private  violence  was  perpetuated 
with  effects  on  "the  realm  of  public  offenses  as  well."  The  South  had  a 
strong  vigilante  tradition.  Cash  maintains  that  long  before  hatred  for  the 

11  Odum,  American  Regionalism,  op.  cit.,  p.  537. 

12  W.  J.  Cash,  The  Mind  of  the  South  (New  York:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1954). 
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Negro  man  had  begun  to  play  any  direct  part  in  the  pattern  ( of  more  than 
300  persons  said  to  have  been  hanged  or  burned  by  mobs  between  1840 
and  1860,  less  than  10  per  cent  were  Negroes),  the  South  had  become 
peculiarly  the  home  of  lynching. 

Still  another  series  of  traits  derived  by  Cash  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  plantation  system  is  found  in  romanticism  or,  more  exactly,  a  tendency 
toward  unreality  in  intimate  relation,  with  inclinations  toward  hedonism. 
Closely  related  to  this  was  evangelical  and  emotional  religiosity. 

Anglicanism  was  confined  to  the  seaboard  and  aristocracies  of  colonial 
days.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  as  personal  and  often 
emotional  sects,  swept  America  with  their  revivals  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  achieving  their  greatest  success  in  the  South.  The 
region's  romanticism,  emotionalism,  and  sentimentality  were  not  inconsist- 
ent with  a  genuine  underlying  sense  of  the  conflict  of  ideal  and  reality. 
The  evangelical  religions  all  began  by  denouncing  slavery.  Of  the  130 
abolition  societies  established  before  1827,  more  than  100,  representing 
%  of  the  total  membership,  were  in  the  South. 

From  such  a  base  Cash  interprets  the  main  events  in  the  development 
of  the  South.  With  the  crushing  of  the  Southern  economy  and  social  sys- 
tem by  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  these  traits  took  new  and  often 
violent  form.  While  the  Negro  had  been  property  he  had  generally  been 
protected  physically,  but  under  the  changed  circumstances  the  tradition 
of  violence  in  the  South  isolated  him.  Moreover,  a  strike  at  the  Negro  was 
a  strike  at  the  hated  conqueror  from  the  North.  This  new  violence  found 
justification  in  the  "rape  complex,"  ^^  the  relatively  unjustified  fear  that 
white  women  would  be  raped  by  freed  Negroes. 

It  has  many  times  been  observed  that  the  gang  labor  system,  tenancy, 
share  cropping,  and  the  crop  lien  system  were  expedients  gi-adually 
adopted  to  take  the  place  of  the  slave  system  abolished  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  restored  by  extra-legal  violence  the  white  dominance 
of  the  South  after  the  war.  The  segregation  laws  and  poll  tax  maintained 
social  and  political  dominance  by  legal  devices.  Once  the  complex  of 
distinct  institutions  of  the  South  was  eliminated,  however,  a  slow  course 
of  change  was  set  in  motion  that  would  gradually  disintegrate  the  peculiar 
Southern  complex. 

Florida,  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Delta,  and  the  hill  regions  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  began  to  drift  away  from  the  old  order.  It  was  to  take  time  but 
the  cracker  was  gradually  to  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  the  planta- 
tion system  was  to  mean  a  substantive  rise  in  status  and  new  possibilities 
for  his  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development.  The  advantages  of 
Southern  industry  were  to  be  perceived  and,  beginning  with  the  textile 
industry,  changes  were  to  be  introduced  pointing  toward  a  new  economic 
order.  The  labor  demands  of  Northern  cities  with  the  closing  of  external 

13  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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immigration  were  to  lead  to  major  internal  migrations  of  the  Soutliern 
Negro  to  the  northern  city,  particularly  after  World  Wars  I  and  II.  And 
the  South  which  prior  to  the  Civil  War  had  a  high  culture  but  a  surprising 
dearth  of  writers  was  to  become  a  place  of  comparative  backward  culture 
and  yet  achieve  a  relatively  high  production  of  major  writers. 

THE    SOUTHWEST 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  precisely  what  should  be  included  in  the 
Southwest  region.  Odum  proposed  to  include  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Zimmerman's  classification  cuts  across  tliis,  and,  in 
fact,  eliminates  the  Southwest  as  a  distinct  region.  The  chief  rationale 
for  this  is  the  inclusion  of  the  entire  semiarid  area  east  of  the  Rockies  in 
a  single  block.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  to  propose  the  equivalent  is 
Kraenzel.^*  In  this  scheme,  the  Great  Plains  includes  a  column  of  states 
from  north  to  south,  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  This  cuts  across  Odum's 
classifications  of  Southwest,  Northwest.  Still  another  scheme  is  proposed 
by  Richardson  and  Rister  in  The  Greater  Southwest}^  This  includes 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California  in  a  single  unit  of  study. 

There  is  excellent  rationale  for  each  of  these  different  divisions.  Zim- 
merman and  Kraenzel  have  given  primary  consideration  to  natural  geo- 
graphic and  agricultural  factors.  Richardson  and  Rister  are  concerned 
primarily  with  historical  and  cultural  factors.  Odum's  classification  iso- 
lates a  region  in  terms  of  a  combination  of  geographic  and  agriculturally 
relevant  factors  on  the  one  hand,  historical  and  cultural  factors  on  the 
other.  So  far  as  the  region  is  a  potential  community,  much  is  to  be  said  for 
Odum's  grouping  which  will  be  followed  here. 

The  geography  and  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  dominate  the  South- 
west. It  is  a  semiarid  land,  some  years  being  very  wet,  some  very  dry.  The 
climate  is  of  a  continental  type,  with  great  variations  in  exti'emes  of  heat 
and  cold  and  wind.  It  is  proportionately  drier  to  the  south  where  yearly 
evaporation  from  an  open  pan  is  up  to  60  inches  a  year,  in  contrast  to 
about  30  for  the  northern  part  of  the  region.  The  soils  rest  on  a  base  of 
marine  rock  consisting  of  rock  eroded  in  time.  The  Plains  soils  have  been 
described  as  a  kind  of  "mantle  of  debris"  eroded  from  the  rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  ice  age  debris  from  the  North.  Because  of  the  arid  character 
of  the  region  the  erosion  process  proceeds  somewhat  more  slowly  than  in 
more  humid  areas.  The  native  plant  life  is  characterized  dramatically  by 
the  lack  of  timber:  short  grass  tending  to  predominate  in  the  west,  tall 

14  Carl  Frederick  Kraenzel,  The  Great  Plains  in  Transition  ( Norman,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1955). 

15  Rupert  Nerval  Richardson  and  Carl  Coke  Rister,  The  Greater  Southwest  ( Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  Arthur  H.  Clark,  1935). 
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grass  in  the  east  and  increasing  amounts  of  Mesquite  and  desert  grass  sa- 
vanna in  the  south. 

The  original  native  animal  life  of  the  Southwest  was  dominated  by  the 
bison.  The  pronghom  antelope  was  also  indigenous  to  the  prairie,  being 
able  because  of  speed,  mobility,  and  endurance  to  survive.  The  jack  rabbit 
and  prairie  dog  were  the  most  important  small  game,  the  coyote  and 
prairie  wolves  were  the  chief  predators.  The  grasshopper  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent pest  and  scourge  of  the  plains,  at  times  migrating  in  clouds  that  shut 
out  the  sun.  The  original  horse  native  to  the  hemisphere  had  long  disap- 
peared. The  horse  was  reintroduced  by  the  Spaniard  and  was  naturalized 
with  great  speed  on  the  prairie,  becoming  a  major  component  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  West.  With  such  a  distinctive  core  of  climatic  soil,  plant,  and 
animal  factors,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  tendency  should  be  present  so 
often  to  treat  die  plains  as  a  distinct  unit. 

When  one  divides  up  the  Southwest  according  to  Odum,  this  simple 
natural  pattern  is  immediately  modified.  One  adds  the  rich  soils  and  forest 
vegetation  of  east  Texas.  One  includes  the  effects  of  the  coastal  region  of 
south  Texas.  One  adds  the  natural  conditions  of  the  sonoran  region  of  the 
southern  Rockies.  To  the  Plains-type  geographic  factors  a  series  of  others 
is  added.  In  addition  to  the  South  Plains,  the  mountain,  plateau,  basin, 
and  range  country  appear  as  major  factors. 

The  Indians  native  to  the  area  as  noted  by  Richardson  and  Rister  ^^  pre- 
sent sharp  contrasts,  ranging  from  the  Pueblos  with  substantial  houses, 
property,  and  com  storage  magazines  to  the  Apaches  with  no  property 
other  than  dogs  and  a  few  implements.  Where  farming  was  impracticable 
the  Indians  followed  the  buffalo  herds.  Small  tribes  aligned  themselves  for 
protection  to  the  more  powerful:  the  Arapahoes  to  the  Cheyenne,  the 
Kiowa-Apaches  to  the  Kiowas,  the  Kiowas  to  the  Comanche.  The  Co- 
manche, Cheyennes,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas 
were  migratory  and  nomadic;  they  followed  the  buffalo.  They  had  little 
property  except  horses.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
numerous  Athapascan  ti^ibes  ( Apaches )  who  fought  from  horseback  with 
bow  and  spear.  The  most  populous  Apache  tribe  was  the  Navajo.  In  soutli- 
ern  Arizona,  extending  to  Mexico,  were  die  Pimas,  farmers  on  a  lesser 
scale  than  the  Pueblos.  The  Pueblos,  who  had  once  occupied  a  much 
greater  region,  were  the  most  able  farmers.  They  built  stone  or  adobe 
houses,  and  practiced  successful  agriculture  (raising  corn,  beans,  wheat) 
based  on  irrigation. 

Except  for  a  revolt  or  two  tlie  Pueblos  have  usually  been  at  peace  with 
the  whites.  They  were  Christianized  at  an  early  period  by  tlie  Spaniards, 
and  a  large  number  are  nominally  Catholic.  As  early  as  1617  the  Spaniards 
in  the  southern  United  States  had  developed  missions  and  had  made  14,- 
000  Indian  converts.  The  nomadic  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pressed 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  27  flE. 
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from  the  north  and  the  east,  on  the  one  hand,  and  they  came  early  into 
possession  of  horses  which  improved  both  their  hunting  and  fighting  po- 
tential. They  were  becoming  an  increasingly  more  formidable  hunting, 
raiding,  fighting  group  as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced.  As  a  barrier 
astride  the  advance  to  the  West  they  became  a  significant  component  in 
the  development  of  the  area. 

The  most  important  historical  and  cultural  factors  in  the  Southwest 
were  related  to  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  the  meeting  and  eventual 
class  of  civilizations.^'^  The  Spaniards  led  the  other  nations  in  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World  and  at  an  early  period  entered  the 
Southwest.  Between  1519  and  1521  Hernando  Cortez  conquered  the 
Aztecs,  set  himself  up  as  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  turned  it  into  a  Spanish 
municipality  at  first  known  as  New  Spain.  Spanish  adventurers  were  soon 
lured  on  by  tales  of  wealth  into  the  Southwest.  As  early  as  1540  Coronado 
reached  a  Zuni  Village  in  western  New  Mexico  and  went  on  as  far  as  a 
Wichita  Village  in  eastern  Kansas. 

The  institutions  by  which  the  Spanish  settlement  was  carried  out  cen- 
tered in  the  adelantado,  the  encomienda  system,  and  the  mission.  The 
adelantado  were  usually  men  of  noble  blood  and  influence  commissioned 
with  powers  and  privileges  by  the  king  to  carry  out  conquests.  They 
raised  armies  to  conquer  the  country  and  organized  it  once  it  had  been 
conquered.  Cattlemen  brought  herds  to  supply  the  mine  camps,  and  ranch- 
ing quickly  became  an  independent  occupation  of  importance.  According 
to  the  encomienda  system,  a  territory  taken  from  the  Indians  was  assigned 
to  influential  individuals  (encomenderos)  who  were  expected  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  teach  the  Indians  Christianity  and  employ  them  economically. 

The  mission  went  along  with,  in  fact  often  preceeded,  these  other  insti- 
tutions. The  padres  worked  faithfully  to  better  the  lot  of  the  Indian,  at 
times  leading  to  clashes  between  them  and  the  secular  authorities.  Under 
the  mission  system  the  natives  were  consolidated  in  pueblos.  In  1531  there 
were  already  100  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  in  New  Spain. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  mission  system  was  extended  to  New 
Mexico.  By  1630  there  were  50  friars  in  New  Mexico  serving  a  native 
Christian  population  of  over  60,000.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  era  in 
New  Mexico  ( middle  of  the  19th  century )  there  was  a  white  population  of 
about  30,000  excluding  the  El  Paso  district. 

Spanish  explorations  for  gold  brought  several  expeditions  into  Texas  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Spanish  settlements  in  Texas  remained  small 
and  weak,  however,  and  even  as  late  as  1782,  there  were  only  about  2,600 
civilized  persons  in  Texas.  By  1821  the  Spanish  population  of  Texas  had 
reached  around  5,000. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  civil  unrest  at  home  inclined  the  Spanish 
throne  to  permit  liberal  modifications  of  its  Mexican  constitution.  And  in 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  39-111. 
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1820  all  Spanish  dominions  were  opened  to  foreigners,  permitting  Texas 
to  be  colonized  by  aliens.  Even  earlier  Moses  Austin  of  Missouri,  who  had 
been  a  Spanish  subject  of  Louisiana,  had  proposed  a  colonization  scheme 
to  the  Mexican  government.  The  coincidence  of  these  events  permitted 
Stephen  Fuller  Austin  to  establish  Anglo-American  civilization  in  Texas. 
In  1825  there  were  231,800  persons,  including  443  slaves,  in  the  colony 
founded  by  Austin.  In  1824  Austin  drew  up  a  civil  and  criminal  code  for 
the  colony.  The  state  of  Coahuila,  of  which  Texas  was  a  part,  passed  a 
colonization  act  in  accord  with  the  federal  scheme.  Austin  received  several 
state  grants.  By  the  end  of  1833  he  had  secured  approval  of  750  land  titles 
beside  the  310  in  the  original  federal  grant. 

In  1830  the  Mexican  government  forbade  immigration  from  the  United 
States,  but  Austin  and  Dewitt  were  permitted  to  continue  to  receive  colo- 
nists on  the  quotas  of  their  contracts.  In  1833,  however,  the  government 
reversed  itself  again  and  repealed  the  ban  on  American  immigration.  The 
Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company  secured  colonization  contracts. 
By  1835  the  population  of  Texas  had  reached  about  30,000. 

The  clash  between  the  two  civilizations  was  unavoidable.  The  Anglo- 
American  enjoyed  trial  by  jury,  local  self-government,  state's  rights,  elec- 
tive officers,  universal  sufiFrage.  The  Mexican  people  had  never  exercised 
self-government  or  any  of  the  other  rights.  After  1827  the  country  was  al- 
most continually  at  civil  war.  The  Anglo-American  was  an  individualist; 
he  rebelled  against  the  restraints  of  church  and  state  to  which  the  Mexican 
was  habituated.  The  conflict  of  these  forces  is  a  familiar  part  of  American 
history  and  need  not  be  retold.  The  events  at  the  Alamo  galvanized  the 
Anglo-American  community  into  action;  Sam  Houston  became  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Anglo-American  army;  Santa  Anna's  anny  was  shat- 
tered; and  the  independent  Republic  of  Texas  was  set  up.  The  Republic 
of  Texas  was  in  existence  for  10  years,  and  though  Texas  pressed  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  from  the  beginning,  this  was  not  accomplished 
until  1845.  American  control  over  the  Southwest  was  decisively  settled  by 
the  Mexican- American  War  of  1846  and  was  formally  confirmed  two 
years  later  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

The  Spanish  American  in  the  Southwest 

There  are  around  2/2  million  Spanish  speaking  persons  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  them  are  concentrated  in  the  Southwest  (Texas, 
1,300,000;  Arizona,  120,000;  New  Mexico,  250,000;  California,  500,000; 
and  Colorado,  900,000 ).is 

At  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ( 1848)  and  the  Gads- 
den Purchase  ( 1853 )  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  and  part-Spanish  popu- 

18  Estimates  by  Carey  McWilliams,  Brothers  Vnder  the  Skin  ( Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
1951),  p.  115. 
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lation  lived  in  small  farming  communities.^^  The  settlements  centered  in  a 
plaza  from  which  four  streets  emanated.  The  settlers  built  their  homes  on 
town  lots  (solares)  and  farmed  their  agricultural  plots  (suertes)  around 
the  village.  Besides  the  agricultural  fields  there  was  a  town  common 
(ejido)  for  grazing  stock  and  gathering  building  materials.  Smaller  com- 
munity pastures  (dehesas)  appeared  along  the  rivers.  Most  families  had 
an  orchard  as  well  (huerta). 

Sowing  and  harvest  were  co-operative,  and  the  women  spun  thread  and 
wove  cloth.  Adobe  houses  were  built  around  patios.  The  families  were 
large  and  patriarchal  in  structure,  and  the  community  was  family-cen- 
tered. Taxes  were  paid  in  kind.  In  some  places  there  was  a  form  of  peonage 
under  patrons  usually  claiming  to  be  pure  Spanish.  These  included  govern- 
ment ofiicials  and  military  ofiicers  who  had  obtained  land  grants  and 
formed  an  economic  aristocracy. 

Agricultural  husbandry  was  a  way  of  life;  commercial  farming  was  al- 
most completely  absent.  The  simple  irrigation  systems  were  not  conducive 
to  large  production,  there  was  no  market  for  any  great  amount  of  produce. 
The  towns  were  less  business  than  cultural  centers,  though  in  the  towns 
there  were  the  shops  of  skilled  craftsmen:  shoemakers,  saddlers,  silver- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  blacksmiths.  Education  was  largely  religious.  Most 
people  were  illiterate.  The  community  was  adapted  to  self-sufficiency  in 
a  semiarid  environment.  Life  was  slow,  rhythmic,  cyclical,  punctuated  by 
church  festivals. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
were  given  their  choice  of  citizenship  and  one  year  to  make  up  their  minds. 
Mexico  oflFered  them  land  grants  below  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  majority 
preferred  to  stay  where  they  were  and  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  default.  From  1859-1870  there  were  no  major  changes  in  the 
Southwest,  for  the  California  gold  rush  sent  the  tide  of  western  migration 
through  the  area  without  particularly  touching  it.  Moreover,  the  gold 
rush  tended  to  shift  to  the  northern  routes. 

After  the  coming  of  the  rail  lines  in  the  1870's  and  1800's,  a  new  eco- 
nomic order  began  to  emerge.^*'  The  Spanish-speaking  Hispano  was  en- 
gulfed, though  Anglo-American  competition  was  not  felt  with  equal  de- 
gree by  all  Hispano  sti^ata.  The  small,  native  upper  class — the  ricos  of 
New  Mexico  and  gente  de  razon  of  California — had  something  to  offer  to 
Anglo-American  economy  such  as  control  over  the  Spanish-speaking 
masses  and  partnerships  in  various  enterprises.  They  fared  better  than  the 
cholos.  Furthermore,  they  had  more  ties  of  intermarriage  with  die  Anglos. 

Although  the  development  of  an  economic  empire  in  the  Southwest 

1^  See  Allan  G.  Harper  and  others,  Man  and  Resources  in  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley  (Albuquerque,  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1943);  Louis  Adamic,  A 
Nation  of  Nations  (New  York,  Harper,  1945),  pp.  37-70. 

20  See  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125  flF. 
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carried  with  it  a  sudden  intensification  of  dominance  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can over  the  Hispanic  element,  it  also  set  in  motion  a  new  stream  of  Mexi- 
can migration  which  was  re-enforced  by  the  revolutions  in  Mexico.  Over  a 
million  immigrants  came  between  1900  and  1930,  pressed  by  revolution 
and  enticed  by  the  need  for  labor  resulting  from  industrialization  of  the 
Southwest.  The  industrially  backward  Mexican  worker,  in  the  service  of 
the  large-scale  farming  and  industrial  interests  of  the  Southwest,  came 
into  conflict  with  American  labor.  Failing  to  exclude  the  Mexican,  Anglo 
labor  co-operated  in  confining  him  to  undesirable  jobs.  The  migratory 
employment  of  many  Mexicans,  movements  back  and  forth  to  the  border, 
isolated  employment  in  desert  mines  and  out-of-the-way  rail  lines,  and 
the  segregation  of  Mexicans  into  particular  industries  were  all  factors  pre- 
venting the  unionization  of  Mexican  labor.  Mexican  acculturation  took 
place  in  rural  rather  than  urban  areas. 

The  agitation  against  exploitation  of  Mexican  labor  led  to  the  nominal 
closing  of  the  border,  the  establishment  in  1924  of  the  Border  Patrol,  and 
the  passing  of  the  immigration  laws  of  1929.  For  a  brief  time  during  the 
depression  there  was  a  backflow  to  Mexico  of  destitute  Mexican  nationals 
as  the  Okies  and  Arkies  temporarily  took  the  place  of  Mexican  labor.  With 
World  War  II,  however,  the  exploitation  of  Mexican  labor  became  profit- 
able once  again.  The  number  of  Mexican  nationals  recruited  for  agricul- 
tural employment  leaped  from  4  to  120  thousand  between  1942  and  1946. 
After  1946  the  number  of  "wetbacks"  or  illegal  migrants  steadily  increased. 
The  Immigration  Service  deported  207,000  in  1947  and  even  greater  num- 
bers in  1948  and  1949.  But  in  the  spring  of  1950  wetbacks  were  streaming 
across  the  border  into  California  at  the  rate  of  21,000  a  month.  The  Texas 
wetback  pool  ranges  between  100,000  and  500,000  a  year. 

The  continuing  clash  and  integration  of  Anglo-Hispanic  civilizations 
in  the  Southwest  will  long  remain  one  of  the  features  of  tlie  area. 

Development  and  Industrialization  of  the  Southwest 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  three  major  factors  in  the  life  of  die  Soutli- 
west  are  the  climate  and  geography,  the  Hispanic  element,  and  tlie  re- 
gion's rapid  development  to  which  we  now  turn. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Mexican  War  was  tlie  annexation  of  Texas. 
The  Mexican  government  had  repeatedly  warned  the  United  States  tliat 
this  step  would  mean  wai'.  The  war  quickly  proved  to  be  an  unequal 
struggle.  Taylor  drove  the  Mexicans  soutli  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Col.  S.  W. 
Kearny  entered  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail;  in  California,  Cap- 
tain John  C.  Fremont  moved  into  position  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Scott 
entered  Mexico  City  in  1847.  Finally,  in  1848  a  peace  treaty  was  signed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  Nicholas  Trist,  Polk's  representative.  A  half 
million  square  miles  of  territory  was  added  to  the  United  States. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  sent  a  tide  of  migrants  across  the 
Southwest,  leaving  it  temporarily  at  peace  to  pursue  its  own  development. 
The  problem  did  remain,  however,  of  developing  overland  mail  and  trans- 
portation routes  which  had  to  traverse  the  area.  The  development  of  stage- 
coach lines,  overland  mail,  the  pony  express,  and,  finally,  the  railroads 
and  the  telegraph  all  belong  to  the  story. 

The  Indian  problem  of  the  Southwest  quickly  reached  a  crisis  state.  In 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  Apache  tribes  were  fierce  and  warlike.  The 
Southern  Plains  tribes  were  most  militant  of  all.  The  most  powerful — such 
as  the  Osages,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Comanches,  and  Kiowas — were 
masters  of  the  richest  wild  game  regions  of  the  United  States  and  formed 
a  barrier  to  westward  movement.  A  series  of  wars  marked  the  gradual 
pacification  of  these  groups. 

A  major  factor  in  the  crisis  of  the  Plains  Indian  was  the  destruction  of 
the  bufiFalo  which  supplied  him  with  food,  tools,  materials  for  tepees, 
robes,  leggings,  clothes,  bowstrings,  lariats,  and  even  fuel.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  buffalo  between  1872  and  1874  leaped  to  a  staggering  rate: 
1,300,000  hides,  1,700,000  pounds  of  meat,  and  32,300,000  pounds  of  bones 
were  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets.  In  the  1870's  a  total  of  7/2  million 
bison  were  killed.  With  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  the  Indian  could 
not  hold  out  for  long.  In  the  1870's  and  1880's  the  tribes  made  their  last 
stand.  The  main  factors  in  the  tragic  story  have  been  summarized  by 
Richardson  and  Rister.-^  The  policy  of  the  federal  government  lacked 
cohesiveness,  unity,  or  consistency.  The  tribes  could  not  readily  adjust  to 
restriction  on  small  reservations.  The  activities  of  dishonest  traders  in 
Indian  country  were  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  Moreover,  the  Indians 
were  willing  to  fight,  if  need  be,  to  save  the  wild  game  of  the  plains. 

Federal  agents  established  a  chain  of  forts  across  the  Southwest.  Mean- 
while the  Quaker  policy  of  educating  the  Indian  was  initiated.  A  whole 
series  of  Indian  wars  occurred,  terminating  with  the  escape  in  1885  of 
Geronimo  and  Natchez  and  half  of  the  Chirichuas.  In  1886,  under  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  the  Apache  wars  were  finally  brought  to  an  end.  In  1871  an 
order  of  Congress  stipulated  that  in  the  future  no  tribe  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  nation. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  between  the  elimination  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  arrival  of  the  farmer  on  the  Great  Plains  belongs  the  heroic  period  of 
the  cattle  industry.  It  was  at  its  height  between  1865  and  1880.  Even  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  as  early  as  1837,  the  industry  had  become  so  important 
that  Texas  cowboys  gathered  herds  of  from  300  to  1000  head  of  wild  un- 
branded  cattle  of  the  Nuecces  River  and  Rio  Grande  country  and  drove 
them  to  interior  towns  to  market.  Within  five  years,  drives  were  made  to 
New  Orleans.  At  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War,  more  than  half  of  Texas  was 
undeveloped.  During  the  war  the  possibility  of  systematic  marketing  of 

21  Richardson  and  Rister,  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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cattle  was  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  multiplied  tremendously  on  the  range. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  thousands  of  fat  cattle  roamed  the  plains 
of  Texas.  In  the  markets  of  the  North  they  could  bring  high  prices.  The 
problem  of  Texas  cattlemen  was  to  collect  a  trail  herd  and  drive  it  to  a 
Northern  market.  The  first  drive  was  accomplished  in  1866.  That  year, 
260,000  cattle  were  driven  to  Kansas  and  Missouri.  From  1866  to  1871 
around  1/2  million  were  driven  to  Abilene,  Kansas.  Another  million  were 
driven  to  Wichita  and  Ellsworth.  A  total  of  380,000  were  driven  to  Dodge 
City  and  Caldwell,  Kansas,  in  1880.  The  problems  were  many.  The  trails 
crossed  Indian  lands  and  caused  much  trouble.  The  cattle  were  wild  and 
hard  to  manage.  The  rivers  were  often  swollen  torrents  in  spring.  Finally, 
in  addition  to  cattle  thieves  there  was  trouble  with  the  settled  population. 
There  were  disastrous  results  when  the  migrant  cattle  brought  Texas  fever 
to  the  cattle  of  Kansas  which  had  no  immunity  to  the  tick-borne  disease. 
Before  this  was  understood  the  tensions  between  Kansans  and  Texans 
were  intense. 

The  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the  advent  of  the  farmer  brought  the 
heroic  period  of  the  cattle  industry  to  a  close.  Barbed  wire  and  the  wind- 
mill made  agriculture  possible  on  the  plains  and  brought  an  end  to  tlie 
open  range.  The  growth  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  mountain  and  plateau 
areas  of  the  Southwest  soon  approached  and  at  times  surpassed  cattle 
raising  in  economic  importance. 

Among  the  interesting  conflicts  of  the  Southwest  during  the  days  of  the 
free  range  were  those  between  cattlemen  and  sheep  ranchers.  The  sheep 
was  a  more  efficient  feeder  and  able  to  graze  a  range  to  a  point  where  the 
cattle  would  starve.  This  was  a  source  of  endless  conflict.  However,  the 
development  of  sheep  ranching  could  not  be  stopped.  By  1880  there  were 
about  15  million  sheep  in  the  area.  By  1903,  18  per  cent  of  the  nation's  64 
million  sheep  were  in  the  Southwest. 

The  final  transformations  of  the  area  was  effected  by  the  farmer.  To 
make  settlement  possible  an  area  first  had  to  be  fenced.  Barbed  wii-e 
served  this  purpose.  Shelter  was  a  considerable  problem,  for  towns  were 
distant  and  building  materials  were  scarce.  The  problem  was  not  too  bad 
in  timbered  areas,  but  in  others  a  mere  leanto  or  sod  hut,  dugout,  or  adobe 
house  was  often  more  typical.  Furniture  was  often  made  from  lumber 
scraps,  packing  boxes,  and  the  like.  It  was  a  fortunate  settler  who  had  a 
good  supply  of  water.  Where  the  land  was  not  affected  by  gypsum  or 
saline  deposits,  wells  were  diilled  or  dug.  In  time,  windmills  made  their 
appearance.  During  the  early  days  oxen  were  the  main  source  of  power, 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  they  were  gradually  supplanted  by 
horses  and  mules. 

The  problems  of  the  Plains  farmer  did  not  end  here.  The  whole  country 
suffered  periodically  from  extreme  droughts.  During  dry  years  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  were  an  added  blight.  Blizzards  swept  tlie  plains  in  spring 
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and  winter,  and  tornadoes  were  not  infrequent.  All  these  problems  had  to 
be  mastered  step  by  step.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  the  conquest  by  the  plow  was  evident.  Around  1900  agriculture 
took  the  oflFensive,  and  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  were  begun. 
Among  the  federal  projects  were  such  major  beginnings  as  the  Salt  River 
and  Yuma  projects  in  Arizona  in  1903  and  1904,  and  the  Carlsbad  and  Rio 
Grande  projects  initiated  in  New  Mexico  in  1905  and  1906.  Federal  reser- 
voirs were  constructed  throughout  the  West  in  the  course  of  these  projects. 

Industrialization 

The  major  events  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  Southwest  have  been 
associated  with  the  development  of  industrialization  and  urbanism.  The 
most  dramatic  phenomenon  of  all  has  been  the  development  of  the  oil 
industry. 

Arizona.  With  a  population  of  around  %  million  in  1950,  Arizona  was  35 
per  cent  urban.  Farming  is  varied  and  intensive  including  strawberries, 
dates,  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  numerous  other  crops.  Stock  raising  is  a  leading 
occupation  but  at  its  limit,  the  sheep  and  cattle  primarily  pastured  on 
public  domain  are  limited  by  the  extension  of  the  national  forests.  Mining 
is  the  leading  industry.  Some  of  the  Arizona  copper  deposits  are  among 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  state's  manufacturing  is  based  chiefly  on 
minerals,  with  lumbering,  meat  packing,  and  processing  of  linseed  prod- 
ucts of  secondary  importance. 

Oklahoina.  With  a  population  of  2.2  million,  Oklahoma  was  around  37 
per  cent  urban  in  1950.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
state  is  in  farms.  In  wheat  production  Oklahoma  ranks  third,  after  Kansas 
and  North  Dakota.  Other  important  crops  are  corn,  oats,  grain,  sorghums, 
rye,  potatoes,  and  peanuts.  Livestock  and  poultry  products  constitute 
about  Vo  of  its  agricultural  income.  Oklahoma  produces  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  country's  mineral  wealth  annually.  Petroleum  is  most  important. 
The  state  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  zinc  and  asphalt  and  third  in  the 
production  of  petroleum.  It  also  produces  much  lead  and  coal.  Okla- 
homa's mineral  production  is  annually  about  twice  the  value  of  its  agri- 
cultural production. 

New  Mexico.  With  a  population  of  slightly  more  than  %  milHon  in  1950, 
New  Mexico  was  around  33  per  cent  urban.  The  area  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  contains  about  %  of  the  crop  land  of  the  state.  The  major 
cash  crop  is  cotton,  followed  by  hay,  dry  beans,  grain  sorghums,  corn,  and 
wheat.  The  chief  farm  animals  are  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
Income  from  livestock  runs  about  three  times  higher  than  that  for  crops. 
Silver  was  once  New  Mexico's  major  product,  but  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  copper,  zinc,  and  lead.  Copper  has  been  the  most  im- 
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portant  mineral  since  1925.  Coal  production  dropped  from  about  3/2  million 
tons  in  1910  to  about  IK  million  tons  in  1937.  The  greatest  advance  has 
been  in  petroleum.  New  Mexico  is  seventeenth  among  the  oil-producing 
states.  The  state  is  primarily  a  mining  and  stock-raising  region,  w^ith  manu- 
facturing of  comparatively  little  importance. 

Texas.  With  a  population  of  around  6/2  million  in  1950,  Texas  was  45  per 
cent  urban.  Texas  is  primarily  an  agricultural  state.  At  the  time  of  World 
War  I  it  led  all  states  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products,  though  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  cotton  reduced  it  to  the  fourth  ranking  state.  The  crops 
in  order  of  importance  after  cotton  are  com,  wheat,  other  grains,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  citrus  fruits. 

Texas  is  ideally  situated  for  cattle  raising.  In  1940  it  had  about  7  million 
cattle,  2  million  swine,  IO/2  million  sheep,  665,000  horses,  and  600,000  mules. 
In  1940  it  ranked  sixth  as  a  lumber-producing  state.  The  abundance  of  raw 
materials  makes  the  state  favorable  to  the  development  of  manufacturing. 
Since  1935  Texas  has  produced  about  15  per  cent  of  the  minerals  of  the 
United  States.  Petroleum  is  of  most  importance,  and  in  1940  the  value  of 
its  petroleum  was  more  than  twice  the  value  of  its  combined  agricultural 
and  livestock  production. 

These  cryptic  pictures  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  Southwest 
are  not  intended  to  be  complete  but  merely  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  last  of  these  regional  developments,  like  all  else  in  this  land  of  conti-asts 
have  tended  to  come  suddenly  and  dramatically  with  tlie  boom  town  and 
the  oil  millionaire  added  to  its  array  of  contrasting  institutions  and  types. 

SUMMARY 

While  the  students  of  regionalism  do  not  altogether  agree  as  to  the 
number  or  exact  compass  of  the  regions,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
tinctions are  uncertain  or  arbitrary.  The  two  foremost  students,  Odum  and 
Zimmerman,  divided  them  into  six  and  seven  regions  respectively.  Their 
differences  do  not  stop  here,  for  the  areas  isolated  as  regions  are  diflFerent. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  Zimmerman  concentrates  more  ex- 
clusively upon  pure  patterns  of  natural  and  agricultural  factors  while 
Odum  tries  to  take  into  account  an  array  of  historical,  cultural,  and  social 
factors  as  well. 

Following  Odum's  classification,  the  two  major  Southern  regions  of  tlie 
United  States  are  the  Southeast:  consisting  of  the  tier  of  states  soutli  of  tlie 
Mason-Dixon  line  and  west  to  the  Mississippi;  tlie  Southwest  is  tlie  series 
of  states  representing  the  rough  continuation  of  this  line  west  to  tlie 
Rockies. 

The  Southeast  which  was  a  rich,  well-watered,  timbered  area  was  his- 
torically and  economically  conditioned  by  tlie  presence  in  colonial  days 
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of  a  system  of  agrarian  capitalism  developed  by  enterprising  British  com- 
panies. This  set  a  pattern  of  plantation-type  settlement  upon  the  South.  It 
led  to  the  isolated  plantation,  the  promotion  of  a  slave  system,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  free  white  farmer  to  the  status  of  a  poor  white.  It  was  also  a 
component  in  the  increased  sectional  tension  of  South  and  North  with  its 
concomitant  Civil  War,  reconstruction,  and  the  modem  Negro-white 
problem. 

The  Southwest  was  climatically  determined  by  the  aridity,  the  conti- 
nental type  climate,  and  other  factors  associated  with  the  Great  Plains 
region.  Historically  and  culturally  its  social  history  was  partly  conditioned 
by  a  peculiar  composition  of  native  Indian  tribes  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  Spanish  movement  north  from  Mexico. 

The  fundamental  organization  of  a  Hispanic  civilization  forms  one  of 
the  basic  cultural  components  in  the  life  of  the  Southwest  and  lies  at  the 
base  of  continuing  social  tensions.  Stock  raising,  dry  farming,  irrigation, 
mining,  the  tremendous  boom-town  development  and  newly-made  mil- 
lionaire are  among  the  dramatic  events  in  the  life  of  the  Southwest  that 
have  peculiarly  shaped  its  sociological  profile. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Outline  the  differences  between  the  regional  classifications  of  Odum  and 
Zimmerman.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Old  South?  How  do  you  account  for  its  high  level  of 
political  responsibility? 

3.  In  what  ways  was  the  slavery  of  Ancient  Rome  similar  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican South? 
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4.  Explain  the  proposition:  Slavery  is  usually  correlated  with  technological 
backwardness. 

5.  Explain  the  proposition:  If  the  Civil  War  had  not  been  fought,  slavery 
would  have  disappeared  anyway. 

6.  What  major  problems  remain  to  the  South  as  a  result  of  slavery,  Civil  War, 
and  the  Reconstruction? 

7.  In  what  ways  does  the  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  condition  the  life  of  the 
Southwest? 

8.  What  were  the  primary  institutions  by  which  the  Spanish  carried  out  set- 
tlement in  the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico?  Do  you  think  they  have  had  any 
influences  on  the  present-day  problems  of  the  area? 

9.  Why  was  the  Indian  a  problem  of  rather  unusual  importance  in  the  South- 
west? 

10.  What  do  you  think  are  the  major  effects  of  modern  industrialism  on  the 
American  Southwest? 


7 

The  Northern  and 
Western  Regions 
of  the  United  States 


With  their  concentrated  native  minorities  and  persistent 
rural  patterns,  the  Southern  regions  of  the  United  States  retain  a  kind  of 
"colonial"  atmosphere  tliat  sets  them  apart  witliin  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trial nations  on  earth.  The  tone  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  thus,  is  most  dis- 
tinctly set  by  the  Northern  and  Western  regions. 

THE    NORTHEAST 

The  Northeast,  comprising  the  triangle  of  states  from  Maine  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  has  from  30  to  50  inches  of  rainfall  and  from 
90  to  120  frost-free  days  a  year.  It  was  originally  heavily  forested.  Poten- 
tially it  could  have  been  as  rural  as  the  Soudi,  but  it  lay  directly  astride 
the  main  European  migration  routes.  The  Northeast  was  destined  for  more 
commercial  development. 

Break  with  Foreign  Colonial  Capitalism 

Capitalistic  colonial  ventures  established  a  plantation  economy  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  but  they  suffered  a  different  fate  in  the  North.  The 
Plymouth  colony  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  adventure  capital  of  the 
Plymouth  Company  which  dispatched  a  number  of  expeditions  to  the 
New  World  after  1606.  The  richness  of  profits  from  cod  fishing  remained 
a  source  of  continued  interest  despite  some  early  failures.  It  was  only 
when  the  Plymouth  colony  failed  to  pay  its  English  backers  that  they  wel- 
comed the  proposal  of  the  Pilgrims  to  buy  out  the  London  investors  and 
assume  the  company's  debt.  Instead  of  remaining  a  colonial  enterprise  of 
foreign  capitalists,  it  became  a  self-run  community.  The  Dutch  West 
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India  Company  played  an  equivalent  role  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in 
the  Dutch  settlements  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  New  Sweden  or  New 
South  Company  (1633)  resting  on  capital  from  Dutch  and  Swedish  inves- 
tors was  the  successor  of  earlier  trading  companies  and  played  a  parallel 
role  for  the  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  In  the  North,  when  the 
settlements  by  adventure  capitalism  failed  to  become  regular  sources  of 
revenue  to  their  backers,  they  turned  into  autonomous  communities. 

The  winters  of  New  England  were  longer  and  more  severe  than  in  the 
South.  The  soil  was  more  barren,  rocky,  and  harder  to  work.  The  settlers 
had  to  put  many  more  man-hours  of  eflFort  into  the  sheer  business  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  exploit  the  New  England  area  by  means 
of  large  plantations  run  with  slave  labor;  such  a  system  was  too  inefficient 
to  produce  a  profit  under  the  geographic  circumstances. 

Another  difference  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  was  the 
greater  role  played  in  the  North  by  dissenting  religious  groups.  The  dis- 
senting religions  were  generally  borne  by  somewhat  lower  middle-class 
strata  of  the  English  homeland  than  was  true  of  nondissenting  religions. 
When  the  wish  to  escape  persecution  was  added  to  economic  incentives  a 
special  kind  of  colonist  appeared.  While  a  powerful  motive  in  the  South 
was  to  make  money  and  return  to  England,  a  powerful  motive  in  the 
North  was  to  set  up  a  theocratic  society.  Calvinism,  for  example,  was  op- 
posed to  prelacy.  In  England  the  crown  and  parliament  controlled  the 
laying  on  of  hands  and  hence  appointment  of  church  autiiorities.  The 
Calvinists,  however,  adhered  to  a  primitive  type  of  autliority.  Two  types 
of  control  of  congregations  were  possible:  by  elders  (as  in  strict  Presby- 
terianism)  and  by  the  congregation.  The  congregationalists  elected  and 
controlled  their  ministers.  The  New  England  colonies  were  all  theocracies. 
Their  colonists  wanted  to  stay  in  the  new  world  where  they  could  run 
themselves. 

The  point  of  gravity  of  the  North  thus  differed  considerably  from  tliat 
of  tlie  Soutli.  The  North  collected  dissenting  religions  by  the  dozens;  the 
South  had  a  strong  Anglican  component.  The  North  built  a  new  life  out- 
side the  sphere  of  English  persecution;  the  South  was  more  clearly  deter- 
mined— by  economic  motives  of  colonial  capitalism — to  make  profits  and  go 
back  to  England.  The  North  tended  to  glide  toward  a  system  of  close-knit, 
self-sufficient,  theocratic  community  formations;  the  Soutli  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  isolated  plantation  settlement  and  foreign  trade. 

Religious  Ferment  and  Political  Liberty  in  the  North 

The  exodus  of  Puritans,  Pilgrims,  and  other  dissenting  groups  from 
England  seeking  economic  opportunities  and  religious  freedom  continued 
through  the  seventeentli  century.  After  Plymouth,  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
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portant  settlements  was  made  by  the  new  Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 
Among  the  first  persons  in  Boston  was  the  Reverend  Roger  WilHams  who 
had  a  previous  history  of  dissent  in  England. 

Roger  Williams  was  soon  to  discover  that  the  intolerance  of  a  New 
World  theocracy  ( particularly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  John  Cot- 
ton as  head  of  the  Boston  Church)  could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  Though  the  magistrate's  power  was  modified  somewhat  by 
Nathaniel  Ward's  Code  of  Laws  ( 1841 ) ,  suffrage  was  restricted  to  a  few 
settlers;  and  Massachusetts  remained  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  "Bible 
Commonwealth"  of  Boston  until  the  terrorism  of  the  witchcraft  trials  at 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Roger  Williams  finally  broke  with  Cotton  and  Winthrop,  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  over  the  "Resident's  Oath,"  which  required  every  settler 
to  swear  unquestioned  submission  to  authority  or  suffer  banishment.  The 
conflict  became  acute  in  the  fall  of  1635  when  the  Salem  com!  tried  Wil- 
liams in  inquisition  style.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  Narragansett  Bay  and 
set  in  motion  a  general  migration  from  the  tyranny  of  Salem  and  Boston. 
Three  towns  even  moved  as  units  to  Connecticut.  Others  fled  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  In  reaction  to  such  religious  dictatorship,  Rhode 
Island  was  founded  without  an  established  church.  Any  sect  could  estab- 
lish a  church  there.  At  a  time  when  Quakers  and  Baptists  were  being  per- 
secuted in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  provided 
asylum  to  them  and  other  religiously  oppressed — even  receiving  a  group 
of  persecuted  Jews  who  built  the  first  synagogue  in  the  country. 

Some  four  months  after  Roger  Williams'  flight  into  the  wilderness,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  led  the  Visible  Saints  of  New  Town  (Cam- 
bridge) to  a  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Hooker  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  motives  similar  to  Williams'.  Hooker's  party  settled  at  Hartford 
in  an  area  claimed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  He  continued  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Boston  leaders,  but  his  democratic  doctrines  were 
an  offense  to  the  Massachusetts  system.  The  town  meeting  flourished  under 
his  influence  and  quickly  became  a  basic  institution  of  the  valley. 

Students  of  American  history  find  Providence  and  Hartford  to  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  laying  the  foundations  of  religious  tolerance,  de- 
mocracy, and  representative  government.  The  agents  primarily  responsible 
for  this  were  Roger  Williams  and  Thomas  Hooker.  Thus,  in  their  move- 
ment toward  theocratic  closure  the  communities  of  the  colonial  North  be- 
came unintentional  experimental  laboratories  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
attempts  to  concentrate  religious  control  forced  a  clarification  of  issues 
and  a  crystalization  of  those  elements  that  could  not  be  forcefully  fitted 
into  the  church-dominated  orders.  Bigotry  was  concentrated,  but  poHtical 
and  religious  tolerance  was  purified  as  well.  The  resulting  ferment  pro- 
duced a  rich  experience  in  self-government  and  its  problems. 
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Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Early  Northeast 

One  hundred  years  before  the  EngHsh  settlement  of  New  England,  fish- 
ermen were  sailing  to  the  banks.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  operating  in  these 
waters  ( in  the  sixteenth  century )  cured  their  fish  ( sun-dried )  before  trans- 
porting them  home.  In  1610  English  fisheries  in  American  waters  pro- 
duced an  income  of  10  million  dollars  from  the  sale  of  surplus  fish.  The 
fishing  industry  alone  made  settlement  advisable  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
ponents in  the  colonizing  adventures  of  the  trading  companies.  New  Eng- 
land quickly  began  profitably  to  exploit  the  fishing  grounds;  moreover  it 
had  an  abundance  of  materials  for  shipbuilding.  By  1650  production  of 
shipbuilding  materials  had  become  a  main  component  in  New  England's 
prosperity.  In  1675  over  6,000  vessels  were  engaged  in  cod  fishing,  em- 
ploying more  than  4,000  men.  The  largest  (and  most  difficult  fish  to  cure) 
were  consumed  locally;  second  class  fish  were  exported  to  the  continent. 
Third  class  fish  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  as  food  for  slaves,  in  ex- 
change for  molasses  which,  in  turn,  was  converted  into  rum.  These  in- 
dustries created  a  demand  for  salt,  leading  to  the  construction  of  salt  vats 
along  the  shore.  Salt,  fish,  molasses,  and  rum  in  turn  made  the  cooperage 
industry  boom. 

After  1700  New  England  seamen  began  to  hunt  the  whales  off  the  coast 
for  spermaceti,  sperm  oil,  whalebone,  and  ambergris.  When  the  whales 
vanished  from  the  New  England  coasts  the  whalers  followed  them  to 
other  areas  and  largely  monopolized  the  whale  business.  At  tlie  time  of 
the  Revolution,  300  vessels  and  around  4,000  sailors  were  engaged  in 
whaling — working  out  of  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  Marblehead,  and 
Provincetown. 

With  such  solid  foundations  in  fishing  and  whaling,  it  was  perhaps  in- 
evitable that  the  Northeast  should  develop  its  commercial  shipping.  In  the 
1780's  Captain  John  Kendrick  and  Captain  Robert  Cray  led  an  exploratory 
expedition  into  the  uncharted  waters  of  the  northern  Pacific  which  became 
important  for  later  territorial  claims.  Kendrick  led  trading  expeditions  in 
the  area  until  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  Hawaii.  Cray  became  the  first 
American  to  cii-cumnavigate  the  globe.  American  vessels  were  soon  swarm- 
ing over  tlie  Pacific. 

Before  the  Revolution,  American  shipping  was  primai^ily  confined  to  the 
coastal  trade.  The  shipyards  were  active  all  along  the  coast.  New  Haven 
had  already  become  a  trade  center  in  the  early  seventeentli  century.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  tlie  longest  wharf  in  tlie  world 
and  carried  on  trade  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  When  war  broke 
out  in  1774  between  England  and  France  52  American  vessels  were  seized 
and  held  in  British  West  Indies  ports;  more  than  100  were  held  by  the 
French  at  Cuadeloupe  and  Martinique.  This,  plus  difficulty  with  tlie  Bar- 
bary  Coast  pirates,  turned  New  Haven  boats  to  tlie  China  trade.  A  tliree- 
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cornered  trade  developed  in  the  Pacific;  the  ships  sailed  south  to  the 
Falklands  where  seals  were  clubbed  to  death,  oil  extracted,  and  skins 
dried.  The  skins  were  sold  in  China.  The  vessels  were  then  loaded  with 
tea  for  the  return  trip.  By  1800  New  Haven  was  importing  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  tea  annually,  around  a  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  one  half  million  gallons  of  rum. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  merchants  of  Boston  were  the  richest 
in  the  colonies.  By  tlie  time  of  the  Revolution  some  of  the  most  important 
fortunes  of  New  England  were  those  the  shipowners  had  made  exporting 
fish,  tobacco,  corn,  rice,  and  timber  and  importing  slaves.  Gustavus  Myers 
observes  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  were 
either  ship  merchants  or  had  inherited  their  fortunes  from  rich  shippers. 
Typical  of  these  were:  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Morris,  Henry  Laurens,  and 
John  Hancock.^  They  were  a  most  important  component  in  the  patrician 
strata  taking  shape  in  the  Northeastern  region. 

The  New  England  Pattern  of  Frontier  Settlement 

New  England  worked  out  the  primary  pattern  of  frontier  settlement.- 
The  first  settlements  were  made  by  groups,  but  the  descendants  of  these 
settlers  often  went  into  the  wilderness  by  themselves.  The  Connecticut 
villages  were  initially  laid  out  simultaneously.  Later  the  upriver  towns 
were  set  up:  Saybrook,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield  with  adjacent  villages. 

The  establishment  of  new  towns  occurred  in  waves.  It  was  necessary 
first  to  master  the  problems  of  settlement  and  to  accumulate  capital 
(cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  seed)  for  a  move.  Moreover,  it  took  time 
for  a  family  to  expand  to  a  point  requiring  resettlement.  Beals  has  observed 
that  it  was  two  centuries  after  Plymouth's  founding  before  the  movement 
gathered  sufiicient  momentum  to  cross  the  Appalachians.  Most  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  Northwest  territory  were  from  Connecticut — they  played  a 
role  in  spreading  the  pattern  of  the  Connecticut  village  (with  its  central 
park,  schoolhouse,  church,  and  town  hall)  down  the  Ohio  and  as  far  as 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

After  the  first  wave  of  settlement  in  New  England,  20  years  went  by 
before  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  entered  upon  a  new  wave  of 
village  founding.  The  1660's  saw  the  establishment  of  Bloomfield  (1660), 
Norwichtown  (1660),  Meriden  (1664),  and  North  Stonington  (1668). 

The  founding  of  new  towns  did  not  proceed  everywhere  at  the  same 
pace.  In  the  North  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war  (1675)  devastated 
the  settlements  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  western  Massa- 

1  Gustavus  Myers,  History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes  (New  York,  Modem 
Library,  1937),  p.  59. 

2  See  Carleton  Beals,  Our  Yankee  Heritage  (New  York,  McKay,  1955),  Ch.  VI,  pp. 
99-108. 
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chusetts,  delaying  development  for  half  a  century.  In  Connecticut,  how- 
ever, settlement  swelled  in  volume.  Speculative  booms  in  real  estate  which 
began  to  accompany  town-making  foreshadowed  later  patterns.  The  loca- 
tion of  a  town  was  often  determined  by  local  opportunities  for  profit: 
pitch  and  turpentine  for  shipbuilding  attracted  settlers  to  the  Simsbury 
pine  forests;  lumbering  attracted  settlers  to  Union  Lands;  good  clay  for 
brick  making,  and  iron  were  important  at  New  Haven;  copper  was  im- 
portant for  the  expansion  of  Granby  ( 1705 ) ;  black  lead  for  Waterbury  and 
Plymouth  (future  brass  and  clock  centers);  cobalt  for  East  Haddam. 

The  techniques  for  opening  and  developing  a  new  area  were  learned 
in  New  England.  Schools  were  built  by  community  effort.  Churches  and 
meeting  houses  were  constructed  according  to  the  parent  models.  Later, 
many  seminary  schools  and  colleges  in  the  West  were  even  founded  and 
supported  by  New  England  (as,  for  example,  the  early  Illinois  College 
near  Jacksonville  started  by  a  number  of  Yale  graduates  on  a  self-help 
basis).  New  England  invented  the  device  of  designating  public  lands  to 
provide  state  (or  federal)  support  of  schools.  The  prototype  of  the  West- 
em  land-supported  college  system  can  be  traced  in  Vermont  ( as  noted  by 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  in  1780)  to  the  appropriation  of  a  tract  in  every 
township  for  support  of  a  state  college.  This  New  England  invention  was 
adopted  for  the  country  when  the  Ordinance  of  1785  provided  that  a  sec- 
tion of  land  be  set  aside  in  each  township  for  support  of  schools. 

The  Northeast  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 

A  number  of  factors  assured  the  participation  of  the  Northeast  in  the 
industrial  revolution.  While  the  South  had  cash  export  crops  which  made 
it  natural  to  purchase  manufactured  articles  from  the  overseas  ti'ade,  the 
North  did  not.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  more  dense  settlements,  tlie  North 
possessed  larger  potential  mai'kets.  The  cost  of  importing  ii-on  was  so  great 
that  when  bog  iron  was  discovered  in  New  England  regions,  ironworks 
soon  appeared.  They  were  established  at  Lynn  and  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  1640's.  By  the  eighteenth  century  the  iron  industry  had  moved 
to  upland  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  early  ironworks  were  small  and  oriented  to  the  supply  of  im- 
mediate needs:  wagon  wheel  tii-es,  sleigh  tires,  anvils,  pots,  bells,  chains, 
anchors,  and  guns.  Smelting  factories,  casting  works,  and  slitting  mills 
were  usually  located  near  the  mines.  The  smelting  furnaces  were  small, 
rarely  producing  more  than  20  tons  a  week.^ 

Altliough  the  Northeast  has  no  huge  rivers,  it  has  many  streams  that 
rush  precipitously  to  the  Atlantic.  These  were  far  better  adapted  to  the 
early  stages  of  tlie  industrial  revolution  than  more  vast  water  systems,  for 

3  Harold  U.  Faulkner,  American  Economic  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1954),  pp. 
86-88. 
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the  mastery  of  larger  water  systems  had  not  yet  been  technologically 
achieved.  The  industrialization  of  the  Brandywine  epitomizes  the  process. 

The  Brandywine  is  a  swift  turbulent  stream  which  drops  aroimd  60 
feet  in  its  short  60-mile  course  from  the  hills  to  the  tidewater.  The  develop- 
ment of  its  power  potential  has  been  told  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby.^  At  the 
peak  of  its  industrial  development  there  were  130  improved  millsites  on 
the  Brandywine.  In  1793  there  were  50  mills  grinding  around  91,000  bar- 
rels of  com.  There  were  also:  1  furnace,  4  grist  mills,  8  forges,  2  slitting 
mills,  4  paper  mills,  3  oil  mills,  7  fulling  mills,  1  snu£F  mill,  and  1  tilt  ham- 
mer mill.^  The  Brandywine  early  became  the  center  of  flour  milling  with 
14  mills  in  operation  by  1815  grinding  500,000  bushels  a  year.  One  half  of 
the  product  was  exported. 

Because  of  a  chronic  labor  shortage,  many  labor  saving  devices  were 
introduced  by  Brandywine  millers.  For  example,  Oliver  Evans  designed 
a  process  by  which  wheat  was  picked  up  mechanically  and  elevated  to  the 
top  of  the  mill,  cleaned,  ground  into  flour,  conveyed  to  a  second  series  of 
elevators,  cooled,  barreled,  and  deposited  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  for  ex- 
port. Human  hands  were  used  only  to  fasten  the  tops  of  the  barrels.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  uninterrupted  process  of  mechanical  man- 
ufacture from  raw  to  finished  product.*^  The  Brandywine  dominated  the 
miUing  industry  until  the  Erie  canal,  the  raflroad,  and  the  development 
of  the  country  brought  about  the  shift  to  the  Midwest. 

The  combination  of  the  power  of  the  Brandywine  and  the  presence  of 
the  harbor  brought  early  wealth  to  Wilmington.  Wilmington  merchants 
and  enterprisers  dealt  in  lumber  as  well  as  flour  and  took  part  in  whaling. 
Travelers,  including  Rouchefoucauld  and  Lafayette,  made  Wilmington 
familiar  to  France,  and  when  the  refugee  aristocrats  and  conservatives  fled 
from  the  revolution  in  France  a  number  arrived  in  Wilmington,  giving 
the  city  a  gay  continental  flavor. 

The  power  potential  of  the  Brandywine  thus  attracted  adventurous 
French  emigre  capital.  In  time,  Canby  observed,  just  as  the  price  of  wheat 
for  the  country  was  set  by  Brandywine  flour  mills,  so  tlie  price  of  gun- 
powder was  fixed  by  the  power  mills  of  the  Du  Fonts.'''  The  power  of 
Brandywine  also  became  important  for  textile  and  paper  making.  The 
three  lasting  dynasties  of  the  lower  Brandywine,  according  to  Canby, 
were  the  Quaker  grain  millers,  the  Du  Fonts,  and  the  Bancrofts.  The  Du 
Pont  family  began  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  1802  and  evolved  into 
the  greatest  chemical  industry  of  the  world.  Irenee  Du  Pont  was  impressed 
both  by  the  power  of  the  Brandywine  and  the  easy  transportation  its  har- 
bor offered.  He  imported  French  machinery  and  workmen  and  built  a 

4  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  The  Brandywine  (New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1941). 

5  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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series  of  little  mills  along  the  stream.  The  discipline  required  by  the  pow- 
der industry  was  secured  through  centralized  family  control.  The  family 
operated  with  all  the  communal  control  of  a  feudal  manor,  transmitting 
its  customs  to  later  generations  and  adapting  itself  to  changing  industrial 
conditions.  The  Du  Fonts  produced  a  formidable  series  of  industrial  and 
political  figures. 

The  developments  on  the  Brandywine  are  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  Northeast. 

Steps  toward  Mass  Production 

The  Northeast  was  cast  into  the  role  of  industrial  and  commercial  center 
of  the  colonies  and,  later,  of  the  United  States.  A  good  segment  of  its 
population  was  of  the  same  stock  that  was  bringing  about  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England.  The  two  groups  (American  and  English)  were, 
moreover,  in  continuing  contact.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  the 
industrial  revolution  was  destined  to  run  a  common  course  in  New  Eng- 
land and  England. 

However,  the  industrial  revolution  took  a  new  turn  in  the  New  World. 
The  shortage  of  labor  was  severe  making  for  comparatively  high  wage 
scales.  A  highly-paid  labor,  in  turn,  required  an  increased  productivity.  In- 
creased productivity  necessitated  both  a  goodly  supply  of  raw  materials 
and  the  development  of  those  aspects  of  the  industrial  process  which 
would  heighten  the  efficiency  of  labor.  These  conditions  present  in  Eng- 
land were  more  exaggerated  in  the  New  World.  A  premium  was  placed, 
thus,  on  the  labor-saving  invention. 

Some  of  the  steps  in  this  significant  industrial  development  in  New 
England  have  been  traced  by  Carleton  Beals.^  Abel  Buell  of  Killingworth 
illustrated  the  high  value  New  England  placed  on  inventiveness  and 
practical  ingenuity.  In  1763  he  was  arrested  for  counterfeiting.  However, 
his  friends  intervened  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  He  worked 
hard  and  paid  oflF  those  who  had  received  his  bad  notes  and  invented  a 
machine  to  cut  and  polish  precious  stones.  Some  time  later  he  manu- 
factured the  first  type  in  America  from  a  special  amalgam  of  his  own  and 
cut  it  by  a  new  method.  He  improved  the  art  of  engraving  and  engraved 
maps  of  the  new  United  States.  He  invented  a  machine  that  could  trun  out 
120  coins  a  minute,  doing  away  with  molding,  punching,  and  stamping 
by  hand.  This  invention  pointed  the  way  toward  power-made  interchange- 
able parts. 

At  a  time  when  not  a  single  power-driven  textile  mill  existed  in  the 
former  colonies,  and  in  the  face  of  the  British  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  machinery  and  emigration  of  textile  workers,  Buell  went  to  England 

8  Beals,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97  ff . 
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to  work  in  the  mills  and  acquire  the  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  factory  he 
intended  to  construct.  While  in  England  he  designed  and  built  iron 
bridges.  In  1793  he  sailed  into  the  New  Haven  harbor  with  a  load  of 
British  machinery  and  a  Scottish  technical  expert.  He  not  only  promoted 
the  textile  industry,  but  he  invented  a  corn  crusher,  a  mechanical  corn 
planter,  and  an  onion  planter.  He  visualized  a  canal  across  Connecticut 
and  worked  out  models  of  canal  locks.  Buell  epitomized  a  Yankee  in- 
ventiveness that  was  transforming  the  economy. 

The  consequences  of  the  transformation  of  the  productive  process  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Gideon  Roberts  who  had  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  The  success  of  the  Revolution  suddenly  placed  the 
market  of  the  new  state  almost  completely  into  local  hands,  and  little 
industries  sprang  up  everywhere.  Gideon  Roberts  responded  to  the  new 
opportunities  and  began  to  make  wooden  grandfather  clocks.  He  cut  the 
plates  from  oak  and  made  tlie  wheels  of  cherrywood,  cutting  the  teeth 
with  a  jackknife  and  saw.  The  wire  needed  in  the  clocks  was  made  by  a 
neighbor.  Sheet  iron  cans  filled  with  sand  served  as  weights.  When  he  had 
completed  his  first  three  clocks  he  loaded  them  on  his  horse  and  peddled 
them.  He  quickly  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  clocks  if  they  could  only  be  made  cheaply  enough.  His  business  ex- 
panded so  quickly  that  he  hired  a  number  of  younger  relatives  as  appren- 
tices. He  dammed  a  small  brook  on  his  property  to  lam  a  sawmill  and 
began  to  make  standard  interchangeable  parts  for  his  clocks  with  power 
tools.  He  began  to  sell  job  lots  of  clocks  to  local  traders,  greatly  expanding 
his  market.  In  time  Roberts  opened  his  own  clock  agency  in  the  South 
at  Richmond.  This  branch  of  his  business  grew  to  a  point  where  three  sons 
were  sent  South  to  make  cases  for  clockworks  and  sell  them.  The  Southern 
market  soon  absorbed  1,000  clockworks  a  year.  There  were  ever-expanding 
markets  for  cheap,  standardized,  dependable  items. 

More  than  anyone  else  of  the  period,  however,  Eli  Whitney,  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin,  was  the  father  of  mass  production.^  The  mechanization 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  England  created  unprecedented  demands 
for  cotton.  An  enormous  expansion  of  the  cotton  crop  was,  in  turn,  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  The  new  cotton  mills  erected 
in  England  and  New  England  multiplied  the  demand. 

The  cotton  gin  was  so  profitable  that  imitations  of  it  appeared  by  the 
dozens.  Litigation  by  Whitney  to  protect  his  invention  proved  inefficient. 
Whitney's  thought  turned  to  the  prospect  of  developing  machines  to  make 
cotton  gins  that  would  enable  him  to  make  them  faster,  more  efficiently, 
and  in  larger  quantities  than  his  rivals.  In  attempting  this  he  invented  the 
metal  lathe.  His  familiarity  with  Abel  Buell's  coin  machine  suggested  that 
the  secret  in  developing  machines  to  make  machines  lay  in  developing  a 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  232  ff. 
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perfect  pattern  and  the  application  of  mechanical  power  to  its  execution. 

Whitney  achieved  the  success  he  envisioned  not  with  the  manufactin-e 
of  cotton  gins  but  of  guns.  He  offered  to  manufacture  for  the  government 
10,000  or  50,000  guns  at  $13.40  a  piece.  In  1798  the  contract  was  made,  and 
the  government  advanced  $20,000.00  on  the  order.  Whitney  gradually 
worked  out  the  necessary  patterns  and  machines  for  the  varied  process  of 
rolling,  boring,  grinding,  and  polishing.  He  found  skilled  gunsmiths  to  be 
of  little  help.  It  was  an  impressive  day  when  he  brought  the  unassembled 
parts  of  10  guns  to  Washington  and  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  im- 
portant governmental  personalities  was  able  to  assemble  perfectly  bal- 
anced guns  from  boxes  of  parts. 

The  idea  of  mass  production  gradually  took  possession  of  the  New 
England  mind.  Gideon  Roberts  and  Eli  Terry  apphed  it  to  clockmaking. 
Chauncey  Jerome  went  beyond  them  and  built  the  largest  clock  factory 
in  the  world.  Eli  Whitney  had  worked  out  the  concept  of  mass  production 
for  making  the  cotton  gin  and  realized  it  on  a  large  scale  in  making  guns. 
Reliance  on  interchangeable  parts  soon  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
carriage  industry.  One  industry  after  another  went  into  mass  production. ^^ 

When  the  Yankee  peddler  was  added  as  an  institution  to  the  develop- 
ing industry,  the  Northeast  was  set  on  an  irreversible  course  of  indus- 
trialism. The  peddlers  at  first  carried  their  wares  by  pack  on  their  backs  or 
by  horse.  They  floated  them  down  the  rivers  and  packed  them  overland. 
As  soon  as  the  roads  were  built  they  loaded  wagons.  They  carried  the 
wares  of  the  New  England  industries  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  country, 
often  trading  them  for  land  and  engaging  in  land  speculations,  in  turn 
luring  thousands  of  New  Englanders  to  the  frontier.  New  England  in- 
dustry was  growing  up  with  a  continent-wide  market.  As  the  market 
requirements  began  to  exceed  the  potential  of  the  raw  materials  and  power 
potential  of  the  coast,  the  industrial  center  of  the  Northeast  shifted  to  the 
western  part  of  the  region. 

Over  the  Alleghenies  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  there  was  an 
untold  richness  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  from  1780  on  there  was  increased 
iron  working  in  the  area.  At  first  coal  was  not  used  for  iron  smelting,  and 
the  iron  ore  was  blue  and  unlike  the  red  bog  ore  east  of  the  mountains. 

Around  1848  William  KeUy  began  to  experiment  with  the  possibility  of 
burning  away  enough  of  the  carbon  in  melted  pig  iron  to  change  it  to 
malleable  forms.  He  tried  forcing  air  through  the  mixture  and  discovered 
that  it  not  only  increased  the  heat  of  the  mixture  but  made  it  possible 
to  make  malleable  iron  fluid.  The  full  importance  of  Kelly's  "air-boiling 
process"  was  not  perceived  by  him  until  Bessemer  who  had  been  ex- 
perimenting along  similar  lines  secured  English  patents  and  applied  for 
an  American  patent.  Kelly  and  Bessemer  were  joint  discoverers  of  tlie 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  145-6. 
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process  which  made  quantity  production  of  steel  possible  for  the  first 
time.  This  ushered  in  the  age  of  heavy  industry.  ^^ 

The  Kelly-Bessemer  steelmaking  process  brought  about  the  shift  to 
Great  Lakes  ores.  The  person  who  more  than  anyone  else  consolidated 
the  iron  industry  in  Pittsburgh  was  Andrew  Carnegie  who  came  to 
America  as  an  immigrant  Scotch  boy.  He  worked  as  bobbin  boy,  laborer, 
telegraph  operator,  and  superintendent  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  He  secured  part  interest  in  a  sleeping  car  firm 
which  he  merged  with  the  Pullman  Company.  He  invested  profitably  in 
oil.  After  the  Civil  War  Carnegie  entered  the  iron  business,  making  iron 
rails  and  locomotive  works.  Once  he  had  watched  a  Bessemer  converter 
in  action,  Carnegie  was  convinced  that  he  belonged  to  steel.  He  turned  all 
his  efiForts  thereto  and  became  the  greatest  steelmaker  of  the  time. 

The  rise  of  steel  was  linked  with  the  development  of  coke.^^  While  a 
few  beehive  coke  ovens  had  been  built  and  operated  in  the  early  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1848  none  was  in  operation.  The  person  to 
perceive  its  possibilities  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  steel  was  Henry 
Clay  Frick.  In  1870  there  were  only  25  coke  plants  in  Pittsylvania  County. 
Carnegie's  steel  business  after  1872  rapidly  increased  the  demand.  In  the 
panic  of  the  early  1870's,  Frick  continued  to  supply  coke  to  the  steelmakers 
even  at  a  personal  loss  and  achieved  a  monopoly  of  the  coke  industry  by 
the  time  of  the  end  of  the  panic  in  1873.  He  expanded  with  the  steel 
business,  building  1,000  ovens  at  a  time. 

As  the  industrial  revolution  reached  its  full  stride  in  tlie  Northeastern 
area,  another  property  of  industrialized  society  made  its  appeai^ance — the 
large-scale  organization  of  labor.  The  new  mass  industry  needed  cheap 
mass  labor.  The  need  was  met  by  importing  a  succession  of  groups :  Irish, 
Cermans,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  in  tum.^^  As  Swetnam  had  ob- 
served, each  ethnic  group  tended  to  be  introduced  as  "scabs"  and  strike- 
breakers, to  occupy  the  jobs  of  the  groups  they  displaced,  and  to  end  up 
on  the  side  of  the  unions.  The  initial  legal  decisions,  carried  out  by  judges 
and  lawyers  belonging  to  the  upper  class,  were  almost  universally  against 
the  unions.  In  the  end  neither  scabs  nor  a  negative  legal  system  could  halt 
the  process  of  the  organization  of  labor. 

The  first  major  labor  riot  in  Pittsburgh  (1848)  was  brought  on  by  a 
lockout  against  textile  workers  and  was  carried  out  by  women  and  girls. 
The  next  major  labor  riots  were  carried  out  by  railroad  workers  (1877) 
because  of  an  eflFort  to  cut  their  wages.  Troops  called  in  to  break  the  strike 
fired  into  the  crowds,  killing  16.  The  crowds  counterattacked  and  killed 
three  of  the  troopers.  This  precipitated  extensive  burning  and  looting. 

"  See  George  Swetnam,  Pittsylvania  Country  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce, 
1951),pp.  214ff. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  228  flF. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  233  S, 
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Four  years  after  the  railroad  riots  a  group  gathered  in  Pittsburgh  that  was 
to  form  the  first  national  federation  of  labor  ( 1881 ) ,  later  to  be  guided 
skillfully  by  the  cigar  maker  from  New  York,  Sam  Gompers. 

One  of  the  major  disasters  to  the  hopes  of  labor  was  carefully  planned. 
In  1892  Henry  Clay  Frick,  who  had  completed  consolidation  of  the 
Carnegie  steel  interests,  laid  plans  to  smash  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  Union  at  the  Homestead  plant:  Frick  did  what  he  could  to 
provoke  the  union  into  a  strike  and  arranged  for  the  bringing  in  of  300 
Pinkerton  men  to  open  the  mill  on  a  nonunion  basis  by  force.  Armed 
conflict  broke  out,  resulting  in  the  death  of  three  Pinkerton  men  and  seven 
of  the  men  of  the  Homestead  plant.  Public  sympathy  was  on  the  side  of 
the  union  until  a  Russian  anarchist  (who  had  no  connection  with  the 
strike)  tried  to  kill  Frick.  The  National  Guard,  wliich  had  been  rushed  to 
Pittsburgh  and  had  helped  keep  the  mill  open  to  nonunion  men  by  force, 
failed  to  achieve  what  the  attempt  on  Frick's  life  attained,  the  shift  of 
public  sentiment  against  the  striker  and  the  shattering  of  the  worker's  posi- 
tion. 

The  Northeast  has  fathered  many  of  the  dominant  trends  of  American 
society.  Historically,  one's  associations  with  New  England  are  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  New  England  town  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the 
early  flowering  of  American  literature — things  we  cherish  as  typically 
American.  As  these  were  historical  symbols  and  themes  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  so  have  been  the  more  recent  symbols  of 
urbanism,  industrialism,  and  the  jostling  of  immigrant  minorities.  Met- 
ropolitan New  York  has  legitimate  claims  to  being  the  organizational  and 
financial  center  of  the  country.  It  is  the  most  urban  of  all  areas;  over  /i 
of  the  people  of  the  Northeast  live  in  metropolitan  districts.  The  region 
has  the  most  dense  and  complex  foreign-born  populations  and  is  perhaps 
more  qualified  than  any  other  as  the  "melting  pot "  of  the  country.  Its 
place  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  symbol  of  New  England  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  American  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  To  the  world  the  American  is  a  Yankee. 

THE    MIDWEST 

The  Midwest  is  the  region  of  the  Ohio  Valley  bounded  on  tlie  nortli 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  west  by  the  states  along  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi. Today's  Midwest  is  American  history's  Old  Northwest.  The  region 
was  opened  at  an  early  period  by  the  French  and  English  in  the  interest  of 
the  fur  trade. 

The  Old  Northwest 

In  1634  Jean  Nicolet  reached  Green  Bay.  Not  long  afterward  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  ran  afoul  of  the  French  authorities  and  deserted  to  tlie 
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English,  helping  the  British  to  organize  the  Company  of  Adventurers  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  In  1668  Jacques  Marquette  established  a  trading  post  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  he  reached  the  Mississippi  in  1673.  Sieur  Duluth  set 
out  from  Montreal  in  1678  to  conciliate  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  whose 
warfare  had  closed  Lake  Superior.  Duluth  made  peace  between  the 
Sioux  and  Chippewa  and  rescued  Father  Hennepin,  who  had  been  a 
captive  of  the  Sioux.  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  had  entered  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673;  in  1682  LaSalle  journeyed  down  it.^^ 

The  fur  trade,  centering  primarily  in  beaver,  was  founded  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  area  by  Nicolas  Perrot  who  formed  alliances  with  the  Indians 
and  secured  French  sovereignty  in  the  area.  He  oversaw  the  building  of 
forts  and  trading  posts  and  opened  a  number  of  lead  mines.  Pierre  Le 
Sueur  left  the  service  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  fur  trade  and  helped  establish 
many  additional  forts  and  posts.  The  French  dominated  the  wilderness 
until  General  James  Wolfe  took  Quebec  in  1759.  Dominance  then  shifted 
to  the  British  who  continued  the  fur  trade,  pressing  French  and  half- 
breed  voyageurs  into  their  service. 

The  French,  thus,  and  the  English  carried  out  a  preliminary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Old  Northwest.  It  dotted  the  area  with  many  small  settlements 
and  stabilized  the  Indian-white  relations  at  a  certain  level.  This  stabihza- 
tion  of  the  area  laid  the  foundations  for  the  next  stage  of  development 
which  brought  about  a  fundamental  transformation  of  the  region. 

The  248,000  square  miles  of  land  lying  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
and  Great  Lakes  was  well  suited  for  agricultural  development.  It  was  a 
rolling  country,  well  watered,  with  deep,  rich  soils  deposited  by  the 
glaciers.  After  the  Revolution  the  routes  across  the  Appalachians  were 
soon  improved.  The  Wilderness  Trail  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  be- 
came one  of  the  primary  routes  by  which  the  Old  Northwest  was  entered. 
A  number  of  others  were  developed.  Once  in  the  Old  Northwest — with  no 
major  mountain  ranges — the  Great  Lakes  in  the  north,  the  Ohio  in  the 
south  and  the  Mississippi  in  the  west  served  as  natural  transportation 
and  communication  routes. ^^  By  the  peace  treaty  of  1783  the  entire  region 
became  United  States  territory.  However  the  British  held  trading  posts 
on  the  Lakes,  from  which  they  carried  on  agitation  with  their  fur  traders 
and  the  Indians  of  whom  there  were  around  50,000. 

An  important  step  in  the  formation  of  a  national  colonial  policy  for  the 
Old  Northwest  was  taken  when — following  the  lead  of  New  York — 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  ceded  their  territorial 
claims  to  the  area.  The  title  to  the  greater  part  of  the  region  was  vested 

!■*  For  an  excellent  review  of  the  opening  of  the  area  see  Walter  Havighurst,  Upper 
Mississippi  (New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1944). 

15  See  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  The  Civilization  of  the  Old  Northwest  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1934),  pp.  1-17;  John  D.  Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democracy  ( Bloomington, 
Indiana  University  Press,  1953),  pp.  20-33. 
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in  Congress.  A  Congressional  resolution  of  1780  provided  that  all  un- 
appropriated lands  ceded  by  any  state  were  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  good  and  formed  into  states  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  independence  as  other  states.  Although  the  resolution  was  not 
adopted,  it  established  a  policy  which  was  followed  in  fact. 

Two  possible  systems  for  the  federal  grant  of  public  lands  were  con- 
sidered: the  New  England  system  of  township  formation  or  the  Southern 
system  of  indiscriminate  location.  The  former  won  out  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  which  provided  for  sale  of  public 
lands  in  townships  of  36  square  miles  or  sections  of  640  acres. 

The  main  provisions  for  government  in  the  area  were  contained  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  which  provided  that  from  three  to  five  states  be  formed 
from  the  Old  Northwest.  During  the  early  days  of  settlement  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  a  need  for  strong  authority.  A  period  of  arbitrary 
government  under  a  governor  and  three  judges  selected  by  Congress  was 
to  be  followed  by  an  intermediate  stage  ( which  was  obligatory  when  there 
were  5,000  free  white  males  of  voting  age  in  the  district)  in  which  there 
was  a  limited  amount  of  self-direction  in  a  legislative  assembly  partly 
elected  by  the  district. 

First  Settlers 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest  was  made  by  a  group  of 
Revolutionary  veterans  from  New  England.  They  organized  tlie  Ohio 
Company  and  settled  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  under  a  contract  of 
1787.  The  second  important  settlement  was  made  by  another  veteran, 
Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes  from  New  Jersey,  who  with  a  number  of 
influential  men  secured  the  Miami  Purchase.  As  in  the  Ohio  Purchase, 
Section  16  of  each  township  of  the  Miami  Purchase  (from  the  Ohio  north- 
ward to  the  Miami )  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  pubUc  education  and 
Section  29  for  religion.  The  next  area  of  settlement,  the  Virginia  Military 
District,  was  composed  of  Revolutionary  veterans  who  migrated  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  bought  up  military  warrants.  Many  such 
warrants  were  bought  by  speculators  who  sold  them  to  intending  settlers. 
The  leader  of  the  migration  into  the  Virginia  Military  District  was  a 
Virginian  who  founded  Manchester  in  1791.  In  place  of  the  township  with 
rectangular  surveys,  the  Southern  system  of  indiscriminate  location  was 
followed.  The  early  settlers  took  the  choice  lands,  stretching  their  claims 
in  long  tracts  to  include  rich  bottoms.  This  introduced  a  Soutliem  element 
in  contrast  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Ohio  Purchase  and  the  Middle  States 
settlers  of  the  Miami  Purchase. 

What  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  really  discovered  with  his  frontier  thesis 
was  not  the  essence  of  America  but  some  of  the  formative  peculiarities  of 
the  third  great  region  to  emerge.  This,  in  part,  is  the  gist  of  Bamhart's 
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recent  study  of  the  Old  Northwest  in  the  Turner  tradition. ^^  Bamhart 
traces  the  pecuHarities  of  the  social  and  political  forms  which  emerged 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  contest  between  the  yeoman  and  planter  both  of 
the  South  Atlantic  states  and  the  victory  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  former.^'^ 
The  way  of  life  of  the  idealized  English  country  gentlemen  dominated  the 
ideology  and  customs  of  the  tidewater  planters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Though  there  were  many  small  planters  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  political  and  social  affairs  were  dominated  by  the  plantation 
owners.  The  plantation  economy  with  its  slave  labor  and  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  cash  crops  for  distant  markets  was  the  key  to  the  system. 
Tobacco  culture  in  the  tidewater  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  rice  and 
indigo  culture  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the  two 
early  centers  of  the  plantation  system.  The  rise  of  cotton  was  most  im- 
portant of  all  for  extension  of  the  system.  The  aristocracy  restiag  on  these 
foundations  controlled  political  and  social  life. 

Outside  the  areas  of  plantation  dominance,  however,  in  the  Piedmont 
region  of  the  South,  the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  aristocrat  was 
modified  by  the  presence  of  the  small  pioneer  farmer.  Many  of  these 
pioneer  farmers  were  English  and  Scotch-Irish  (Ulster  men).  There  were 
also  numerous  Germans  among  them  as  well  as  some  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
French.  As  Bamhart  sees  it,  the  significance  of  the  Ohio  Valley  lies  in  the 
victory  of  the  society  of  the  piedmont  yeoman  over  the  tidewater  aristo- 
crat. This  in  turn,  following  Turner,  he  believed  fixed  the  pecuHarities  of 
American  democracy. 

A  fuller  and  more  accurate  picture  of  die  class  peculiarities  of  the  Old 
Northwest  is  contained  in  Bond's  account.^^  The  Ohio  Valley  was  opened 
up  in  terms  of  a  colonial  policy  developed  in  the  Northern  colonies.  It 
was  formulated  in  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  and  the  Government 
Ordinance  of  1787.  The  population  of  the  Old  Northwest  was  varied.  New 
Englanders  predominated  in  the  Ohio  Purchase  and  Western  Reserve; 
Middle  States  men  in  the  Miami  Purchase;  the  Kentuckians  and  Virginians 
in  the  Virginia  Military  District,  in  Glark's  Grant,  and  in  the  Illinois 
country.  Among  the  other  immigrants  who  followed  were  Southern 
Quakers,  French,  and  some  Germans. 

The  key  properties  of  settlers  of  the  Old  Nortliwest  were  two:  they 
were  more  cosmopolitan  (diverse)  than  the  settlers  east  of  the  Ap- 
palachians; they  were  recrLiited  primarily  from  the  masses  rather  than  the 
privileged  classes.  They  were  liberals,  not  extreme  radicals. 

One  of  the  first  problems  faced  by  the  setders  in  the  Old  Northwest 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Indians.  The  problem  continued  in  major  form 
from  the  time  of  the  first  American  settlement  in  1788  to  the  War  of  1812.^^ 

-^  Barnhart,  op.  cit. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  4  ff. 

18  Bond,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15  flF. 

19  Ibid.,  for  a  review  of  the  problem  see  Ch.  IX,  pp.  242-277. 
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When  American  settlement  began  to  take  place  in  earnest,  it  quickly  un- 
settled the  peaceable  arrangements  established  by  the  French.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  50,000  or  so  Indians  to  the  American  settler  was  encouraged 
by  the  Canadian  fur  traders.  The  major  Indian  groups  included  the 
Shawnees,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Miami,  Potawatomi,  Kick- 
apoos,  Kaskaskias,  Winnebagoes  and  Sacs.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix 
( 1768 )  the  Indian  tribes  maintained  that  the  land  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  belonged  to  them.  The  defeat  of  their  claims  and  their  conquest 
occurred  between  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  (1794)  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Thames    (1813). 

Congress  followed  the  British  policy  of  two  departments  for  supervising 
Indian  affairs.  As  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  St.  Clair  became 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Indian  Department.  He  found  that  much 
of  the  discontent  of  the  Indians  was  caused  not  only  by  the  treaties  but 
by  the  character  of  the  Indian  trade.  Unscrupulous  traders  not  only 
charged  exorbitant  prices  but  sold  the  Indians  whisky  that  had  been 
frozen  in  the  cask.  The  settlers  treated  the  Indians  with  contempt  and 
attacked  them  without  provocation.  In  Cincinnati  in  1894  bounties  of  from 
$95  to  $125  were  offered  for  Indian  scalps.-*^  For  defense  of  the  settlers,  the 
federal  government  maintained  a  number  of  small  garrisons  throughout 
the  area.  These  were  amplified  by  an  ineffective  territorial  militia.  St.  Clair 
also  had  permission  to  call  for  help  from  the  militias  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  Despite  this,  it  soon  became  clear  that  a  special  military  force 
was  necessary.  It  also  became  clear  that  force  had  to  be  directed  against 
the  strongholds  of  the  tribes.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  spelled  the  final  down- 
fall of  Indian  power  in  the  Old  Northwest.  One  tract  after  another  had 
been  whittled  away,  theoretically  by  treaty  but  in  fact  by  force.  Effort  to 
civilize  the  Indian  had  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  threat  of  the  Indians  was  disposed  of,  the  characteristic 
interests  of  tlie  settlers  could  emerge.  Their  primary  interest  was,  of 
course,  in  land.  The  settlers'  interest  in  land  clashed  with  the  Con- 
gressional land  policy.  The  policy  of  Congress  was  initially  similar  to 
that  of  the  British,  favoring  land  speculators  who  would  take  up  large 
holdings  and  thus  offer  promise  of  immediate  financial  returns  to  the 
national  treasury.  But  the  average  immigrant  was  drawn  from  tlie  masses. 
He  did  not  have  the  resources  to  purchase  tlie  minimum  of  640  acres 
specified  in  the  Land  Ordinance.  The  expenditure  of  $640  plus  fees  was 
prohibitive.^^ 

The  early  contracts  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  did  not  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  advocates.  Although  the  Ohio  Company  made  its  first 
payment  of  $500,000  in  1778,  it  was  unable  to  pay  the  balance.  From  the 
beginning  of  American  settlement  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  there  was  a  demand 

20  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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for  more  liberal  terms  in  the  distribution  of  public  lands.  The  average 
immigrant  was  too  poor  to  purchase  640  acres  of  land.  He  became  a 
squatter  and  started  agitation  for  legitimation  of  his  squatter's  claims. 
The  failure  of  the  early  contract  strengthened  these  claims.  The  Land 
Act  of  1796  failed  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  continuing  to  promote  the 
tendency  of  the  settlers  to  become  squatters.  It  was  estimated  tliat  by 
1799  there  were  at  least  2,000  squatters  in  the  upper  Ohio  and  Scioto 
Valleys  alone.  The  Land  Act  of  1800  reduced  the  minimum  tract  to  320 
acres  and  provided  more  liberal  credit  terms.  Congress  increasingly  shifted 
away  from  the  policy  of  the  reservation  of  public  lands  for  special  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  advocates  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory  that  public  lands 
should  be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue  lost  in  favor  of  the  JeflFersonian 
theory  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  interests  of  the  Western 
settlers  and  the  general  good.-^ 

Development  and  Industrialization  of  the  Midwest 

Since  the  fur-bearing  creatures  were  vanishing,  the  attraction  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  was  primarily  agricultural.  The  earliest  settlements  were  laid 
out  in  New  England  fashion  with  a  central  stockade  for  protection  against 
the  Indians.-^  Houses  were  built  in  the  in-lots,  while  the  out-lots  were 
for  general  farming.  There  were  often  village  commons.  The  chief  grains 
were  corn  and  wheat  amplified  by  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Hemp  and  flax 
were  extensively  cultivated.  The  Western  pioneer  who  purchased  a  quarter 
section  hoped  to  make  sufiicient  profit  to  pay  back  liis  entire  cost  with 
interest  by  the  third  year.  Agricultural  practices  were  transferred  from 
east  of  the  Appalachians  but  shaped  by  special  factors.  The  land  tax 
encouraged  landholders  to  break  up  large  holdings  intended  for  specula- 
tion. The  attempts  at  introducing  slavery  generally  failed.  This,  together 
with  the  scarcity  of  free  men  for  hire,  encouraged  smaller  holdings.  A  sys- 
tem of  small  farms  became  characteristic  of  the  early  Midwest,  with  culti- 
vation of  grains  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Diversified  agri- 
culture was  typical. 

The  development  of  transportation  and  communications  systems  was 
spurred  by  the  pressure  of  the  pioneer  farmer  for  access  to  markets. 
Initially,  the  waterways  were  of  primary  importance,  particularly  the 
Ohio-Mississippi  system  from  New  Orleans.  A  rapid  improvement  of 
boats  and  early  conversion  to  steam  occurred.  The  watei^ways  were  soon 
amplified  by  a  network  of  highways,  ferries,  bridges,  and  attendant 
taverns,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

Before  the  arrival  of  American  immigrants  the  fur  trade  had  been 
systematized  by  an  extensive  system  of  trading  posts.  These  were  recon- 

22  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  317  S. 
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verted  into  a  general  commercial  system.  The  rapid  development  of 
Western  settlements  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  Cincinnati  as  its  chief 
commercial  center.  The  variety  of  goods  offered  by  representatives  of 
Cincinnati  firms  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tfie  settlers. 
The  earliest  type  of  commercial  establishment  was  the  floating  store, 
( usually  a  roofed  flatboat  with  shelves  and  counter ) .  In  time,  the  general 
store  situated  in  a  convenient  center  took  its  place. 

A  rapid  growth  of  industry  also  occurred.  By  1812  nearly  17  per  cent  of 
the  inliabitants  were  engaged  in  industrial  and  professional  pursuits.  The 
foundations  had  already  been  laid  for  an  industrialism  corresponding  to 
the  varied  agriculture,  making  the  Old  Northwest  a  section  economically 
independent  in  most  of  its  essential  suppHes.^^ 

The  immigrants  were  derived  from  the  lower  middle  classes  of  the  East. 
They  had  the  middle  class  aspirations  for  education  and  culture  but  not 
much  money.  They  supported  the  principle  of  pubHc  education  which  had 
been  contained  in  the  Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787.  The  attempt  to  secure 
a  system  of  free  pubHc  education  spread  rapidly  through  their  ranks.  The 
reservation  of  Section  16  of  the  public  lands  for  purposes  of  education 
implemented  this  aspiration.  Universities  were  also  founded  and  supported 
from  townships  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Purchase 
and  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  (by  the  Land  Law  of  1804).^^  The 
State  University  becomes  the  foremost  institution  of  higher  education  in 
the  Midwest. 

The  first  newspaper  west  of  the  Appalachians  was  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  (1786).  It  was  followed  at  Lexington  by  the  Kentucky  Gazette 
(first  published  1787).  A  number  of  newspapers  circulated  throughout 
the  Old  Northwest.  Also,  as  east  of  the  Appalachians,  almanacs  circulated 
even  more  widely  than  the  newspaper.  Amateur  theatricals  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity. 

The  key  to  the  religious  development  of  the  Old  Northwest  and  the 
later  Midwest  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  kinds  of  factors  which  at  an  early 
period  explain  the  concenti^ation  of  dissent  in  New  England.  The  settlers 
of  the  Old  Northwest  were  primarily  derived  from  tlie  lower  middle 
classes  of  New  England  as  those  of  New  England  had  originally  been 
derived  from  those  classes  in  England.  In  considerable  measure  the  settlers 
belonged  to  groups  insisting  on  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Following  the  Scotch-Irish  with  their  Presbyterianism  came  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  Outside  the 
French  settlements  there  were  originally  few  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Old  Nortliwest.  A  feature  of  the  Baptist  immigration  into 
the  Ohio  country  was  the  large  measure  of  antislavery  sentiment  borne 
by  it.  The  Methodists  with  their  appeal  to  free  will  were  the  most  popular 


24  Ibid.,  pp.  422-423. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  428. 
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and  influential  denomination  in  the  area.  Frontier  religion  tended  to  go  to 
extremes  at  times  in  its  camp  meetings  and  revivals.  Radical  sects  (the 
Shakers,  New  Lights,  and  Deists)  secured  large  foUowings  there.  They 
were  merely  specialized  aspects  of  a  typical  frontier  psychology. 

Ohio  was  the  pioneer  state  of  the  Old  Northwest  territory.  From  1778 
to  1799  it  was  a  component  in  the  unorganized  Northwest;  from  1799  to 
1803  it  was  a  part  of  the  organized  territory.  Indiana  was  detached  from 
it  on  the  west  in  1800.  Under  its  territorial  Governor  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  the  Indian  resistance  was  broken,  and  the  territory  was  piloted  to 
statehood  in  1803.  This  set  a  pattern  for  the  evolution  of  the  Old  North- 
west territories  into  states,  completed  with  the  admission  of  Minnesota 
in  1858. 

By  1812  the  main  pattern  of  development  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  already 
established.  Some  variation  appeared  in  the  development  in  the  western 
fringe  of  the  region,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  source  of  the  Mississippi  was  a  secret  long  guarded  by  the  war 
between  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa.^^  In  1803  Jefferson  sent  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  to  make  peace  and  map  the  Mississippi  headwaters;  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  1805  Pike  saw  the  importance  of  the  site  of  Fort  Snelling  and  ac- 
quired rights  to  it.  General  Lewis  Cass  went  as  far  as  Cass  Lake  in  1820, 
and  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  discovered  Itasca  in  1830. 

As  one  of  the  access  routes  to  the  Old  Northwest  area,  the  Mississippi 
experienced  an  early  development.  By  the  1820's  a  flood  of  commerce 
(steamers,  barges,  flatboats,  keelboats)  moved  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  first  stem-wheeler  went  to  St.  Anthony  Falls  in 
1823.  Fort  Snelling  came  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Josiah  Snelling 
who  set  up  a  sawmill  at  St.  Anthony  and  fortified  it  ( 1824 ) .  After  1832 
steamboats  arrived  regularly  at  Fort  Snelling  carrying  tourists,  merchants, 
and  pioneer  settlers. 

A  belated  and  sad  echo  of  the  early  Indian  wars  occurred  with  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  1832.  Technically  by  treaty  Black  Hawk's  people  were  in 
the  wrong,  but  trouble  began  to  develop  when  squatters  occupied  a  tradi- 
tional village  site  of  his  people.  In  1832  Black  Hawk's  envoys,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  truce  bearers,  were  captured  and  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  General  Stillman's  men  also  killed  two  of  them.  In  the  angered  re- 
sponse of  the  Indians  a  mere  40  Indians  panicked  300  of  Stillman's  volun- 
teers. General  Winfield  Scott  then  ordered  out  1,000  regulars  who  moved 
against  Black  Hawk  in  Wisconsin.  When  Black  Hawk  sent  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men  down  the  Wisconsin  on  rafts  to  take  them  out  of 
the  danger  zone,  the  soldiers  fired  on  tliem,  killing  15,  disowning  many 
others,  sending  others  to  starve  in  the  woods.  Black  Hawk's  starving  braves 
were  as  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

26  For  an  outline  of  the  development  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  see  Havig- 
huxst,  op.  cit. 
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Trade  also  developed  in  another  direction,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  River  of  the  North.  The  fur  traders  of  Lake  Winnipeg  found  it  most 
profitable  to  bring  their  peltry  to  St.  Paul  rendezvousing  at  a  trader's  place 
called  Pig's  Eye.  The  Red  River  trade  was  a  consequence  of  the  Canadian 
settlement  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  (1811),  a  Scottish  philanthropist  who 
had  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Selkirk 
planned  to  settle  poverty-stricken  Scottish  peasants  in  the  area.  These 
people,  however,  found  wild  game  more  lucrative  than  farm  crops  and 
the  way  to  Ft.  Snelling  easier  than  the  trail  to  Hudson  Bay. 

One  of  the  earliest  industries  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  lead  mining. 
Lead  had  been  mined  along  the  Fever  River  before  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  Radisson  had  heard  of  lead  diggings,  and  Nicolas  Perrot  began  to 
trade  in  lead  along  with  fur.  Julien  Dubuque  came  to  the  Mississippi  lead 
district  and  engaged  in  the  industry  until  his  death  in  1810.  In  the  1830's 
Galena,  Platteville,  Dodgeville,  Wiota,  and  Mineral  Point  became  per- 
manent towns  in  the  lead  district.  In  the  1840's  Galena  was  a  rival  of 
Chicago;  but  after  reaching  its  peak  in  1847,  it  underwent  a  slow  period  of 
decline. 

The  Midwest  was  also  the  area  of  strong  settlements  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  farmers.  Cleng  Peerson,  the  first  Norse  pioneer  in  the  Mid- 
west, established  the  first  Norwegian  colony  in  the  Mississippi  Basin,  the 
Fox  River  settlement  in  northern  Illinois.  He  led  them  in  old  Scandinavian 
fashion  in  colonies  of  100  or  more.  The  colony  at  Fox  River  had  more  than 
200  families.  The  largest  and  most  prosperous  Norse  settlement  in  Wiscon- 
sin was  at  Koshkonong.  The  Noi-wegians  were  soon  followed  by  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Islanders  (the  Danes  at  Washington  Island;  the  Swedes  at 
New  Upsala). 

One  of  the  key  figures  in  the  Swedish  movement  was  Eric  Jansen  who 
established  a  form  of  Swedish  pietism  and  founded  a  colony  in  1846.  At 
Bishop  Hill,  Illinois,  diey  set  up  sod  fences,  grist  mills,  sawmills.  They 
manufactured  brick,  raised  flax,  and  made  linen.  Bishop  Hill  was  a  true 
commune  numbering  1100  in  1850.  Meanwhile  along  Iowa's  shores  on  the 
Mississippi,  towns  were  being  built  by  German  settlers.  The  increase  of 
immigration  began  after  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  reacliing  a  climax 
in  1848  with  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  and  abortive  revolution  in  Ger- 
many. In  1856,  9,000  immigrants  changed  trains  at  Chicago  in  a  single  day. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  a  great  wave  of  forest  clearing  swept 
across  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  leaving  behind  it  a  great  cut 
over  area.  The  loggers  were  French  Canadians,  Scotch,  Irish,  Norse,  and 
Swedes.  In  the  upper  Mississippi  forest  the  Scandinavian  woodsman  was 
dominant.  The  logging  technology  was  that  of  the  Maine  loggers.  Logs 
were  cut  in  winter  and  floated  down  the  rivers.  In  die  sawmills  the  newly 
inti'oduced  rotary  saws  cut  20  times  as  much  lumber  as  previous  mediods. 
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In  the  40  years  after  the  Civil  War,  logging  became  big  business  with  the 
rise  of  lumber  barons  including  Mitchel,  McClure,  Merril,  Alger,  Smith, 
Norton,  and  Weyerhauser.  In  1921  there  were  40,000  lumberjacks  in 
Minnesota.  In  1926  the  last  great  drive  went  down  the  St.  Louis  River. 
Bemidji  was  the  last  lumber  boom  town  of  the  north. 

Today's  Midwest 

The  Midwest  has  an  unusual  aggregate  of  economically  desirable  re- 
sources.^^ It  was  once  the  granary  of  the  East  and  remains  agricultiu-ally 
prosperous.  It  produced  55.5  per  cent  of  the  nation's  com,  52.1  per  cent 
of  its  swine.  The  value  of  its  livestock  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
region.  It  had  twice  as  many  purebred,  registered  cattle  as  any  other  re- 
gion. It  produced  52  per  cent  of  the  nation's  butter,  44  per  cent  of  its  milk, 
38  per  cent  of  the  nation's  chickens,  37.9  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  37  per  cent 
of  the  hay.  It  produced  Vo  of  the  wheat,  %  of  the  beef  cattle,  and  M  of  the 
white  and  sweet  potatoes  of  the  country.  Its  farmers  owned  the  greatest 
number  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  of  any  region. 

The  Midwest  is  second  only  to  the  Northeast  in  urbanization.  Its  metro- 
politan regions  include  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  the  Twin  Cities,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis;  and  it  contains  many  lesser  urban 
areas.  Ogburn  reported  in  1936  that  its  cities  were  more  like  those  of  the 
Nortlieast  than  the  South.^^  In  the  1940's  the  Midwestern  cities  had  the 
largest  number  of  home  owners,  the  highest  wages,  the  lowest  rate  of  em- 
ployment of  children.  People  of  the  Midwest  spent  more  on  libraries  than 
those  of  other  areas  and  had  the  higher  percentage  of  the  population  in 
clerical  occupations  and  the  professions.  Nearly  %  of  the  material  wealth  of 
the  country  is  contained  in  the  region.  It  has  the  largest  number  of  ac- 
credited and  nonaccredited  educational  institutions  and  the  predominance 
of  coeducational  institutions.  It  has  the  greatest  number  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  greatest  mileage  of  surfaced  liighways. 

The  industries  had  a  distinct  pattern.  Lumbering  moved  from  Michi- 
gan across  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Copper  and  iron  centers  around  the 
upper  lakes.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  came  from  the  Mesabi  range. 
Coal  underlies  the  Ohio  Valley,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan.  Chicago  is 
the  center  of  the  meat  industry,  Detroit  of  the  automotive  industry,  Minne- 
apolis of  milling."^ 

27  For  a  summary  see  Howard  Odum  and  Harry  Estill,  American  Regionalism 
(Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  of  No.  Carolina,  1936),  pp.  462  ff. 

28  William  F.  Ogburn,  "Social  Characteristics  of  Cities,  VII,  Urban  Resemblances 
and  Regional  DifFerences,"  Public  Management,  18  (July,  1936),  pp.  30 ff. 

29  Odum,  op.  cit.,  p.  486. 
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THE    NORTHWEST 

To  the  west  of  the  Middle  States  occupying  the  upper  Great  Plains  and 
the  Rockies  is  the  Northwest.  The  rush  westward  of  the  Anglo-American 
came  to  a  sudden  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains.  As  Webb  has  ob- 
served, the  Great  Plains  presented  an  environment  that  meant  transform- 
ing the  entire  way  of  hfe  of  Americans  who  had  adapted  themselves  to 
forest  culture.  The  American  pioneer  was  forced  to  give  up  lessons  he  had 
learned  at  great  cost.^"  With  challenging  imagination,  Webb  visualizes  the 
Northwest  as  a  land  of  contrasts  of  the  new  and  old,  of  survival  and  innova- 
tion. The  Plains  Indians  he  describes  as  "survivals  of  savagery"  who  had  re- 
mained in  a  nomadic  state  and  were  even  conceived  of  as  "wild"  by  the  set- 
tled ti'ibes  of  the  timberland.  And  today  the  Great  Plains  present  the 
Indians  tliemselves  as  survivals,  for  practically  all  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  are  now  to  be  found  there  where  they  were  pushed  from  other  areas. 
The  same  is  true,  according  to  Webb,  for  wild  animals;  the  Great  Plains  are 
the  last  virgin  hunting  ground.  Webb  even  thinks  that  the  Great  Plains  con- 
tain the  only  survivals  of  early  American  stock  such  as  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Scotch-Irish  who  have  not  lost  their  identity  in  tlie  melting  pot.  Here, 
too,  the  rural  way  of  life  remains  dominant  over  the  urban.  Even  the  per- 
sistence of  a  public  domain  or  public  land  is  a  survival. 

In  Webb's  estimation,  the  innovations  of  the  Plains  are  even  more  im- 
pressive than  the  survivals.^^  Travel  from  the  East  left  the  river  boat  for 
horses  and  caravans.  The  six-shooter  was  adopted  as  the  weapon  for  the 
mounted  man.  The  Texas  Rangers  became  a  new  type  of  mounted  force. 
The  teclmiques  of  handling  cattle  on  horseback  were  learned.  Barbed 
wire  was  invented  to  provide  a  clean,  effective  means  of  fencing  large 
holdings.  The  windmill  and  drilled  well  were  employed  to  make  holdings 
possible  in  arid  lands.  Irrigation  was  practiced  in  a  manner  almost  un- 
known in  the  East.  The  need  for  large  land  units  made  necessary  the  re- 
organization of  the  land  system.  Dry  farming  was  brought  to  an  unusual 
stage  of  development  together  with  tlie  introduction  of  new  species  of 
crops  chosen  for  their  hardiness.  Finally,  Webb  locates  in  this  region  such 
political  innovations  as  popularism,  agrarian  crusades,  and  farm  relief. 

The  Plains  Indian 

Webb  assumed  the  heart  of  the  Great  Plains  or  Northwest  region  to  be 
the  area  of  the  high  plains.  This  should  not  obscure  the  transitional  areas 
represented  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the  region  adjacent  to  tlie  woodland  or 
the  special  grouping  of  elements  represented  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Webb  has  a  point,  however,  when  he  suggests  that  the  Indians  of  the 

30  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  The  Great  Plains  (Boston,  Ginn,  1931),  pp.  507  ff. 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  510  ff. 
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West  are  most  easily  characterized  by  the  properties  of  the  high  plains 
tribes.  In  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  the  region  were  tribal  cultures  with 
transitional  features. 

There  were  30  tribal  groupings  in  the  high  plains  area  typified  by  the 
culture  of  the  Assiniboin,  Arapaho,  Blackfoot,  Cheyenne,  Comanche, 
Crow,  Gros  Ventre,  Kiowa,  Kiowa  Apache,  Sarsi,  and  Teton-Dakota.^^ 
The  economy  of  these  tribes  rested  primarily  on  buffalo  hunting.  They 
lacked  agriculture  and  fishing.  Tepees  served  them  as  movable  dwellings. 
Transportation  was  by  land  with  the  dog  and  travois  and,  in  historic  times, 
the  horse.  They  lacked  basketry,  pottery  making,  weaving.  However,  work 
with  skins  and  rawhide  was  highly  developed.  Social  organization  cen- 
tered in  the  simple  band,  the  camp  circle,  men's  societies,  sun  dance  cere- 
monies, sweat  house  observances  and  the  scalp  dance. 

This  series  of  traits  was  modified  and  amplified  by  others  in  the  transi- 
tional areas.  On  the  western  border  such  tribes  as  the  Wind  River  Sho- 
shoni,  Uintah,  and  Uncompahgre  Ute  lacked  pottery  but  possessed  bas- 
ketry. Deer  and  small  game  were  used  in  addition  to  buffalo  which  receded 
in  importance.  Wild  grass  seed  were  gathered.  Birch  and  mat  shelters  were 
used  in  addition  to  tepees.  To  the  north  were  the  Plains-Ojibway,  Plains 
Cree,  and  Canadian  Assiniboin  who  shared  many  traits  with  the  forest 
tribes.  On  the  eastern  border  were  some  14  tribes  which,  while  sharing 
the  positive  traits  of  the  high  plains  Indians,  shared  many  traits  with  the 
eastern  woodland  Indians  such  as  basketry,  pottery  making,  spinning  and 
weaving,  agriculture,  permanent  houses  covered  with  bark  or  earth  in 
addition  to  the  tepee,  water  transportation,  and  the  substitution,  at  times, 
of  the  maize  festival  and  shamanistic  performance  for  the  sun  dance.  These 
tribes  included  the  Arkkara,  Hidatsa,  Iowa,  Kansa,  Mandan,  Missouri, 
Omaha  Osage,  Oto,  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Santee-Dakota,  Yankton-Dakota,  and 
Wichita. 

Although  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  describe  the  Plains  Indian  as  a 
"survival"  from  savagery  as  Webb  does,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  occurred 
to  him.  In  contrast  to  most  tribes  elsewhere  the  Plains  Indian  was  pri- 
marily a  hunter.  His  social  organization  and  technology  were  adapted  to 
hunting.  When  his  hunting  area  was  invaded  and  the  game  on  which  he 
subsisted  killed,  he  was  driven  to  desperation  and  turned  his  skills  of  a 
hunter  to  his  own  self  defense.  This  incidentally  made  of  him  a  far  more 
formidable  military  opponent  than  many  of  the  woodland  Indians  had 
been,  for  in  a  sense  the  soldier  is  only  the  hrmter  of  men.  Thus  even  the 
Indian  presented  new  problems  in  the  Plains.  It  would  be  unrealistic, 
however,  to  present  the  primitively  equipped  manpower  of  tribes  gradu- 
ally being  reduced  by  disease  and  starvation  as  of  any  real  opposition  in 
the  long  run  to  the  regular  army  of  a  rising  modem  industrial  nation.  One 

32  See  Clark  Wissler,  The  American  Indian  ( New  York,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
1917),  pp.  206-7. 
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by  one  the  tribes  were  broken  and  forced  by  unequal  treaties  to  the  poor- 
est and  least  desirable  lands.  Even  here  they  were  not  to  be  safe  if  later 
development  proved  their  lands  to  be  desirable.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fate  of  the  Sioux  Nation. 

Under  the  French  the  50,000  Sioux  of  the  Northwest  lived  in  their  tradi- 
tional manner  in  the  upper  Missouri  area.  Conflicts  arose  with  the  rush  of 
settlement.  The  Sioux  gradually  became  reconciled  to  their  fate  and  ac- 
cepted confinement  to  the  Black  Hills  which  in  turn  was  to  become  the 
inviolable  home  of  the  Sioux  forever. 

In  1874  General  Custer  and  his  Seventh  Cavalry  stationed  at  Fort  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  near  Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory,  went  to  investigate  rumors 
that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills. ^'^  Some  signs  of  gold  had 
been  discovered  on  French  Creek,  and  the  influx  of  settlers  was  beginning. 
The  troops  tried  to  turn  back  the  settlers,  but  it  was  futile.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  also  made  to  persuade  the  Sioux  to  relinquish  tlie  hills  in  re- 
turn for  settlement  elsewhere.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  when  this 
failed,  and  the  rush  began  in  earnest.  The  miners  made  up  purses  to  pay 
$200  for  each  Sioux  scalp  delivered  to  them. 

The  big  strike  was  made  in  Deadwood  Gulch  by  John  Pearson,  a  Yank- 
ton prospector,  in  the  fall  of  1875  when  he  stumbled  on  the  mother  lode 
of  the  Homestake  mine.  By  1876  Deadwood  Gulch  was  transformed  into 
a  booming  gold  camp  of  35,000,  attracting  the  floating  population  of  the 
West:  gamblers,  gunmen,  prostitutes,  dance-hall  girls,  speculators,  and 
merchants. 

The  Sioux  assembled  in  war  council,  for  they  had  not  only  been  guaran- 
teed their  lands  in  perpetuity  but  were  to  be  issued  foodstuff  and  other 
supplies  at  specified  times.  Indian  traderships  were  riddled  by  graft,  how- 
ever, and  often  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  corruption  even  extended 
to  some  Cabinet  members — to  Secretary  of  War  Belknap  and  perhaps  the 
brother  of  the  President,  Orville  Grant.  Custer,  who  had  investigated  the 
early  stages  of  the  trouble  in  the  Black  Hills,  was  called  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  where  he  made  sensational  charges.  Grant  rewarded 
Custer  for  casting  aspersions  on  the  Grant  administration  and  family  by 
depriving  Custer  of  his  command.  The  movement  to  crush  the  Sioux  forces 
which  had  grouped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Horn  River  was  planned  by 
General  Teny  who  generously  placed  Custer  in  command  of  his  old  regi- 
ment. The  plan  was  for  General  Terry  to  move  west  from  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  General  Crook  to  drive  north  from  Fort  Fettennan,  Wyoming, 
and  General  Gibbon  from  Fort  Ellis,  Montana.  General  Crook  was 
thrown  back  by  an  Indian  force  under  the  leadership  of  Cliief  Crazy  Horse 
but  was  unable  to  get  word  to  the  others.  Gibbon  and  Custer  were  to  meet 

33  See  the  summary  by  Bruce  Nelson,  Land  of  the  Dakotahs  ( Minneapolis,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Press,  1946),  pp.  158  ff. 
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in  the  valley  of  tlie  Little  Big  Horn,  Gibbon  moving  upstream  and  Custer 
downstream,  engaging  the  Sioux  simultaneously. 

Still  smarting  under  the  humiliation  administered  by  the  President,  the 
vainglorious  Custer  violated  Terry's  orders  and  set  out  on  a  forced  march 
overland  to  engage  the  Sioux.  Custer  presumably  wished  to  win  all  the 
glory  for  himself.  He  scouted  the  Sioux  position  carelessly,  divided  his 
troops  in  the  face  of  a  numerically-superior  enemy,  and  rushed  impetu- 
ously into  battle  with  exhausted  forces.  Every  man  of  his  225  troops  was 
killed.  Custer's  last  stand  was  really  the  last  stand  of  the  Sioux,  however. 
Within  a  few  months  the  Sioux  were  beaten  and  scattered  in  starving 
bands  across  the  Canadian  border. 

Eric  Thane  has  recounted  how  the  proud,  fearsome  Blackfeet  were  re- 
duced.^* Because  of  an  1855  treaty  which  they  honored,  the  Blackfeet  had 
taken  little  part  in  the  widespread  post-Civil  War  Indian  wars.  Prospec- 
tors, settlers,  and  finally  cattlemen  had  repeatedly  violated  the  treaty,  and 
each  time  the  Blackfeet  had  vigorously  upheld  their  rights.  In  the  winter 
of  1870  Mountain  Chief,  leader  of  the  ruling  Piegan  branch,  and  his  people 
were  encamped  along  the  Marias  River  of  Northern  Montana.  Two  thirds 
of  the  men  were  lying  sick  widi  plague.  The  Marias  country  was  within 
the  territory  reserved  for  the  Blackfeet  by  the  treaty  of  1855.  In  1870  Major 
Eugene  Baker  advanced  upon  the  Blackfeet,  a  poor,  diseased,  humble  foe. 
Under  Major's  orders  to  kill  them  all,  tlie  soldiers  broke  into  lodge  after 
lodge  and  knifed  and  shot  their  sick  inhabitants.  Some  escaped  into  the 
woods;  others  were  killed  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  lodges  were 
burned,  and  the  power  of  the  Blackfeet  was  broken.  One  tiling  at  least 
was  clear,  the  Indian  could  never  achieve  peace  by  observing  his  treaties. 
Such  trickery  would  not  work. 

Even  on  their  reservations  the  Indians  were  not  safe.  It  was  Nathan  C. 
Meeker,  the  would-be  founder  of  Utopian  agricultural  communities,  who 
provoked  the  Utes  to  their  final  destruction.  Taking  the  job  of  agent  on  the 
New  Ute  reservation  on  the  White  River  in  northwestern  Colorado  he  at- 
tempted to  force  them  to  assume  an  agricultural  way  of  hfe.  When  for- 
bidden their  annual  hunt  in  1879,  they  sacked  a  settlement  on  the  Yampa 
River.  While  carrying  on  negotiations  with  Captain  Jack,  leader  of  the 
northern  Utes,  Meeker  requested  troops  from  Fort  Steele  in  Wyoming. 
Though  Captain  Jack  intercepted  the  troops  on  their  way  and  asked  that 
the  march  be  halted  while  peaceable  negotiations  were  carried  out,  Major 
Thomburg  refused.  As  Captain  Jack  had  feared,  the  troops  were  am- 
bushed, and  the  Major  and  13  men  were  killed.  General  Memt  at  Rawlins, 
Wyoming,  was  notified  of  the  disaster  as  was  the  company  at  Fort  Gar- 
land. Within  a  week  two  bodies  of  troops  moved  into  tlie  reservation.  The 
Indians  dispersed  at  the  request  of  their  chief,  Ouray,  who  tried  to  avoid 

34  Eric  Thane,  High  Border  Country  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1942), 
pp.  128  flF. 
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further  disaster,  but  a  group  killed  Meeker  and  his  11  employees.  The 
Utes  were  then  removed  for  good  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  confined 
to  an  isolated,  arid  reservation  in  Utah  guarded  by  troops. ^^ 

Western  Frontier  Types 

In  the  opening  of  an  area  a  sequence  of  types  comes  on  the  scene.  First 
come  the  explorers  and  adventurers.  They  are  followed  by  trappers  and 
traders,  prospectors  and  miners.  So  far  as  these  are  successful,  a  group 
develops  which  specializes  in  the  carrying  trade,  transport,  and  communi- 
cations. These  social  types  may  live  more  or  less  at  peace  with  the  native 
population;  but  as  a  more  settled  population  begins  to  arrive  on  the  scene, 
it  upsets  the  early  accommodation. 

The  first  wliite  men  to  come  into  the  Northwest  area  from  the  south 
were  the  Spanish  adventurers  who  pressed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  area. 
Silvesti"e  de  Escalante,  for  example,  in  1776  came  north  as  far  as  Colorado. 
The  first  person  to  touch  the  area  in  the  north  was  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye 
who  established  Fort  Roughe  (present-day  Winnipeg)  and  was  led  by 
Assiniboin  guides  to  the  northern  plains.  Following  the  Souris  River  on 
the  fringe  of  Sioux  country  he  was  perhaps  the  first  white  man  to  see  the 
villages  of  the  Man  dans.  De  la  Verendrye  explored  the  areas  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  and  came  into  the  shadow  of  the  Big  Horns  in  1743. 

Once  he  had  completed  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son carried  out  a  long-standing  ambition  and  dispatched  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  on  an  exploratory  expedition  up  the  Missoiui  to 
the  Pacific.  Other  official  explorers  dispatched  by  Jefferson  included 
Thomas  Freemen  who  explored  and  mapped  the  region  of  the  Red  River 
and  Captain  Zebulon  Pike  who  took  the  route  later  followed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  negotiated  trade  agreements  with  the  Pawnee  and  Osage  In- 
dians, and  ascended  Cheyenne  Mountain. 

One  of  tlie  first  semipermanent  types  to  emerge  in  the  transition  of  tlie 
wilderness  was  the  trapper.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  trapper  assumed 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  wilderness  itself:  he  lived  in  the  open,  learn- 
ing to  live  off  the  land;  he  adapted  himself  sufficiendy  to  the  native's  way 
of  life  too,  at  times,  to  win  his  respect,  at  others,  to  beat  liim  at  his  own 
game.  He  diank,  fought,  pursued  advantage  where  he  found  it,  hrmted, 
traded,  took  squaws  as  wives  or  concubines,  and  acted  as  a  guide  and 
scout.  In  the  western  area  the  trapper  evolved  into  the  mountain  man. 

William  Ashley  assembled  a  party  and  in  1824  penetrated  the  soutli 
pass;  he  estabhshed  a  fort  and  trading  post  at  Utah  lake,  bringing  the 
trapper  to  the  Rockies  themselves.  He  made  so  much  money  tliat  in  a  few 
years  he  was  able  to  sell  his  fur  company  to  his  three  assistants :  Jedediah 

35  Albert  N.  Williams,  Rocky  Mountain  Country  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce, 
1950),  pp.  252  £F. 
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Smith,  William  Sublette,  and  David  Jackson.  These  were  followed  by 
other  famous  mountain  men,  including  Kit  Carson,  Jim  Bridger,  Bill  Wil- 
liams, Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Tom  Tobin  and  others. 

With  the  success  of  the  fur  trade  there  followed  a  build-up  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  on  the  upper  Missouri.  The  most  picturesque  of  the  forms  of 
transportation  was  the  keelboat  which  had  a  hold  of  3  or  4  feet  in  depth, 
a  beam  of  15  to  18  feet,  and  an  over-all  length  of  up  to  70  feet.  It  was  most 
versatile  and  was  capable  of  sailing  under  canvas  where  this  was  possible, 
of  being  pulled  up  stream  from  a  rope  anchored  ashore  (cordelled)  or, 
when  all  other  means  failed,  of  being  poled  by  a  crew  that  worked  from 
cleated  walks  on  each  side.  In  service  of  the  keelboats  and  other  forms  of 
the  carrying  trade,  a  tough,  whisky-drinking,  fighting,  hard-working  type 
of  man  developed  whose  epitome  was  the  famous  (or  infamous)  Mike 
Fink. 

In  1832  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  began,  exaggerated  by  the  smallpox 
epidemic  of  1837  and  an  increasingly  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  By  the  1850's,  however,  a  succession  of  gold  and  silver  discoveries 
began  to  add  new  types  to  the  area.  Many  of  the  prospectors,  like  N.  T.  P. 
Comstock  who  discovered  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada,  were  to  end  their 
lives  in  poverty  and  suicide.  In  the  1850's  gold  was  found  in  the  Elk  City, 
Oro  Fino,  Florence,  and  Warner  Creek  regions  of  Idaho.  Later,  Bannack 
and  Virginia  City  in  Montana  exploded  witli  excitement.  John  Gregor  at 
Clear  Creek,  in  the  area  later  to  become  Central  City,  in  1859  opened  the 
first  gold  lode  in  the  basin  that  was  to  be  known  as  the  richest  square  mile 
in  the  world.  The  last  great  gold  rush  in  the  area  was  to  occur  when  John 
Pearson  uncovered  the  mother  lode  of  the  Homestake  mine  in  Deadwood 
Gulch  in  the  Black  Hills. 

All  the  floating  population  of  the  West  and  not  a  little  of  the  restless 
population  of  the  country  collected  at  these  dramatic  points.  Among  the 
notorious  group  assembled  at  Deadwood  were  Poker  AHce,  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  Calamity  Jane,  Bedrock  Tom,  and  California  Jack.  Gunfighters, 
card  shai-ps,  fakirs,  speculators,  and  adventurers  of  all  types  collected  in 
the  mad,  greedy,  lawless  scramble  for  gold. 

Destruction  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rise  of  the  Cattle  Industry 

When  spring  brightened  the  prairie  grasses  the  annual  migration  of  the 
buffalo  began.  An  undisturbed  grazing  herd  divided  into  small  groups  of 
about  25  to  an  acre  which  moved  northward.  The  front  of  such  a  grazing 
herd  often  covered  a  span  of  up  to  200  miles.  They  deliberately  swam  the 
rivers  and  sometimes  held  up  die  keelboats  and  steamboats  for  days.  The 
wagons  on  early  ti'ails,  too,  were  sometimes  delayed  for  days.  The  buf- 
faloes could  not  be  hun-ied — the  surly  snarling  bulls  would  charge  and 
even  derail  the  trains. 
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When  the  Eastern  markets  began  to  pay  good  prices  for  buffalo  robes, 
and  when  buffalo  hides  were  found  to  possess  greater  durability  for  ma- 
chinery belting  than  cowhide,  the  great  depletion  of  the  herds  began. 
Buffaloes  were  shot,  their  hides  peeled  off  and  the  carcass  left  to  rot  in  the 
sun.  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  who  at  one  time  was  hired  by  the  railroad  to  supply 
buffalo  meat  to  the  railroad  crews  was  said  to  have  accounted  for  4,280 
animals  in  a  I/2  year  period  alone.  The  incredible  rate  of  slaughter  de- 
stroyed the  buffalo  in  a  very  few  years.  With  the  destiiiction  of  the  buffalo 
the  economic  basis  of  the  Plains  Indian's  existence  was  shattered.  When 
the  buffalo  had  been  destroyed  and  the  Indians  increasingly  herded  onto 
reservations,  the  space  was  left  open  for  the  development  of  the  cattle 
industry. 

The  gold  rush  to  California  in  1848  cut  a  well-worn  path  across  the 
continent,  dividing  the  buffalo  into  a  northern  and  southern  herd,  a  divi- 
sion emphasized  by  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1869.  Even  before  the  Civil  War,  more  than  100,000  buffalo  robes 
were  marketed  annually.  Two  or  three  times  this  number  were  killed 
yearly  by  the  Indians,  frontiermen,  and  white  hunting  parties.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  rate  of  slaughter  increased.  By  the  middle  1870's  the  buffalo 
had  grown  scarce  in  the  southern  plains.  By  1883  the  northern  herd  had 
been  destroyed  as  well. 

Among  the  Indians  who  lived  off  the  buffalo  in  western  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa were  the  Comanches;  in  Colorado,  the  Kiowas;  North  and  East  of 
the  Kiowas,  the  Osages — a  branch  of  the  Sioux;  north  of  the  Osages,  the 
Cheyennes.  In  the  northern  plains  were  the  Tetons,  San  Arcs,  Miniconjous, 
Hunkapaps,  Oglalas,  and  Blackfeet.  In  the  Great  Basin  were  the  Utes, 
Shoshones,  Paiutes,  and  Washoes. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  a  considerable  number  of  military  posts 
had  been  established  throughout  the  West  for  contiol  of  the  Indians.  With- 
in a  decade  after  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  tribes  had  been  relocated  on 

reservations.  The  five  civilized  tribes  at  the  time  of  removal  were  siven 

o 

most  of  Oklahoma.  A  reservation  was  set  aside  for  the  Kiowas  and  Coman- 
ches, another  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapalioes,  a  third  for  tlie  Osages. 
Reservations  were  set  aside  in  South  Dakota  for  the  Sioux  and  Northern 
Cheyennes.  Reservations  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  were  created  for 
the  Blackfeet.''^*^  Not  only  were  the  plains  increasingly  cleared  for  cattle 
raising,  but  the  Indians  on  their  reservations  represented  a  vast  new  mar- 
ket for  beef.  And  there  was  beef  aplenty  running  wild  in  the  south. 

The  Spanish  had  brought  cattle  to  the  new  world  to  stock  tlieir  ranches. 
Some  of  these  Spanish  cattle  escaped  to  run  wild  and  adapted  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  the  southern  United  States.  When  Mexico  won  inde- 

36  For  an  excellent  summary  of  various  events  of  the  cow  country  see  Edward 
Everett  Dale,  Coic  Country  (Nonnan,  University  of  Oklalioma  Press,  1942);  and 
Wayne  Gard,  The  Chisholm  Trail  (Norman,  University  of  Oklalioma  Press,  1954). 
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pendence  from  Spain  after  1821,  settlers  from  the  United  States  infiltrated 
Texas.  Their  cattle  underwent  some  interbreeding  with  the  Spanish  strains. 
Wild  cattle  ranged  over  southern  and  eastern  Texas,  grazing  in  small 
bunches,  hiding  in  thickets  during  the  day,  feeding  at  night,  alert  for  the 
first  sign  of  danger.  They  were  more  wary  prey  for  the  hunter  than  deer 
or  buffalo. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Texas  Republic  the  army  commanders  often 
sent  detachments  into  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  areas  to  round  up  cat- 
tle for  food.  Enterprising  young  men  rounded  up  and  branded  wild  cattle 
and  formed  diem  into  the  nuclei  of  new  herds. 

The  cowboy  system  of  cattle  raising  developed  in  Texas.  From  the  Mexi- 
can vaqueros  the  skills  of  riding,  roping,  training  horses,  and  branding  were 
learned.  Cutting  horses  were  trained  to  separate  individual  animals  from 
the  herd.  The  cow  hunt  or  formal  roundup  was  soon  evolved  for  herds 
grazing  in  public  lands.  It  was  necessary  to  brand  calves  before  they  were 
weaned,  or  ownership  claims  were  obscure. 

During  the  Civil  War,  with  much  of  the  manpower  away  and  the  cattle 
markets  largely  inaccessible,  the  cattle  were  able  to  multiply  almost  un- 
hindered. At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  is  estimated  that  five  million 
longhoms  were  roaming  the  Texas  grazing  lands.  Texas  was  exhausted  and 
impoverished,  but  there  were  rich  mai^kets  in  the  North.  Among  the  dra- 
matic adventures  of  the  period  were  tlie  events  of  assembling  and  driving 
the  great  trail  herds  north  to  tlie  rail  terminals  in  Kansas.  There  were 
rattlesnakes,  disease,  storms,  and  spring  blizzards  to  face.  Rustlers  and 
Indians  sometimes  lay  in  wait  to  prey  on  the  herds,  stampeding  the  herd 
and  making  oflF  with  sti^ays.  In  crossing  the  reservations  the  Indians  often 
had  to  be  negotiated  with;  and  when  the  drovers  at  last  arrived  in  Kansas 
they  frequently  came  into  trouble  with  the  farmers,  for  the  Texas  cattle 
were  bearers  of  a  tick-borne  fever  deadly  to  the  Kansas  stock.  Abilene, 
Dodge  City,  Wichita,  the  cattle  towns  were  wide-open  boom  towns.  As 
collecting  points  for  drifters,  gamblers,  prostitutes,  and  gunfighters,  they 
were  second  only  to  the  mining  towns. 

In  connection  with  these  movements  the  cattle  industry  spread  from 
Texas  to  the  northern  plains.  Of  the  164  herds  and  384,000  head  driven 
north  in  the  year  1881  alone.  Dale  notes,  about  242,000  were  yearlings 
and  two-year-old  steers  to  be  sold  to  northern  cattlemen  and  subsequently 
matured  for  two  or  tiiree  years  on  newly-founded  ranches.^^  From  1870  to 
1880  the  number  of  cattle  in  Kansas  increased  from  374,000  to  1,534,000; 
in  Nebraska  from  80,000  to  1,174,000;  Colorado,  70,000  to  790,000;  Mon- 
tana, 37,000  to  428,000;  Wyoming,  11,000  to  521,000;  and  Dakota  Territory, 
12,000  to  141,000. 

A  complex  system  of  institutions  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  cattle 

^'^  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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industry.  Cattlemen's  associations  were  formed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians  and  the  U.S.  government  for  grazing  rights  on  Indian  reservations 
and  pubhc  lands  and  to  maintain  peace  among  the  cattlemen.  The  export 
of  cheap  American  beef  to  England  led  to  the  pouring  of  many  milHons 
of  British  capital  into  ranching  on  the  Western  plains.  Scottish  and  British 
capitalists  saw  in  the  range  cattle  industry  of  America  a  field  for  invest- 
ment. In  1772  the  Scottish-American  Investment  Company  founded  by 
W.  J.  Menzies  financed  a  number  of  cattle  companies  including  the  Wyo- 
ming Cattle  Company  and  Western  Ranches  Limited.  There  were  other 
investment  and  cattle  companies.  By  1882  an  estimated  30  million  dollars 
in  British  capital  was  invested  in  tlie  industry. 

The  most  picturesque  of  all  the  continentals  to  engage  in  cattle  raising 
was  the  French  nobleman,  Antoine  de  Vallambrosa,  Marquis  de  Mores, 
who  established  himself  in  Dakota  territory.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  Bad- 
lands he  erected  a  chateau;  he  established  a  packing  plant  and  hoped  to 
gain  control  of  the  beef  industry  of  the  entire  Northwest;  he  founded  the 
town  of  Medora  and  projected  an  amazing  series  of  schemes.  He  is  said 
to  have  sqaundered  a  total  of  $1,500,000  in  his  many  ventures  in  the  Ameri- 
can West. 

According  to  Dale,  the  Scots  who  were  accustomed  to  fine  cattle  on  their 
ranges  in  the  highlands  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  group  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

Only  for  a  decade  or  two  did  cattle  ranching  dominate  all  else  in  the 
West.  The  closing  of  the  public  range,  the  increased  number  of  settlers, 
the  inroads  of  sheep  ranching  and  agriculture  forced  it  to  assume  a  more 
moderate  form. 

The  Mormons 

No  account  of  the  Northwest  is  complete  that  does  not  take  account  of 
the  strong  "old"  New  England  tone  given  to  the  area  by  tlie  Mormons. 
Mormonism  may  have  been  bom  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  innovation, 
but  this  hai'dened  and  in  the  process  encased  tlie  customs  of  tlie  early 
nineteenth  century  New  England  small  town  like  a  fossil  hardened  in 
amber. 

The  Mormons  were  a  religious  society  founded  ( 1830)  by  Joseph  Smith 
who  as  a  boy  of  14  claimed  to  have  had  a  vision  in  which  two  heavenly 
personages  appeared  to  liim.  Afterward  he  claimed  that  an  angel  named 
Moroni  appeared  and  revealed  the  existence  of  a  record  engraved  on  gold 
plates  hidden  on  a  hill  near  his  home.  These  plates  were  delivered  to  Smith 
together  with  spectacles  ( Urim  and  Thummim )  by  wliich  tliey  were  trans- 
lated into  tlie  Book  of  Mormon.  Following  tlie  pubHcation  of  tlie  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized.  The  church  drew 
its  first  proselytes  from  rural  New  England  and  sent  missionaries  to  the 
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Indians  living  on  reservations  in  New  York  State.  The  missionaries  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ohio  where  they  converted  a  number  of  persons  and  moved 
on  to  western  Missouri. 

From  the  first,  the  church  encountered  opposition  in  the  East,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  movement  to  Kirkland,  Ohio,  where  the  first 
church  was  built.  Church  membership  at  the  time  was  between  three  and 
four  thousand.  In  1831  a  Mormon  colony  settled  in  Jackson,  Missouri. 
Many  of  the  Mormons  were  New  England  abohtionists,  a  fact  which  to- 
gether with  religious  difiFerences  led  to  intense  conflict  witli  the  older  set- 
tlers and  eventual  removal  of  the  entire  colony. 

Despite  this  removing  in  mass  from  Missouri  in  1838-39,  Mormonism 
thrived  and  the  group  settled  in  Commerce  City,  Illinois,  wliich  they  re- 
named Nauvoo.  In  Missouri  the  Saints  numbered  12  to  15  thousand;  in 
Illinois  they  increased  to  nearly  20,000.  Brigham  Young,  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  was  sent  to  England  for  missionary  purposes.  He  and  his 
fellow  missionaries  made  some  5,000  converts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
colony  at  Nauvoo  continued  to  grow.  A  temple  was  built,  a  university 
planned,  the  Nauvoo  legion  was  organized  and  made  part  of  the  state 
militia. 

Joseph  Smith  began  to  formulate  his  ideas  on  national  politics  and  sent 
2,000  Mormon  missionaries  tlirough  tlie  Eastern  and  Southern  states  to 
conduct  a  political  campaign.  Also  at  Nauvoo  (1843)  Smith  had  a  fresh 
revelation  sanctioning  plural  marriages,  a  revelation  which  was  the  source 
of  considerable  opposition  within  the  church.  All  these  factors  were  com- 
ponents in  a  new  flare-up  of  anti- Mormonism  which  terminated  in  the  ar- 
rest of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  who  were  murdered  in  jail.  In  1845 
the  state  of  Illinois  repealed  the  Nauvoo  charter.  Brigham  Young  then  led 
the  Saints  to  the  distant  West.  During  the  spring  of  1846  the  Mormons  be- 
gan to  leave  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  week. 

According  to  Stegner,  when  Brigham  Young  led  the  Mormons  West  he 
was  quite  consciously  in  search  of  a  land  nobody  wanted.^'^  He  was  guided 
by  suggestions  contained  in  John  C.  Fremont's  report  of  his  exploration  of 
the  route  to  California.  Although  by  the  time  the  Mormons  got  settled  in 
the  Great  Basin  it  was  no  longer  Mexican  but  American  (by  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo),  for  a  time  the  Saints  had  a  free  hand  to  do  what 
they  wished.  They  established  their  claims  to  an  immense  area,  occupying 
every  spot  of  arable  ground  in  the  space  of  a  generation.  Under  Brigham 
Young,  the  Mormons  settled  and  developed  the  intermountain  West.  To- 
gether with  many  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the  old  world  they  ex- 
tended colonizing  movements  over  Utah,  parts  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Col- 
orado, Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  They  built  temples,  dieaters,  and  schools 
and  organized  a  vast  mercantile,  industrial,  and  educational  movement. 

38  Wallace  Stegner,  Mormon  Country  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  .1942). 
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The  missionary  system  of  the  church  extended  its  activities  to  most  coun- 
tries of  the  globe. 

Stegner  maintains  that  Mormon  country  is  the  least  known  of  the  re- 
gions.^^  The  reason,  he  suggests,  is  tliat  there  is  no  place  for  the  outsider 
to  come  either  for  winter  or  summer  homes.  Brigham  Young's  dream  of 
settling  the  empire  so  thoroughly  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  gentile 
(among  the  Mormons,  a  non-Mormon)  to  come  in  has  in  effect  been 
realized.  The  tourist  traffic  larely  flows  thi'ough  the  area  without  touch- 
ing it.  Moreover,  Stegner  argues,  the  Mormons  are  not  interesting  to  city 
people  and  Easterners.  For  all  its  persecutions  and  struggles,  Mormon 
history  tends  not  to  be  filled  with  exciting  episodes.  What  excitement  there 
is,  is  furnished  by  apostates,  gentiles,  and  the  elements  on  the  fringe  of  the 
region.  The  Mormon  was  by  training  incapacitated  for  recklessness. 

Wheat 

While  the  settlement  by  the  Mormons  was  going  on  in  the  Great  Basin 
the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Northwest  region  was  increasingly  turning  into 
an  economy  built  around  wheat.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  wheat  has  been 
described  by  Bracke  with  some  completeness  for  Kansas,  and  it  may  be 
taken  roughly  to  represent  the  problems  of  the  entire  wheat  belt.^*^  In 
Bracke's  opinion,  wheat  more  than  any  other  thing  contributes  to  the 
greatness  of  Kansas. 

The  Russian-Germans  ( Mennonites )  first  brought  hard  wheat  into  the 
area,  but  as  early  as  1839  some  wheat  was  planted.  By  1847  the  acreage  in 
Kansas  wheat  had  only  increased  to  175  acres.  Full  acceptance  of  wheat 
was  slow.  In  1859  enough  grain  was  harvested  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  drain  of  funds  from  the  state  to  purchase  flour  from  the  East. 

By  1861,  when  Kansas  became  a  state,  a  distinct  wheat  belt  had  formed. 
By  1879  Kansas  had  become  the  foremost  wheat-producing  state,  harvest- 
ing 32  million  bushels.  The  clear  shift  from  spring  to  winter  wheat  was  ac- 
complished by  1883  when  winter  wheat  accounted  for  34  milhon  bushels, 
spring  wheat  less  than  2  million. 

Among  the  hazards  faced  by  the  wheat  farmer,  drought  and  attendant 
dust  storms  head  the  list.  It  rarely  stops  here,  however;  following  tlie 
drought  are  grasshoppers.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  harvest  is  bountiful 
for  one  wheat  farmer,  everyone  else's  is  usually  good  as  well.  In  1914  the 
yield  was  181  million  bushels  at  870  a  bushel.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I 
the  yield  had  fallen  in  half,  but  prices  were  at  $1.99  a  bushel.  Three  years 
later  the  price  declined  to  one  half.  In  1931  tlie  Kansas  depression  was 
deep  as  any  in  the  country,  with  a  crop  of  240  million  bushels  and  a  price 
of  310  per  bushel.  Increasingly  since  the  1930's  the  wheat  countiy  has 

39  Ibid.,  pp.  345  ff. 

40  William  B.  Bracke,  Wheat  Country  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1950). 
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sought  help  from  government  crop  controls — devices  to  hold  yield  down 
and  force  prices  up.  In  1939  Kansas  had  the  largest  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment of  12.5  million  acres.  Oklahoma  was  allotted  4.3  million  and  Ne- 
braska 3.5  million. 

Throughout  the  Northwest  the  factors  that  gradually  brought  wheat 
to  a  dominant  position  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  tlie  region  were  interwoven 
with  the  politico-economc  dramas  of  populism  and  agrarian  reform. 

Summary  Characteristics 

The  Northwest  has  developed  a  regional  consciousness  as  characteristic 
as  that  of  the  Old  South,  though  it  was  last  to  develop.  All  of  its  states  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  after  the  Civil  War — Colorado  in  1876,  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Montana  in  1889,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  in  1896,  and  Utah  in 
1896.^^  The  region  comprises  nearly  /s  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
and  has  only  6  per  cent  of  its  people.  Of  the  93  metropolitan  districts 
in  1940,  it  had  only  Denver,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Wichita.  The 
population  was  only  35  per  cent  urban. 

The  eastern  fringe  of  tlie  Dakotas  lies  in  the  spring  wheat  belt.  The 
eastern  half  of  Kansas  demarks  the  edge  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  which  is 
located  largely  in  Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado. 

The  region  ranked  fourth  in  total  nmnber  of  farms,  but  it  had  the  largest 
percentage  of  large  farms.  More  than  half  of  the  farms  exceeded  500  acres. 
Over  half  of  the  nation's  wheat  was  produced  here.  It  was  second  to  the 
Midwest  in  production  of  com  and  hay.  The  region  led  the  nation  in  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle  ( accounting  for  about  14  per  cent  of  the  income  of 
the  region )  and  in  the  number  of  sheep.  It  had  the  lowest  development  of 
manufacturing  and  industry,  accounting  for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  country. 

THE    FAR    WEST 

The  Far  West  was  well  on  its  way  toward  development  into  a  distinct 
region  before  the  Northwest.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  examining  the 
Far  West  last  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  properties  of  other  regions 
are  contained  in  it.  These  properties  help  provide  the  region  its  unusual 
diversity. 

The  Old  Oregon  Country 

Except  for  some  added  peculiarities  due  to  the  presence  of  mountain 
and  coast,  the  Old  Oregon  country  bears  most  close  developmental  affini- 
ties with  the  pioneer  Midwest.  The  territory  was  opened  up  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  fur  trade  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  French  and  Canadian 

^1  See  Odum,  op.  cit.,  pp.  577  flF. 
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traders  of  the  Midwest.  The  American  trapper  and  trader  were  the  first 
American  types  who  came  into  competition  with  older  trading  groups.  The 
only  basic  diflFerence  was  that  the  American  trappers  and  fur  traders  per- 
haps had  less  success  in  the  Oregon  area  than  in  the  Midwest. 

As  in  the  Midwest,  in  the  Oregon  country  the  fundamental  conflict 
emerged  between  the  fur  trader  and  Indian  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
pioneer  settler  on  the  other.  Here  again  the  similarities  were  close,  for 
the  Indians  of  the  Oregon  area  were  much  more  closely  similar  to  those 
of  the  Eastern  woodlands  than  they  were  to  the  plains  Indians. 

American  claims  to  the  Oregon  area  rested  on  the  discoveries  of  the 
Columbia  River  by  Captain  Robert  Gray  ( 1792)  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
explorations  in  1803-1806.  The  Oregon  country  became  linked  to  the 
China  trade,  for  tlie  Cantonese  merchants  prized  the  sea  otter  skin  ob- 
tainable on  the  coast.  A  ti-iangular  trade  developed  in  which  the  mer- 
chants stopped  off  on  the  coast  to  load  up  on  sea  otter  skins  which  were 
then  traded  in  China  for  tea,  spices,  and  other  items.  The  hinterland  thus 
became  a  link  in  world  commerce. 

When  the  French  were  ousted  from  America  in  1763,  the  fur  trade 
which  had  been  brilliantly  developed  by  the  French  Canadian  fur  traders 
came  under  the  control  of  the  English.  The  Nortliwest  Company  was  or- 
ganized by  the  British  in  Canada  to  develop  tlie  tirade  of  the  Far  West. 
Northwest  Company  men  ventured  into  the  Lake  Superior  region  and 
penetrated  into  northwestern  Canada.  Alexander  Mackenzie  explored  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  region  (1789),  the  river  bearing  his  name,  and  crossed 
the  continent.  Because  of  struggles  which  at  times  reached  murderous 
proportions,  the  Northwest  Company  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were 
merged  ( 1821 )  to  unify  the  fur  trade  of  the  continent. 

British  traders  so  completely  organized  the  fur  trade  of  the  Oregon 
region  tliat  none  of  the  American  traders  achieved  any  success.  Chief  Fac- 
tor McLoughlin  did  yeoman  service  for  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
his  government.  He  outmaneuvered  and  discouraged  American  fur  ti-ad- 
ing  and  salmon  fishing  and  held  American  settlers  south  of  the  Columbia 
River  as  long  as  possible.^- 

The  tide  of  migration  to  Oregon  began  in  1839,  settling  the  Williamette 
Valley,  and  increased  thereafter.  In  1843  some  1,000  settlers  came,  and 
700  head  of  cattle  were  driven  along  with  the  caravans.  A  final  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  was  reached  in  1846.  Congress  approved 
a  bill  creating  Oregon  Territory  in  1848.  Oregon  achieved  statehood  in 
1859. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  developing  area  were  a  belated  version  of 
those  of  the  Midwest  between  1790  and  1812.  The  growing  agricultural 
communities  on  both  sides  of  die  Columbia  River  faced  dieir  primary 

*2  For  a  brilliant  account  of  the  Old  Oregon  Country  see  Oscar  Osbum  Winthet, 
The  Old  Oregon  Country  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1950). 
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problem  in  trade,  transportation,  and  travel.  These  problems  remained 
critical  until  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  Efforts  were  made  to  provide  an 
all-land  route  for  settlers  from  the  plains  to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Throughout  the  period  the  construction  of  corduroy, 
gravel  and  plain  dirt  roads,  the  building  of  bridges,  establishment  of  fer- 
ries and  steamship  service  were  pressed.  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments played  a  part.  Some  of  the  transportation  businesses  were  profitable 
and,  at  times,  evolved  into  monopolies  such  as  the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  Wells  Fargo  and  Company  Express,  and  the  California 
and  Oregon  Stage  Company.  Transportation  became  a  special  problem 
in  connection  with  the  distant  mining  camps  leading  to  extensive  develop- 
ment of  mule  trains  and  later  roads.  The  end  of  an  epoch  was  marked  with 
the  arrival  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  Cal'ifornla  Area 

If  the  northern  part  of  the  Far  West  supplied  conditions  tliat  most  nearly 
parallel  those  of  the  pioneer  Midwest,  tlie  southern  section  supplied  con- 
ditions that  nearly  parallel  those  of  the  Southwest.^^ 

Carey  McWilliams  maintains  that  the  original  presence  of  Indian  forced 
labor  in  southern  California  is  a  key  to  both  the  area's  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  the  backward  and  restricted  character  of  that  agriculture. 

In  the  early  Spanish  period  Indian  labor  furnished  die  manpower  for 
extensive  mission  enterprises.  Prior  to  tlie  American  conquest,  three  sys- 
tems of  labor  were  in  operation:  forced  labor  by  die  missions,  peonage  by 
tlie  ranchers,  and  a  limited  amount  of  free  labor.  In  pre-Columbian  times 
there  were  130,000  Indians  in  California.  At  the  end  of  the  mission  and 
rancho  periods  of  the  Spanish,  they  had  been  reduced  to  72,000.  By  1880 
there  were  only  15,000,  the  Americans  completing  what  tlie  Spanish  had 
begun.  The  hacienda  system  of  California  was  made  possible  by  a  large 
mass  of  Indian  labor.  It  was  a  direct  parallel  with  the  plantation  of  the 
American  South  resting  on  slave  labor.  Technological  backwardness  was 
promoted  by  both  schemes. 

Other  parallels  appear.  That  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  American  South 
and  that  of  the  gente  de  razon  of  old  California  ai-e  also  noteworthy.  The 
gente  de  razon,  as  Atherton  notes,  was  composed  of  the  families  of  officers 
who  brought  their  families  from  Mexico  City.  They  hved  at  the  presidios 
while  their  ranches  were  worked  by  the  Indians.  The  sons  of  the  Dons 
either  entered  the  army  or  became  caballeros,  gambling,  courting,  and 
developing  a  refined  courtly  society.  They  held  the  positions  as  officials, 
oflBcers,  and  ranch  owners  at  the  top  of  the  socioeconomic  hierarchy. 

43  See  the  accounts  in  Carey  McWilliams,  Southern  California  Country  ( New  York, 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1946);  and  Gertrude  Atherton,  Golden  Gate  Country  (New 
York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1945). 
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Below  the  gente  de  razon  were  the  Mexican  troops,  artisans,  and  col- 
onists, the  cholas.  The  Mexicans  were  sharply  divided  from  the  gente  de 
razon,  even  speaking  a  different  dialect  and  being  largely  illiterate;  most 
manied  Indian  women. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  were  some  American  British,  Scottish,  Ger- 
man, and  French  adventurers  who  drifted  into  California  before  1848.  The 
great  period  of  Spanish  ranch  formation  was  between  1830  and  1846  when 
8  million  acres  of  land  were  contained  in  less  than  800  ranches. 

After  the  conquest  the  rancheros  were  compelled  to  secure  confirmation 
of  their  land  grants  under  the  Land  Act  of  1851.  McWilHams  has  observed 
that  the  process  was  as  disastrous  as  the  drought.  However,  the  gente  de 
razon  underwent  partial  fusion  with  the  new  groups,  and  even  as  a  unit 
they  retained  some  influence  until  the  1880's. 

Parallels  with  f/ie  Northwest 

There  were  some  parallels  in  the  development  of  the  Far  West  and  the 
Northwest.  The  great  cattle  king  made  his  appearance  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Southwest  and  Northwest.  Among  the  first  of  the  American  cattle  kings 
was  John  Marsch,  a  curious  combination  of  talent,  ability,  intelligence, 
violence,  and  larceny  in  whom  the  possibilities  for  honorable  and  dishon- 
orable behavior  were  curiously  intermixed.  He  built  a  cattle  empire  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River;  from  his  own  slaughter  house  he  sold  sides  of  beef  at 
his  own  price  to  the  mining  camps;  he  built  a  smoke  house  and  cured 
hams;  he  built  a  pier  at  which  vessels  could  stop;  he  produced  grain  on 
his  farms,  fruit  in  his  orchards,  grapes  in  his  immense  vineyards  for  his 
stills.  From  one  shipment  of  cattle  alone  he  received  $10,000.  His  annual 
income  from  farm  produce  never  fell  below  $20,000.  He  was  murdered 
for  the  money  received  from  a  cattle  sale.  The  greatest  of  the  cattle  kings 
was  Henry  Miller  (Heinrich  Alfred  Kreiser),  a  German  iminigrant  who 
evolved  from  a  butcher's  assistant  to  tlie  head  of  a  great  cattle  empire, 
realizing  his  dream  of  owning  a  million  acres  of  land  and  a  million  head  of 
livestock. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  king,  the  Far  West  experienced  the  phenomena 
of  the  wide-open  mining  town.  The  discovery  of  gold  made  San  Francisco 
the  first  of  the  explosive  mining  towns  of  tlie  West.  In  1848  its  population 
was  150.  The  busiest  citizen  of  San  Francisco  was  Sam  Brannan  who  had 
arrived  in  1846  with  a  shipload  of  Mormons  to  found  a  colony.  He  owned 
the  newspaper.  San  Francisco  was  growing  only  very  slowly  when  William 
Marshal  discovered  gold  at  the  site  of  a  sawmill  to  be  built  for  Jolm 
Augustus  Sutter.  Sam  Brannan  wrote  up  the  story  which  was  reprinted  by 
the  Eastern  newspapers.  In  1849,  20,000  covered  wagons  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  into  California. 
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At  first  San  Francisco  was  practically  deserted,  but  as  soon  as  the  mer- 
chants found  they  could  make  money  even  more  quickly  by  selling  goods 
than  by  seeking  gold  all  this  changed.  In  the  first  16  weeks  after  the  mer- 
chants returned  to  their  shops,  they  sold  $850,000  worth  of  foodstuflfs  and 
equipment  to  the  miners.  At  one  time  300  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  gold  rush  brought  to  Califomia  every  sort  of  person  who  could  be 
moved  by  greed — drifters,  sons  of  the  well-born,  gamblers,  sharpers, 
crooks  of  all  types.  In  1850  there  were  nearly  as  many  gambling  houses, 
saloons,  and  houses  of  prostitution  as  dwellings  and  business  establish- 
ments. By  1850  the  population  had  increased  to  1,500.  Within  a  year  it 
was  30,000.  Despite  the  eflForts  of  the  sober  citizens,  a  group  of  criminals 
— the  Australian  "Hounds" — had  organized  to  beat  and  rob  the  miners. 
They  were  only  brought  under  control  by  the  determined  action  of  a  body 
of  the  citizens  when  in  1851  the  first  of  the  famous  Committees  of  Vigi- 
lance was  formed.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  its  most  sober  elements  in  the 
1850's,  San  Francisco  was  the  wickedest  city  on  earth. 

Influence  of  the  Coast 

Quite  apart  from  various  natural  and  developmental  factors  which  the 
Far  West  held  in  common  with  other  areas,  it  was  destined  to  be  different, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  a  coastal  region.  The  coastal  com- 
mercial city  inevitably  rose  in  importance.  The  development  of  urbanism, 
in  turn,  transformed  the  surrounding  agriculture  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  expanding  cities.  Furthermore,  the  Far  West  like  any  coastal  region 
received  influences  and  people  from  its  trade  area.  While  the  Atlantic 
coast  looks  toward  Europe,  the  Pacific  looks  toward  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  pre-existing  social  relation  between  the  gente  de  razon 
and  the  Mexicans,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
played  an  impressive  role  in  the  development  of  the  new  forms  of  Cal- 
ifomia agriculture.  Only  an  immigrant  minority  would  be  inclined  to 
compete  in  a  labor  situation,  the  character  of  which  was  determined  by 
the  Mexican  peon  labor.  In  1850  there  were  only  2  Chinese  officially  listed 
in  Los  Angeles.  By  1861  they  had  increased  to  21  men  and  8  women.  By 
1890  there  were  4,424,  declining  to  2,591  in  1920,  and  rising  to  4,736  in 
1940.  The  Chinese  were  first  employed  as  cooks,  servants,  houseboys.  They 
soon  began  to  establish  small  shops,  curio  stores,  and  restaurants;  they 
also  engaged  in  agriculture.  By  1895,  4,000  Chinese  were  producing  nearly 
all  the  vegetables  consumed  in  Los  Angeles.  An  industry  established  al- 
most singlehandedly  by  the  Chinese  was  fishing.  A  flom-ishing  abalone  in- 
dustry was  quickly  developed.  Not  only  was  abalone  eaten  by  resident 
Chinese  but  salted  and  shipped  to  China.  The  shells  were  polished  and 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  1867  shells  valued  at  $36,000  were  ex- 
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ported  from  San  Francisco.  By  1870  the  Chinese  in  CaHfomia  were  ex- 
porting $1,000,000  of  abalone  annually.  In  a  decade  their  annual  shipments 
of  dried  shrimp  to  China  were  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

In  the  1890's  an  American  conceived  the  idea  of  growing  celery  in  the 
marshlands  of  Orange  County.  After  initial  failure  he  turned  to  the  Chinese 
market  gai-deners  for  experienced  help,  and  by  1892  thousands  of  acres  of 
southern  California  were  devoted  to  celery  culture  valued  at  $15  to  $400 
an  acre  and  producing  1,200  carloads  annually. 

In  southern  California  there  were  only  58  Japanese  in  1880.  After  1900 
their  number  increased  (to  nearly  45,000  by  1940).  They  worked  on  the 
railroads  and  in  the  citrus  industry  which  for  a  time  they  dominated  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  Mexicans.  They  soon  began  to  buy  up 
the  produce  lands  tliat  the  Chinese  had  rented  and  to  organize  the  truck- 
gardening  industry  on  an  efficient  basis.  They  made  major  progress  in  the 
truck- gardening  and  floral  industries  and  in  supplying  nursery  stock.  They 
entered  the  fishing  industry  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fish-canning 
industry.  In  1940  more  tlian  M  million  pounds  of  fish  were  brought  to  the 
California  canneries. 

Like  any  coastal  region  the  refugees  of  the  world  tended  to  be  cast  upon 
the  shores.  On  the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  Russians,  Ar- 
menians, Russian-Armenians,  Poles,  Mexicans,  and  Jews  appeared.  Like 
the  Noitlieast,  it  is  something  of  a  melting  pot. 

The  Western  Gradient 

There  is  a  property  of  the  Far  West  as  a  region  which  seems  only  ac- 
countable by  tlie  fact  that  it  is  the  farthermost  west  of  the  American  re- 
gions. 

Since  the  eighteenth  century  the  tendency  has  grown  in  the  United 
States  to  make  the  West  the  vehicle  of  aU  its  optimism.  The  West  had  re- 
peatedly enticed  the  speculative,  the  adventurous,  the  greedy.  Every  wild 
dream  or  fantastic  scheme  generated  elsewhere  tends  to  migrate  West,  the 
West  coast  being  the  last  place  they  could  go.  Los  Angeles  has  undergone 
more  cyclical  periods  of  overoptimistic  boom  and  deeply  pessimistic  bust 
than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  The  cycles  have  followed  one 
anotlier  with  such  speed  that  the  debris  of  old  "busts"  has  not  been  cleared 
away  to  make  space  for  the  current  boom. 

In  Josiah  Royce's  opinion,  California  has  never  achieved  integration. 
Its  government  was  improvised,  and  a  gambling  spirit  associated  with 
social  irresponsibility  is  typical  of  its  residents.  McWiUiams  observes  tliat 
in  the  1920s  Los  Angeles  had  more  suicides,  more  embezzlements,  more 
bank  robberies,  and  more  cases  of  narcotic  addiction  than  otlier  city  of 
the  United  States. "^^ 

44  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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Critics  have  repeatedly  described  Los  Angeles  in  such  phrases  as  "a  big 
bad  mannered  hick  town,"  "roosting  place  for  bums,"  "a  harvest  field  for 
quacks  and  shrine  of  fakers,"  "containing  more  sanctified  cranks  to  the 
acre  tlian  any  otlier  town  in  America,"  and  "incubator  of  new  creeds,  codes 
of  etiiics,  philosophies." 

McWilliams  argues  that  the  first  major  prophet  of  the  region  was  Kath- 
erine  Tingley.^^  Bom  in  1847  and  three  times  married,  she  Hved  in  ob- 
scurity until  about  the  age  of  40  when  her  interest  in  spiritualism  brought 
her  in  contact  with  the  theosophist  William  Quan  Judge.  She  established 
the  Point  Loma  Theosophical  Community  near  San  Diego  in  1900. 

The  New  Thought  movement  which  originated  in  New  England  as  the 
"Boston  Craze"  also  migrated  to  California.  It  reached  California  in  1915. 
The  New  Thought  leaders  established  the  University  of  Clirist,  the  South- 
em  California  Metaphysical  Institution,  and  the  Metaphysical  Library. 
Other  cults,  crazes  and  mystic  revelations  followed.  In  the  1930's  tliere 
were  1,000  practicing  nudists  in  Los  Angeles  and  3  large  nudist  camps. 
Five  hundred  of  the  state's  osteopaths  are  in  Los  Angeles,  2,000  of  its  3,500 
chiropractors. 

The  first  local  Messiah,  according  to  McWilliams,  was  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson.  Mrs.  McPherson  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1922  with  her  Four 
Square  Gospel:  conversion,  physical  healing,  the  second  coming,  and  re- 
demption. The  outstanding  cult  movement  in  the  1920's,  the  Four  Square 
Gospel,  was  succeeded  by  the  I  AM  cult  created  by  Guy  and  Edna  Ballard 
who  came  from  Chicago  in  1932.  Ballard  was  a  paperhanger,  a  stock  sales- 
man, and  promoter  who  had  been  obsessed  since  childhood  with  visions 
of  gold  and  jewels.  His  wife  was  a  professional  medium.  The  Deity  of  the 
cult  is  tlie  Ascended  Master  St.  Germain  who  appeared  to  Ballard  on  a 
hiking  trip  and  offered  him  a  cup  of  "pure  electionic  essence."  After  drink- 
ing tliis,  Ballard  felt  himself  surrounded  by  a  Wliite  Flame  which  formed 
a  cii'cle  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  permitting  Ballard  and  the  Saint  to 
travel  through  the  stratosphere  finding  rich  treasures  of  Spanish  gold, 
rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  The  Ballards  sold  a  magazine,  The  Voice  of 
I  AM,  various  books,  photographs,  and  phonographs.  Ballard  was  con- 
victed in  the  federal  court  of  Los  Angeles  when  an  audit  of  the  books  re- 
vealed that  over  three  million  dollars  had  been  collected  in  sales,  contii- 
butions,  and  love  offerings. 

Mankind  United  was  a  cult  movement  launched  by  Arthur  Bell  in  1934. 
This  was  to  ensure  that  no  mortal  will  have  to  work  more  than  4  hours  a 
day,  4  days  a  week,  8  months  a  year,  while  enjoying  all  the  riches  modem 
society  makes  possible.  In  exchange  the  members  were  asked  to  surrender 
all  their  worldly  possessions  on  joining  the  secret  order. 

Los  Angeles,  in  McWilliams'  estimate,  is  itself  a  kind  of  Utopia,  a  city 

45  Ibid.,  pp.  252  ff. 
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based  on  improvisation  and  propaganda.  To  a  city  created  by  such  methods 
it  does  not  seem  incredible  that  the  benefits  of  society  can  be  evoked  by 
incantation  and  shared  by  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  To  McWilliams 
the  real  crackpots  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  1930's  were  the  individuals  who 
ordered  tons  of  oranges  and  vegetables  dumped  into  the  Los  Angeles  river 
while  thousands  of  people  were  unemployed  and  homeless. ^^ 

The  Far  West  has  15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  and 
about  8  per  cent  of  its  people.  Its  metropolitan  regions  constituted  8  of 
the  93  having  populations  of  100,000  or  more  ( Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach  and  Tacoma).  It  is 
second  only  to  the  Northeast  in  the  ratio  of  its  urban  population,  being 
67.2  per  cent  urban.  Its  agriculture  is  peculiar  both  in  the  development  of 
a  truck-gardening  type  of  small  agriculture  and  in  tlie  amount  of  large 
scale  mechanized  agriculture. 

Next  to  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  it  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreign-born.  Outside  its  60,000  Japanese  and  23,000  Chinese,  its  foreign- 
bom  populations  are  well  distributed.  It  has  100,000  Orientals  and  about 
the  same  number  from  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  Its  Italian  and  Germans 
are  nearly  the  same  number  (100,000  each).  It  has  about  50,000  from 
Ireland,  Norway,  and  Russia,  about  25,000  from  France,  Finland,  and 
Portugal,  about  15,000  each  from  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Austria.  The  Far  West  has  as  much  claim  to  being  the  melt- 
ing pot  of  the  country  as  any  region. 

SUMMARY 

The  regions,  to  be  sure,  are  not  true  communities.  They  are  not  auton- 
omous integrations  of  local  institutions  forming  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent way  of  life.  It  is  not  unfair,  however,  to  treat  them  as  movements 
toward  community  within  the  framework  of  modern  American  society. 
One  has  by  no  means  told  the  story  of  American  society  when  he  has  ac- 
counted for  a  standardization  of  forms  and  manners  corresponding  to  the 
interchangeable  part.  Below  the  superficial  fact  that  one  buys  gas  at  the 
same  kinds  of  stations,  eats  the  same  kinds  of  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs, 
drinks  coca  cola,  and  looks  at  the  same  TV  programs  are  the  slow  but  dis- 
tinct local  eddies  in  the  stream  of  American  experience.  To  some  extent 
in  the  regions,  social  life  turns  on  an  axis  of  its  own.  There  is  a  shaping 
of  institutions  and  processes  resting  on  natural  factors  ( climate,  soil,  rivers, 
oceans,  mountains)  and  the  unique  events  of  the  historical  process. 

Were  it  not  for  the  powerful  integrating  forces  of  contemporary  indus- 
trial civilization,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  regions  would  have  ti'aveled 
much  farther  on  tlie  road  to  independent  community  formation  than  is  tiue 

46  Ibid.,  p.  294. 
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at  present.  As  things  stand,  they  add  an  interest  and  variety  beneath  the 
superficial  homogeneity  of  American  society. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Why  did  colonial  capitalism  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  plantation 
system  in  the  Southwest  but  fail  to  do  so  in  the  Northwest? 

2.  What  factors  played  the  most  important  role  in  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  Northeast? 

3.  Both  the  Northwest  and  Southeast  played  a  role  in  the  opening  of  the  Mid- 
west. What  did  the  Midwest  take  from  each  of  the  two  older  regions? 

4.  In  what  ways  was  the  Midwest  unique  as  compared  to  the  two  older 
regions? 

5.  What  institutional  arrangements  developed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
Midwest  but  failed  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  extend  them  to  the 
Northwest? 

6.  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  Northwest  with  those  of  the  Southeast, 
Northeast,  and  Midwest. 

7.  What  justification,  if  any,  is  there  for  treating  the  Northwest  as  distinct 
from  the  Southwest? 
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8.  Compare  the  Indian  problem  of  the  Northwest  with  the  problem  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Midwest  and  the  Far  West.  How  do  you  account  for  its  similari- 
ties and  differences? 

9.  In  what  ways  is  the  Far  West  similar  and  in  what  ways  different  from  the 
neighboring  regions:  Southwest  and  Northwest? 

10.  In  what  ways  does  the  Pacific  coast  affect  the  Far  West? 


Part 

THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 


8 

Historical  Forms  of  the 
Rural  Community 


In  the  united  states  the  region  is  not  a  true  community,  an 
autonomous,  complete  way  of  life.  It  does,  however,  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency of  interhuman  life  to  stabilize  in  locally  distinct  forms  in  which  na- 
tural and  sociohistorical  factors  co-operate.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  there 
occurs  within  the  region  the  formation  of  communities  lesser  in  scope  but 
more  compact  than  the  region  itself.  At  one  time  the  region  must  have 
been  much  more  important  for  community  formation  than  it  is  at  present. 
But  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  past  there  was  a  regional  factor  in  com- 
munity formation  rather  than  a  regional  community  per  se.  Among  the 
American  Indians,  for  example,  no  tribal  community  was  formed  coexten- 
sive with  the  eastern  woodlands  or  the  Great  Plains.  However,  these  re- 
gions provided  the  basis  for  the  similarities  between  tribal  communities 
in  the  respective  areas. 

In  the  past  and  in  some  places  at  present,  a  rural  way  of  life  has  been 
the  basis  for  community.  When  rural  communities  appear,  they  are  dis- 
tinct not  only  regionally  but  economically.  To  deal  with  the  rural  com- 
munity's economic  peculiarities,  die  concept  of  an  "economy"  is  necessary. 

NATURE    OF    ECONOMY    AND    ITS    ROLE    IN 
RURAL    COMMUNITY    FORMATION 

As  a  system  of  interhuman  life  tending  toward  completeness,  the  com- 
munity always  includes  characteristic  ways  of  making  a  living  by  means 
of  collective  action.  The  manner  of  making  a  living  helps  distinguish  the 
rural  community,  making  the  concept  of  "economy"  as  important  for  the 
present  discussion  as  "region"  was  for  the  previous  one. 

The  properties  of  an  economy  are  easily  comprehended  from  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  living  process.  From  one  point  of  view,  living  things  may  be 
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conceived  as  systems  of  energy.  The  sources  of  living  energy  come  from 
outside  the  living  system.  Plants  synthesize  solar  energy;  animals  eat 
plants.  However,  the  world  does  not  always  supply  at  any  given  time  all 
the  energy  stores  needed  for  life;  if  it  were  not  for  the  capacity  of  living 
matter  to  store  up  energy  at  times  of  more-than-suflBcient  supply  for  use  at 
times  of  inadequate  supply,  many  living  forms  could  not  exist.  The  act  of 
redisti-ibuting  the  things  supplied  by  nature  has  all  the  properties  of  an 
economy.  One  can  speak  of  the  human  body  as  a  sort  of  "physiological 
economy."  Whenever  4,000  calories  of  energy  over  and  beyond  daily  re- 
quirements are  consumed,  the  body  stores  up  one  pound  of  fat  against 
the  day  when  less  than  daily  caloric  requirements  are  available. 

When  living  creatures  are  dependent  purely  upon  the  capacity  of  living 
matter  to  redistribute  the  energies  supplied  by  nature,  life  has  its  grim  mo- 
ments. Men  bound  in  the  round  of  their  endless  activities  sometimes 
envy  the  freedom  of  the  bird.  But  each  day  the  creature  must  set  out  anew 
upon  the  search  for  food,  for  its  activities  are  never  completely  released 
from  an  endless  food  quest.  If  endowed  suddenly  with  the  freedom  of  the 
bird,  many  millions  of  men  would  perish. 

Living  creatures  reach  a  new  level  of  efficiency  when  they  are  de- 
pendent not  simply  on  the  food  they  can  find  dming  any  given  day,  but 
when  some  of  their  activity  is  directed  to  the  task  of  assembling  and  sav- 
ing foodstuflFs  for  the  day  when  supplies  are  not  available.  One  could, 
perhaps,  speak  of  such  an  elementary  redistribution  of  the  values  of  nature 
as  a  "natural  economy." 

By  interhuman  eflFort  man  has  done  consciously  what  some  creatures 
do  instinctively,  turning  his  conjoint  activities  to  the  task  of  redistributing 
the  values  of  nature  for  the  enrichment  of  human  life.  One  could,  perhaps, 
in  contrast  to  the  "physiological"  and  "natural"  economy  speak  of  tliis  as 
a  "human  social  economy."  But  this  is  unnecessary.^rdinarily  when  we 
speak  of  an  economy,  we  mean  the  human  activity  directed_toward  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  values  important  for  the  continuation 
and  enhancement  of  human  life.  No  people,  however  primitive,  is  known 
that  does  not  have  some  kind  of  economy. 

One  sometimes  hears  about  an  "economy  of  scarcity"  in  contrast  to 
an  "economy  of  abundance."  These  distinctions  are  actually  political  char- 
acterizations of  various  ways  in  which  economies  distribute  the  values 
they  produce.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  a  most  fundamen- 
tal point.  In  a  very  basic  sense  every  economy  seeks  to  be  an  economy  of 
abundance.  One  measures  the  success  of  a  given  economy  in  part  by  its 
capacity  to  produce  a  surplus  beyond  immediate  needs,  for  if  it  does  not 
produce  such  a  surplus  it  is  a  failure. 

The  kinds  of  communities  it  is  possible  to  form  depend,  in  part,  on  tlie 
nature  of  the  economy.  Until  tlie  1920's  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
man's  earliest  economy  rested  on  hunting.  A  community  of  hunters  is 
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limited  by  the  requirements  of  the  hunting  band.  Such  communities  are 
small  and  comparatively  mobile,  at  least  when  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
wild  game  about.  Property  conceptions  are  primarily  limited  to  personal 
property;  the  hunting  grounds  are  usually  communal.  Shelter  is  restricted. 
The  technology  centers  in  hunting  tools  and  weapons  and  preparation  of 
animal  products.  The  community  is  often  strongly  patriarchal  or  focused 
in  tlie  wan'ior-hunter.  Religion  is  penetrated  by  animistic  and  magical 
forms. 

The  students  of  early  economies  speculated  tliat  the  hunter  in  time 
found  a  way  to  secure  his  food  supply  by  domesticating  his  game  and  only 
killing  his  domesticated  creatures  for  food  when  needed.  He  ceased  to 
be  a  hunter  and  became  a  herdsman,  creating  larger  and  more  stable  com- 
munities. In  the  pastoral  community  property  conceptions  comprised 
ownership  of  animals  and  grazing  rights.  There  were  differences  in  wealth, 
and  a  new  kind  of  social  stratification  appeared  widi  owners  of  large  herds 
employing  or  enslaving  others.  Since  grazing  animals  had  to  have  grass, 
such  societies  were  nomadic,  following  the  pasture  lands  from  the  moun- 
tain meadows  to  the  watered  plains  in  the  cycle  of  the  year.  The  com- 
munity was  patriarchal  and  compact. 

Pastoral  nomadic  economies  were  assumed  to  be  followed  by  peasant 
agriculture.  Life  became  more  settled  and  complex.  Conceptions  of  landed 
property  appeared.  The  elders  rather  than  the  warriors  were  important 
as  the  holders  of  social  control.  The  women  acquired  new  skills  of  pottery 
making.  Animals  were  used  for  plowing  and  transportation.  The  lot  of  the 
woman  improved  since  she  had  a  household  over  which  to  preside. 

Finally  it  was  thought  that  after  i-udimentary  beginnings  at  various 
times  and  places,  commercial  and  industrial  types  of  economy  made  their 
appearance.  These  were  characterized  by  increasing  division  of  labor  in 
nonagricultural  pursuits.  They  supported  the  new  community  of  the  city. 
Finally,  the  industi'ial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies laid  the  foundations  for  the  national  communities  of  modem  times. ^ 

In  various  ways  recent  students  of  economic  history  have  modified 
this  scheme.  The  most  important  revisions  arise  from  a  different  estimate 
of  the  place  of  domestication.  For  a  number  of  reasons  the  conception  of 
a  shift  from  hunting  to  pastoral  nomadism  does  not  make  much  sense.  For 
one  thing,  the  psychology  is  wrong.  The  hunter's  attitude  toward  wild 
game  is  that  of  the  predator  rather  than  of  the  husbandman.  All  evidence 
suggests  that  so  long  as  man  was  a  hunter  the  only  domesticated  creature 
was  the  dog,  which,  incidentally,  may  have  been  of  assistance  in  the  hunt. 

Domestication  consists  basically  in  two  things:  the  artificial  control  of 
the  animal's  food  supply  and  providing  the  animal  with  artificial  protec- 

1  For  an  example  of  this  kind  of  schematization  of  the  sequence  of  human  economies 
see  Norman  Scott  Brian  Gras,  A  History  of  Agriculture  (New  York,  Crofts,  1925), 
pp.  3-21. 
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tion.  The  animal  is  fed  and  protected  by  man  in  a  manner  which  destroys 
its  native  autonomy  and  makes  it  dependent  on  man.  The  domestication 
process  begins  only  when  man  has  sufficient  food  for  himself  and  for  ani- 
mals as  well  or,  in  the  case  of  grass-eating  animals,  when  man  has  suf- 
ficient food  so  that  he  need  not  eat  the  animal  but  can  bring  it  under 
his  protection.  Once  the  domestication  process  begins,  it  builds  up  under 
its  own  force:  creatures  that  are  too  shy  or  too  mean  to  be  domesticated 
end  up  in  the  smokehouse.  Only  the  more  tractable  creatures  are  pre- 
served. 

Thus  pastoral  nomadism  is  misplaced  as  a  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment. It  represents  not  a  general  economic  stage  following  hunting  and 
gathering  but  a  specialty  which  develops  in  connection  with  agriculture. 
The  early  economic  stages  are  tlius  reordered  and  mankind  is  thought  of 
as  developing  from  a  food-gathering,  food-hunting  stage  to  a  food-produc- 
ing stage.  Pastoral  nomadism  is  merely  a  special  form  of  food  producing. 
Later  stages  of  economic  development  are  often  distinguished.  For  ex- 
ample, V.  Gordon  Childe  sets  down  the  following:  - 

1.  Somewhere  between  250,000  and  500,000  years  ago,  man  became  a  food 
gatherer  (what  H.  L.  Morgan  called  savagery).  This  kind  of  economy  is  still 
found  in  the  jungles  of  Malava,  Central  Africa,  northwestern  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Arctic. 

2.  About  10,000  years  ago,  man  (in  the  Near  East)  became  a  food  producer 
(what  H.  L.  Morgan  called  the  stage  of  barbarism) .  Many  societies  of  the  world 
are  still  in  this  stage. 

3.  About  5,000  years  ago,  man  (in  the  river  valleys  of  the  ancient  world) 
became  urban.  To  many  thinkers  this  marks  the  beginning  of  civilization: 
urban  society  underwent  development  of  (a)  the  Bronze  Age  and  (b)  the 
early  h-on  Age. 

4.  Feudalism  in  Europe,  the  next  great  stage,  tied  a  great  mass  of  semi- 
nomadic  barbarians  to  the  soil.  Feudalism  laid  the  foundations  for  an  urban- 
industrial  development  of  more  comprehensive  scope. 

5.  This  period  1750  to  1800  marks  the  beginning  of  a  bourgeois,  capitalistic 
economy  and  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  planet,  man  has  lived  in  rural 
communities.  From  perhaps  500,000  to  5,000  years  ago  he  could  live  in 
notliing  else.  For  about  5,000  years  some  men  have  lived  in  nonrural  com- 
munities, but  they  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Only  since  about  1750 
has  the  number  of  men  living  in  rural  communities  begun  rapidly  to  de- 
cline. 

FEUDAL    SOCIETY 

Modern  society  in  both  its  iTiral  and  urban  forms  ai'ose  out  of  Western 
feudal  society.  Feudal  society  organized  the  social  life  of  its  military  class 

-Gordon  Childe,  What  Happened  in  History  (Baltimore,  Pengruin  Books,  1946), 
pp.  17-19. 
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in  relations  of  personal  dependency.'^  Real  propeity  was  decisive  for  the 
structure  of  economic  and  social  life,  for  it  was  subject  to  a  graded  system 
of  rights  reflected  in  the  social  order.  Political  authority  was  dispersed 
among  the  socioeconomic  grades.  The  system  of  feudalism  was  dominant 
in  western  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries. 

The  foundation  of  feudal  society  was  the  rural  village  community.^  Two 
basic  types  of  rural  village  appeared.  In  south  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, village  lands  were  divided  into  rectangular  plots,  several  of  which 
were  owned  by  the  households.  A  biennial  rotation  of  crop  and  fallow  was 
practiced.  There  was  no  general  division  of  arable  land  for  crop  rotation. 
The  lands  were  plowed  by  the  light  teams  and  tlie  scratch-point  plow  of 
the  Romans. 

In  northern  Europe  and  England  the  arable  land  of  the  village  was  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  parts,  one  of  the  two  ( or  three  as  the  case  may  be ) 
being  left  in  fallow,  the  other  planted.  These  communal  fields  were  plowed 
by  mouldboard  plows  drawn  by  large  teams  of  four  to  eight  oxen  (die 
teams  were  built  up  of  animals  contributed  by  a  number  of  villagers ) .  Be- 
cause of  plow  technology  ( tlie  difficulty  of  turning  the  teams ) ,  the  land 
was  divided  into  long  strips. 

Agricultural  yields  were  low  ( in  England  about  10  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  compared  to  26  bushels  per  acre  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury )  because  manuring  was  not  practiced  and  sowing  was  broadcast  with 
unimproved  seeds.  The  plow  teams  needed  for  the  heavy  northern  soils 
had  to  be  large.  The  oxen  needed  to  be  fed  and  there  was  a  constant 
shortage  of  hay.  The  invention  of  the  horse  collar  made  it  possible  to  use 
the  horse,  but  although  he  was  faster  than  the  ox,  he  required  grain.  Only 
in  special  areas  did  the  horse-drawn  plow  prove  to  be  superior. 

In  the  village  each  house  had  its  gai'den  and  orchard.  Each  family 
owned  strips  in  the  fields  and  had  a  share  in  the  hay  crop.  The  tenant 
grazed  his  stock  on  the  common  pasture,  pastured  his  pigs  in  the  woods, 
and  gathered  fijrewood.  The  village  economy  was  communal:  plowing, 
reaping,  thresliing  were  carried  out  in  common;  pasture  and  woods  were 
shared.  The  village  herdsman  took  care  of  all  stock.  Social  life  centered 
in  the  church  and  village  festivals.  The  village  was  self-sufficient:  cloth 
was  made  by  village  women,  bread  and  beer  by  village  bakers,  furniture 
by  village  craftsmen,  tools  by  village  smiths. 

_The  real  base  of  medieval  society  was  the  seJf-sufficient  rural  village. 
But  there  were  strong  forces  at  work  to  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  the 
great  estate.  The  origins  of  the  peculiar  medieval  organization  of  the  great 
estate  were  multiple.  In  part  it  evolved  out  of  the  large  estates  of  Roman 
times,  originally  manned  by  slaves  but  increasingly  worked  by  semifree 

3  See  F.  L.  Ganshof,  Feudalism  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  1952),  "Summary." 
*  See   G.   G.   Coulton,   The  Medieval  Village    ( Cambridge,   Cambridge   University 
Press,  1925). 
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coloni.  On  these  estates  the  land  was  divided  into  parts  worked  for  the 
lord  and  the  tenants,  respectively.  The  villagers  cultivated  die  land  be- 
longing to  the  lord  (his  desmesne)  and  paid  him  various  rents  in  kind. 
It  is  possible  that  villages  founded  by  chieftains  tended  to  assume  the 
same  form  in  England,  north  France,  and  western  Germany.-^ 

The  soldier  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  mounted  knight,  protected  by 
shield,  helmet,  and  armor;  armed  with  battle-axe,  sword,  and  spear.  The 
internal  struggles  of  the  princes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Viking,  Moslem,  and  Magyar  on  the  outskirts  of  the  European  continental 
area,  on  the  other,  raised  the  mounted  soldier  to  unusual  importance.  The 
internal  and  external  conflicts  were  so  numerous  that  peasants  and  priests, 
village  and  church  establishments  were  dependent  on  the  mounted  knight 
for  protection.  For  their  pait  the  mounted  knights  disarmed  the  foot  sol- 
dier. 

Two  processes  proceeded  concomitantly,  the  militarization  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  medieval  society  and  the  ti'ansformation  of  the  lower  ranks  into 
a  semifree  condition.  Medieval  society  could  not  support  slavery  which 
makes  the  master  responsible  for  the  person  and  condition  of  the  slave. 
There  was  no  slave  market  to  provide  a  new  supply  of  slaves,  and  there 
was  no  liquid  wealth  with  which  to  purchase  them.  There  was  no  market 
for  the  peculiar  products  of  slave  labor.  The  semifree  serf  was  bound  by 
traditional  ties  to  his  lord,  but  he  was  permitted  to  have  his  own  family, 
raise  his  own  children,  consume  a  part  of  his  own  production.  He  was 
responsible  for  himself.  The  slave  was  rising  to  the  semifree  status  of 
serfdom.  However,  the  free  peasant  was  in  an  exposed  condition.  He 
tended  to  be  incorporated  in  the  system  eitlier  as  a  soldier  or  a  serf. 

The  military  technology  of  the  period  placed  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  self-equipped  knight.  Considerable  wealth  was  necessary  for  horses, 
armor,  weapons  and  related  equipment.  The  poor  peasant  could  not  afford 
to  be  a  knight.  At  the  same  time  the  rich  landlord  wanted  all  tlie  soldiers 
he  could  get.  There  was  only  one  way  this  was  possible.  It  became  cus- 
tomaiy  for  the  landlord  to  give  benefices  to  soldiers  who  became  vassals. 
In  time  the  benefices  ceased  being  grants  of  land  for  support  of  a  knight 
for  life  and  became  hereditary  claims  of  a  family  to  land  or  fiefs. 

Moreover,  there  was  not  only  a  tendency  by  the  landlord  to  develop 
vassals  obligated  to  himself;  he  tended,  in  turn,  to  tie  himself  to  more 
powerful  landlords  for  further  protection.  The  tie  of  tlie  superior  was  not 
as  close,  however,  as  the  hold  over  inferiors.  As  long  as  tlie  grant  of  land 
sufficient  to  support  a  knight  was  a  revocable  grant  for  life  (a  benefice), 
the  vassal  remained  subject  to  the  lord's  will.  However,  with  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  benefice  into  a  hereditaiy  right,  a  f eudum  or  fief,  a  consider- 
able fragmentation  of  audiority  occurred. 

5  See  Sidney  Painter,  A  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  Knopf,  1953), 
"Summary,"  pp.  94-122. 
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Vassalage  was  the  personal  element  of  feudalism.^  It  was  a  relation 
created  by  the  contact  of  commendation,  involving  the  act  of  homage, 
the  self -surrender  of  one  person  to  another  symbolized  by  the  placing  of 
the  hands  of  the  vassal  between  those  of  the  lord.  Homage  was  followed 
by  an  oath  of  fealty.  These  were  frequently  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial 
kiss.  At  times  a  written  contract  accompanied  the  ceremonies.  The  con- 
tract of  vassalage  was  mutual,  implying  obligations  of  fealty  and  homage. 
The  duties  of  the  vassal  involved  fealty  and  various  specific  obligations. 
The  military  service  due  the  lord  from  the  vassal  was  most  important.  The 
vassal  was  also  bound  to  assist  his  lord  by  his  advice.  The  obligations  of 
the  lord  paralleled  the  service  of  the  vassal.  The  lord  owed  his  vassal  pro- 
tection and  maintenance.  The  lord  was  also  bound  to  assist  his  vassal  by 
advice  and  to  act  justly  toward  him.  Maintenances  of  the  vassal  by  the 
lord  might  be  provided  by  either  maintaining  the  vassal  in  his  court  or 
granting  him  a  fief. 

The  property  formation  peculiar  to  feudalism  was  the  tenement  granted 
by  the  lord  to  his  vassal  to  secure  the  vassal's  maintenance  and  aid  him 
in  fulfilling  the  obligations  and  services  of  the  lord.  As  has  been  noted, 
the  grant,  at  first  revocable  for  life  (benefice)  evolved  into  a  hereditary 
property  claim  ( fief ) .  The  typical  fief  was  a  landed  estate  tliat  might  vary 
from  a  few  to  thousands  of  acres.  At  times  it  was  a  castle  with  no  land  at- 
tached.''' Originally  the  vassal  only  had  the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  the 
produce  of  a  fief,  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  change  it.  When  the  benefice 
began  to  assume  a  hereditary  character  in  the  direct  male  line  (by  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century)  the  vassal  acquired  most  of  the  rights  over  the  fief 
except  the  right  to  break  it  up. 

Although  feudal  institutions  ceased  to  be  the  most  fundamental  factor 
in  the  society  of  western  Europe  after  the  thirteenth  century,  numerous 
fragments  survived  into  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The 
survival  of  feudal  institutions  was  most  complete  in  the  case  of  fiefs,  which 
legally  became  a  kind  of  estate.  The  litigations  involved  in  a  transfer  of 
this  type  of  holding  gave  considerable  importance  to  feudal  courts.  After 
the  thirteenth  century,  men  of  bourgeois  origin  began  to  acquire  fiefs  as 
a  means  of  individual  social  ascent.  In  a  number  of  regions  the  fief  con- 
stituted a  lordship,  granting  its  possessor  powers  of  jurisdiction  and  claims 
to  honor. 

For  a  long  time  feudal  legal  institutions  were  used  politically  as  a  means 
of  creating  a  link  between  a  state  and  some  territory  the  lord  wished  to 
acquire.  Feudal  ties  supplied  pretexts  for  the  Great  Powers  to  carry  out 
wars  of  conquest.  The  feudal  obligation  on  the  vassal  of  giving  counsel 
to  his  lord  gave  rise  to  courts  of  justice  attended  by  vassals.  These  were 

^  See  Ganshof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-95. 
1 1bid.,  pp.  96-140. 
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components  in  the  formation  of  the  estates  and  the  rise  of  the  English 
Parhament. 

Despite  the  mihtarization  of  high  society  under  the  dominance  of  the 
medieval  knight,  the  marked  feature  of  the  period  was  the  deep-going 
pacification.  Warfare  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  warrior's  leisure-time 
pursuits  such  as  hunting  were  a  monopoly  of  the  knights.  Peasants  found 
hunting  or  in  possession  of  weapons  were  treated  brutally  and  were  often 
lynched  without  trial.  While  the  knight's  occupation  was  fighting  and 
while  he  fought  to  keep  his  vassals  in  hand  and  to  take  advantage  of  his 
neighbors,  medieval  warfare  was  more  of  a  game  than  an  extermination 
process.  The  plunder  of  peasant  villages  was  possible  but  not  particularly 
profitable.  Knights  found  that  the  only  persons  it  was  profitable  to  fight 
were  other  knights.  The  contests  of  knights  occurred  under  circumstances 
that  rarely  led  to  bloodshed.  To  kill  a  knight  was  more  dangerous  than 
to  best  him,  for  it  could  set  a  blood  feud  in  motion.  To  capture  him  and 
ransom  him  was  another  story.  Painter  gives  the  example  of  Gerard  de 
Fumival,  a  knight  of  King  John,  who  received  sufiicient  ransom  from  a 
kidnapped  Breton  noble  to  buy  his  son  the  heiress  to  an  English 
baronetcy.^  Even  the  wars  were  not  bloody.  In  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
fought  in  1217  by  a  total  of  1,400  knights,  one  knight  was  killed  to  every- 
one's horror.^  War  had  thus  been  transformed  into  a  form  of  economic 
and  status  competition  among  the  higher  circles  of  medieval  society. 

The  knightly  style  of  life  was  not  particularly  genteel  or  elevated  in 
other  ways.  A  favorite  pastime  was  hunting  on  horseback,  with  stag  and 
wild  boars  the  favored  game.  Hunting  with  hounds  and  falcons  was  also 
practiced.  After  the  afternoon  meal  (at  two  or  three)  the  castle  settled 
down  to  some  form  of  entertainment.  Painter  observes  that  King  John 
of  England  thought  a  hanging  was  an  ideal  fonn  of  after-dinner  diversion. 
Most  were  not  so  sadistic.  Storytellers,  minstrels,  tumblers,  dancing  bears, 
and  dancing  girls  were  favorite  forms  of  medieval  diversion.  The  knight 
often  drank  to  excess  and.  Painter  observes,  frequently  filled  his  castle 
with  prostitutes.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  beat  his  servants  or  his  wife  and 
in  general  had  the  complete  run  of  his  particular  castle.  Public  law  was 
ineffective  against  the  knights.  Painter  tells  of  a  case  in  wliich  a  girl  was 
abducted  on  the  highway  and  taken  to  the  knight's  house  and  raped.  The 
court  accepted  the  knight's  defense  that  he  did  not  know  she  was  not 
in  the  house  of  her  own  free  will.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  individual  castle 
the  only  limits  on  the  amount  of  brutality  that  could  appear  were  tlie 
development  of  a  condition  that  exploded  it  by  revolt  from  the  inside. 
Toward  another  knight,  however,  too  much  brutality  could  outrage  an 
armed  opponent. 

The  pacification  of  this  predominantly  rural  society    (in  fourteentli- 

^Ibid.,  p.  118. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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century  England  no  more  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  people  were  towns- 
men )  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  hard  constructive  work  it  sustained.  In 
order  to  set  up  their  sons  in  castles  of  their  own,  the  lords  took  the  lead 
in  promoting  forest-  and  swamp-clearing  schemes.  To  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  peasants  who  had  to  endure  the  back-breaking  work 
involved,  many  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  them  to  lighten  their 
burden  of  traditional  obligations. 

The  average  man  had  reason  to  improve  his  productivity,  for  he  had  a 
share  in  the  produce  of  his  labor.  The  technical  basis  for  modern 
society  in  both  its  rural  and  nonrural  forms  was  laid  in  medieval  times. 
More  systematic  use  was  made  of  animal  power  for  routine  tasks  than 
previously.  There  was  far  more  use  of  mechancial  power,  together  with 
a  series  of  inventions  making  this  possible.  Water-  and  wind-powered 
mills  were  used  for  corn  grinding.  The  nailed  horseshoe  and  rigid  horse 
collar  made  the  creature  usable  for  tasks  previously  confined  to  the  ox. 
The  tandem  harness  was  invented,  showing  the  increased  undertaking  of 
tasks  requiring  the  pyramiding  of  units  of  animal  power.  Oxen  were  in- 
creasingly substituted  for  human  porters.  Shipping  was  improved  by 
means  of  better  rigging,  better  sails,  fixed  rudders,  and  use  of  the  compass. 
The  windmill  was  used  for  fulling  cloth,  and  the  crank  in  building  opera- 
tions. An  improved  blast  furnace  made  iron  casting  possible.  The  wheel- 
barrow and  spinning  wheel  were  invented.  The  mouldboard  plow  was 
developed.  The  same  inventive  tendencies  were  manifest  in  every  area 
from  the  development  of  spectacles,  weight-driven  clocks,  and  gunpowder 
to  printing.^*' 

The  properties  of  the  feudal  order  are  of  interest  not  only  because  of  its 
relation  to  our  society  but  because  its  contrast  with  our  society  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  much  sociological  interpretating. 

TONNIES    GEMEINSCHAFT    AND    GESELLSCHAFT    AS 

INTERPRETATIONS    OF    MEDIEVAL    AND 

MODERN    SOCIETY 

Ferdinand  Tonnies  gave  a  famous  and  influential  formulation  of  the 
contrast  between  medieval  and  modern  society.  Tonnies  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Henry  Sumner  Maine  who  had  traced  the  development  of 
modem  society  out  of  ancient  legal  forms.  Maine  believed  that  when 
one  digs  into  the  past  of  Western  man,  he  comes  to  a  time  when  men  lived 
in  large  families,  with  each  family  under  the  domination  of  a  powerful 
male  who  held  extensive  powers  over  all  family  members.  At  such  a  time 
any  given  individual's  life  was  organized  by  his  status  in  the  patriarchal 
family.  Later  on  groups  based  on  territory  came  to  compete  with  kinship 
groups.  It  became  necessary  for  these  new  groups  to  tear  the  individual 

10  See  Marion  Gibbs,  Feudal  Order  (New  York,  Henry  Schuinan,  1953),  pp.  5  ff. 
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from  the  context  of  the  kin  group  and  organize  his  relation  to  others  on 
new  principles.  In  time  the  individual's  relation  to  society  was  determined 
by  the  contracts,  legally  enforceable,  which  the  individual  made.  To 
Maine,  contemporary  man  is  the  end  product  of  a  development  from  status 
to  contract.  Various  other  people  have  tried  to  formulate  the  peculiarities 
of  modern  society.  Thomas  Hobbes.,  for  example,  conceived  pohtical 
society  as  potentially  at  war — each  against  all — but  held  at  peace  by  the 
power  of  the  state.  To  Tonnies  it  seemed  that  Hobbes  had  described 
modern  man's  political  life  as  well  as  Maine  had  described  his  economic 
life. 

Tonnies  was  powerfully  influenced  not  only  by  Maine  and  Hobbes  but 
by  the  nineteenth-century  idealists  and  social  evolutionists.  Man's  be- 
havior, Tonnies  believed,  was  influenced  by  the  two  forces  represented  by 
his  feeling  and  his  thought.  Human  social  development  was  an  evolution 
of  man's  natural  and  rational  wills,  respectively,  and  of  the  types  of  society 
they  made  possible,  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft,  depending  upon  the 
predominance  of  the  natural  or  rational  will. 

For  Tonnies,  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  represented  contrasts  be- 
tween total  societies.  They  were  also  contrasts  between  what  society  had 
been  and  what  it  has  become.  Tonnies  compared  these  societies  in  terms  of 
their  predominant  type  of  social  relationship  (the  way  in  which  indi- 
viduals came  into  contact  with  one  another ) ,  their  social  organization  ( key 
institution  around  which  others  were  arranged),  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  form  of  property,  the  type  of  law,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  social  bond  (the  sentiment  which  linked  one  individual  to  another 

Tonnies  Gemelnschaff  and  Gesellschaft 
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in  the  whole).  There  were  many  additional  contrasts  developed  by 
Tonnies,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  typical.^^ 

Tonnies  brilliantly  summed  up  many  important  differences  between 
medieval  and  modern  society  in  these  concepts.  Whether  incorporated  in  a 
seignorial  manor  or  not,  the  medieval  village  was  a  co-operative  sti'ucture. 
All  students  of  the  middle  ages  are  agreed  on  the  self-sufficing  character  of 
the  medieval  village  which  was  isolated  from  neighboring  villages.  The 
village  ranged  in  size  from  50  to  500.  The  average  peasant  probably  never 
knew  more  than  200  or  300  persons  in  his  entire  life.  They  had  to  be 
friends,  neighbors  or  relations.  His  vocabulary  was  less  than  600  words. 
His  parish  priest  was  not  bound  to  preach  to  him  more  tlian  four  times  a 
year.  But  the  peasant's  life  and  his  family  were  dear  to  him  for  they  were 
all  he  had  on  earth. ^^  The  only  law  he  knew  was  that  of  the  manor.  By 
contrast,  modem  American  farmer  produces  for  the  market,  pays  taxes 
to  the  same  government,  and  in  general  remains  subject  to  tlie  same  kind 
if  not  the  same  officials  as  his  city  cousin. 

In  the  medieval  world,  the  peasant  family  was  the  key  to  tlie  indi- 
vidual's life.  The  family  was  the  key  to  the  socioeconomic  order  of 
medieval  knighthood  as  well.  Even  in  warfare  where  the  feudal  relation- 
ship was  all-important.  Painter  has  observed  that  the  family  was  a  close 
second  to  contractual  obligations.  A  lord  going  into  war  relied  as  much  on 
his  lignage,  his  relatives,  as  on  his  vassals. ^^  Lords  without  feudal  ties  de- 
pended on  family  ties.  Members  of  a  family  often  united  for  conjoint  ad- 
vancement. It  was  in  this  manner  that  members  of  the  house  of  Clare 
obtained  a  dominant  position  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century  and  were 
able  to  resist  King  John  100  years  later.  By  contrast,  the  modern  American 
farm  family  tends  to  experience  a  weakening  of  ties  with  its  departed 
members  comparable  to  the  weakening  of  urban  family  ties.  The  true  cen- 
ter to  the  order  of  tlie  American  farmer's  institutions  is  the  market  and 
the  state. 

Tonnies  described  the  individual  in  the  Gemeinschaft  as  a  self;  the  in- 
dividual in  a  Geselhchaft  as  a  person.  The  medieval  individual  at  best 
knew  only  a  few  hundred  persons  in  his  entire  life;  and,  conversely,  they 
knew  him  for  Hfe.  No  one  had  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  an  individual's  reli- 
abiHty,  for  the  individual's  entire  history  was  available.  While  an  in- 
dividual under  such  circumstances  bears  very  fundamental  similarities  to 
otliers,  within  the  framework  of  this  similaiity  he  has  no  choice  but  to  be 
uniquely  what  he  is.  He  has  little  opportunity  ever  to  play  at  being  some- 
thing different;  it  would  convince  no  one.  He  is  a  self.  Modern  man, 
3^ether  he  is  working  in  a  rural  or  urban  pursuit,  comes  into  contact 

11  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Society,  trans,  by  Charles  P.  Loomis 
(New  York,  American  Book,  1940). 

12  Coulton,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

13  Painter,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
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with  thousands  of  persons  he  will  never  meet  again.  A  high  degree  of 
superficial  formalism  of  his  behavior  necessarily  occurs,  for  his  contact 
with  others  is  an  intersection  of  surfaces.  Much  importance  attaches  to  the 
way  he  dresses,  talks  and  acts,  for  these  are  the  signals  of  his  class  and 
status.  It  is  even  possible  for  occupations  to  develop  that  capitalize  on 
this.  The  confidence  man  operates  with  the  world  of  personal  appearance. 
The  individual's  unique  identity  becomes  an  official  formula  contained 
in  his  driver's  license,  social  security  number,  AGO  card,  or  any  of  a 
hundred  other  official  records.  The  individual  has  been  transformed  into 
a  person.  Modem  rural  man  does  not  difiFer  essentially  from  urban  man 
in  this;  at  best  any  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

Tonnies  had  a  convincing  point  in  isolating  the  form  of  property  as  a 
significant  institution  in  the  economic  life  of  a  society.  In  the  medieval 
world  one's  relation  to  property  in  land  was  related  to  almost  every  other 
feature  of  his  life.  The  one  completely  free  man  was  the  owner  of  a  castle. 
The  peasant's  traditional  attachment  to  village  lands  was  the  source  of 
his  livelihood  and  importance  in  village  afiFairs.  The  landlord  who  wished 
to  press  a  vassal  into  his  service  had  to  grant  him  a  benefice  or  fief  in 
landed  property  sufficient  for  his  support.  The  general  social  groupings 
coming  out  of  tliis  system  took  their  name  logically  as  estates.  In  the  mod- 
ern world  many  forms  of  property  other  than  land  or  possessions  have 
significance.  The  land  itself  is  computed  in  terms  of  its  money  value. 

While  in  the  medieval  world  the  only  effective  law  was  that  of  the 
manors,  in  no  respect  either  in  rural  or  urban  settings  is  family  law  a  major 
component  in  social  control.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  while 
the  social  controls  in  the  medieval  world  were  of  a  customary  and  informal 
type,  in  the  modern  world  they  tend  to  be  increasingly  formal  and  im- 
personal. 

GEMEINSCHAFT    AND    GESELLSCHAFT  AS 
INTERPRETATIONS  OF    AMERICAN 
RURAL    SOCIETY 

In  his  review  of  the  development  of  rural  sociology,  Edmund  Brunner 
notes  that  the  concepts  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  have  provided 
the  basis  for  one  of  the  few  attempts  at  a  comprehensive  theoretical  in- 
terpretation of  American  rural  life.  This  theoretical  position  has  been 
advanced  most  vigorously  by  Charles  Loomis,  though  not  exclusively  by 
him.  Brunner  himself  in  reviewing  studies  of  community  formations  in 
rural  America  had  observed  that  a  pure  Gemeinschaft  is  not  to  be  found 
except  in  isolated  cases  like  the  Indian  commimity  of  the  Soudiwest,  El 
Cerrito.^^  When  he  had  first  made  this  observation  Brunner  had  proposed 

1*  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  The  Growth  of  a  Science  (New  York,  Harper,  1957), 
p.  38. 
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the  construction  of  a  scale  or  continuum  of  societies  ranging  from  com- 
plete Gemeinschaft  to  complete  Gesellschaft}^  The  most  comprehensive 
attempt  to  construct  a  scale  of  community  formations  of  this  type  is 
Loomis  and  Beegle's  10-point  scale  of  Gemeinschaft  to  Gesellschajt}^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tonnies  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  were 
brilliant  summaries  of  the  differences  between  medieval  and  modem 
society.  However,  nothing  is  easier  to  prove  than  the  fact  that,  except  for 
a  survival  or  two  from  peasant  society,  the  Gemeinschaft  as  a  type  of 
com,munitij  does  not  exist  in  America,  and  it  is  only  a  minor  formation  in 
Europe.  To  be  applied  with  any  plausibility  to  contemporary  society, 
Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  had  to  suffer  a  sea  change.  In  Loomis  and 
Beegle's  account  they  cease  to  be  contrasting  types  of  society  and  become 
contrasting  types  of  "social  system."  A  social  system  is  defined  as  any 
concrete  or  co-operative  social  structure.  From  the  examples  given  by 
Loomis  and  Beegle  one  must  assume  that  a  social  system  is  any  group:  a 
football  team,  a  local  Farm  Bureau  unit,  a  family,  a  church  congregation, 
a  school,  or  even  a  silo-filling  ring.^^ 

Since  a  social  system  is  any  group,  its  components  will  hardly  be 
identical  with  those  of  a  society.  As  types  of  society  or  conmiunities, 
Tonnies'  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  were  composed  of  many  groups 
(social  systems  in  Loomis  and  Beegle's  sense)  ordered  in  peculiar  ways. 
The  units  of  Tonnies'  types  were  such  things  as :  a  type  of  social  organiza- 
tion, characteristic  social  relations,  a  dominant  kind  of  personality  forma- 
tion, a  kind  of  property,  a  kind  of  formal  social  control,  and  a  kind  of 
informal  social  control.  Since  Loomis  and  Beegle's  social  systems  are 
not  communities  but  groups,  the  components  are  different:  (1)  roles — 
what  is  expected  of  individuals  in  given  situations;  (2)  status — ranking 
of  the  individual  by  others  of  the  group;  (3)  authority — power  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  group  over  others;  (4)  rights  and  duties — immunities  and 
obligations  of  persons  in  the  group;  (5)  ends  and  objectives — what  in- 
dividuals expect  to  get  out  of  the  group;  (6)  norms — rules  governing  the 
means  for  achieving  the  ends  of  the  group;  and  (7)  territoriality — the 
location  of  the  group.^^ 

Though  one  might  have  expected  in  setting  up  the  characteristics  of  a 
Gemeinschaft  and  a  Gesellschaft  Loomis  and  Beegle  would  have  con- 
trasted them  in  terms  of  these  seven  items  ( roles,  status,  authority,  rights 
and  duties,  ends  and  objectives,  norais  and  territoriality),  they  actually 
contrasted  them  in  terms  of  four  items:  (1)  the  rational  or  nonrational 
character  of  action,  (2)  the  co-operative  or  contractual  character  of  action, 

15  Edmund  de  S.  Bninner,  "Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  in  Rural  Communities," 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  2,  No.  1  (March,  1942),  pp.  75-77. 

16  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Rural  Social  Systems,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1950). 

17  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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(3)  the  formality  or  informality  of  action,  and  (4)  the  degree  to  which 
the  individual's  role  outside  the  group  is  dependent  on  those  inside  the 
group. 

Loomis  and  Beegfe's  Contrasting  Types  of  Familistic  Gemeinschaft 
and  Contractual  Gesellschaff 


TYPE  OF  GROUP 

SOCIAL 

Familistic                              Contractual 

CHARACTERISTIC 

Gemeinschaft                           Gesellschaft 

1.  Predominant  type  of 
action 

2.  Co-operativeness  or  in- 
dividual   responsibility 

3.  Range  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  system 
as  a  whole 

4.  Comprehensiveness  or 
lack  of  comprehen- 
siveness of  control  of 
the  system  over  indi- 
vidual's whole  life 


Nonrational  (sacred,  tra- 
ditional emotional) 

Complete  responsibility 
of  individual  for  whole  or 
"community  of  Fate" 

Diffuse 


Required  integration  of 
roles  in  and  out  of  group 
(individual  not  permitted 
to  play  inconsistent  out- 
side roles) 


Rational 

Limited  responsibility  of 
individual  for  fate  of 
others 

Specific 


Roles   outside   the   group 
unrelated  to  those  within 


It  is  obvious  that  if  one  is  going  to  construct  a  continuum  of  variation 
between  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  conceived  in  this  manner  and  if 
one  is  going  to  examine  type  of  action,  co-operativeness,  range  of  respon- 
sibility, and  comprehensives  of  the  system's  conti-ol  over  tlie  individual  as 
the  main  items,  one  will  have  not  one  scale  but  four.  This  appears  in  Loo- 
mis and  Beegle's  description  of  three  types  of  groups:  a  family  of  the  Old 
Order  Amish,  a  ditch  association  of  El  Cerrito,  and  a  government  bureau. 
They  ranked  these  groups  on  the  four  scales. 

Ranking  of  Amish  Family   (A),  Ditch  Associates   (D),  and  Government  Bureau    (G), 
in  Four  Scales  of  Gemeinschaft  to  Gesellschaft 


Scale 

Familistic 
Gemeinschaft 

Contractual 
Gesellschaft 

1. 

Action    type:    nonrational 
to  rational 

5     4 
A 

32101234     5 
D                           G 

2. 

Co-operativeness    or   indi- 
vidualism 

A 

D 

G 

3. 

Diffuseness    or    specificity 
of  individual  responsibility 

A 

D 

G 

Comprehensiveness  or  lack 
thereof  of  systems'  control 
of  individual's  outside  life 


A 


D 
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Before  examining  this  critically  it  may  be  noted  that  Loomis  and 
Beegle  are  not  the  only  persons  to  find  a  revised  version  of  Tonnies 
Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  to  be  the  primary  hope  for  an  adequate 
theory  of  sociology.  The  discussions  of  Loomis  and  Beegle  are  closely 
parallel  to  those  of  Talcott  Parsons.  Who  most  influenced  whom  is  of  no 
importance  here.  They  are  trying  to  do  essentially  the  same  thing.  A  year 
after  Rural  Social  Systems,  Pai-sons  published  The  Social  System}^  Like 
Loomis  and  Beegle,  Parsons  makes  the  social  system  the  primary  unit  of 
analysis  and  defines  it  similarly.^" 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  terms  ...  a  social  system  consists  in  a 
plurality  of  individual  actors  interacting  with  each  other  in  a  situation  which 
has  at  least  a  physical  or  enviionmental  aspect,  actors  who  are  motivated  in 
terms  of  a  tendency  to  the  "optimization  of  gratification"  and  whose  relation 
to  their  situations,  including  each  other,  is  defined  and  mediated  in  terms  of 
a  system  of  culturally  structured  and  shared  symbols. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  social  system  as  conceived  by  Loomis-Beegle 
are  already  contained  in  Parsons'  very  definition  of  a  social  system  ( ends 
and  objectives  and  territoriality).  In  his  discussion  Parsons  adds  the 
others  (norms,  rights,  authority),  placing  particular  emphasis  upon  status 
and  roles. ^^ 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  status  and  roles,  or  the  status-role  bundle, 
are  not  in  the  general  attributes  of  the  actor,  but  are  units  of  the  social  system, 

Parsonian  Role  Definitions  (Dichotomous  Role-Definitions) 
and  Types  of  Social  Systems 


PATTERN 
VARIABLES 


TYPES  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Gemeinschaft  Gesellschaft 


1.  Type  of  emotional  in- 
volvement of  individ- 
ual with  others 

2.  Co-operativeness  or  in- 
dividualism 

3.  Range  of  individual 
responsibility 

4.  Basis  for  valuing  other 
individuals  in  the  sys- 
tem 

5.  Comprehensiveness  or 
lack  of  comprehensive- 
ness of  control  of  the 
system  over  tlie  indi- 
vidual's whole  life 


AfFectivity 

Collectivity  orientation 
DiflFuseness 


AflFective  neutrality 

Self-orientation 
Specificity 


Ascription  (for  what  they         Achievement     (for    what 
are)  they  achieve) 


Particularism 


Universalism 


19  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (Glencoe,  III,  Free  Press,  1951). 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  25, 
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though  having  a  given  status  may  sometimes  be  treated  as  an  attribute.  But  the 
status-role  is  analogous  to  the  particle  of  mechanics,  not  to  mass  or  velocity. 

For  Parsons,  the  manner  in  which  role-definitions  may  be  made  ( Parsons 
calls  these  pattern  variables)  gives  rise  to  contrasting  types  of  social 
systems.  Placed  in  a  table.  Parsons'  similarity  with  Loomis  and  Beegle 
and  his  ultimate  derivation  from  Tonnies  are  evident.^^ 

The  theoretical  schemes  of  Loomis  and  Beegle,  on  the  one  hand,  Talcott 
Parsons,  on  the  other,  are  essentially  similar.  Of  the  two  modem  versions 
of  Tonnies'  theory,  that  of  Loomis  and  Beegle  is  the  more  research 
oriented.  It  attempts  to  cut  through  the  crude  dichotomous  formulations 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  social  system  and  transpose  tliem  into  10-point 
scales. 

The  one  unmistakable  value  in  the  Loomis-Beegle-Parsons  revision  of 
Tonnies  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  is  the  development  of  a  taxonomic 
schema.  This  has  been  clearly  seen  by  Parsons.-^ 

If  the  derivation  of  these  five  alternative  pairs  from  possibilities  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  basic  components  of  the  action  system  has  been  correct,  if  they 
are  in  fact  all  on  the  same  level  of  generality  and  are  exhaustive  of  the  relevant 
logical  possibilities  on  that  level,  they  may  be  held  to  constitute  a  system.  Then, 
on  the  relevant  level,  which,  as  we  shall  see  is  only  one  which  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered, their  permutations  and  combinations  should  yield  a  system  of  types  of 
possible  role-expectation  pattern,  on  the  relational  level,  namely  defining  the 
pattern  of  orientation  to  the  actors  in  the  role  relationship.  This  system  will 
consist  of  their  two  types,  which  may  in  tiun  be  grouped  into  a  smaller  number 
of  more  fundamental  ones. 

By  retaining  his  "pattern  variables"  in  dichotomous  form.  Parsons  has 
only  32  possible  types  of  social  systems.  Since  Loomis  and  Beegle  may 
only  have  been  illusti-ating  the  value  of  their  analysis,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  there  are  many  more  than  four  items  on  which  social  systems  vary. 
Since  each  item  may  vary  within  a  range  of  10  points,  Loomis  and  Beegle 
have  established  the  basis  for  a  much  more  complicated  classification  of 
social  systems  than  Parsons. 

A  mere  set  of  taxonomic  principles  is  rarely  of  interest.  The  act  of 
carrying  out  a  systematic  classification  of  the  events  studied  by  a  science 
is  a  signal  service,  even  though  the  principles  of  classification  are  not 
particulai"ly  "scientific"  (that  is,  arising  out  of  the  theoretical  principles 
established  by  the  science ) .  One  of  the  services  performed  by  Loomis  and 
Beegle  is  the  serious  beginning  they  have  made  in  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  rural  groups. 

Having  defined  a  social  system  as  the  equivalent  of  a  group  and  having 
proposed  the  application  of  a  series  of  10-position  scales  to  each,  Loomis 
and  Beegle  had  posed  a  job  of  fantastic  proportions.  There  ai-e  several 

22  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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dozens  of  major  variations  in  the  families  of  the  United  States  and  him- 
dreds  of  sub  variations.  The  appHcation  of  Loomis  and  Beegle's  many 
scales  to  the  family  alone  constitutes  a  task  of  considerable  proportions. 
It  goes  without  saying  tliat  Loomis  and  Beegle  did  not  attempt  this. 
Rather,  they  confined  themselves  to  a  review  of  some  major  types  and  vari- 
ations of  groups  from  a  rather  more  systematic  point  of  view  than  before. 

In  their  review  of  the  rural  family,  for  example,  Loomis  and  Beegle 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  possesses  more  familistic  Gemeinschaft-\ike 
attributes  than  the  urban  family.  Rural  families  are  larger  tlian  ru-ban 
families.  They  found  that  the  farm  population  of  tlie  United  States  in  1940 
contained  484  children  under  five  for  each  1,000  women  of  cliild-bearing 
age,  in  contrast  to  257  childi'en  per  1,000  women  in  urban  areas.  More  rural 
than  urban  people  reside  in  private  houses,  are  married,  are  married  early, 
and  stay  married  longer.  The  rural  family  is  more  self-sufficient  than  the 
urban  family  and  spends  more  of  its  income  on  the  fann.-^ 

Next  to  kinship  systems,  cliques  and  friendsliip  systems  are  most  im- 
portant among  those  facilitating  farming  practice,  according  to  Loomis 
and  Beegle.  They  conclude  that  the  more  kinship  and  clique  groups 
coincide,  the  more  the  group  is  familistic  Gemeinschaftr^ 

A  variety  of  locality  or  settlement  patterns  were  reviewed.  Settlement 
patterns  were  distinguished  into  "center"  and  "field"  types.  Over  one  half, 
or  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  center  pursuits.  A  char- 
acteristic of  urban  centers  in  the  United  States  is  the  tendency  of  settle- 
ments to  string  along  the  road,  dramatizing  the  penetration  of  "center" 
(urban)  patterns  into  the  "field."  In  the  United  States,  the  closer  the 
rural  township  to  a  city,  the  lower  its  birth  rate  and  the  more  urban  its 
culture.^^ 

In  reviewing  the  nn-al  regions,  Loomis  and  Beegle  accepted  the  usual 
breakdown:  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Wheat  Belt,  the  Corn  Belt,  tlie  Dairy 
Areas,  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas;  Range-Livestock  Areas  and 
Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas.  These  are  said  to  vary  in  their  degree  of 
Gemeinschaft-like  elements.  The  Cotton  Belt  contains  33  per  cent  of  the 
farm  population;  it  has  a  high  birth  rate,  a  low  level  of  living,  a  high 
proportion  of  native  American  stock,  and  a  high  proportion  of  nonwhite 
nonowners.  Cotton  is  king;  agriculture  is  relatively  unmechanized.  It  is 
highly  Gemeinschaft-like. 

The  Wheat  Belt  contains  4  per  cent  of  the  farm  population.  Relatively 
little  produce  is  consumed  by  the  family;  the  level  of  income  is  liigh;  the 
birth  rate  is  low.  Machinery  inventories  are  high;  neighborhoods  are  weak, 
with  few  churches.  The  Farmer's  Union  is  strong.  It  is  relatively 
Gesellschaft-like. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  131-132. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  170-171. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  246-247. 
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The  Com  Belt  contains  14  per  cent  of  the  rural  population.  Single  crop 
activities  are  less  characteristic  than  in  Cotton  and  Wheat  areas.  Hog 
breeding  is  important.  There  is  a  high  level  of  hving,  large  income,  and 
low  birth  rate.  The  area  clings  to  the  one-room  school.  Farms  are  mech- 
anized, and  special  interest  groups  are  organized  around  commodities. 
The  general  farmer's  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau,  is  strongest  in  this 
area.  It  is  relatively  Gesellschaft-like. 

The  Dairy  Area  accounts  for  12  per  cent  of  the  farm  population.  A  high 
rate  of  owner-operation  prevails.  The  value  of  products  consumed  at 
home  is  high.  Producers'  co-operatives  are  strong,  and  many  interest 
groups  appear.  The  Grange  is  the  strongest  farm  organization  in  a  large 
part  of  the  ai'ea.  It  is  fairly  Gemeinschaft-Uke. 

The  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  contain  approximately  19  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  FamiHstic  Gemeinschaft  traits  are  most 
characteristic  of  these  areas:  high  birth  rate  and  low  levels  of  income, 
living,  and  mechanization.  Neighbors  are  informal  and  congenial.  Families 
produce  many  products  at  home  for  home  use.  The  family  is  dominant, 
and  ownership  is  high. 

The  Range- Livestock  Areas  contain  4  per  cent  of  the  population,  occupy 
the  largest  land  area,  and  include  the  most  diverse  cultural  group.  The 
livestock  industry  dominates  all  else;  it  is  well  organized.  There  are  few 
open  countiy  churches.  These  areas  are  quite  Gesellschaft-like. 

Tlie  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  contain  3  per  cent  of  the  farm 
population.  Factory  fanns  are  fomied  in  the  California  area  with  labor- 
management  cleavages.  Elsewhere  the  family  farm  prevails.  The  areas 
usually  have  low  birth  rates  and  high  levels  of  income  and  hving.  In  the 
Mormon  area,  however,  high  levels  of  living  are  correlated  with  high  birth 
rates.^^ 

Loomis  and  Beegle  also  investigated  social  sti-ata  as  social  systems, 
educational  groups  as  social  systems,  and  the  rural  school,  rural  govern- 
ment, and  rural  sei^vice  agencies  as  social  systems.  Typical  judgments  of 
these  various  systems  are  the  following:  (1)  The  increasing  number  of 
seasonal  and  transient  laborers  is  related  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  nonfamily  farm  economy;  (2)  The  rural  minister  forms  a  part  of  the 
middle  class,  the  class  most  influenced  by  contractual  Geselbchaft-iorms; 
( 3 )  Rm-al  school  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  basis  of  the  trade 
center  increase  convenience  but  are  accompanied  by  tlie  loss  of  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  ties,  and  values;  (4)  Local  rural  government  is  a  mixtm'e 
of  elements  of  tlie  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Geselhchaft, 
witli  many  of  its  weaknesses  due  to  the  personal  and  local  nature  of  the 
system;  (5)  The  farms  of  the  nation  are  increasingly  assuming  tlie  char- 
acteristics of  a  middle-class  operation  with  formal  organizations  for 
political  and  economic  action;  ( 6 )  The  farmers'  movements  are  primai'ily 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  303-306. 
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attempts  to  adjust  to  price  and  market  regimes;  (7)  Some  of  the  primary 
problems  faced  by  various  rural  agencies  of  government  arise  out  of  local 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  traits;  (8)  Because  they  are  more  Gesellschaft- 
oriented,  extension  agents  are  able  to  reach  well-to-do  farmers  relatively 
more  easily  than  they  can  reach  lower-income  groups;  (9)  The  appearance 
of  the  rural  social  worker  marks  the  breakdown  of  the  sympathy  which 
rural  people  once  had  for  the  unfortunate  but  which  was  insufficient  to 
withstand  the  depression;  ( 10 )  Public  welfare  has  become  a  co-operative 
federal,  state,  and  county  enterprise  with  many  professional  services. 

The  major  gain  made  by  Loomis  and  Beegle  in  transforming  Tonnies' 
concept  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  from  descriptions  of  entire  com- 
munities to  descriptions  of  special  groups  was  the  achievement  of  a 
systematic  point  of  view  for  classifying  various  properties  of  the  almost 
endlessly  varied  groups  of  contemporary  rural  life.  However,  instead  of 
carrying  out  a  classification,  they  contented  themselves  with  estimating 
the  amount  of  Gemeinschaft-pioperties  various  groups  display.  Presum- 
ably one  is  able  by  this  procedure  to  discover  just  how  far  a  given  social 
group  is  different  from  the  middle  ages. 

SUMMARY 

-Any  completely  developed  Qommunity  involves  collective  action  to 
_make  a  living.  An  economy  represents  systematic  interhuman  effort  to 
■-produce  and  distribute  the  material  values  needed  to  promote  life.  Every 
-complete  community  has  an  economy  as  one  of  its  important  subparts. 

The  economies  of  the  world — hunting  and  gathering,  agricultural,  de- 
veloped agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial — have  unique  potentials 
for  the  formation  of  human  communities.  For  a  large  part  of  man's  history 
his  communities  have  been  rural,  resting  upon  agricultural  economies. 
Until  the  very  threshold  of  modem  times  most  men  hved  in  rural  com- 
munities. As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Western  European  man  was 
94  per  cent  rural. 

The  rural  society  of  feudalism,  out  of  which  modem  urban  industrial 
society  arose,  was  composed  of  self-suflScient  peasant  villages  and  seigno- 
rial  manors.  These  rural  communities  were  comparatively  seff-sufficient. 
They  produced  most  of  the  things  they  needed.  They  rested  on  co- 
operative patterns  of  work.  The  family  was  tlie  dominant  institution.  The 
law  was  manorial. 

Some  students  have  taken  the  contrast  between  medieval  society  and 
modern  society  as  a  primary  basis  for  analyzing  both  historical  develop- 
ment and  contemporary  social  issues:  Henry  Sumner  Maine  drew  a  con- 
trast between  societies  resting  on  status  and  those  resting  on  contract; 
August  Comte  conti-asted  theological  with  industrial  societies;  Emile 
Durkheim  and  Herbert  Spencer  drew  a  distinction  between  societies  rest- 
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ing  on  mechanical  solidarity  and  societies  resting  on  organic  solidarity; 
Robert  Park  drew  a  distinction  between  sacred  societies  and  secular 
societies;  Robert  Redfield  conti'asted  folk  and  secular  societies. 

One  of  the  most  famous  persons  to  develop  such  contrasts  was  Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies  who  drew  a  distinction  between  the  Gemeinschaft  and  Ge- 
sellschaft.  Such  societies  differed  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  action  and  occur- 
ring in  each  (traditonal  and  emotional  vs.  rational);  the  kinds  of  rela- 
tions that  predominate  in  each  (co-operative  and  neighborly  vs.  contrac- 
tual and  official);  the  kind  of  institutional  order  (family-dominated 
vs.  market-  and  state-dominated);  the  kind  of  property  prominent  in  each 
(landed  property  vs.  money  and  wealth);  the  kind  of  law  securing  social 
control  (family  law  vs.  legislative  law);  and  tlie  nature  of  the  social  bond 
(concord  and  religion  vs.  public  opinion  and  legislation). 

Some  major  contemporary  students  including  Talcott  Parsons,  Charles 
Loomis,  and  J.  Allan  Beegle  have  adapted  Tonnies'  concepts  of  Geniein- 
scliaft  and  Gesellschaft  to  contemporary  conditions  by  sliifting  tlieir  refer- 
ence from  societies  and  communities  to  "social  systems"  which  are  con- 
ceived to  be  any  concrete  and  organized  systems  of  social  actions  com- 
posed of  statuses  and  roles,  located  in  some  territory,  offering  some  values 
for  their  members,  and  prescribing  certain  ways  of  achieving  these  values 
(in  terms  of  the  norms,  authority,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  pai'ticular 
group  in  question). 

In  order  to  convert  Tonnies'  concepts  into  an  instrument  for  research, 
Loomis  and  Beegle  have  proposed  a  continuum  scaled  into  10  positions 
from  extreme  Gemeinschaft  to  extreme  Gesellschaft.  The  result  in  the  case 
of  both  Parsons  and  Loomis-Beegle  is  the  development  of  a  set  of  catego- 
ries for  the  systematic  classification  of  social  formations.  An  actual  be- 
ginning of  such  a  classification  was  made  by  Loomis  and  Beegle. 

The  immediate  advantage  of  a  classification  of  all  social  formations  in 
terms  of  the  amounts  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  they  contain  is  not 
apparent  unless  one  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  much  medie- 
valism is  left  in  the  world.  The  indirect  advantage,  however,  is  potentially 
very  great.  The  systematic  inventory  of  the  events  of  interest  to  a  science 
brings  them  all  together  where  they  invite  further  study. 

The  objective  of  the  present  study  lies  in  a  different  direction  from  such 
taxonomic  experiments;  the  concern  here  is  with  tlie  fate  of  the  rural  com- 
munity of  the  United  States. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  are  the  primary  relations  between  the  regional  and  rural  community? 

2.  Review  the  main  types  of  economy  that  have  appeared  in  the  course  of 
man's  stay  in  the  world.  What  importance  do  they  have  for  human  com- 
munity formation? 

3.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  medieval  peasant  village.  How  does  it 
compare  with  a  modem  village? 

4.  What  relations  appeared  in  the  middle  ages  between  the  peasant  village 
and  the  lord's  manor? 

5.  Describe  Tonnies'  concepts  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft.  How  val- 
uable are  they  for  explaining  the  difference  between  the  middle  ages  and 
modern  times?  Between  rural  and  urban  society? 

6.  In  what  ways  have  Loomis  and  Beegle  and  Talcott  Parsons  changed  Ton- 
nies' concepts  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft? 

7.  Take  one  of  Loomis  and  Beegle's  10-point  scales  of  Gemeinschaft  and 
Gesellschaft  and  analyze  some  group  in  terms  of  it. 

8.  What  differences  are  there  between  the  Parsons  and  Loomis-Beegle  ver- 
sions of  the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  contrast? 

9.  What  values  and  weakness  do  you  find  in  the  Loomis-Beegle  theory  of 
rural  society? 

10.  List  the  major  findings  of  Loomis  and  Beegle  when  they  apply  their  theories 
of  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  to  "m'al  social  groups. 
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American  Agriculture 


The  forms  of  the  rural  community  are  in  considerable  meas- 
ure determined  by  the  structure  of  the  agricultural  economy.  For  example, 
the  co-operative  character  of  the  medieval  subsistence  economy  estab- 
lished certain  basic  characteristics  of  medieval  communities;  the  medieval 
military  situation  and  technological  level  fixed  others.  These  two  sets  of 
influences  flowing  from  the  bottom  and  top  of  medieval  society  established 
its  manorial  feudalism  on  a  foundation  of  peasant  co-operation.  The  com- 
munity, in  turn,  reacted  on  the  economy,  helping  promote  its  development 
in  some  respects,  CLirtailing  it  in  others. 

A  number  of  general  forces  provided  the  background  for  American 
agricultural  history:  (1)  The  United  States  was  settled  by  Europeans 
who  in  tlieir  homeland  were  developing  out  of  the  feudal  economy.  More- 
over, until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Europe  itself  was  pri- 
marily rural.  (2)  The  New  World  presented  a  colonial  frontier  to  Euro- 
pean man.  Frontier  life  tends  to  be  fluid  and  constantly  beginning  all 
over  again.  While  tlie  isolation  of  the  frontier  makes  people  narrow,  it 
also  makes  them  resourceful  and  hard  working.  A  frontier  suffers  a  short- 
age of  labor  but  offers  an  abundance  of  raw  materials.  (3)  The  settlement 
of  the  United  States  coincided  with  the  industrial  revolution,  presenting 
the  novel  possibility  of  an  industrial  revolution  under  frontier  conditions. 

COLONIAL    AGRICULTURE 

The  first  explorers  actually  found  the  American  Indian  in  an  agricul- 
tural economy  of  sorts — not  in  a  condition  of  hunting  and  gathering.  If 
the  colonists  did  not  perceive  this,  it  was  because  they  were  so  used  to 
Eui'opean  forms  where  agricultural  labor  was  man's  work  tliat  tliey  did 
not  recognize  an  agricultural  economy  in  the  hands  of  women.  The  ex- 
plorers found  the  Indians  planting  and  harvesting  corn  and  depending  on 
it  as  a  primary  food  source.  Corn  fields  were  observed  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Mississippi,  and  die  Ohio.  Com  cultm^e  extended  from  tlie  St. 
Lawrence  to  Mexico. 
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The  technique  of  handHng  and  storing  com  had  been  mastered  by  the 
Indians.  They  girdled  the  trees  and  burnt  over  the  land  to  clear  it.  Seed 
was  planted  in  hills  with  a  digging  stick.  Pumpkins,  squash,  and  other 
plants  were  grown  between  the  com  rows.  The  fields  were  protected  from 
birds  and  other  predators  by  the  children  who  played  on  raised  platforms 
in  the  field.  Fertilization  was  understood,  for  fish  were  often  placed  in 
the  hills  when  the  crop  was  planted.  For  storage  purposes  the  Indians 
built  com  cribs  and  dug  underground  bark-lined  bins. 

Besides  corn,  such  vegetables  as  beans,  peas,  red  peppers,  onions,  pump- 
kins, and  squash  were  raised.  Berries  and  a  variety  of  wild  vegetables  and 
roots  were  gathered  for  food  and  medicine.  Maple  sap  was  boiled  down 
into  sugar.  Tobacco  was  raised  and  dried  for  smoking.  Com  cultivation, 
however,  dominated  the  native  economies  over  much  of  the  country.  In 
the  Southwest  the  Pueblos  even  built  reservoirs  and  irrigated  their  crops. 

Though  there  was  an  abundance  of  food  available  on  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain,  the  first  colonists  faced  stai'vation.  In  the  nearby  woods 
there  was  a  variety  of  berries  (blackberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries, 
gooseberries,  elderberries,  cranberries,  and  strawberries),  fruits  (wild 
cherries,  grapes,  and  crab  apples),  and  nuts.  In  the  streams  and  ocean 
were  abundant  stocks  of  fresh-  and  salt-water  fish.  There  was  a  variety  of 
wild  game  (including  partridges,  turkeys,  pigeons,  geese,  ducks,  and 
deer)  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  woods.  At  first,  however,  the  European 
colonists  did  not  know  how  to  exploit  these  food  sources. 

European  agricultural  practices  were  at  first  of  little  help  in  unlocking 
the  New  World  chest  of  treasures.  The  European  brought  his  teclinology 
and  seed  with  him,  but  he  had  no  initial  knowledge  of  soil,  climate,  and 
other  growing  conditions.  There  was  no  guarantee  that  his  seed  would  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  European's  agriculture  was  a  failure  in 
the  New  World  until  he  combined  it  with  the  American  Indian's  plants 
and  methods.  The  Pilgrims  lived  through  the  first  winter  on  corn  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians,  and  Squanto  showed  the  Plymouth  men  how  to 
cultivate  and  prepare  com. 

To  the  cultivation  of  the  Indian's  fields,  the  European  added  the  ox  and 
horse  for  power  and  an  increased  use  of  machinery.  The  two  systems  fused 
into  something  new.  Many  of  the  plants  taken  over  by  the  Europeans  were 
destined  to  become  of  world  importance.  Nearly  two  tliirds  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  United  States  now  rests  on  plants  taken  over  from 
the  Indians,  including  peanuts,  pumpkins,  scjuash,  beans,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes,  in  addition  to  corn.^ 

The  white  colonists  in  the  new  world  also  brought  their  systems  of  land 
tenure  and  distribution.  In  the  world  from  which  they  came,  land  owner- 

1  For  references  see  E.  E.  Edwards,  Agriculture  of  the  American  Indians:  A  Clas- 
sified List  of  Annotated  Historical  References  with  an  Introduction,  23d  ed.  ( Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1933),  2106  pp. 
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ship  had  been  the  key  to  nearly  every  good  which  society  offered.  The 
struggle  for  full  social  rights  by  the  lower  classes  had  almost  always  taken 
the  form,  in  part,  of  a  struggle  for  property.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
America  the  struggle  over  both  feudal  and  nonfeudal  forms  of  land  owner- 
ship was  transfeiTcd  to  the  colonies.^ 

The  tenure  and  land  distribution  systems  in  colonial  America  fall  into 
three  main  groups:  the  manorial  system,  the  New  England  system,  and 
the  system  of  headrights."^  In  a  world  still  extensively  feudal,  one  natural 
suggestion  for  disposition  of  the  large  areas  of  land  in  tlie  colonies  was  by 
grants  for  the  formation  of  large  hereditary  estates.  Friends  of  the  English 
king  were  granted  large  tracts  for  this  purpose.  These  grantees  often 
sought  to  collect  cjuitrents,  payments  of  cash,  from  the  actual  holders  of 
land  in  return  for  the  feudal-type  services  wliich  were  difficult  to  enforce. 
In  the  New  World  it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  manorial  estates  based  on 
serf  labor,  and  in  time  those  holdings  which  sui-vived  became  plantations 
in  the  American  South  which  rested  on  slave  labor. 

The  New  England  system  of  tenure  and  land  distribution  encouraged 
communal  action  (minimizing  profit  motives)  in  disposing  of  the  land. 
To  be  sure,  the  main  New  England  colonies  were  established  by  trading 
companies  ( inspired  by  profit  motives )  wliich  received  large  grants  from 
the  Crown.  These  corporate  groups  evolved  into  governing  bodies  more 
concerned  with  the  New  World  community  than  with  returning  profits 
to  old  world  investors.  When  a  community  became  crowded,  a  group  made 
plans  to  move  westward,  usually  to  a  neighboring  tract,  first  petitioning 
the  colonial  government  for  permission  to  migrate.  If  tlie  examining  com- 
mittee's findings  were  favorable,  the  petition  was  usually  granted,  and 
the  group  receiving  tlie  grant  became  a  quasi  corporation.  Near  the  center 
of  the  tract  assigned  to  the  new  group  a  village  was  laid  out  centering  in 
a  common,  or  green,  a  meeting  house,  a  minister's  house,  a  burial  ground, 
a  market  place,  and  a  school.  A  large  block  of  the  grant  was  roughly  sur- 
veyed and  divided  into  strips  which  were  distributed  to  the  settlers  by  lot. 
Thus  the  New  England  growth  by  a  sort  of  community  cell  division  de- 
veloped habits  of  group  action  and  provided  for  a  compact  social  life.  It 
favored  the  ideal  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth  of  a  Puritan  theocracy;  it 
afforded  security  of  title,  facilitated  orderly  settlement  of  new  lands,  and 

~  A  complex  literature  has  developed  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  See,  for 
example,  Rory  Hindemichi  Akagi,  The  Totvn  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Col- 
onies (Philadelphia,  1924);  Beverly  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  Tlie  Quit-Rent  Systetn  in  tiie  Ameri- 
can Colonies  (New  Haven,  1919);  Henry  W.  Farnum,  Chapters  in  the  History  of 
Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States  to  1860,  Pub.  488  (Washington,  Carnegie 
Inst.,  1938);  Amelia  Clewley  Ford,  Colonial  Precedents  of  Our  National  Land  System 
as  It  Existed  in  1800,  University  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin  352,  Hist.  Ser.,  Vol.  2,  No.  2 
(1910);  John  Franklin  Jameson,  The  American  Revolution  Considered  as  a  Social 
Movement  (Princeton,  1926). 

3  Everett  E.  Edwards,  "American  Agriculture:  The  First  300  Years,"  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  (Washington,  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1940). 
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provided  against  overlapping  surveys  and  title  disputes.  The  system  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  land  ordinances  of  1785  and  1788  and  fixed  the  pri- 
mary form  of  settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

The  idea  of  headrights,  grants  of  50  acres  of  unoccupied  land  to  settlers, 
was  developed  into  a  device  for  encouraging  immigration  and  acquiring 
land  in  the  Southern  colonies.  It  was  extended  to  include  members  of  the 
settler's  family,  his  servants,  and  slaves  and  favored  the  accumulation  of 
large  holdings.  Moreover,  in  the  South  entail  (restricting  land  inheritance 
to  special  categories  of  heirs )  and  primogeniture  ( to  prevent  estates  from 
being  divided )  were  intended  to  make  large  landholdings  permanent. 

In  the  colonial  period,  feudal  and  nonfeudal  interests  clashed.  Agitation 
developed  under  Dutch  patronship  in  New  York  for  more  democratic  land 
policies  for  the  6,000  or  so  tenants.  In  the  Southern  colonies  tension  was 
increasing  between  the  coastal  aristocrats  and  the  yeomen  farmers  of  the 
piedmont.  Jejfferson  was  spokesman  for  the  yeoman  farmer,  for  whom  the 
Revolution  was  in  part  a  struggle  for  revision  of  the  land  system.  The  con- 
fiscation of  Loyalist  estates  during  the  Revolution  favored  more  moderate 
holdings.  Jefferson,  ever  loyal  to  his  ideals,  opposed  headrights,  entail,  and 
primogeniture. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  colonies.  The  tendency  to  glorify 
labor,  the  premium  placed  on  initiative,  and  the  abundance  of  free  land 
needing  only  to  be  worked  did  not  favor  forms  of  unfree  labor.  In  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Colonies  the  problems  of  a  labor  supply  were 
partly  met  by  community  co-operation.  There  were  a  number  of  attempts 
to  enslave  the  Indians,  but  these  generally  failed.  The  Indian  woman,  not 
the  man,  performed  the  main  native  agricultural  labor.  Enslaving  the  man 
doubly  degraded  him,  for  he  lost  his  manhood  as  well  as  his  freedom;  he 
either  lost  all  spirit  and  died  in  captivity  or  turned  every  thought  toward 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  Much  more  success  was  gained  by  labor  contract 
devices.  Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  indentured  servants  were  used. 
But  the  cost  of  importing  them  was  high,  and  so  was  the  death  rate.  More- 
over, indentured  servants  provided  only  a  temporary  labor  supply.  This 
led  to  increased  reliance  on  Negro  slaves  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  in 
the  Southern  colonies.  The  first  Negro  slaves  were  landed  by  a  Dutch  pri- 
vateer at  Jamestown  in  1619.  There  were  5,000  slaves  in  the  Southern 
Colonies  in  1690.  By  1760  the  number  had  increased  to  around  400,000. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  both  tools  and  hvestock  in  the  early  colonial 
period.  The  tools  were  European:  hoes,  spades,  forks,  scythes,  reaping 
hooks,  shovels,  carts,  harrows,  and  plows.  At  first  plows  were  scarce.  The 
Plymouth  colony  had  none  for  12  years.  Possession  of  a  plow  tended  to 
make  the  possessor  the  plowman  for  the  community.  The  plows  were 
heavy,  requiring  three  horses  or  four  to  six  oxen  to  plow  about  an  acre  a 
day. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  a  number  of  crops  had  become  established. 
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Wheat  was  raised  in  New  Netherlands  and  competed  with  com  grown 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Rye  appeared  among  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela- 
ware. Oats  were  raised  for  feed.  Rice  was  grown  in  South  Carolina.  There 
were  experiments  with  grape  cultivation,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  indigo,  and 
various  fruits.  Colonial  bounties  were  offered  for  the  development  of  some 
special  crops.  In  the  Southern  colonies,  tobacco  had  become  important  as 
an  export  crop.  Maryland  and  Virginia  exported  an  average  28  million 
pounds  annually  in  the  1680's.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  rice  and 
indigo  crops  on  the  basis  of  slave  labor  were  profitable. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  tlie  plantation  system  for  tobacco,  rice,  and 
indigo  continued  to  grow  in  the  South.  In  the  Northern  colonies  wheat 
cultivation  was  shifting  from  New  England  to  western  Massachusetts  and 
tlie  Hudson  and  Mohawk  river  valleys.  Flax  had  become  a  commercial 
crop  in  New  England.  The  plow  was  inti-oduced  in  grain  growing,  and 
Danish  yellow  oxen  were  used  as  draft  animals. 

Livestock,  soon  introduced  into  the  New  World,  were  given  very  httle 
shelter  and  care  and  tended  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  Imported  cattle 
went  wild  in  herds  in  the  South.  In  South  Carolina  there  were  cattle 
rormdups  and  cattle  drives  to  market.  By  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  some  improvement  in  the  New  World's  livestock,  as  a  hardy  breed  of 
red  milk  cattle  had  been  introduced.  Horses  were  bred  for  the  West  Indian 
trade.  Sheep  raising  had  become  common,  witli  about  10  sheep  per  farm 
in  the  Northern  colonies. 

UNITED    STATES    AGRICULTURE    FROM    THE    END    OF 
THE    COLONIAL    PERIOD    TO    THE    CIVIL    WAR 

The  American  Revolution  was  more  than  a  political  revolt  against  Eng- 
land.^ It  was  a  movement  of  the  lower  middle  classes  ( widi  the  assistance 
of  the  lower  classes)  against  the  upper  middle  and  landed  groups.  The 
leadership  was  provided  by  merchants,  lawyers,  and  planters  who  had 
ideological  and  economic  differences  with  England.  The  direct  representa- 
tives of  England  in  the  colonies  were  tlie  Loyalists:  colonial  administra- 
tors, rich  planters,  upper  clergy,  the  more  prosperous  professional  classes, 
and  the  merchants  whose  interests  coincided  with  those  of  England.  Their 
opponents  were  smaller  merchants,  the  less  prosperous  professional  class, 
and  indebted  planters.  From  the  ranks  of  such  lower  middle  groups  came 
Otis,  Jay,  and  two  Adamses,  Patrick  Henry,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Jefferson, 

■*  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Tslew  York  in  the  American  Revolution  (New  York,  1929); 
James  Truslow  Adams,  Revolutionary  New  England  (Boston,  1923);  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Econoinic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  (New  York,  1915);  Edmund  C. 
Burnett,  "The  Continental  Congress  and  Agricultural  Supplies,"  Agricultural  History, 
Vol.  2  ( 1928),  pp.  111-128;  John  C.  Miller,  Sam  Adams:  Pioneer  in  Propaganda  (Bos- 
ton, 1902).  See  the  smnmary  by  Edwaids,  "American  Agriculture:  The  First  300 
Years,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  191  fiF. 
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and  Washington.  They  pressed  for  reaHzation  of  various  thwarted  inter- 
ests and  organized  the  backwoodsmen  who  resented  the  Proclamation  of 
1763  which  tried  to  stop  western  expansion.  They  sought  a  Hberal  land 
poUcy  and  local  self-sufficiency.  The  settlers  opposed  absentee  landlord- 
ism and  speculation  in  land.  The  frontiersmen  opposed  property  qualifica- 
tions for  political  rights. 

During  the  Revolution,  of  the  2,700,000  people  in  the  colonies,  around 
700,000  were  men  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60,  and  not  more  than  %  to 
Yie  were  under  arms  at  any  time.  However,  the  back  country  played  an 
important  role  in  the  defeat  of  the  British,  for  it  resisted  vigorously  when 
invaded  and  could  not  be  held.  Agriculture  prospered,  and  high  prices 
were  paid  by  the  French  and  British  for  the  crops  needed  by  their  armies. 
Blockade  runners  carried  Virginia  tobacco  to  Europe  ( 100  million  pounds 
were  produced  in  1774,  and  by  1790  production  had  risen  to  130  million 
pounds).  Rice  cultivation  went  on  without  interruption,  and  cotton  in- 
creased in  importance.  Wool  production  was  stimulated.  The  exodus  of 
the  Tories  permitted  the  division  of  many  large  estates,  eHminating  the 
last  vestiges  of  feudalism. 

By  comparison  with  modem  events,  the  significance  of  the  internal 
restructuring  of  colonial  agriculture  is  easily  overlooked.  However,  the 
Revolutionary  War  simultaneously  took  many  able-bodied  men  from  the 
farms  and  shifted  the  farm  economy  in  the  direction  of  production  for  the 
market.  Production  could  increase  in  the  face  of  a  decline  of  manpower 
only  by  the  introduction  of  technical  efficiencies.  Significantly,  in  1778  the 
first  water  mill  for  cleaning  and  preparing  rice  for  market  was  erected  on 
the  Santee  river.  There  were  many  such  technical  innovations  in  preparing 
food  for  market. 

In  connection  with  settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest,  a  land  policy  ( con- 
tained in  the  Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787)  was  worked  out.  It  centered 
in  three  issues:  graduation,  pre-emption,  and  homesteading.  Since  the 
best  land  in  the  Old  Northwest  was  usually  settled  first,  poor  land  tended 
to  remain  unsold.  Soon  there  was  pressure  to  reduce  the  prices  on  unsold 
tracts.  In  1854  this  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  however,  another  problem 
had  emerged.  Since  the  early  policies  made  it  impossible  for  land  to  be  ob- 
tained legitimately,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  average  man  to  become  a 
squatter.  He  then  joined  with  his  neighbors  and  fought  tooth  and  nail  to 
legitimatize  his  claims.  The  Pre-emption  Law  of  1841  permitted  settlers 
to  take  up  (pre-empt)  land  before  it  was  surveyed  and  placed  on  sale. 
Finally,  pioneer  farmers  and  land  speculators  banded  together  to  have 
land  distributed  free  to  actual  settlers.  The  bill  for  free  homesteads,  passed 
by  the  House  in  1852,  was  finally  enacted  in  1862,  in  time  to  be  applied  to 
the  arid  West  for  which  it  was  unsuited. 

A  tremendous  expansion  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  Old  North- 
west. The  population  increased  from  4  million  in  1790  to  23  million  (in 
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32  states )  in  1850.  In  the  wake  of  the  old  Northwest  pioneer  farmer,  wheat 
cultivation  shifted  westward.  It  reached  the  Hudson-Mohawk  valley  by 
1813,  Ohio  by  1830,  and  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  by  1850.  Corn  production 
formed  a  belt  below  the  wheat  region.  Production  reached  222  million 
bushels  by  1850,  doubling  in  the  next  decade.  Cattle  raising  and  meat 
packing  also  shifted  west.  Hog  raising  followed  corn.  Meat  packing  estab- 
lished at  Cincinnati  by  1830  multiplied  live  times  between  that  year  and 
1850.  By  1860  Chicago  had  begun  to  sui-pass  Cincinnati  in  meat  packing. 

The  application  of  power  to  textile  manufactiiring  in  England  and  New 
England  increased  the  demand  for  cotton.  The  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  made  it  possible  for  the  American  producer  to  meet  the  demand.  Sea 
island  cotton  introduced  along  the  Carolina  coast  in  1767  had  made  cotton 
production  so  successful  that  it  became  a  potential  rival  of  indigo  and 
tobacco.  The  cotton  gin  (1793),  however,  made  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence, for  it  permitted  the  use  of  tough  cotton  strains.  By  1800  annual  pro- 
duction was  about  100,000  bales.  This  figure  rose  to  730,000  in  1830,  to 
over  2,000,000  bales  in  1850,  and  to  more  than  5,300,000  bales  in  1870.  The 
success  of  cotton  and  tobacco  fixed  the  plantation  system  and  slavery  in 
the  South,  though  only  2  per  cent  of  the  plantations  had  over  50  slaves 
each  and  in  1850  only  18  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  in  plantations.  Rice 
production  remained  stable  and  was  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Soudi  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Cane  growing  for  sugar  became  profitable  and  by  1860 
had  developed  a  production  of  270,000  tons  annually.  Louisiana  produced 
95  per  cent  of  diis  crop. 

One  of  the  major  events  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Western  World  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  was  the  revolution  in  agriculture  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  science.  In  England  the  enclosures  improved  the  conditions 
of  farming  for  the  large  landowner  and  eliminated  the  yeoman  farmer. 
Arthur  Young,  Jetlu'o  Tull,  Townsend,  and  Bakewell  demonstrated  the 
value  of  scientific  farming  there.  In  the  United  States,  Wasliington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  many  other  leaders  were  interested  in  these  developments,  and 
experimented  on  their  own. 

Washington,  who  started  his  career  as  a  surveyor,  died  the  richest  man 
in  North  America.  He  developed  a  land  hunger  and  at  one  time  owned 
70,000  acres.  The  Mount  Vernon  estate  of  five  farms  had  8,000  acres,  a 
fishery,  a  feny,  and  two  grist  mills.  Washington  experimented  with  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control.  He  practiced  crop  rotation,  and  studied 
new  agricultural  machinery.  He  experimented  witli  fertilizers,  ^vith  live- 
stock breeding,  raising  deer,  turkeys,  hogs,  cattle,  and  geese,  but  primarily 
with  sheep,  mules,  and  horses.  His  most  notable  invention  was  a  combina- 
tion plow  and  seeder.^ 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  as  experimental-minded  as  Washington.  Wliile 

•''See  Edward  Jerome  Dies,  Titans  of  the  Soil  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1949),  pp.  12-19. 
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Minister  to  France  ( 1785-1789),  he  sent  home  seed,  cuttings,  and  detailed 
reports  on  vineyards,  orchards,  rice,  and  silk.  He  cultivated  32  kinds  of 
vegetables  at  Monticello.  He  experimented  with  sheep,  and  his  imported 
Calcutta  hogs  were  superior  to  those  of  his  neighbors.  He  practiced  a 
seven-year  crop  rotation,  favored  legumes  for  soil  building,  and  intro- 
duced terraced  plowing.  He  made  studies  in  pest  control.^ 

Other  farm. leaders  of  Jiie-early  nineteenth  century  organized  societies 
tQ_aHyaiice  agricultural  knowledge.  The  first  was  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  (1785).  Within  15  years  there  were  similar 
organizations  at  Charleston,  Hallowell,  New  York  City,  New  Haven,  and 
Boston.  The  early  agricultural  societies  sponsored  soil  chemistry  studies, 
and  the  early  fairs  helped  spread  scientific  inforaiation.  In  1839  tlie  Patent 
Office  received  an  appropriation  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 
Membership  in  agricultiu'al  improvement  gi'oups  tended  to  be  com- 
posed more  of  men  in  the  professions  than  of  farmers.  The  tobacco  and 
cotton  growers  planted  their  land  until  it  wore  out  and  then  moved  on. 
The  pioneer  farmer  was  not  a  good  farmer.  His  attitude  toward  the  land 
was  more  that  of  a  miner;  it  was  easy  to  skim  off  the  cream,  then  sell  the 
land  to  more  stable  types  of  farmers  and  move  on  farther  west.  Though 
crop  rotation  was  inti-oduced  in  New  England  around  1800,  and  in  the 
South  about  1840,  it  made  slow  progress. 

Although  the  use  of  science  to  improve  natural  agricultural  conditions 
lagged,  its  use  to  increase  the  productivity  of  labor  was  relatively  rapid.  A 
considerable  amount  of  agricultural  machinery  was  invented  in  this 
jperiod.  The  cradle  attached  to  the  sickle  ( 1820)  came  into  general  use  by 
1840;  the  cast  iron  plow  (manufactured  as  early  as  1833)  by  1840  had  re- 
placed the  wooden  mouldboard;  and  the  steel  plow  that  opened  the 
prairies  came  into  use  in  1845.  The  Hussey  and  McCormick  reapers  were 
introduced  in  the  East  by  1846,  while  mowing,  threshing,  and  haying  ma- 
chines were  invented  along  with  cultivators  and  grain  drills.  The  first 
grain  elevator  was  constructed  at  Buffalo  in  1842. 

UNITED    STATES    AGRICULTURE    FROM    THE    CIVIL    WAR 
TO    WORLD    WAR    I 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  South  was  disasti'ous.  The 
Southern  economy  had  been  built  around  cotton,  and  the  loss  of  the  North- 
ern and  English  markets  left  ruin  in  its  wake.  Cotton  production  dropped 
from  4,500,000  bales  at  the  start  of  tlie  war  to  299,000  bales  in  1864.  To 
the  losses  of  the  war,  destruction  of  fields  and  loss  of  markets,  were  added 
the  effects  of  drought  in  the  postwar  period.  As  early  as  1869  the  lines  of 
change  that  were  to  occur  in  the  Southern  economy  appeared  with  share- 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  22-29. 
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cropping,  tenancy,  and  the  crop-lien  system.  These,  together  with  gang 
labor  systems,  were  substitutes  for  slavery. 

In  the  North  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  vast  expansion 
and  specialization.  The  Union  Army  mobilized  a  larger  army  than  any 
nation  had  ever  gathered  up  to  diat  time.  One  million  farmers  were  with- 
drawn from  agricultural  production.  At  the  same  time  the  market  for  farm 
produce  had  never  been  better.  The  lack  of  farm  labor  was  made  up  by  the 
mechanization  of  the  farm.  By  the  end  of  the  war  machinery  had  become 
indispensable  for  commercial  farming. 

A  revolution  in  American  agriculture  was  initiated  by  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  Civil  War.  The  forces  underlying  this  revolution  are 
summarized  by  Edwards  as  eight  in  number:  (1)  The  public  domain 
passed  by  means  of  liberal  land  policies  into  private  ownership;  (2)  The 
westward  movement  of  settlement  was  completed;  (3)  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  farm  was  carried  through;  ( 4 )  There  occurred  an  extension  and 
development  of  transportation  facilities;  (5)  Industry  migrated  from  the 
farm  to  the  factory;  (6)  An  expansion  of  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
occiured;  (7)  Agencies  for  promoting  scientific  agriculture  were  de- 
veloped (agricultural  societies,  fairs,  farm  journals,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultm^al  colleges,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions ) ;  and  ( 8 )  The  farmers  themselves  resorted  to  conscious,  concerted, 
political  action. 

From  the  Civil  War  to  World  War  I  the  number  of  farms  doubled  ( from 
2/2  million  to  5/2  milHon),  and  farm  acreage  doubled.  Wheat  production 
shifted  to  the  north  central  states;  wool  production  shifted  to  the  mountain 
states;  the  center  of  rice  production  moved  to  Louisiana;  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  Iowa  began  to  rival  the  northeast  in  daiiying. 

In  1862  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed.  It  was  brilliantly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Old  Northwest  where  it  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  New  Northwest  region  where  on  arid  lands  160 
acres  were  inadequate.  The  Homestead  Law,  moreover,  was  continued 
along  with  the  cash  sale  of  land  until  1891.  More  tlian  100  milHon  acres  of 
pubhc  land  were  up  for  sale.  Another  125  million  acres  were  given  to  the 
railroads  between  1862  and  1871.  After  1871  grants  to  railroads  and  canal 
companies  were  ended.  The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  provided  for  tlie 
modification  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  arid  regions  where  irrigation  was 
necessary.  The  change  operated  to  the  advantage  of  grazing  interests  and 
irrigation  companies.  The  Timber  Cutting  Act  (1878)  provided  for  dis- 
posal of  pubhc  timber.  It  favored  mill  owners  and  lumber  companies. 
The  Timber  and  Stone  Act  provided  for  the  sale  at  $2.50  an  acre  of  quarter 
sections  of  land  unsuited  for  agriculture  but  valuable  for  timber.  Under 
this  Act  disposition  was  made  of  13  million  acres  of  public  land.  In  1879, 
however,  the  United  States  Geological  Sui-vey  was  set  up  to  classify  public 
resources.  In  1891  Congress  began  to  reform  its  land  policy.  In  1876  die 
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Department  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  investigate  forest  reserves. 
By  1895  the  Forest  Service  was  evolved.  The  first  step  toward  conserving 
the  nation's  mineral  resources  was  taken  in  1906.  From  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  to  World  War  I  the  policy  toward  public  lands  and  other  re- 
sources turned  toward  conservation. 

By  1850  the  western  frontier  had  come  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Plains.  For  a  time  they  were  a  mere  roadway  to  California  gold  and 
Oregon  fertility.  The  mineral  discoveries  and  mining  towns  laid  the  basis 
for  more  permanent  settlement.  The  needs  of  the  mining  camps  promoted 
a  development  of  agriculture  in  the  richer  valleys.  The  completion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  brought  the  buffalo  hunter  and  cleared  the  range 
for  the  cattle  industry.  The  railroads  also  brought  the  farmers  who  occu- 
pied land  in  accord  with  the  Homestead  Act  or  purchased  it  from  the 
railroads.  Irrigation  and  dry  farming  became  important  in  North  America 
for  the  first  time. 

Many  machines  were  invented  before  the  Civil  War  which  forced  their 
adoption.  From  1860  to  1910  there  was  a  general  displacement  of  men  by 
animals  as  sources  of  power.  Horses  provided  the  power  for  the  plow, 
grain  drill,  mower,  rake,  reaper,  and  thresher.  The  Marsh  harvester  was 
patented  in  1858,  tlie  twin  binder  in  1878.  By  1880,  four-fifths  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  was  cut  by  machines.  The  sulky  and  gang  plow  came  into  use 
by  1880.  Among  the  more  important  inventions  were  tlie  spring-tooth 
harrow  ( 1877),  disc  harrow  ( 1892),  gang  plow  ( 1900),  corn-shucking  and 
fodder-shredding  machines  (1890),  com  binder  (1892),  and  the  combine 
(1880).  Even  dairying  underwent  mechanization  between  1850  and  1875; 
by  1910  centrifugal  cream  separators,  testers,  improved  chums,  and  other 
dairy  apparatus  had  appeared.  A  beginning  was  made  first  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  farm  machines,  and  in  1905  the  gasoline  tractor 
was  introduced.  The  combine  pulled  by  from  20  to  40  horses  completed 
all  operations  from  reaping  through  bagging  the  wheat  at  an  average  of 
from  25  to  45  acres  a  day.  The  steam-driven  combine  appeared  in  the 
1890's,  replacing  40  horses  with  one  macliine. 

In  the  pre-Civil  War  period  the  American  farmer  was  so  completely 
market  oriented  that  there  was  considerable  pressure  for  an  improvement 
of  transportation  facilities.  In  the  Old  Northwest  this  had  taken  the  form 
of  a  pressure  for  government  assistance  in  the  building  of  roads,  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  and  the  improvement  of  the  river  traffic.  After  the  Civil 
War  this  pressure  centered  primarily  in  expansion  of  the  raihoads.  From 
30,000  miles  of  railways  (largely  in  tlie  Northeast),  they  had  grown  by 
1920  to  253,000  miles.  Two  thousand  miles  of  canals  were  abandoned,  and 
the  Mississippi  river  traffic  declined.  Government  aid  considerably  facili- 
tated this  development.  Following  the  initial  grant  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  1850,  in  the  succeeding  30  years  the  General  Land  Office  turned 
over  155  milhon  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  the  railroads.  The  Union 
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Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  also  received  government  assistance  of  $16,000 
to  $48,000  for  each  mile  of  railway  completed.  State  and  local  subsidies 
were  also  given  to  the  railroads.  The  raihoads  later  defaulted  on  most  of 
the  money  loaned  to  them.  It  has  been  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  railway  construction  was  borne  by  the  public.  The  farmers  favored 
every  type  of  assistance  for  the  railroads,  even  mortgaging  their  land  to 
purchase  railroad  bonds.  However,  instead  of  the  infinite  prosperity  prom- 
ised by  the  railroads,  absentee  management,  watered  stock,  poor  con- 
struction, high  rates,  pooling  devices,  and  discrimination  often  turned 
the  railroads  into  the  bane  of  the  farmer's  existence. 

Finding  themselves  defrauded,  frustrated,  and  harassed,  the  farmers 
turned  to  their  own  resources.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  (Grange)  was 
founded  in  1867.  The  farmers  turned  to  government  for  assistance,  or- 
ganizing state  and  local  tickets,  electing  hundreds  of  mayors,  governors, 
and  representatives,  and  getting  the  first  mandatory  railroad  rates  on  the 
statute  books.  A  result  of  these  pressures  was  an  increasing  variety  of 
legislation  and  a  progressive  decline  of  railroad  rates. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  farm  produced  nearly  everything  it  needed, 
including  food,  clothing,  furniture,  soap,  and  candles.  The  shift  from  farm 
to  factory  manufacturing  was  a  significant  aspect  of  the  change  from  self- 
sufficient  to  commercial  agriculture.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  revo- 
lutions were  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  process. 

One  of  the  major  events  in  the  post-Civil  War  period  was  the  increased 
entry  of  farmers  in  politics.^  Though  a  few  agricultural  societies  had  been 
formed  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  farmers  remained  unorganized.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1830  to  form  the  New  England  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Union,  but  the  initiative  came  from  labor.  The  first  important 
national  organization  vv^as  the  National  Order  of  the  Pati'ons  of  Husbandry 
or  the  Grange  in  1867.  The  major  factors  in  the  organization  were  the 
decline  of  prices  after  the  Civil  War;  tlie  imrest  in  farm  areas;  antagonism 
toward  railroads,  corporations,  and  banks;  and  a  new  self-consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  By  1873  there  were  granges  in  all  states  ex- 
cept Nevada,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware.  Among  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  Grange  in  shaping  railroad  legislation  were  the 
fixing  of  maximum  rates  by  direct  legislation,  provision  that  such  maxi- 
mum rates  were  prima  facie  evidence  of  reasonableness,  laws  to  prevent 
discrimination  between  places  by  means  of  long-  and  short-haul  clauses, 
attempts  to  prevent  monopoly  by  forbidding  consolidation  of  parallel  lines, 
and  laws  prohibiting  the  granting  of  free  passes  to  public  officials. 

By  1875  the  Grange  had  reached  its  peak  membership  of  858,000.  The 
organization  tried  to  assure  proper  use  of  lands  and  funds  assigned  to 
state  colleges  of  agriculture.  It  softened  the  conflicts  between  the  farmers 

"  See  particularly  Murray  R.  Benedict,  Farm  Policies  of  the  United  States,  1790- 
1950  (New  York,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1953). 
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of  the  North  and  South.  Many  local  fairs  were  established  by  it.  It  pressed 
for  elevation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cabinet  status  and  agi- 
tated for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  active 
in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  (1887).  It  pres- 
sured for  rural  mail  delivery,  the  parcel  post  system,  preservation  of  the 
forests,  for  woman's  suffrage,  and  many  other  things.  It  pressured  against 
food  adulteration,  monopoly,  and  bribery  of  public  officials. 

While  the  Grange  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the  agrarians  met  at 
Indianapolis  in  1874  to  attack  agricultural  ills  from  another  angle.  The 
aim  of  this  new  movement  was  currency  reform.  During  the  Civil  War, 
$433,000,000  in  paper  money  (commonly  called  greenbacks)  had  been 
issued  to  finance  the  Northern  cause.  Some  were  to  be  paid  in  gold,  some 
in  silver,  while  for  some  there  was  no  mention  of  the  kind  of  repayment 
that  would  be  made.  The  manner  in  which  these  greenbacks  were  to  be 
redeemed  was  of  considerable  interest  to  the  farmer.  If  he  had  mortgaged 
his  farm  during  the  war  for  $1,000,  the  money  he  had  received  was  worth 
about  $600.  If  the  mortgages  for  which  the  mortgagee  had  received  green- 
backs had  to  be  redeemed  in  gold,  the  creditor  not  only  received  a  high 
interest  rate  but  a  premium  of  $400  on  the  original  loan.  The  greenback 
movement  was  an  attempt  to  avoid  this.  After  the  panic  of  1873  and 
the  failure  of  the  Grangers  to  relieve  the  agricultural  depression,  the 
movement  was  embodied  in  the  Independent  National  party,  which  pre- 
sented its  own  candidates  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1876. 

Farmers'  clubs  organized  locally  without  state  or  national  affiliation 
had  long  been  a  feature  of  American  rural  life.  In  the  1870's  they  appeared 
with  exceptional  riches.  In  time  they  were  formed  into  state  alliances.  In 
1887  the  Grand  State  Alliance  of  Texas  joined  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Louisiana  to  form  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Go-operative  Union 
of  America.  This  organization  merged  with  its  counterpart  in  Arkansas  to 
form  the  National  Farmers'  Allliance  and  Industrial  Union. 

The  Alliance  movement  was  strongest  in  the  Southwest  where  much  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  problems  of  the  cattle  industry.  Alliance  brands 
were  developed;  steps  were  taken  to  protect  members  against  cattle  and 
horse  stealing.  Other  aims  were  clarification  of  land  titles,  resistance  to 
railroads,  and  by  1890  the  Alliance  began  pressing  for  financial  reforms 
of  an  inflationary  character. 

Encouraged  by  the  political  success  in  the  West,  the  Alliance  held  a 
convention  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati  in  1891  to  form  a  new 
political  party.  In  1892  the  People's  or  Populist  party  was  launched.  In  the 
election  of  1892  General  Weaver,  formerly  of  the  Greenback  movement, 
polled  more  tlian  a  million  votes.  In  1894  the  Populist  party  elected  seven 
congressmen  and  six  senators.  In  1896  it  made  its  strongest  bid  for  power. 
Labor  was  suffering  from  severe  unemployment  and  industrial  defeats. 
Prices  of  farm  products  were  the  lowest  ever  recorded.  The  Populists  chose 
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a  free  silver  platform.  Though  they  achieved  a  large  following  in  the  West, 
the  election  of  McKinley  spelled  the  doom  of  the  free  silver  issue.  Im- 
proved economic  conditions,  higher  prices  for  farm  products,  rising  land 
values,  and  a  measure  of  prosperity  before  World  War  I,  led  to  the  de- 
chne  of  Populism. 

RefoiTn  movements  of  the  farmers  did  not  disappear,  however.  Robert 
LaFollette,  a  liberal  Republican  governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  1900  began  ex- 
perimenting in  bringing  corporations  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
The  demand  for  reform  brought  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  fore  in  the 
Republican  Party.  He  and  Taft  reactivated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
strengthened  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  popularized  the 
need  for  national  conservation  and  irrigation.  Many  of  the  former  pro- 
posals of  the  Greenback  and  Populist  movements  were  incorporated  in 
the  Underwood  Act  (1913)  reducing  tarifiFs,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the 
Smith-Lever  Bill  of  1914  (providing  for  agricultural  extension  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  county  agents),  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  (to  provide 
long  term  credit  at  moderate  interest),  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
authorizing  federal  subsidy  of  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  the  high  schools. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  so  much  pressure  on  government  for  the 
solution  of  farm  problems  should  lead  to  a  progressive  entry  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  agriculture.  In  1839  Congress  appropriated  $1,000  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  for  collection  of  agricultiual  statistics.  From  1836  on- 
ward, Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  took  the  initiative  in 
distributing  to  enterprising  farmers  seed  obtained  abroad.  The  work  was 
continued  sporadically;  and  from  1847  on.  Congress  made  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose.  Charles  Mason  in  1854  employed  a  chemist, 
a  botanist,  and  an  entomologist  to  conduct  farm  experiments. 

The  Republican  party  was  obligated  and  pledged  to  agrarian  reform  in 
the  West.  Lincoln  had  called  for  the  immediate  establisliment  of  an 
agricultural  and  statistical  bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  established  in  1862.  The  development  of  an  agricultural  library  and 
museum  was  among  its  first  activities.  The  first  division  created  was  Chem- 
istry (1862)  which,  until  1889,  analyzed  the  composition  of  plants  raised 
on  different  soils,  soils  and  fertilizers,  food  and  drug  adulteration,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  Entomology  Division  was  created  to  com- 
bat destructive  insects  (1878);  and  in  1884  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
was  added. 

The  land-grant  colleges  established  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided 
the  basis  for  a  system  of  federally  supported  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  a  unit  in  tiie  De- 
partment to  serve  as  an  integrating  force  and  a  clearinghouse  for  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  colleges.  Meanwhile,  tlie  experiment  stations 
formed  an  alliance  between  the  Department  and  the  colleges.  The  first 
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experiment  station  was  erected  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, in  1875.  After  1880  a  number  of  such  stations  had  been  estab- 
lished. Congress  in  1887  responded  to  the  growing  demand  with  the  Hatch 
Bill,  authorizing  a  national  system  of  agricultural  experimentation.  An 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  thus  established  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Department  continued  to  grow.  In  1905  it  was  entrusted  with 
national  forest  protection;  in  1906,  with  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  in  1907  with  meat  inspection,  in  1908  with  dairy  products 
for  export,  and  in  1916  with  warehouse  and  otlier  futures. 

In  1914,  under  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act,  special  extension  divi- 
sions were  to  be  set  up  in  the  state  agricultural  colleges  to  co-operate  with 
the  extension  office  in  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Though  ex- 
tension work  was  to  be  carried  on  through  state  colleges,  federal  funds 
were  to  be  used  to  maintain  the  coimty  agents. 

AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE    IN    THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY 

The  changes  in  American  agriculture  since  1800  have  been  summarized 
in  the  formula  that  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  was  a  period 
of  axe  and  hoe,  the  second  half  of  horse-drawn  machinery,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  twentiedi  century  of  mechanical  power.^  From  1910  to  1950 
farm  production  rose  about  75  per  cent.  This  increase  was  related  to  the 
increased  use  of  science  and  technology.  Between  1918  and  1953  the 
substitution  of  tractors  for  horses  and  mules  released  70  million  acres  of 
land  formerly  needed  for  feeding  of  livestock.  At  the  same  time,  while 
farm  production  expanded,  the  number  of  people  on  farms  was  reduced. 
Between  1910  and  1950  the  farm  population  fell  from  32  million  to  24 
million,  or  25  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  actual  man  hours  worked  de- 
creased about  25  per  cent  also.  Output  per  man  hour  more  than  doubled, 
however. 

In  1950,  16.6  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  on  farms.  About  12.2  per 
cent  of  all  employed  persons  worked  on  farms.  Farmers  received  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  The  relative  significance  of  agriculture 
had  been  reduced  since  1910.  In  that  year  34.9  per  cent  of  the  population 
lived  on  farms.  They  received  15  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  How- 
ever, the  general  significance  of  agriculture  does  not  end  here,  for  many 
items  are  processed  before  and  after  they  leave  the  farm.  A  total  of  25.7 
per  cent  of  the  employed  workers  are  involved  in  these  tasks :  2.5  per  cent 
in  prefarm  work,  12.2  per  cent  in  farm  work,  7  per  cent  in  postfarm 
food  industries,  and  4  per  cent  in  postfarm  textile  and  other  industries. 
About  one  half  of  all  consumer  expenditures  is  for  farm-connected  items. 

8  Ronald  L.  Mighell,  American  Agriculture  (New  York,  Wiley,  1955),  p.  2. 
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Agricultural  technology  tends  to  become  ever  more  roundabout  and  at 
the  same  time  more  interdependent  with  other  prefarm  and  postfarm  in- 
dustries.^ American  farms  are  best  describable  as  complex  biological  man- 
ufacturing plants.  Like  other  manufacturers,  farmers  bring  together  var- 
ious resources  and  materials,  and  put  them  together  in  their  plants.  Some 
types  of  poultry  and  milk  enterprises  housed  under  one  roof  are  even  re- 
ferred to  as  "factory-type"  productions. 

In  twentieth-century  American  agriculture  at  the  midcentury  mark,  it 
was  estimated  that  land  accounts  for  18  per  cent  of  the  annual  input  used 
in  agriculture,  labor  for  about  45  per  cent,  and  capital  items  for  about  37 
per  cent.  About  four  fifths  of  farm  labor  is  furnished  by  the  operator  and 
members  of  his  family.  Hired  labor  is  paid  for  as  in  other  occupations. 
Wages  and  work  conditions  vary  in  terms  of  farm  incomes  and  general 
industrial  opportunities.  Pressing  problems  arise  with  regard  to  migra- 
toiy  workers  employed  in  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetable  areas,  for  industrial 
opportunities  tend  to  reduce  the  migratory  and  seasonal  labor  supply. 
The  Southern  sharecroppers  ( 352,000 )  in  1950  were  actually  hired  work- 
ers paid  by  a  share  in  the  crop.  The  number  of  farm  workers  has  been  de- 
clining. The  13  million  in  1910  had  declined  to  9  million  in  1950. 

While  the  component  inputs  in  land  and  labor  have  been  declining,  the 
capital  goods  input  in  agricultiu-e  has  been  increasing.  It  now  makes  up 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total.  It  includes  such  things  as  interest,  main- 
tenance, depreciation,  fertilizer,  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  and  ma- 
chinery. Power  mechanization  has  been  tlie  most  impressive  change.  From 
1941  to  1953  the  number  of  tractors  and  trucks  on  the  farms  doubled,  the 
number  of  milking  machines  tripled,  the  number  of  combines  multiplied 
fom-  times,  and  com  pickers  five  times.  Meanwhile  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical discoveries  have  greately  increased  control  of  natural  factors  at 
comparatively  little  additional  cost.  Hybrid  seed  corn  adds  little  to  the 
cash  cost  per  acre  of  growing  corn,  but  effects  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
yield  of  com. 

In  1950  there  were  5.4  million  farms  in  the  United  States,  comprising 
3.7  million  commercial  and  1.7  million  noncommercial  farms.  Noncom- 
mercial fanns  included  pai't-time  residential  and  other  unusual  farms  not 
operated  for  commercial  profit.  They  produced  only  about  2.5  per  cent  of 
the  farm  products  sold.  The  3.7  million  commercial  famis  were  those  widi 
a  value  of  sales  of  farm  products  of  $1,200  or  more  and  those  with  sales 
of  from  $250  to  $1,199  if  the  operator  worked  off  the  farm  less  tiian  100 
days  and  his  nonfarm  income  was  exceeded  by  his  fai-m  income. 

The  division  between  commercial  and  noncommercial  fai-ms  is  more 
basic  dian  the  subdivision  of  commercial  farms,  for  commercial  farms  ai'e 
primai-ily  agricultural  wliile  noncommercial  fai'ms  respond  to  forces  out- 

9  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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Classes  of  Commercial  Farms,  United  States,  1950 

Sale  of  Number  of 

Farm  Farms 

Class  Products  (In  thousands) 


I,  Large-scale $25,000  or  more 

II,  Large  family-scale 10,000-24,999 

III,  Upper-medium  family-scale  .     .  5,000-9,999 

IV,  Lower-medium  family-scale   .      .  2,500-4,999 
V,  Small  family-scale 1,200-2,499 

VI,  Small-scale 250-1,999 

Total 


103 

381 
721 
882 
902 
717 
3,706 


Source:    The  Agricultural  Situation    (U.S.   Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics),   March, 
1952  and  Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  2,  Chapter  12,  Table  1. 

side  agriculture.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
mercial farms.  Large-scale  (Class  I)  farais  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Pacific  States,  the  W^estern  Com  Belt,  and  the  Southern  Plains.  Large 
family-scale  and  upper-medium  family-scale  fanns  (Classes  II  and  III) 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Lake  States,  and  Northwest.  Lower- 
medium  family-scale  farms  (Class  IV)  are  widely  disti-ibuted  but  have 
higher  densities  in  the  Carolinas.  Small  family-scale  and  small-scale  farms 
(Classes  V  and  VI)  are  heavily  concenti-ated  in  tlie  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  Southern  states  closely  associated  with  the  production  of  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

By  comparison  with  industrial  structures,  lai'ge-scale  farms  are  com- 
paratively small.  Mighell  notes  that  a  factory  with  a  dozen  workers  on  the 
payroll,  an  annual  wage  bill  of  $9,000,  and  total  yearly  sales  of  $56,000 
would  be  a  small  business.  Yet  this  is  what  the  large-scale  farm  averaged 
in  1949.  However,  the  103,000  large-scale  farms  sold  26  per  cent  of  the 
farm  products.  They  supplied  one  half  of  the  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables, 
one  third  of  the  cattle  and  calves.  They  accoimted  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  for  hired  labor,  livestock,  and  poultiy.  One  tliird  of  the  large- 
scale  farms  are  livestock  farms. 

Family-scale  farms  make  up  the  main  body  of  commercial  farms.  In 
1950  they  comprised  80  per  cent  of  all  commercial  farms  and  produced 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farm  products  sold. 

There  is  no  one  sure  way  of  classifying  farms  by  type.  The  1950  census 
distinguished  between  12  types.  Each  farm  was  classified  according  to  the 
product  or  group  of  products  which  accoimted  for  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  products  it  sold. 

Farms  producing  livestock  other  than  dairy  and  poultry  ai'e  the  most 
numerous,  followed  by  those  producing  cotton,  dairy,  other  field  crops, 
and  cash  grain.  There  is  a  much  higher  degree  of  specialization  in  one  or 
a  few  products  for  sale  on  American  farms  than  the  "mixed-farming"  type 
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Distribution  of  Farms  by  Type  and  by  Value  of  Products,  United  States,  1950 


Value  of 

Number 

Products 

Types  of  Farms 

{Per  Cent) 

(Per  Cent) 

All  commercial 

100.0 

100.0 

Cash  grain 

11.6 

14.5 

Cotton 

16.4 

10.2 

Other  field  crops 

11.0 

6.8 

Vegetable 

1.3 

2.3 

Fruits  and  nuts 

2.2 

3.4 

Dairy 
Poultry 

16.3 

4.7 

15.5 

5.5 

Livestock  other  than  dairy  and  poultry 
Ceneral 

21.8 

28.9 

Primarily  crop 
Primarily  livestock 

2.3 
3.6 

2.0 
2.6 

Crop  and  livestock 

7.4 

6.1 

Miscellaneous 

1.4 

2.2 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1950,  Vol.  2,  Chapter  12. 

common  in  many  European  countries.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  12  types 
( accounting  for  50  per  cent  of  the  cash  receipts )  of  farms  secure  income 
primarily  from  one  enterprise. 

The  percentage  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  was  lower  in  1950  than 
at  any  time  since  1880  when  tenure  data  were  first  collected.  In  1950  leased 
farms  were  only  26  per  cent  of  the  total.  Nearly  half  ( 48  per  cent )  of  the 
commercial  farms  were  operated  by  full  owners.  Furthermore,  almost  75 
per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  country  were  free  from  mortgage  debt  in  1950; 
and  those  encumbered  carried  a  smaller  burden  than  in  the  past. 

In  the  twentieth  century  there  has  been  a  strengthening  of  group  in- 
terests in  agriculture.  Immediately  before  World  War  I  the  reform  of  the 
banking  structure  ( by  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1914)  formed  a  starting  point  for  other  reforms.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  of  1916  laid  the  basis  for  farm  credit  advances,  a  task  now  performed 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  1920's  were  a  period  of  agricul- 
tural depression,  and  many  plans  for  aid  to  farmers  were  developed.  Legis- 
lative assistance  was  advanced  and  farm  co-operatives  were  promoted. 
After  the  economic  collapse  of  1929  and  the  Great  Depression,  numerous 
programs  were  introduced  to  reduce  farni  surpluses  and  support  farm 
prices.  World  War  II  brought  about  mobilization  of  agriculture  for  war 
pui'poses. 

The  three  major  farm  organizations  remain  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union  (cor- 
responding to  the  great  labor  unions  and  associations  of  businessmen  and 
industriahsts ) .  The  American  Farm  Bm-eau  Federation  has  a  membership 
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of  1.5  million  farm  families  with  great  concentration  in  the  Wheat  Belt  and 
Cotton  Belt.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  a  federation  of  state  farm  bureaus;  it 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension program.  The  National  Grange  has  greatest  strength  in  the  North- 
east and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Its  total  membership  is  about  900,000. 
The  National  Farmers  Union  is  organized  in  about  30  states  and  has  around 
500,000  members.  Its  greatest  strength  is  in  the  wheat-producing  states  of 
the  northern  Great  Plains. 

There  are  more  than  60,000  farmer  co-operatives  in  the  United  States. 
The  National  Council  for  Farmer  Co-operatives,  organized  in  1929, 
provides  general  educational  and  promotional  services  for  many  of  them. 
The  farmers'  co-operative  associations  handle  about  20  per  cent  of  all 
farm  produce  sold  and  about  20  per  cent  of  all  supplies  purchased.  The 
co-operatives  are  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  members  as 
producers  or  consumers,  not  as  stockholders. 

The  role  of  government  in  agricultural  affairs  has  continued  to  expand 
in  the  twentieth  century.  In  education  the  significant  landmarks  remain 
the  federal  legislation  for  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges  ( the  MorriU 
Act  of  1862)  and  the  Federal  Extension  Act  of  1914.  The  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm-e  work  with 
voluntary  groups  to  carry  on  educational  work.  Most  of  the  3,000  counties 
of  the  United  States  have  at  least  one  county  agent  and  one  home  demon- 
stration agent.  Extension  work  with  farm  youths  is  also  carried  on  through 
4-H  clubs.  Agricultural  research  is  primarily  carried  on  with  federal  sup- 
port. The  research  facilities  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  form  a  single  system.  In  1953  a  total 
of  $118,000,000  was  spent  in  research.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural research  money  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  used  for  re- 
search on  farm  production. 

The  entrance  of  the  government  into  the  field  of  production  and  market- 
ing did  not  get  underway  until  after  1900.  In  1902  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement was  estabhshed  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  As  time  went 
by,  numerous  agricultural  surveys  and  cost  studies  were  made.  The  mar- 
keting surveys  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  continued  to  ex- 
pand. There  has  been  increased  government  presence  in  regulatory  ac- 
tivities (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority ) ,  in  die  assemblage 
of  information  on  economic  conditions  (reports  on  state  and  federal  crop 
and  livestock  estimates,  statistics  on  prices  paid  and  received  by  farmers, 
and  current  market  news),  the  expansion  of  credit  facilities  (the  Farm 
Credit  Administiation,  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration),  and  in  the  development  of  price  and  ad- 
justment programs,  marketing  agreements,  price  supports,  crop  loans,  and 
conservation. 
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SUMMARY 

The  review  of  American  agriculture  brings  out  a  number  of  general 
factors. 

European  agriculture  suffered  a  sea  change  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
It  only  became  successful  by  undergoing  a  fusion  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  American  Indian.  In  addition,  it  became  primitive.  Pioneer  agricul- 
ture was  self-sufficient  and  fluid,  constantly  beginning  again.  Its  spirit 
was  more  that  of  the  extractor  than  that  of  the  husbandman.  The  pioneer 
farmer  tended  to  mine  the  soil  rather  than  conserve  it.  Once  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  superficial  richness  from  the  land,  he  normally  sold  it  and 
moved  on.  .The  pioneer  farmer  was  quick  to  adopt  any  machineryjjiat, 
^'  permitted  him  to  exploit  the  land  more  rapidly.  The  fact  that  much  of 
American  agriculture  was  still  in  the  pioneering  stage  at  the  time  brought— 
the  farmers'  ready  response  to  the  industrial  revolution. 

Anodier  major  factor  in  the  development  of  American  agriculture  was 
the  dominance  of  agricultural  patterns  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes.  There  were  attempts  to  estabhsh  feudal  patterns  in  the  new  world; 
American  representatives  of  feudaHsm  belonged  to  the  same  groups  that 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  had  opposed  in  England.  The  Revolution  not 
only  separated  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  but  represented  the 
triumph  of  the  lower-middle  class  and  yeoman  farmer  elements  over 
royalist  and  feudal  elements.  Later,  the  same  process  continued  on  another 
level  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  lower-middle  classes  were  victorious  once 
again,  this  time  against  the  new  conservatives  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  third  general  factor  of  importance  to  American  agriculture  appears 
in  the  influence  of  the  wars.  In  a  sense,  war  has  always  operated  in  the 
same  way.  The  Revolutionary  War  provided  an  excellent  market  for  agri- 
cultural products  while  taking  away  many  farmers  to  die  army.  The  war 
created  conditions  encouraging  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  at  the 
same  time  tending  to  orient  agriculture  around  the  markets.  On  succes- 
sively more  comprehensive  levels,  later  wars  did  the  same.  The  Civil  War 
created  a  great  agricultural  prosperity  and  led  to  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture.  From  diat  time  on,  American  agriculture  never  lost  its  mar- 
ket orientation.  The  first  of  the  official  governmental  agencies  of  an  endur- 
ing nature  was  created  at  this  time.  ShoiiJy  thereafter  die  farmers'  move- 
ments took  shape  in  an  attempt  to  control  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  agriculture.  The  Civil  War  marked  the  end  of  die  handi- 
craft state  and  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  horse-drawn  machinery.  World 
War  I  effectively  ushered  in  the  era  of  mechanical  power  on  the  American 
farm.  Both  World  Wars  I  and  II  oriented  die  American  farm  to  the  na- 
tional and  world  markets  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  dian  before. 
.All.of  these  factors — the  pioneer  character  of  early  American  agricnl- 
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_hare^,the-  abundaace  of  natural  resources,  the  shortage  of  labor,,,  the  jrole 
played  by  the  lower-middle  classes,  the  influences  of  the  major  wars — 
were  mere  circumstances  and  conditions.  The  general  process,  bringing 
the  whole  together,  was  the  carrying  of  the  industrial  revolution  through 
agriculture. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  influences  did  Indian  agriculture  have  on  colonial  agriculture? 

2.  Outline  the  main  types  of  colonial  land  tenure.  What  social  classes  were 
identified  with  each? 

3.  Trace  the  history  of  agricultural  labor  in  North  America  and  its  influences. 

4.  Outline  the  effects  of  the  American  Revolution  on  agriculture.  In  what  ways 
were  other  wars  similar  in  their  effects? 

5.  Outline  the  stages  in  the  mechanization  of  American  agriculture.  How  do 
you  account  for  them? 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  the  pressm'e  of  American  rural  groups  for  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities?  Trace  the  stages. 

7.  Trace  the  development  of  farmers'  movements  in  North  America. 

8.  Trace  the  development  of  governmental  activities  in  agriculture  in  the  U.S. 

9.  What  were  the  major  changes  in  American  agriculture  after  the  Civil  War? 
10.  What  were  the  major  changes  in  American  agriculture  in  the  twentieth 

century? 


10 

The  Rural  Community 
in  the  United  States 


Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  distinctly  the  fate  of  the  rural 
community  in  the  United  States  than  the  belatedness  of  its  discovery.  This 
discovery  is  frequently  traced  to  Wilson's  conception  of  the  "team  haul."  ^ 
He  noted  that  American  farmers  tend  to  be  scattered  on  their  separate 
holdings  but  go  to  the  villages  and  towns  to  do  their  marketing.  The  area 
of  this  activity  before  the  era  of  the  automobile  tended  to  be  defined  by 
the  "team  haul,"  or  the  distance  a  farmer  would  be  willing  to  drive  with  a 
horse  and  wagon  to  shop.^ 

Wilson's  concept  of  a  trade  ai'ea  defined  by  a  team  haul  seems  to  have 
been  a  stimulus  for  tlie  concept  of  an  urban  community  and  techniques 
for  isolating  it.  In  his  study  of  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin,  Galpin  first 
located  the  farm  families  on  townsliip  maps  and  tlien  by  questionnaire 
found  where  they  bought  their  hardware,  dry  goods,  where  they  did  their 
banking,  where  they  sent  their  children  to  high  school,  and  other  pertinent 
information.  Galpin  discovered  12  trade  zones  surrounding  12  villages,  not 
coinciding  with  political  boundaries.  There  were  also  11  banking  zones, 
local  newspaper  zones,  12  milk  zones,  9  high  school  zones,  and  4  library 
zones.  He  concluded  that  the  fundamental  community  is  a  composite  of 
many  fluid  systems.^ 

Using  Galpin's  methods,  many  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  the 

1  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology  (New  York,  American  Book,  1948),  p.  72. 

2  Warren  H.  Wilson,  The  Evolution  of  the  Country  Community  (Boston,  Pilgrim 
Press,  1912). 

3  C.  G.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community,  University  of 
Wisconsin  A.E.S.  Bulletin  34  (Madison,  1915),  pp.  5-6.  See  also  C.  G.  Galpin, 
Rural  Life  (New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1923). 
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rural  areas  of  Alabama,^  Missouri,^  Mississippi,^  New  York/  Wisconsin,* 
Washington,^  and  other  places. 

In  the  attempt  to  give  order  to  findings  made  by  the  application  of  such 
techniques  of  study,  a  number  of  alternative  classifications  have  been  de- 
veloped. Kolb  has  classified  rural  service  centers  into  ( 1 )  the  single,  simple 
service  village,  ( 2 )  the  limited,  simple  service  village,  ( 3 )  the  semi-com- 
plete intermediate  type,  ( 4 )  the  complete,  partially  specialized  center,  and 
(5)  the  urban,  highly  specialized  type.^^ 

Zimmerman  classified  trade  centers  as  independent  ( if  tliey  have  a  post 
ofiice,  telegraph  office,  express  office,  publisher,  and  bank )  and  dependent. 
Independent  centers  were  further  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
business  units  reported  in  Bradstreet's  Book  of  Commercial  Ratings.  He 
identified  68  trade  centers  in  Minnesota  with  over  75  business  units,  73 
with  from  50  to  75,  and  211  with  less  than  50.  There  were  also  1,211  so- 
called  elementary  centers  lacking  communication  service.^^ 

The  foremost  rural  sociologists  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  changes  in 
the  rural  community.  Kolb  and  Brunner  maintain  that  the  American  vil- 
lage is  the  source  to  rural  people  for  staple  groceries,  farm  machinery,  work 
clothes,  hardware,  certain  types  of  furniture,  clothing,  banking,  marketing, 
high  school,  library,  the  weekly  newspaper,  and  some  forms  of  recreation. 
They  maintain,  however,  that  trade  lines  are  fading,  leaving  educational 
organization  and  social  and  religious  relations  as  more  important.^^ 
Nelson  states  that  the  typical  rural  community  is  composed  of  a  village 
center  and  a  trade  hinterland  with  neighborhoods  as  subareas.  He  agrees 
that  the  rural  community  is  undergoing  a  rapid  rate  of  change:  boundary 
shifts  and  neighborhoods  often  coalesce;  even  the  functions  change.  In  his 
opinion,  even  the  church  is  not  as  important  as  at  former  periods.  Its  place 

*  Irwin  T.  Sanders  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  Alabama  Rural  Communities,  A.E.S. 
Bulletin  136  (Montevallo,  1940). 

5  E.  W.  Morgan  and  Owen  Howells,  Rural  Population  Groups,  University  of  Mis- 
souri A.E.S.  Bulletin  74  (Columbia,  1953). 

^  Harold  Hoffsommer  and  Herbert  Pryor,  Neighborhoods  and  Communities  in  Cov- 
ington County,  Mississippi  (Washington,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1941). 

'''  Bruce  L.  Melvin,  The  Sociology  of  a  Village  and  Its  Surrounding  Territory, 
Cornell  University  A.E.S.   Bulletin  524    (Ithaca,   1931). 

^  John  H.  Kolb,  Trends  in  Country  Neighborhoods,  University  of  Wisconsin  A.E.S. 
Bulletin  51  (Madison,  1921). 

9  A.  E.  Taylor  and  F.  R.  Yoder,  Rural  Social  Organization  in  Clark  County,  Wash- 
ington State  College  A.E.S.  Bulletin  225  (Pullman,  1928);  Rural  Social  Organiza- 
tion in  Whatcom  County,  Washington  State  College  A.E.S.  Bulletin  215  (Pullman, 
1927);  Rural  Social  Organization  in  Whitman  County,  Washington  State  College 
A.E.S.  Bulletin  203  (Pullman,  1926). 

10  J.  H.  Kolb,  Service  Relations  of  Town  and  Country,  University  of  Wisconsin 
A.E.S.  Bulletin  58  (1923). 

11  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,  1905-1929,  University  of 
Minnesota  A.E.S.  Bulletin  269  (1930). 

12  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  216-218. 
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is  often  taken  by  the  school  or  farm  bureau  unit.  "It  is  impressive,  indeed, 
to  contemplate  the  fluidity  of  community  life."  ^^ 

Smith  thinks  that  a  number  of  trends  are  discernible  in  the  evolution  of 
the  rural  community:  ^^  ( 1 )  It  is  expanding  in  size;  (2)  The  neighborhood 
and  community  are  losing  exclusive  claim  on  the  loyalty  and  patronage  of 
the  individual  farm  family;  (3)  Communities  are  developing  complemen- 
tary and  supplementary  relations  among  themselves,  (4)  The  cohesion 
within  the  community  is  shifting  from  a  spontaneous  type  based  on  social 
similarities  to  a  conscious  type  based  on  speciahzation  and  division  of 
labor;  (5)  Class  differences  are  becoming  sharper,  and  a  caste  element  is 
appearing;  (6)  Social  conflict  is  becoming  more  prevalent  but  also  more 
intermittent,  less  deep  and  cutting;  and  (7)  Informal  mutual  aid  prac- 
tices are  giving  way  to  contractual  relations. 

Loomis  and  Beegle  maintain  simply  that  "throughout  the  western  world, 
particularly  where  the  isolated  holding  predominates,  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-\ike  neighborhood  is  losing  its  functions.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  its  economic  functions  but  of  its  social  functions  as  well.  Along  with 
this  change  comes  great  emphasis  on  contractual  Gesellschaft  relation- 
ships." ^^ 

While  most  of  the  studies  of  the  rural  community  in  the  United  States 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  some  more  or  less  stable  patterns,  they 
generally  find  the  rural  community  lacking  in  integration  and  complete- 
ness. Of  especial  interest  is  the  series  of  community  studies  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  C.  Taylor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Though  they  were  completed  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  studies  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  total  estimate  of  American  rural 
communities.  Unfortimately,  World  War  II  put  an  end  to  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  further  studies  of  this  type.  There  is  great 
need  for  more  such  studies  as  well  as  the  restudy  of  the  original  series  to 
see  the  changes  brought  about  by  World  War  II  and  the  postwar  period. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  reviews  concern  studies  some 
twenty  years  old,  while  the  forces  on  the  communities  that  would  destroy 
the  remnants  of  their  inner  equilibrium  have  been  accelerated  by  recent 
events.  Some  indication  of  the  direction  and  volume  of  change  can,  per- 
haps, be  gleaned  from  Lowry  Nelson's  restudy  in  1952  of  Escalante,  Utah, 
after  his  original  study  in  the  1920's. 

1'^  Lowry  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

14  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life  (New  York,  Harper,  1953),  p.  383. 

15  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Rural  Social  Systems  (New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1950),  pp.  202-203. 
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EL    CERRITO,    NEW    MEXICO 

El  Cerrito  is  one  of  the  many  villages  in  San  Miguel  County,  New  Mex- 
ico.^^  Most  of  the  villages  are  relatively  similar  in  structure  with  a  cluster 
of  houses  around  a  church,  a  school,  and  perhaps  a  store,  separated  only 
by  a  plaza.  Situated  in  one  of  the  land  pockets  of  the  Pecos  River,  El  Cer- 
rito is  one  such  village,  with  dwellings  built  around  an  irrigation  ditch 
perhaps  first  constructed  by  the  Indians.  Modern  machinery  and  agricul- 
tural production  have  little  place  in  the  village  which  combines  indigenous 
and  Old  World  elements.  The  individual  family  owns  a  tract  of  land  and 
often  enough  grazing  land  to  feed  a  horse  or  two,  a  cow,  and  perhaps  a 

pig- 
In  times  past  the  chief  source  of  income  was  livestock.  The  larger  hold- 
ings have  now  been  reduced,  sold  for  default  of  taxes  or  lost  on  delinquent 
mortgages;  the  holdings  which  remain  are  small  and  never  adequate  to 
provide  support  for  a  family.  There  was  a  period  with  the  coming  of  the 
railroads  and  after  when  well-paid  jobs  were  available  off  the  farm,  but 
in  the  late  'twenties  and  'thirties  outside  work  became  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  people  of  El  Cerrito  are  of  native  or  Spanish-American  stock.  They 
have  never  been  a  landless  proletariat.  Most  families  have  sufficient  re- 
lationship to  an  original  land  grantee  to  be  eligible  for  home  sites  on  some 
Spanish  or  Mexican  grant.  The  families  have  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
land. 

At  the  time  of  study  the  pattern  of  social  hfe  was  built  primarily  around 
the  family  and  church  which  were  mutually  supporting.  The  church  was 
the  final  authority  for  all  formal  social  participation.  Church  festivals 
formed  the  basis  of  social  life.  Everyday  activities  centered  in  the  integra- 
tion, loyalty,  and  discipline  of  the  family.  The  role  of  the  woman  was 
subordinate  but  definitely  of  extreme  importance  in  the  stability  and  in- 
tegration of  the  group.  The  role  of  the  man  was  freer.  A  strict  code  of 
honesty  and  fairness  obtained  within  the  group;  stealing  and  plimdering 
were  rare.  In  the  history  of  the  village,  the  people  remembered  only  two 
cases  of  criminal  conviction:  one  for  bootlegging  (of  which  they  did  not 
seriously  disapprove ) ,  the  other  for  an  assault  arising  out  of  a  dispute  over 
pasture  lands. 

The  staple  crops  were  corn  and  beans  for  family  consumption,  along 
with  alfalfa.  A  limited  number  of  livestock  was  kept.  Chickens  were 
common,  but  a  flock  was  limited  to  10  or  15.  They  were  kept  for  their 
eggs — not  for  their  meat.  Most  families  had  from  one  to  three  horses, 
and  a  few  kept  cows  for  milk  and  butter.  A  very  few  families  kept  hogs. 
When  hogs  were  hutched  for  home  use,  meat  was  given  to  relatives  and 

1^  Olen  Leonard  and  C.  P.  Loornis,  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture Rural  Life  Studies,  No.  1  (November,  1941). 
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neighbors.  A  large  percentage  of  families  had  orchards.  When  the  crop 
was  good  there  could  be  a  few  peaches  and  apricots  to  sell.  Wild  pinon 
nuts  that  grew  on  the  mesa  were  also  gathered  and  sold. 

Agricultural  technology  was  primitive.  Beans,  com,  and  alfalfa  were 
planted  with  Httle  rotation.  The  livestock  was  below  standard.  Farm  equip- 
ment and  machinery  was  of  the  simplest  sort:  a  walking  plow,  hoes,  and 
forks.  Wheat  and  beans  were  threshed  by  hand.  Alfalfa  was  the  sole  crop 
not  harvested  by  hand  tools.  Two  famiHes  had  horse-drawn  mowing 
machines  and  cut  most  of  the  alfalfa.  A  portion  of  the  crop  or  its  equivalent 
in  labor  was  payment  for  cutting  it;  cash  was  never  given  in  the  exchange. 

The  irrigation  system,  like  that  of  many  other  villages  along  the  Pecos, 
was  an  old  one  originally  built  by  the  Indians.  A  hand-built  dam  of  rocks 
and  sticks  raises  the  water  a  few  feet  into  the  irrigation  ditch,  which  has 
been  in  the  same  place  for  many,  many  years.  The  repair  of  the  ditch  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  efficient  organization  of  the  community.  Its 
functions  were  carried  on  by  a  major-domo,  or  ditch  boss,  who  supeivised 
all  work  on  the  system  and  a  committee  responsible  for  rules  governing 
the  use  of  water.  All  members  were  elected. 

Commercial  farming  was  almost  completely  absent.  What  income  there 
was,  was  earned  in  outside  labor  except  for  retmns  to  t%vo  famiHes  owning 
sheep  and  cattle  and  minor  returns  to  families  selling  a  few  beans  and 
peaches.  The  emphasis  was  on  subsistence,  each  family  producing  as  much 
as  possible  of  its  own  necessities.  Their  income  was  pieced  out  by  work 
for  richer  farmers  nearby  and  government  aid.  The  total  cash  income  from 
farming  varied  from  nothing  to  $3,000  (1939).  Little  money  was  bor- 
rowed, for  the  people  had  learned  from  painful  experience  that  it  might 
result  in  loss  of  tlie  land.  At  the  same  time,  only  tliree  men  in  El  Cerrito  oc- 
cupied positions  as  full-time  laborers.  Earlier  differences  tliat  separated 
the  large  operator  from  the  farm  laborer  had  to  some  degree  been  de- 
stroyed. 

El  Cerrito  had  limited  contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  roads  were 
poor  and  impassable  in  bad  weather.  There  were  no  telephones  and  only 
two  radios  that  operated  when  the  owners  could  afford  batteries  to  run 
them.  Transportation  ventures  to  town  were  invariably  for  joint  economic 
and  social  reasons. 

The  government  programs  that  affected  local  people,  however,  were 
common  knowledge.  Relatives  in  town  quickly  transmitted  any  knowledge 
of  relevant  government  programs  to  their  country  cousins.  Such  programs 
were  the  Works  Projects  Administration,  tlie  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  Farm  Security  Program. 
The  WPA  was  most  well  known  and  most  sought  after  as  a  source  of  in- 
come. The  NYA  and  CCC  were  perceived  as  programs  serving  young 
people  the  way  WPA  served  adults. 

There  was  little  visiting  outside  El  Cerrito.  The  majority  of  persons  did 
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not  leave  the  village  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  Visits  to  Las  Vegas 
afforded  opportunities  to  visit  relatives  and  make  periodic  purchases.  Lack 
of  cash  and  isolation  from  the  city  markets  and  stores  made  it  necessary 
in  El  Cerrito  to  resort  to  considerable  borrowing  and  lending.  Tliis  was 
usually  not  limited  to  food.  Farm  tools  and  equipment  were  borrowed 
freely.  Informal  visiting  and  borrowing  followed  a  dominant  series  of 
family  and  friendship  patterns  within  the  community. 

Recreation  in  El  Cerrito  was  limited  to  forms  requiring  little  or  no  cash. 
The  most  popular  form  of  group  recreation  was  dancing.  Each  Saturday 
night  a  community  dance  was  held  in  the  local  school  building.  There  were 
other  dances  on  special  occasions  such  as  weddings.  The  cost  of  the  dance 
was  twenty-five  cents  which  went  to  the  justice  of  tlie  peace  for  issuing 
the  permit.  The  school  building  was  given  over  to  the  dance  without 
charge,  and  the  violin,  guitar,  and  accordion  music  was  usually  furnished 
by  local  talent.  Old  and  young  attended.  The  dance  tunes  were  old  Spanish 
folk  music  interspersed  with  modem  jazz,  but  the  old  songs  were  pre- 
ferred. The  dance  steps  were  Spanish — ^the  raspa,  polka,  and  quadrille. 
These  Saturday  night  dances  offered  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to 
meet,  but  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  girls  to  the  dances. 
Other  forms  of  recreation,  including  trips  to  town,  were  simple  and  tradi- 
tional. Participation  in  political  movements  or  rallies  was  as  enthusiastic 
as  in  other  fonns  of  recreation.  There  was  also  a  little  fishing. 

The  family  was  the  basic  channel  for  organized  activities.  The  strength 
of  the  church  rested  on  its  hold  on  the  family.  A  child's  status  in  the  family 
was  taught  at  an  early  age,  and  the  individual  remained  an  integral  part 
of  the  family  group  after  childhood.  When  he  married  he  was  expected  to 
give  material  aid  to  his  parents  and  other  dependent  members.  He  was 
expected  to  support  the  numerous  family  functions.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
family  reunion,  first  communion,  marriage,  or  death,  the  individual's  pres- 
ence was  assured. 

The  school  building  in  El  Cerrito  was  an  antiquated  two-room  adobe 
structure.  It  housed  20  to  50  pupils  and  two  teachers.  Instruction  was  given 
in  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive,  with  Kttle  county  supervision.  The  roads 
were  bad,  distances  great,  and  county  officials  found  it  easier  to  look  else- 
where. The  functions  of  the  school  involved  no  otlier  persons  than  the 
teachers  and  enrolled  children.  Parents  were  not  consulted  or  willing  to 
offer  anything.  School  programs  were  attended  only  at  the  end  of  tlie  term 
and  at  Christmas  time  when  the  children  produced  a  short  play.  There 
was  no  parent-teacher  association  to  organize  social  life  around  the  school. 
The  principal  was  bom  in  El  Cerrito;  he  attended  tlie  local  grade  school, 
had  four  years  of  high  school,  and  a  summer  term  of  college  in  Las  Vegas. 
Local  opinion  confined  the  school  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  arith- 
metic. School  attendance  was  poor. 

The  people  of  El  Cerrito  were  all  Roman  Catholic.  The  chm-ch  and  its 
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teachings  played  a  fundamental  role  in  the  attitudes  and  practices  of 
everyday  life.  El  Cerrito  had  no  resident  priest;  the  village  was  too  small. 
The  usual  parish  of  the  area  covered  from  six  to  ten  villages.  The  priest 
serving  El  Cerrito  lived  in  Villanueva  and  came  once  a  month  to  hear 
confessions  and  celebrate  mass.  In  the  case  of  death  or  similar  emergency, 
he  came  more  often.  However,  the  people  met  each  Sunday,  sometimes 
every  day,  to  say  the  rosary.  These  services  were  in  charge  of  a  local 
woman  who  received  a  small  sum.  The  church  was  lenient  in  its  financial 
demands.  Most  families  contributed  about  three  dollars  a  year.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  services,  the  village  each  year  held  a  function  in  honor 
of  its  patron  saint.  Two  leaders  were  elected  each  year  to  conduct  tlie 
function,  invite  tlie  priest,  provide  food  and  drink,  accommodate  guests, 
and  supervise  the  details. 

No  farm  organizations  were  found  in  El  Cerrito.  The  one  local  co- 
operative enterprise  was  old;  its  purpose  was  to  clean,  repair,  control,  and 
maintain  the  irrigation  system.  Each  family  owning  or  operating  land  was 
eligible  for  membership.  There  were  no  cash  fees  or  dues;  the  system  was 
maintained  by  labor.  The  offices  of  the  ditch  association  were  well  defined. 
The  association  functioned  efficiently;  100  per  cent  co-operation  was  de- 
manded and  received.  A  man  was  assessed  one  day's  labor  for  each  acre 
of  irrigated  land,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  worked  willingly  until  the 
job  was  completed. 

In  local  politics,  general  political,  moral,  and  rehgious  principles  were  of 
little  importance.  What  counted  was  the  number  of  jobs  and  tlie  amount 
of  grants  and  relief  a  man  had  obtained  for  his  constituents.  The  machin- 
ery of  local  politics  was  old;  office  holders  and  new  candidates  courted  and 
retained  the  good  will  of  the  electors  by  means  of  free  dances,  free  drinks, 
and  an  occasional  fiesta.  The  priests  urged  the  people  to  vote  for  die 
candidates  who  in  their  opinion  would  give  most  support  to  the  church. 
El  Cerrito  had  no  acute  local  political  problems.  Political  rallies  were 
enthusiastically  attended,  but  as  a  major  form  of  recreation. 

The  old  class  structui-e  which  long  existed  in  rural  New  Mexico  has 
nearly  disappeai-ed.  The  dons  of  the  local  villages  once  owned  die  cattle, 
controlled  surrounding  land,  and  employed  otlier  residents.  They  had 
largely  disappeared  by  the  time  of  study.  The  class  differences  that  existed 
tended  to  be  between  town  and  rm-al  people.  The  leveling  of  differences 
in  holdings  contributed  most  to  the  break-up  of  tlie  division  between  peon 
and  don.  At  the  time  of  study,  little  real  difference  appeai-ed  in  the 
economic  status  of  families. 

The  old  pattern  of  leadership  operated  largely  witliin  the  village.  In- 
dividual ascendancy  in  the  community  depended  on  leadersliip  in  local 
situations.  The  program  planners  were  seldom  dynamic  leaders;  tliev 
influenced  affairs  by  sanctioning  or  disapproving  of  what  already  existed. 
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Family  status  aiid  the  ability  for  self-expression  were  most  important  in 
making  a  man  influential.  Age  was  important,  and  the  old  occupied  seats 
of  honor  on  all  occasions  and  always  had  the  right  to  be  heard.  Status  in 
a  family  group  lent  prestige.  Family  loyalty  impelled  younger  members 
to  give  credence  to  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

However,  the  young  people  of  El  Cerrito  were  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  their  limited  opportunities  at  home.  This  was  in  part  due  to 
participation  in  government  programs.  They  tended  to  leave  El  Cerrito 
rather  than  stay  and  take  over  its  leadership. 

There  was  relatively  little  conflict  between  the  rival  groups  in  the 
community.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  knowledge  that  it  made  the 
family  prey  to  dangers  from  the  outside.  Where  conflicts  existed,  they  were 
between  groups  rather  than  individuals.  During  a  child's  formative  years 
he  was  closely  associated  with  every  otlier  child  in  the  village.  He  rarely 
saw  an  outsider.  Until  he  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  he 
seldom  had  opportrmity  to  go  outside  of  the  village.  Thus  the  individual 
was  conditioned  to  the  circle  of  his  immediate  village.  He  was  bound 
to  his  fellow  villagers  by  an  informal  network  of  relations.  With  the  out- 
side world  he  had  little  contact.  His  relations  with  the  outside  tended  to  be 
extremely  formal. 

There  was  little  possibility  for  outside  influences  to  penetrate  El  Cen-ito. 
Modem  means  of  communication  and  transportation  had  little  effect  on 
the  number  and  variety  of  contacts  of  local  people.  Newspapers  and 
periodicals  were  foreign  to  the  community.  There  were  no  subscriptions 
to  magazines.  When  the  two  radios  were  operating,  programs  from  Latin 
American  stations  were  most  appreciated.  Few  persons  had  ever  seen  a 
motion  picture. 

El  Cerrito  maintained  its  individuality  in  the  face  of  outside  forces  by 
default.  It  failed  to  keep  up  with  modern  technology  and  even  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  original  economic  base.  The  village  was  able  to  survive 
this  loss  because  it  had  depended  on  the  outside  world  primarily  to 
supply  a  market  for  its  wool  and  cattle  and  to  supply  only  a  few  items 
not  made  at  home.  With  the  loss  of  these  original  economic  forms,  the  lack 
came  to  be  made  up  by  subsistence  farming  and  work  on  the  outside. 

The  family  and  tlie  church  bound  die  individual  to  the  community.  The 
family  embraced  not  only  parents  and  offspring  but  grandparents, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  These  formed  a  co-operative 
network  of  responsibility  and  assistance.  The  family  held  tenaciously  to 
the  individual.  The  church  strongly  reinforced  the  family,  for  the  natives 
were  devout  Catholics  and  loyal  to  the  church  and  their  priest.  The  church 
was  the  source  of  much  of  the  people's  entertainment  and  provided  op- 
portunities for  self-expression.  The  people  of  El  Cerrito  gave  as  their 
primary  reason  for  preference  of  their  village  the  similarity  of  local  people 
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in  race,  customs,  language,  and  church  as  against  the  difference  of  the  out- 
sider. El  Cenito  held  its  people  by  binding  them  almost  exclusively  to 
local  forms. 


THE    OLD    ORDER    AMISH    OF    LANCASTER    COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA" 

The  Old  Order  Amish  were  one  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Swiss  Brethren 
of  the  Zwinglian  Refomiation  of  1520.  The  Swiss  Brethren,  also  known  as 
Anahaptists  (French)  and  Wiedeiidufer  (German),  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism and  held  the  church  to  be  composed  only  of  those  baptized  on  con- 
fession of  faith.  They  were  pacifists,  refusing  to  bear  arms  or  go  to  war. 
This  ran  counter  to  the  Swiss  practice  of  offering  mercenaries  to  the  armies 
of  Europe.  The  Swiss  Brethren  thus  came  into  conflict  with  the  otlier  re- 
ligious groups  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  political  groups  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Swiss  authorities  undertook  inithless  measures  to  suppress  the  Breth- 
ren, causing  many  of  tliem  to  flee  to  the  Rhineland.  There,  in  1535,  a 
leader,  Menno  Simmons,  established  the  branch  of  the  movement  that 
became  known  as  the  Mennonites  ( 1536 ) .  Another  leader,  Jacob  Amman, 
took  an  uncompromising  stand  on  application  of  the  ban  (outcasting  for 
religious  deviation ) ;  his  followers  came  to  be  known  as  the  Amish  ( 1693 ) , 
the  most  conservative  branch  of  the  Mennonite  church.  The  Amish  came 
to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy  to  escape  persecution  in  Europe.  There  they  formed  a  community 
of  3,000  east  of  the  cit)^  of  Lancaster. 

A  i-ural  way  of  life  was  found  to  be  essential  to  the  Amish  who  sharply 
differed  in  their  customs  from  surrounding  people.  The  men  had  long 
hair  banged  across  the  forehead  and  parted  in  the  middle.  Unmarried  men 
shaved;  married  men  did  not,  except  for  the  moustache.  The  outer  clothing 
of  all  persons  of  a  given  category  was  identical.  The  men  and  boys  wore 
broadfall  trousers  secured  with  homemade  suspenders.  Their  dress  coats 
had  no  lapels  and  no  outer  pockets  and  were  secured  with  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  men  wore  broad,  flat  black  hats  in  winter  and  broad,  flat  straw  hats 
in  summer.  The  women  wore  outer  clotliing  of  identical  pattern.  No 
printed  patterns  were  allowed;  the  colors  were  black,  blue,  purple,  and 
gray.  Married  women  wore  aprons  which  matched  tlie  color  of  their 
dresses;  unmarried  girls  wore  white  aprons.  Young  girls  braided  their  hair; 
older  women  did  not.  No  jewelry  was  worn.  In  the  community,  ownersliip 
of  automobiles,  telephones,  radios,  musical  instruments,  and  non-Biblical 
story  books  was  forbidden.  Buggies  and  wagons  were  built  and  painted 
alike.  Young,  unmarried  men  used  topless  buggies  painted  black;  older 

^''  See  Walter  M.  Kollmorgen,  The  Old  Order  Ainish  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Riural  Life  Studies,  No.  4  (1942). 
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men  used  a  square,  box-like  wagon,  the  body  of  which  was  painted  gray, 
the  carriage  black.  Dashboards  and  whip  sockets  were  forbidden. 

The  Amish  refused  to  bear  arms  or  go  to  war.  Infant  baptism  was 
opposed.  Pride  was  a  cardinal  sin.  Any  departure  from  the  prescribed 
order  in  dress  and  arrangement  of  hair  was  taken  to  be  evidence  of  pride. 
The  church  and  the  world  were  thought  to  be  distinct  entities,  the  first 
governed  by  God,  the  second  by  Satan.  Nonconformity  with  the  world 
was  mandatory  in  amusements,  dress,  personal  appointments,  and  home 
and  farm  conveniences. 

The  soil  of  the  Lancaster  plain  is  clay  from  weathered  limestone.  Orig- 
inally the  country  was  heavily  forested,  and  there  is  considerable  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  crops  grown  by  the  Amish  are  excellent,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  best  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  grown  by  the  Amish 
people  in  this  area.  There  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  45  inches.  From  early 
times  there  were  good  local  markets  for  all  farm  produce.  Lancaster 
County  is  industrialized,  and  consumption  of  food  exceeds  local  pro- 
duction. 

From  colonial  times  the  Amish  have  occupied  family-sized  farms.  To 
begin  with,  farm  units  of  100  to  400  acres  were  common,  with  wood  land, 
pastures,  crop  land,  fallow  land,  farmsteads,  orchards,  and  gardens. 
Garden  spot-type  agriculture  was  typical  at  the  time  of  study  with  in- 
tensive farming  of  small  holdings.  The  average  size  of  their  farms  at  that 
time  was  about  58  acres. 

The  young  Amish  male  began  life  as  a  laborer,  became  a  one-third 
share  tenant,  then  a  one-half  tenant,  next  a  cash  tenant,  and  finally  an 
owner.  As  day  laborer,  he  earned  from  $200  to  $400  a  year.  In  time,  by 
combining  day  labor  with  cropping  tobacco,  he  earned  $500  to  $1,000  a 
year.  If  the  accumulated  savings  was  invested  in  stock  and  machinery, 
work  could  be  done  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  preliminary  to  buying  a  farm.  The 
main  objective  of  the  Amish  farmer  was  to  accumulate  enough  money  to 
buy  a  farm  and  keep  all  children  there.  Everyone  worked  hard,  produced 
abundantly,  and  saved  carefully. 

Diversified  farming  was  practiced.  Wheat  was  the  main  cash  crop  before 
the  Civil  War  and  was  still  raised  on  most  farms  at  the  time  of  study.  To- 
bacco had  replaced  wheat  as  the  main  cash  crop.  Wheat  was  used  as  feed. 
Before  the  commercial  production  of  tobacco,  an  oats  crop  was  generally 
grown.  Though  oats  were  seldom  raised,  barley  was  popular  because  its 
yield  per  acre  is  larger  than  wheat  and  it  is  good  feed.  Timothy  and  red 
clover  were  grown.  Lancaster  County  produces  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  Pennsylvania.  In  recent  years  dairying  and  such  vegetables  as 
tomatoes  had  begun  to  rival  tobacco  as  cash  crops.  Livestock  was  taken 
for  granted.  Horses  and  mules  were  used  for  field  work;  lighter  horses  for 
traveling  on  the  road.  Land  use  was  intensified,  nearly  all  of  it  being  un- 
der cultivation. 
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Until  recently  the  Pennsylvania  German  farmer  combined  commercial 
farming  with  a  program  of  self -sufficiency.  Farming  was  not  practiced  to 
make  money,  but  money  was  made  to  support  the  farm.  Large-scale  com- 
mercial farming  was  not  common.  Wheat  was  a  significant  cash  crop  from 
colonial  days;  tobacco  became  a  cash  crop  after  the  Civil  War;  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  peas  recently  became  important.  Cash  income  was  realized 
also  from  the  sale  of  animals — cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep.  As  com- 
mercialization extended,  self-sufficiency  declined.  In  1939  five  commercial 
bakers  had  bread  routes  to  serve  an  increasing  number  of  patrons.  The 
rural  women  did  more  needle  work  than  any  others  in  the  state.  Only  un- 
derclothes were  bought  ready-made.  The  people  did  not  buy  ready-made 
dresses,  overalls,  shirts,  men's  suits,  or  coats.  The  making  of  outer  clothes 
saved  considerable  cash  outlay.  Commercially-made  carpets  (except  rag 
carpets)  were  prohibited.  No  money  was  spent  on  jewelry,  non-Biblical 
literature,  commercial  entertainments,  musical  instruments,  or  in  the  bar- 
ber and  beauty  shops. 

No  investments  were  made  outside  the  Amish  community.  However, 
money  was  loaned  at  low  interest  rates  to  members  of  the  church.  No 
money  was  borrowed  even  in  the  community,  however,  unless  necessary. 
When  it  was  borrowed,  there  were  no  foreclosures.  Bank  and  business 
failures  did  not  disturb  the  community  greatly;  investment  sharks  could 
not  hoodwink  the  people,  and  interest  earnings  remained  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mutual  aid  and  co-operation  were  fimdamental  to  the  Amish  though 
they  tended  to  be  restricted  by  increasing  commercialization.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  co-operative  harvesting  and  silo-filling.  Barn-raising  was  a 
modified  version  of  early  log-raising  bees.  In  times  of  distress,  mutual  aid 
was  immediate  and  unquestioned.  Since  the  Amish  must  shun  all  com- 
mercial and  wordly  amusement  ( such  as  shows,  dances,  parties,  fairs,  and 
card  games),  people  looked  to  each  other  to  satisfy  such  needs.  Visiting 
was  carried  on  with  rare  enthusiasm.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest,  providing 
opportunities  for  visiting.  In  the  evening,  "singing"  occupied  the  young. 
The  few  secular  and  church  holidays  were  also  opportunities  for  visiting. 
Protracted  winter  visits  were  common,  including  long  visits  to  distant 
Amish  communities  during  which  life  mates  for  the  cliildren  were  sought 
and  there  was  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  knowledge  of  farm  practices. 

The  Amish  family  was  closely  knit;  frequent  visits  paid  by  neai-  relatives 
continually  reinforced  close  family  ties.  The  family  not  only  provided  the 
individual  with  assistance  but  inculcated  a  strong  disapproval  of  tlie 
world.  The  parents  co-operated  with  the  public  schools  in  securing  a  basic 
training  for  the  young,  but  they  opposed  public  school  education  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.  All  Amish  children  were  required  to  become  farmers  or 
to  engage  in  some  related  rural  work;  the  Amish  were  quite  successful  in 
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training  their  children  to  be  enterprising,  successful  farmers.  Family  re- 
sponsibility not  only  included  bringing  the  children  into  the  church  but 
securing  confonnity  thereafter  to  the  numerous  religious  taboos.  Unless 
proper  amends  were  made  for  violation  of  religious  taboos,  the  individual 
could  be  read  out  of  the  church  and  shunned.  A  shunned  member  could 
not  eat  with  the  family  and  was  served  separately  at  a  small  table. 

The  family  cycle  of  the  Amish  comprised  ( 1 )  the  baptismal  ceremony 
(when  the  child  was  from  14  to  19  years  of  age),  (2)  the  young  peoples' 
singles  (corresponding  to  the  courting  period,  when  the  young  man  was 
given  a  driving  horse,  open  buggy,  harness,  and  several  blankets,  and  per- 
mitted to  take  his  girl  home  from  the  singing),  (3)  preparation  for  mar- 
riage (the  girl  filled  a  hope  chest,  and  the  bridegroom  accumulated  as 
much  cash  as  possible),  and  (4)  the  wedding  (usually  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son ) ,  attended  by  one  to  three  hundred  guests  at  whose  homes  the  couple 
visited  on  a  kind  of  honeymoon  trip.  Separation  and  divorce  were  un- 
known. There  were  from  six  to  ten  cliildren  in  the  average  family. 

The  public  schools  were  at  first  opposed  by  the  Amish,  for  the  people 
looked  upon  them  as  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Geraian  language.  Too 
much  school  attendance  was  also  thought  to  make  the  children  lazy.  When 
a  consolidated  grade  school  was  built,  the  Amish  fought  it  both  at  the  polls 
and,  in  unprecedented  fashion,  by  court  action.  When  they  lost  their  suit, 
they  bought  the  obsolete  one-room  schoolhouses  and  established  parochial 
schools.  They  were  convinced  that  higher  education,  both  high  school  and 
college,  created  tendencies  leading  away  from  the  fann.  All  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Amish  conmiunity  came  from  non -Amish  homes.  The  teachers 
had  to  confine  themselves  to  teaching.  Social  activities  sponsored  by  the 
teachers  ( excepting  Christmas )  were  disapproved. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  did  not  join  parent-teacher  associations  or  any 
other  groups  carrying  on  activities  with  the  outside  world.  The  people 
were  discouraged — even  prohibited — from  holding  public  office.  There 
was  also  a  tendency  to  discourage  voting.  These  taboos  even  prevented 
the  Amish  from  voting  in  school  board  elections  or  serving  on  school 
boards,  though  this  was  gradually  being  changed.  Other  public  offices 
could  not  be  accepted,  and  the  people  did  not  vote  for  officials  above  the 
county  level. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  was  a  church  body  and  community  without 
church  buildings  (a  matter  of  nonconformity).  The  community  was 
divided  into  distiicts;  die  number  varied  with  the  size  of  the  community. 
There  were  18  districts  in  Lancaster  County,  most  with  about  100  church 
members.  Services  were  held  every  two  weeks.  Farmers  with  large  houses 
accommodated  the  group  in  winter;  large  barns  were  used  by  the  groups 
in  summer.  Prestige  attached  to  ownership  of  a  home  large  enough  for 
services.  The  Amish  houses  were  built  with  large  double  doors  in  the  cen- 
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ter,  so  that  a  speaker  could  be  seen  and  heard  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
house.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  fortnightly  meetings;  everything 
was  scrubbed,  washed,  whitewashed,  and  even  painted.  Religious  services 
began  at  nine  o'clock  and  lasted  until  noon. 

Because  of  the  principle  of  separation  from  the  world,  the  community 
was  made  up  of  chiu"ch  members  only.  An  agricultural  way  of  life  was  a 
tenet  of  the  church.  Church  leaders — bishops,  ministers,  deacons — were 
farmers  not  paid  for  religious  work.  There  were  no  differences  resulting 
from  education,  for  the  community  did  not  have  members  with  more  than 
an  elementary  school  education.  The  community  was  of  uniform  ethnic 
composition.  There  were  no  "old  famihes"  who  occupied  preferred  posi- 
tions, for  all  famihes  were  old.  There  were  only  30  family  names  in 
the  Lancaster  community,  and  in  some  Amish  communities  not  more  than 
a  dozen.  The  families  had  intermarried  constantly,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  hereditary  class  structure. 

Items  of  material  culture  enhanced  the  individual's  prestige,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ownership  of  good  farm  buildings  and  machinery.  Some  farmers 
were  admired  because  they  had  large  hearts  or  were  particularly  efficient. 
The  fanner  who  got  ahead,  paid  his  debts,  and  bought  farms,  was  ad- 
mired. While  election  to  the  ministry  was  done  by  lot,  church  officials  took 
a  leading  part  in  directing  community  affairs.  The  deacon  investigated 
problems  when  they  arose  and  reported  to  the  bishop.  The  elders  of  the 
family — that  is,  the  men — usually  directed  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  critical  age  period  for  the  young  people  was  the  postadolescent, 
premarriage  years.  An  early  marriage  (at  20  years)  was  desired;  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  check  to  wildness.  The  ban  against  owning  and  driving 
cars  was  one  of  the  vexing  regulations  for  the  young.  Amish  youths  often 
managed  it  despite  all  difficulties,  and  some  of  diem  also  owned  radios. 

Integration  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  community  rested  primarily  on  a 
common  background,  religion,  language,  and  vocation.  The  German  lan- 
guage had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Old  Order,  its  perpetiiation  part 
of  their  program  of  nonconformity.  Liberal  Amish  and  Mennonite  groups 
who  have  adopted  English  for  their  religious  services  have  also  abandoned 
other  practices  of  nonconformity.  The  Amish,  however,  had  perpetuated 
their  language  for  200  years. 

Education,  transportation,  and  communication  mitigated  against  cul- 
tural differences.  When  an  established  practice  of  nonconformity  broke 
down,  it  created  conflicts  with  other  aspects  of  the  Old  Order.  Teclinologi- 
cal  changes  also  created  numerous  problems.  It  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  resist  use  of  the  automobile.  Moreover,  many  specialized  industries 
were  handicapped  without  electricity.  Co-operatives  and  other  organiza- 
tions were  tending  to  spring  up  under  influence  of  the  government.  Every 
extension  of  commercialization  tended  to  carry  with  it  a  train  of  related 
adjustments. 
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LANDAFF,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE'S 

Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  is  one  of  the  numerous  hill  towns  of  northern 
New  England.  Most  of  the  original  pioneers  came  from  various  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Nearly  all  were  Scotch, 
Welsh,  or  English.  The  eflFective  date  of  settlement  was  1765.  The  settlers 
were  not  from  the  upper  classes  of  New  England,  but  from  the  lower-mid- 
dle class;  they  were  able  farmers  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, woodcraft,  lumbering,  and  carpentry. 

Settlement  of  the  area  came  at  a  time  when  the  early  New  England  pat- 
tern of  settlement  by  entire  communities  was  breaking  down  and  settle- 
ment by  individuals  was  taking  place.  Sometimes  town  lots  were  laid  out, 
but  only  because  original  charters  required  it.  Even  at  the  time  of  study 
Landaff  was  not  a  village  trade  center,  nor  were  the  nearby  townships  of 
Lyman,  Easton,  and  Benton.  Each  had  a  center  consisting  of  a  town  hall, 
church,  and  perhaps  a  store.  Landaff  had  no  store.  The  settlement,  thus, 
was  a  group  of  scattered  homes  and  fields  around  the  town  hall. 

Originally  die  proprietors  met  in  the  town  hall  to  discuss  the  sale  of 
land  and  the  establishment  of  taxes.  When  all  the  land  was  sold,  the  mod- 
erator and  selectmen  met  there.  The  people  originally  had  little  time  for 
anything  other  than  clearing  the  land,  planting  crops,  and  bringing  in 
game.  The  women  cooked  in  large  fireplaces,  spun,  wove,  made  soap, 
cared  for  the  children,  and  did  everything  their  husbands  had  no  time  to 
do.  The  tableware  was  usually  wooden  and  pewter.  The  furniture  and 
most  tools  were  homemade. 

For  its  first  hundred  years  Landaff's  population  was  principally  Yankee, 
with  the  exception  of  several  artisans  (coopers,  millers,  smiths,  and  cob- 
blers). Depopulation  became  a  serious  problem  around  1860  due  to  the 
shift  from  subsistence  to  semicommercial  farming,  the  opening  of  the 
West,  and  the  development  of  factories  to  the  south.  From  1860  to  1890 
there  was  a  rapid  dechne  in  population.  Since  that  time  a  growing  num- 
ber of  "floaters" — wage  hands  of  limited  means  with  no  stable  relation- 
ship to  the  community — have  drifted  in.  At  present  such  non-farm-owning 
persons  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  amounting  to  nearly  one  half  of 
Landaff's  population. 

The  land  was  originally  settled  by  a  group  of  men  with  political  influ- 
ence in  colonial  government  who  petitioned  for  a  township  already  sur- 
veyed and  marked  off.  It  was  not  a  community  settlement.  Most  original 
proprietors  held  on  only  long  enough  to  sell  the  land.  Settlement  was  by 
homes  scattered  over  the  entire  township. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  agriculture  was  of  a  subsist- 
ence type.  With  his  yoke  of  oxen,  or  perhaps  horses,  a  settler  did  the  neces- 

is  See  Kenneth  MacLeish  and  Kimball  Young,  Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  Rural  Life  Studies,  No.  3,  1942. 
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sary  plowing  and  hauling  of  logs  from  his  wood  lot.  The  trees  were  gir- 
dled, or  felled  and  burned.  From  the  ashes,  potash  or  pearl-ash  could  be 
made  to  trade  for  necessities  of  the  town.  The  basic  tools  were  the  plow, 
scythe,  rake,  hoe,  spade,  and  fork.  Subsistence  farming  dominated  in  the 
hill  country;  in  fact,  there  was  no  real  market  for  a  cash  crop.  Occasionally 
fattened  cattle  were  driven  to  Boston.  As  lumber  became  more  valuable, 
logs  were  floated  down  the  Connecticut  river,  and  more  cleared  land  was 
made  available. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  important  events  affecting  the  autonomy 
of  Landaff's  economy  was  the  rise  of  the  woolen  textile  industry,  and  fol- 
lowing this  development  an  excellent  market  for  wool  evolved.  This  en- 
couraged the  development  of  large  holdings  and  a  reorientation  toward 
the  market.  The  wool  market  continued  to  improve  and  reached  a  high 
point  during  the  Civil  War  with  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  industry  and 
the  demand  of  the  Northern  armies  for  woolen  goods.  The  post-Civil  War 
period,  however,  saw  the  bottom  fall  out  of  the  market  for  wool  and  a  glut 
of  army  woolens  on  the  market.  The  forces  that  had  reoriented  the  Landaff 
economy  to  the  market  now  led  to  a  decline  of  its  population.  Toward  the 
last  decade  or  two  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rise  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try again  increased  prosperity  and  led  to  an  influx  of  lumber  men  and  other 
temporary  types.  Around  1900  the  local  economy  began  to  orient  its  main 
commercial  activity  around  dairying. 

Most  tillable  land  of  the  township  is  as  capable  of  producing  as  it  ever 
was.  However,  the  soils  are  not  particularly  good.  They  require  heavy 
fertilizing,  plowing,  and  harrowing.  Pasture  land  is  abundant,  tliough  it 
has  become  poorer.  The  forest  has  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  resources, 
but  it  has  not  been  desti'oyed. 

One  half  of  the  72  resident  families  in  Landaff  owned  98  per  cent  of  the 
locally  owned  land.  The  holdings  varied  from  60  to  1,000  acres,  averaging 
between  100  and  200  acres.  More  than  half  of  the  total  acreage  was  owned 
by  nonresidents. 

The  one  crop  harvested  on  every  farm  every  year  was  hay.  Some  oats 
and  barley  were  sown.  Many  people  raised  potatoes  and  some  com.  The 
hay  yield  varied  from  one  to  three  tons  an  acre.  Almost  every  farm  had  a 
house,  yard,  and  smaU  garden.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  land  was  in  crops, 
while  80  per  cent  of  the  crop  land  was  in  hay,  the  rest  in  com,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  barley.  Livestock  was  basic  to  the  economy.  Cropping  was  cen- 
tered on  feeding  the  livestock,  supplemented  by  pasturage.  There  were  a 
number  of  line  herds  in  the  hill  town,  though  the  average  fann  had  no 
valuable  stock.  Nearly  every  fai-m  had  a  good  team  of  horses.  Most  farms 
had  some  poultry,  some  hogs,  and  one  had  20  to  30  sheep.  Dairying  pro- 
vided a  cash  income,  with  10  cows  considered  the  least  number  necessary 
if  a  farmer  wished  to  make  a  Hving  from  milk. 

Maple  sugar  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  and,  as  normally  practiced, 
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least  profitable  modes  of  land  use.  The  production  of  maple  sugar  can  be 
profitable,  however,  if  carried  on  at  appropriate  scale,  and  some  farms  had 
large  modem  evaporators.  But  for  most  farmers  it  was  more  in  the  nature 
of  recreation,  providing  sugar  and  syrup  for  the  table. 

An  adequate  farm  could  be  purchased  for  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Cattle  were 
priced  at  from  $80  to  $100  a  head  and  gave  40  pounds  or  so  of  milk  per 
day.  A  ton  and  a  half  an  acre  was  a  good  yield  of  hay.  Typical  machinery 
owned  by  the  average  farm  included  the  walking  plow,  sulky  plow,  horse 
rake,  harrow,  corn  planter,  hay  fork,  manure  spreader,  power  engine,  milk- 
ing machine,  cooler,  separator,  and  ensilage  cutter.  Binders,  pasteurizers, 
power  spray  machines,  hayloaders,  bottlers,  and  tractors  were  found  only 
on  the  better  farms.  The  hill  farm  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  horse 
power  for  ordinary  work. 

The  rural  farm  population  of  LandaflF  Township,  about  one  half  of  the 
total,  was  primarily  engaged  in  commercial  agriculture.  All  of  the  farmers 
whose  income  derived  from  the  land  and  whose  operations  were  moder- 
ately extensive  carried  on  their  business  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  There 
was  no  incentive  for  anyone  to  go  into  farming  unless  it  appealed  as  a  way 
of  life.  The  attraction  of  the  outside  world  was  great,  and  making  a  com- 
fortable living  on  the  hill  farms  difficult.  Nevertheless,  to  be  kept  going, 
every  farm  had  to  be  operated  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  extent  of 
commercialization  varied.  There  were  a  number  of  small  farms  where  a 
little  money  was  derived  from  a  pension  or  insurance  policy,  and  where 
commercialization  was  slight.  Such  places  might  have  10  to  50  acres,  one 
to  three  cows,  a  good-sized  home  garden,  a  potato  patch,  and  a  few  fruit 
trees  and  berry  bushes.  In  1935,  61  per  cent  of  the  farmers  received  some 
income  from  nonfarm  sources.  Income  was  supplemented  by  the  sale  of 
firewood,  pulpwood,  and  other  timber.  The  most  typical  farms  were  those 
of  regular  milk  shippers.  Some  made  money  selling  replacements.  A  good- 
sized  herd  required  so  much  attention  that  the  operator  had  no  time  for 
extra  cash  crops. 

Some  production  for  home  use  was  universal  among  the  farmers.  Food 
was  preserved;  and  bread,  yeast,  vinegar,  and  soap  were  often  made  at 
home.  The  home  manufacture  of  tools  and  furniture  was  common,  also 
the  repair  of  farm  and  household  articles.  Home  manufacture  was  less 
extensive  than  repairing. 

Mortgages  in  the  township  were  uncommon,  for  every  eflFort  was  made 
to  avoid  them.  The  use  of  credit  tended  to  be  limited,  though  loans  were 
made  by  banks  to  wealthier  families  and  cattle  dealers.  Books  were  kept 
only  on  a  few  of  the  larger  farms.  Pamphlets  issued  by  the  state  and  federal 
government  agencies  occasionally  found  their  way  into  farm  homes.  The 
same  large  operators  who  kept  detailed  accounts  made  considerable  use  of 
bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations.  Small  farmers  had  less  interest 
in  farm  publications. 
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Of  equipment,  the  truck  was  most  important,  for  no  dairyman  thought 
he  could  operate  without  one.  Cars  were  commonplace  for  convenience 
and  pleasure.  Besides  local  papers,  some  came  in  from  Boston  and  New 
York.  A  rural  free  deUvery  system  served  the  town;  radios  were  common; 
telephones  were  found  in  a  large  number  of  homes.  Movies  were  not  of 
much  interest,  and  old  farm  people  went  to  see  them  only  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

The  center  of  the  community  consisted  of  a  small  church,  a  town  build- 
ing, an  unused  schoolhouse,  and  four  houses.  All  coal  buying  and  business 
activities  had  to  be  carried  on  in  Lisbon,  a  small  town  on  the  railroad  three 
miles  away.  The  people  of  LandafiF  had  their  bank  accounts  at  Lisbon  and 
turned  to  Lisbon  for  professional  services  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  The  Lis- 
bon postofBce  handled  Landaff's  mail,  and  the  milk  for  Boston  was 
shipped  from  there. 

Informal  co-operation  was  not  extensive;  great  value  was  placed  on  in- 
dependence and  self  reliance.  However,  some  individuals  commonly  ex- 
changed work  with  others.  The  arrangements  were  businesslike  and  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Landaff's  citizens  were  dependent  on  some  special 
skills  and  machinery,  but  the  loaning  of  machinery  was  related  to  co-op- 
erative patterns;  loans  were  almost  always  confined  to  old  famiUes  whose 
members  had  known  one  another  for  years.  Visiting  was  not  frequent.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  a  farm  wife  to  go  a  week  or  two  without  making  or 
receiving  calls;  in  winter  such  visits  often  dropped  to  once  a  month.  The 
telephone,  however,  took  up  the  slack;  calls  between  farms  were  frequent, 
detailed,  and  interminable. 

Recreation  was  limited.  The  larger  farmers  drove  to  Lisbon  at  reason- 
able intervals  and  also  took  short  trips.  The  younger  men  and  few  remain- 
ing sons  of  farmers  went  to  movies  and  attended  dances.  Commercial 
recreation  was  least  available  to  the  operators  of  small  farms;  nonf arming 
people  could  more  easily  take  advantage  of  commercialized  entertain- 
ment which  for  them  tended  to  take  the  place  of  home  entertainment  ex- 
cept for  hunting,  fishing,  and  motoring.  There  was  a  negative  correlation 
between  age  and  the  extent  of  informal  leisure  time  association. 

The  father  was  head  of  the  household  and  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  its  members  as  long  as  they  remained  at  home.  He  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness in  his  own  way,  though  he  usually  consulted  his  wife.  He  apportioned 
income  and  assigned  work.  The  wife  was  responsible  for  the  home  itself, 
though  innovations  and  improvements  were  paid  for  by  the  head.  So  long 
as  he  was  active,  the  father  held  his  position  and  supervised  the  work  of 
his  sons.  In  comparison  to  families  elsewhere,  the  family  was  strong  and 
well  defined.  However,  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  children  to 
break  away.  Divorce  was  common,  and  desertions  occurred.  The  power  of 
tlie  father  was  declining.  Woman's  status  varied  with  the  standing  of  tlie 
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family  in  the  community.  Few  young  women  had  any  strong  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  traditional  role  of  farm  wife;  nor  did  many  of  the  young  men 
wish  to  remain  in  agriculture. 

There  were  three  school  districts  in  Landaff,  each  with  a  one-room 
schoolhouse;  but  as  population  declined,  some  schools  were  closed.  The 
school  at  the  center  of  the  county  was  most  recently  abandoned  for  lack  of 
a  single  child  of  grade-school  age.  There  were  a  relatively  higher  number 
of  school-age  children  in  one  district  because  of  the  presence  of  married 
sons  of  farm  people  who  chose  to  remain  in  the  community.  The  children 
represented  relatively  few  families.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
county  did  not  come  from  farm  families. 

The  farm  people  controlled  local  education,  and  the  school  board  was 
interested  in  the  quahty  of  the  school.  Particularly  the  larger  operators 
placed  considerable  value  on  education.  However,  the  schools  of  Landaff 
carried  on  few  extracurricular  activities.  On  some  holidays  (such  as  Me- 
morial Day),  the  schools  presented  small  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parents. 

The  chm-ches  had  a  minor  function  in  the  community.  The  one  remain- 
ing church  at  the  time  of  study  was  Methodist.  In  early  days  there  were 
also  a  Baptist  and  an  Adventist  church.  The  membership  list  included  20 
names.  Five  were  no  longer  in  the  community.  Of  the  remaining,  only  five 
attended  services  regularly.  As  a  rule,  in  winter  there  were  seven  to  ten  per- 
sons at  church  services.  For  the  community  as  a  whole,  only  one  family  in 
seven  attended  meetings  regularly.  The  majority  of  church-going  famiHes 
were  farmers,  most  from  the  old  families.  Church  attendance,  however, 
was  almost  exclusively  hmited  to  women  and  children. 

LandaflF  had  three  farm  organizations:  the  Grange,  the  4-H  Club,  and 
the  Home  Demonstration  Club.  The  Grange  was  the  dominant  organiza- 
tion, and  was  attended  regularly  by  a  considerable  number  of  people.  It 
met  once  every  two  weeks  on  Friday  evening.  The  decline  of  the  formal 
church  in  LandaflF  was  counterbalanced  by  the  appeal  of  the  Grange.  Its 
recreational  functions  were  more  important  than  its  pohtical-economic 
functions.  Formal  business  was  quickly  dispatched  and  was  followed  by 
debates,  recitations,  music,  and  games.  However,  membership  in  the 
Grange  did  not  imply  as  much  concern  with  the  life  of  the  community  as 
the  church  or  the  Ladies  Aid  Society.  A  small  nucleus  of  farm  families 
represented  in  the  organizations  of  the  town  and  government  formed  a 
ruling  ehte.  The  4-H  Club  had  awakened  considerable  interest;  no  dissent- 
ing voices  were  raised  against  it.  The  Home  Demonstration  Club  was  not 
particularly  active.  It  had  eleven  members,  three  of  whom  are  not  farmers' 
wives.  It  functioned  only  when  a  district  leader  addressed  the  members 
at  the  regular  meetings  on  such  subjects  as  how  to  make  foods  and  cloth- 
ing. 
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Virtually  all  of  the  farmers  who  shipped  milk  to  Boston  were  members 
of  the  New  England  Dairies,  Inc.,  a  co-operative  owned  by  the  farmers. 
However,  formal  co-operatives  had  never  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

LandafiF  had  its  own  local  government  which  held  the  attention  of  the 
permanent  residents.  The  chief  officer  of  the  town  was  the  moderator  who 
directed  the  town  meetings.  The  town  clerk  kept  all  records,  issued  per- 
mits, and  ran  the  town's  business.  The  selectmen  (three  in  number)  consti- 
tuted the  actual  management  of  the  town.  There  were  also  a  highway  agent, 
town  treasurer,  tax  collector,  three  trustees  of  the  town's  funds,  three 
library  trustees,  and  some  other  officials.  Town  meetings  were  held  on 
regular  dates,  officers  were  elected,  and  local  government  business  trans- 
acted. Town  meetings  were  well  attended.  The  identity  of  office  holders 
was  important.  The  moderator,  town  clerk,  and  selectmen  were  operators 
of  good-sized  farais,  and  each  was  born  of  old  families  of  the  town. 

There  were  some  class  differences.  At  the  top  were  the  farm  owners  who 
had  achieved  some  economic  standing,  who  ran  the  local  organizations, 
and  controlled  local  government.  Below  these  were  part-time  farmers  and 
tenants;  the  laborers  who  resided  in  the  community  fell  below  tliese.  Fi- 
nally, there  were  the  "ffoaters,"  the  more  mobile  individuals  who  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs.  The  qualities  that  were  most  highly 
valued  were  hard  work,  independence,  and  initiative.  Leadership  in  Lan- 
daff  depended  primarily  on  officership  in  the  formal  organizations  and  in 
various  personal  qualities. 

The  most  important  general  change  in  the  historical  development  of 
Landaff  was  the  coming  of  commercialization.  Before  tliis  there  was  an 
original  self-sufficiency  based  on  home  production  and  consumption.  The 
change  was  brought  about  with  sheep  raising  to  supply  the  wool  for  the 
new  powered  textile  mills  after  1830.  This,  together  witli  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  led  to  a  sharp  decline  in  home  manufactLiring.  How- 
ever, in  time  sheep  raising  ceased  to  be  profitable  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  western  sheep  men.  The  first  real  commercial  crisis  came 
with  the  collapse  of  the  wool  market  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  commercialization,  Landaff  never  went  back  to  its  previous  state. 
With  tlie  collapse  of  the  wool  market,  it  began  to  lose  members  to  die 
cities.  Commercialization  is  something  of  an  irreversible  process.  There 
was  some  revival  of  prosperity  with  lumbering,  and  after  1900  dairying 
took  the  place  that  sheep  raising  had  held  at  an  earlier  period.  The  liill 
to\ATis  were  dwindling  at  the  time  of  the  study,  and  theii-  iiiliabitants  in- 
cluded many  old  people.  The  nonfarming  people  had  a  majority  of  younger 
persons.  Though  not  as  integrated  as  they  once  were,  certain  standards 
persisted,  and  common  enterprises  were  undertaken.  People  respected  one 
another's  rights  and  minded  their  own  business,  and  brought  up  their 
children  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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HARMONY,    GEORGIA^'' 

The  Harmony  community  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  Putnam  County  in 
central  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  study  it  had  20  white  and  50  Negro  fami- 
Hes,  all  native-born.  The  white  population  was  of  English  stock;  the  Negro 
population  had  descended  from  slaves  brought  from  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  area  was  part  of  the  territory  still  held  by  the  Creek  Indians  at 
the  time  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  ( 1793 ) .  In  1802  the  Creek 
Indians  ceded  their  remaining  lands  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  move- 
ment into  the  country  was  rapid.  By  1810  the  population  of  Putnam 
County  numbered  10,000,  with  3,000  Negro  slaves.  From  1810  to  1820 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  slave  population,  and  from  1830  the 
white  population  declined.  As  the  plantation  system  expanded,  the  num- 
ber of  self-sufficient  fanris  declined.  The  yeoman  farmer  was  selling  his 
land  to  the  planter  and  moving  on  to  the  frontier.  By  1830  the  white  popu- 
lation had  fallen  to  5,500.  It  continued  to  decline  until  1860,  when  there 
were  less  than  3,000  whites  in  the  county. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
county  as  a  result  of  the  splitting  up  of  large  plantations  into  small  farms. 
The  number  of  persons  increased  from  10,000  to  15,000.  Then  in  the  1890's 
the  population  again  began  to  decline.  In  the  1920's  boll  weevil  depreda- 
tions combined  with  deflation  bankrupted  many  farmers.  There  was  a 
heavy  exodus  of  farm  owners  and  tenants,  both  white  and  Negro.  The 
population  continued  to  drop  during  the  Great  Depression. 

The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy-clay  loam.  The  land  was  originally  heavily  for- 
ested with  hardwoods.  The  climate  is  mild,  with  a  long  summer  and  a  brief 
winter.  The  average  temperatiure  is  64°;  the  growing  season  averages  217 
days;  and  the  annual  rainfall  of  47  inches  is  well  distributed  throughout 
the  year. 

The  plantation  system  was  exploitive.  The  planters  raised  as  much  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  as  possible.  Land  was  cleared  and  burned  off,  and  plant- 
ing continued  until  the  soil  was  exhausted,  whereupon  it  was  abandoned 
for  new  land.  In  a  relatively  short  time  this  had  characteristic  results.  As 
early  as  1843  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture  called  attention  to 
the  growing  number  of  worn-out  fields  and  eroded  slopes.  Of  the  original 
fertile  land  80  per  cent  was  severely  eroded;  a  major  portion  was  marginal; 
20  per  cent  only  fair. 

A  great  change  in  land  use  occurred  in  the  1920's  as  a  result  of  boll  wee- 
vil damage.  Some  Putnam  County  farmers  had  begun  diversifying  their 
farms  prior  to  this,  but  the  weevil  was  responsible  for  the  basic  change.  In 
1919  Putnam  County  farmers  planted  52,000  acres  in  cotton;  in  1924  only 
about  6,000  acres.  Part  of  the  reduction  was  caused  by  abandonment  of 

19  See  Waller  Wynne,  Harmony,  Georgia,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Rural  Life 
Studies,  No.  6  (1943). 
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land  by  bankrupted  owners  and  tenants,  and  the  rest  gave  up  or  materially 
reduced  cotton  acreage. 

Some  farmers  turned  to  dairying  which  quickly  demonstrated  that  it 
could  provide  a  substitute  source  of  cash  income.  Some  others  experi- 
mented with  pecans  and  peaches.  By  1924  the  order  of  importance  of  milk 
and  cotton  had  been  reversed.  In  1929  milk  production  exceeded  one  mil- 
lion gallons  annually,  and  10  years  later  it  had  increased  43  per  cent. 

The  farmers  did  not  return  to  cotton.  It  was  found  that  dairying  did  not 
require  as  large  a  labor  force  as  cotton;  it  did  not  result  in  tenant  families 
who  had  to  be  furnished  with  subsistence  four  or  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  cash  income  from  dairying  was  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Moreover,  the  boll  weevil  danger  continued.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
to  make  a  profit  the  dairyman  had  to  raise  as  much  of  his  feed  as  possible; 
this  meant  that  at  least  part  of  tlie  cotton  fields  had  to  be  converted  to 
pasturage  and  hay  land. 

Though  dairying  was  the  chief  farm  enterprise,  some  owners  diversified 
with  beef  cattle.  One  owner  acquired  a  herd  of  25  sheep.  Several  farmers 
raised  horses  and  mules  for  market.  Hogs  were  raised  for  food  on  most 
farms. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  number  of  land  owners  was  small,  and  hold- 
ings were  large.  In  1873  there  were  390  land  owners;  in  1902,  534.  The  in- 
crease flowed  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  plantations.  By  1939  there  were 
relatively  few  large  holdings,  though  45  per  cent  of  the  land  was  held  in 
private  blocks  of  500  acres  or  more.  Ownership  was  concentrated  among 
the  whites.  Of  the  total  farm  acreage  in  the  county,  only  6,800  acres  (or  5 
per  cent)  were  listed  by  Negroes.  Of  566  local  owners,  only  80  were  Ne- 
groes, 68  of  whom  held  less  than  175  acres.  No  Negro  owned  more  than 
500  acres.  Absentee  ownership  controlled  considerable  ai-eas  (21  per 
cent);  305  (or  60  per  cent)  of  the  owners  were  absentee  (including  banks, 
insurance  companies,  mortgage  companies,  commercial  firms,  estates,  and 
individuals ) . 

Farmers  owning  their  places  had  never  been  numerous.  At  the  time  of 
study  they  formed  27  per  cent  of  all  operators.  Tenant  farms  have  been  in 
the  majority  since  the  Civil  War.  A  majority  of  the  tenants,  in  tiun,  were 
Negroes  ( seven  out  of  every  ten  tenants  were  colored ) .  Among  the  main 
arrangements  with  tenants  were  cash  rent  and  sharecropping  (in  which 
the  owner  pays  half  the  expense  of  fertilizer) .  Cash  rents  were  more  usual 
with  absentee  owners. 

While  the  farmers  on  large  acreages  had  some  machinery,  mules  were 
the  chief  source  of  power.  Some  tractors  had  come  into  use,  but  tiucks 
were  not  found  on  many  farms  even  though  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  cars.  Hand  labor  was  used  for  many  operations,  such  as  crop- 
ping and  harvesting  cotton,  milking,  and  growing  small  grain. 

Dairying  was  most  important  among  owner-operators,  but  only  a  few 
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tenant  farmers  engaged  in  it.  The  average  number  of  cows  milked  daily 
was  about  25  per  farm.  All  dairy  producers  sold  their  product  as  whole 
milk  to  the  co-operative  creamery  located  at  the  county  seat.  All  were 
members  of  the  co-operative,  and  several  were  stockholders.  Range  land 
and  woods  pasture  were  the  chief  source  of  feed  for  dairy  herds  during 
most  of  the  year.  Harvest  feeds  included  hay,  fodder,  and  oats.  Milking 
was  usually  done  by  the  operator  and  his  hired  help. 

A  shift  from  cotton  to  soil-conserving  crops  and  other  farming  types 
was  not  possible  for  all  farmers.  Among  owner-operators  there  had  been 
the  shift  from  cotton  to  dairying,  but  tenants  were  still  dependent  on  cot- 
ton for  their  cash  income.  The  plantation  economy  before  the  Civil  War 
had  some  highly  commercial  aspects,  but  also  largely  self-sustaining.  The 
planter  produced  cotton  for  the  market,  and  also  food  and  articles  required 
by  the  plantation.  Today  agriculture  is  commercial  for  most  farmers,  par- 
ticularly the  owner-operators,  who  tend  to  be  more  self-sufficient  than  the 
tenants. 

Before  the  boll  weevil.  Harmony  had  twice  the  population  that  it  had 
at  the  time  of  study.  There  remained  an  elementary  school  and  church  for 
white  people,  an  all-grade  school,  a  church,  and  a  Masonic  Lodge  for 
Negroes.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  white  children,  their  school  had 
difficulty  remaining  open.  Formerly  the  community  had  some  trade  serv- 
ices; at  the  time  of  study  it  depended  on  nearby  towns. 

The  Harmony  family  was  a  co-operative  unit  to  which  all  members 
contributed  for  its  support.  White  women  did  lighter  outdoor  tasks  ( gar- 
dening and  caring  for  poultry ) ,  occasionally  helping  with  the  milking.  Ne- 
gro women  generally  worked  in  the  fields.  Within  both  white  and  colored 
families,  ties  were  strong.  Children  might  leave  home,  but  their  interest 
in  the  family  remained.  Children  were  willing  to  help  support  their  fami- 
lies. Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  bond  between  closely  related  families 
was  sti'ong. 

Among  white  residents,  the  Harmony  Baptist  church  was  the  most  im- 
portant institution  next  to  the  family.  Most  families  were  members.  There 
were  a  few  Metliodists  in  the  community,  but  they  attended  the  local  Bap- 
tist church.  Church  services  were  held  one  Sunday  each  month,  and  revi- 
val services  during  one  week  every  year.  The  church  was  imable  to  pay 
for  a  trained  preacher.  The  pastor  lived  a  distance  away  and  received  $10 
each  Sunday  he  preached.  Formerly  families  vied  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing the  minister  to  dinner;  at  the  time  of  study  this  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee. 

The  church  had  three  organizations:  a  Sunday  school,  a  Young  People's 
Union,  and  a  Women's  Missionary  Union.  The  Sunday  school  and  the 
Young  People's  Union  met  every  Sunday.  Maximum  attendance  was  about 
40  members.  The  Women's  Missionary  Union  had  few  members  and  met 
in  the  home  of  a  member  once  a  month. 
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The  Jefferson  Baptist  church  served  the  Negroes  in  the  community.  Al- 
most all  joined.  Some  lost  membership  for  behavior  unacceptable  to  the 
church  ( such  as  playing  cards ) ,  and  readmission  depended  on  the  board 
of  deacons  who  governed  the  church.  A  sermon  was  given  one  Sunday 
each  month.  Prayer  meetings  were  held  every  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday.  In  the  colored  as  well  as  in  the  white  church  the  loss 
of  interest  in  religion  was  evident. 

The  Harmony  community  had  two  schools — one  for  white  and  one  for 
colored  children.  The  school  for  whites  had  one  teacher  and  only  11  pupils. 
Opinion  was  divided  over  whether  the  schools  should  be  consolidated. 
The  school  for  colored  children  combined  elementary'  and  high  school 
subjects,  and  most  of  the  children  were  enrolled  and  attended  regularly. 
There  were  no  farm  organizations  in  Harmony  and  only  one  in  the 
county — the  Putnam  County  Farm  Board,  a  nonpolitical  organization  of 
white  farmers  and  businessmen.  There  was  only  one  co-operative  in  the 
county — the  Eaton  Co-operative  Creamery,  a  mutual,  nonprofit  process- 
ing, purchasing,  and  market  association.  The  creamery  sold  most  of  its 
milk  on  the  Atlanta  market. 

Informal  co-operation  had  never  been  characteristic  of  the  community. 
Exchange  of  labor,  farm  tools,  and  machinery  was  exceptional.  This  may 
be  a  heritage  from  plantation  days.  The  farmers,  however,  rallied  in  case 
of  disaster.  Visiting,  though  decreasing,  was  still  frequent,  but  there  was 
less  unannounced  visiting. 

Commercialized  amusement  among  the  Negroes  was  Hmited  to  an  oc- 
casional motion  picture.  The  school  provided  some  recreation  for  Negro 
children.  With  their  parents  they  attended  basketball  and  baseball  games 
and  other  activities. 

As  in  other  areas  in  the  South,  the  class  structure  had  two  bases:  race 
and  farm  ownership.  The  Harmony  community,  while  typical  in  its  racial 
diffusion,  was  not  so  in  farm  ownership.  Nearly  all  of  the  white  farmers 
were  owners,  and  there  was  no  white  tenant  class.  Of  the  20  white  farmers, 
only  four  did  not  own  at  least  a  part  of  the  land  they  tilled.  Among  the 
white  farmers,  owners  had  a  higher  social  status  than  tenants.  Family 
background  was  also  a  component. 

The  farm  ownersliip  of  Negroes  contrasted  with  that  of  the  whites.  Of 
the  50  Negro  families  engaged  in  farming,  only  one  owned  any  land.  The 
others  were  divided  into  renters,  sharecroppers,  and  wage  hands.  The 
colored  family  owning  its  farm  had  a  higher  status  than  the  other  Negro 
families. 

There  was  no  defined  pattern  of  leadership  in  Hannony  among  either 
race.  The  white  members  were  highly  individualistic.  There  was  some  in- 
formal leadership,  however.  Some  persons  were  held  in  high  regard,  and 
their  lead  was  usually  followed.  The  Negroes  were  equally  without  lead- 
ership. Nearest  to  being  a  leader  was  the  sole  owner  of  a  farm;  he  occupied 
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a  high  place  in  the  Negro  Lodge  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  both 
white  and  colored  people. 

Among  the  white  population  only  a  few  young  people  were  to  be  found. 
Most  of  them  with  any  education  beyond  high  school  left  the  community. 
There  were  less  than  20  white  children  under  16  years  of  age.  All  were 
members  of  five  families.  Among  Negro  families  there  were  a  good  many 
young  people.  Many  had  migrated  to  urban  centers,  but  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  was  true  for  the  whites  remained  in  Harmony,  married  there 
and  stayed  to  rear  their  children. 

SUBLETTE,    KANSAS 20 

The  plains  of  southwestern  Kansas  were  opened  to  homesteaders  during 
the  1880's.  Most  of  the  population  of  Haskell  County  was  of  early  Ameri- 
can stock,  the  early  settlers  having  come  from  the  Eastern  states.  The  free 
land  in  the  West  was  the  subject  of  newspaper  editorials;  and  railroads, 
newspapers,  and  real  estate  men  built  up  an  image  of  Western  wealth.  The 
farmers  who  responded  had  a  cultural  heritage  adapted  to  the  agriculture 
of  subhumid  areas,  quite  inadequate  for  the  Great  Plains. 

At  the  time  of  study  (1940)  Haskell  County  had  a  population  of  2,088. 
The  two  villages  of  the  county,  Sublette,  the  county  seat,  and  Satanta  had 
populations  of  582  and  345,  respectively.  The  two  towns  of  Garden  City 
and  Liberal  with  populations  of  6,121  and  4,410  included  Haskell  County 
in  their  trade  areas.  Dodge  City,  with  a  population  of  8,847,  is  50  miles 
east  of  Sublette,  and  draws  some  trade  from  Haskell  County. 

During  the  county's  existence  the  population  has  fluctuated  radically 
with  national,  economic,  and  climatic  conditions;  and  land  speculators' 
promotional  schemes.  In  1888  the  population  was  2,666;  by  1899  it  was 
434.  It  was  2,804  in  1930,  declining  since  then  until  the  time  of  study. 

The  country  is  part  of  a  high,  relatively  unbroken  tableland.  The  soil 
is  a  deep,  fine  loess.  The  climate  is  continental — cold  winters  with  fre- 
quent blizzards  and  hot,  dry  summers.  The  average  length  of  the  growing 
season  is  174  days.  The  county  lies  in  the  marginal  zone  over  which  the 
20-inch  rainfall  line  shifts.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  time  the  line  is  on  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  county.  Depending  on  the  rainfall,  wheat  produc- 
tion may  range  from  remarkable  abundance  to  nothing. 

A  one-cash-crop  system  requiring  only  a  little  labor  at  special  seasons, 
rapid  and  easy  transportation,  and  power  machinery  make  it  possible  for 
one  or  two  men  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  Taken  with  an  abundance  of 
land,  this  has  permitted  the  emergence  of  the  suitcase  farmer  who  came 
on  the  scene  after  1915  and  has  grown  in  influence  ever  since.  He  is  the 
man  who  farms  so  far  away  from  home  that  he  must  carry  his  suitcase  to 

20  See  Earl  H.  Bell,  Sublette,  Kansas,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Rural  Life  Studies, 
No.  2,  1942. 
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his  work.  A  near  relative  to  the  suitcase  fanner  is  the  town  farmer  who 
hves  in  town  and  operates  on  a  piece  of  land  at  some  distance.  The  farm 
resident  operators  considered  the  suitcase  and  town  farmers  as  competi- 
tors. However,  the  nonresident  farmers  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  local 
system,  as  of  the  60  farm  operators  living  in  Sublette  and  Satanta,  30  were 
actively  engaged  in  some  other  occupation  or  business. 

The  land  unit  was  the  quarter  section,  a  carry-over  from  homesteading. 
Of  the  367,297  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  only  35.5  per  cent  were  owned 
by  the  men  who  farmed  them.  Over  44  per  cent  of  the  land  was  owned  by 
persons  residing  in  the  state  but  outside  the  county,  and  more  than  10  per 
cent  by  individuals  not  residing  in  the  state.  Of  the  327  farm  resident 
operators,  only  52  per  cent  owned  the  land  they  farmed.  Of  all  the  farmers, 
54.8  per  cent  rented  all  their  land.  On  the  average,  the  farmers  owned 
about  one  third  of  the  land  they  operated;  farm  residents  were  the  heavi- 
est renters. 

The  diversified  farmers  who  included  livestock  and  feed  raising  in  their 
management  programs  agreed  that  four  or  five  quarter  sections  of  land 
made  for  the  ideal-size  farm.  This  size  required  the  minimum  in  machin- 
ery and  hired  help  but  was  large  enough  for  a  good  living.  Livestock 
breeding  requires  a  balance  of  crops  and  of  labor  to  which  this  amount  of 
land  was  suited.  The  purely  cash-crop  farmer  was  not  hindered  by  the 
need  to  balance  his  farm  planning.  He  reasoned  that  twice  as  many  acres 
will  bring  twice  as  much  profit.  The  only  limit  of  acreage  put  under  culti- 
vation was  the  ability  to  obtain  machinery  and  the  necessary  help  to  do 
the  job. 

The  resources  of  the  cash-crop  farmers  varied  at  the  time  of  the  study 
from  that  of  the  W.P.A.  worker  to  the  ratiier  wealthy  banker.  In  Haskell 
County  59.4  per  cent  of  the  farmers  lived  in  the  country;  40.6  per  cent  live 
in  the  local  villages  or  outside  the  county.  Of  the  387  county  resident 
farmers,  46  (or  12  per  cent)  had  some  source  of  income  other  than  tlie 
farm.  Of  die  60  farmers  living  in  Sublette  and  Satanta,  33  had  anotlier 
occupation  or  profession. 

The  desire  for  ownership  of  land  was  not  strong.  The  owner  burdened 
with  interest  and  taxes  was  often  more  pressed  than  the  renter.  Moreover, 
in  times  of  drought  the  landlord  shares  the  burden  with  the  tenant.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  purchases  of  land  were  made  by  outsiders  as  in- 
vestments. Exploitive  and  commercial  types  of  farming  had  been  too 
strong  to  permit  the  emergence  of  affection  for  the  land.  Tenant  farming 
was  most  common  in  the  county.  Persons  engaged  in  diversified  farming 
were  somewhat  more  concerned  with  land  ownership  than  wheat  farmers, 
for  they  were  trying  to  broaden  the  base  of  tlieir  security. 

Wheat  was  the  major  crop  in  the  county.  The  next  most  popular  crops 
were  corn  and  sweet  sorghums.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  were  anxious 
to  acquire  new  varieties  of  old  plants  and  had  unlimited  confidence  in  tlie 
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capacity  of  plant  breeders  to  produce  disease-  and  drought-resistant  varie- 
ties. Because  of  the  changeabihty  of  the  cHmate,  there  were  years  when 
almost  anything  would  grow  and  others  when  the  most  dependable  crops 
failed.  Before  the  wheat  boom,  livestock  ( particularly  cattle )  was  the  ma- 
jor element  of  the  economy.  The  shift  to  wheat  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
livestock.  The  mechanical  machinery  made  horses  unnecessary.  At  times 
some  operators  bought  large  herds  of  cattle  to  pasture  on  their  wheat  fields 
during  the  spring  and  fall,  becoming  both  feeders  and  speculators. 

Diversification  was  primarily  found  among  resident  operators.  They 
raised  sweet  sorghums  and  grain  sorghums  for  feed,  though  wheat  re- 
mained the  main  crop.  Beef  cattle  were  the  most  important  of  the  hve- 
stock.  Permanent  pastures  were  small,  scarce,  and  sparse.  Other  livestock 
included  hogs,  a  milk  cow  or  two,  chickens,  and  turkeys.  A  few  farmers 
had  sheep,  and  there  were  some  flocks  of  chickens.  There  was  no  creamery 
in  the  county. 

The  cash-crop  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  minimum  of  livestock. 
He  had  to  buy  essential  foods  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  In  good  years 
he  might  have  a  large  herd  of  beef  cattle,  but  this  was  part  of  the  cash- 
crop  plan.  He  pastured  the  animals  on  his  green  wheat  fields,  fall  and 
spring. 

When  diversification  of  crops  was  practiced  it  was  not  the  same  as  in 
the  Midwest.  The  Haskell  County  farmer  thought  of  diversification  as  a 
kind  of  subsistence  grafted  onto  cash-crop  farming.  In  the  Midwest  the 
farmer  derived  income  from  livestock,  dairying,  and  a  series  of  crops. 

The  typical  farm  was  almost  completely  mechanized.  No  farmer  oper- 
ated entirely  with  horse  power.  At  the  time  of  study  the  550  farms  had 
only  204  horses  and  mules.  Every  farm  had  at  least  one  tractor,  motor 
truck,  or  car  trailer,  disc,  plow,  drill,  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  a  combine. 
The  well-equipped  farm  also  had  other  machinery.  The  farm  equipment 
of  one  large  operator  was  inventoried  at  more  than  $20,000  in  1930.  One 
machinery  dealer  in  Sublette  sold  72  combines  in  1929  at  an  average  price 
of  $2,500  each.  The  Western  wheat  farmer  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first 
power  farmers.  Some  had  tractors  as  early  as  1912.  Even  more  than  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  buying  a  tractor  meant  a  sudden  shift  from  horses  to  mechani- 
zation. 

The  commercial  wheat  farmer  raising  his  own  food  is  poorly  rewarded 
for  his  efforts.  There  are,  thus,  two  distinct  trends  in  adjustment  to  the 
climate  of  the  Great  Plains :  ( 1 )  diversification  for  self-sufficiency,  creat- 
ing a  platform  below  which  the  level  of  living  cannot  fall,  and  (2)  com- 
plete commercialization,  taking  advantage  of  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, cutting  down  when  conditions  are  adverse.  Under  the  latter  plan  the 
wheat  farmer  would  buy  livestock  in  the  fall,  if  the  wheat  pasture  was 
good,  and  sell  it  in  the  spring.  During  good  years  such  a  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  high  return  on  the  investment. 
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In  the  opinion  of  everyone  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  study,  if  there  had 
been  no  government  farm  programs,  there  would  be  no  farms  there.  In 
the  county  there  were  about  25  F.S.A.  clients;  this  project  was  looked  upon 
as  supplementary  to  the  A.A.A.  and  W.P.A.  The  activities  of  the  W.P.A. 
were  very  extensive,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  load  this  agency  with 
responsibility  for  the  needs  of  the  community  ( such  as  repair  of  roads  and 
public  buildings).  The  N.Y.A.  was  regarded  as  a  natural  source  of  work 
for  the  young  people. 

Before  the  wheat  boom  and  the  development  of  rapid  transportation 
facilities,  the  community  was  an  important  reality,  forming  the  center  of 
institutional  activity  and  the  basis  for  informal  socializing.  The  automobile 
made  possible  easy  access  to  supply  depots  and  service  stations.  An  indi- 
vidual could  go  to  Sublette,  the  county  seat,  for  business  at  the  court- 
house, to  consult  with  the  county  agent,  and  to  buy  groceries  and  house- 
hold necessities.  However,  he  bought  most  of  his  groceries  in  Copeland  or 
Garden  City  and  also  in  Dodge  City.  The  needs  for  business  and  profes- 
sional services,  recreation  and  religion,  thus  sent  the  individual  to  a  num- 
ber of  villages;  his  life  was  segmented. 

The  individual  farmer  had  primary  experience  in  an  area  some  himdred 
miles  in  diameter.  Many  mutual  interest  groups  formed  and  dispersed 
fluidly.  The  only  group  resembling  an  integrated  community  was  located 
in  tlie  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  centering  in  the  Colusa  school.  The 
people  there  seemed  drawn  together  as  a  unit  as  non-Mennonites  in  con- 
trast to  a  nearby  Mennonite  group.  Informal  co-operation  was  less  exten- 
sive than  formerly.  Wheat  farming  is  an  individualistic  affair.  When  the 
grain  is  ready  for  harvest,  each  man  must  get  his  crop  in  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  combine  had  put  small-unit  wheat  production  on  a  family  basis. 

The  country  dance  was  once  the  most  popular  amusement  in  the  area. 
Some  of  tlie  communities,  particularly  Colusa,  had  community  meetings 
with  programs  and  refreshments.  Satanta  was  the  only  place  where  dances 
were  still  held,  and  they  were  not  well  attended.  Drinking  was  not  com- 
mon among  the  young  people  and  was  not  done  openly.  There  was  not 
much  social  life  in  Sublette.  In  both  Sublette  and  Satanta  there  were  muni- 
cipal swimming  pools.  Sublette  also  had  a  tennis  court,  but  it  was  not 
much  used.  The  women's  social  activities  were  more  formalized  than  the 
men's.  Typically,  many  young  men  congregated  on  the  street;  a  few  might 
decide  to  go  to  a  show  and  some  play  pool. 

The  family  was  the  fundamental  unit  of  organized  life.  The  marital  bond 
was  strong  and  seldom  broken  by  divorce.  The  home  remained  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  Homes  were  well  furnished  and  comfortable.  Every  home  sub- 
scribed to  several  papers  and  magazines.  Some  had  electric  plants  and 
running  water.  Relations  between  parents  and  children  were  democratic 
and  congenial.  Most  families  were  small. 

The  school  was  the  dominant  formal  institution.  It  was  given  whole- 
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hearted  support,  both  financially  and  morally.  Its  activities  had  largely 
replaced  those  of  the  churches.  Three  rural  school  districts  include  75  per 
cent  of  the  county  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  population.  The  schools 
were  located  at  Satanta,  Sublette,  and  Copeland.  No  transportation  was 
provided  by  the  districts;  the  students  drove  the  family  cars  to  school. 
There  was  some  agitation  to  consolidate  the  grade  schools.  The  high 
schools  had  already  been  consolidated.  Practically  every  child  finished 
the  eighth  grade  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mennonites,  were  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

For  events  such  as  basketball  tournaments,  the  business  men  informally 
saw  to  it  that  everyone  who  wanted  to  go  had  transportation.  Basketball 
was  the  main  sport,  amounting,  for  the  children,  to  a  sort  of  mania.  In 
spring,  track  and  field  sports  replaced  basketball.  All  events  were  well  at- 
tended by  adults.  The  country  schools  had  numerous  music  festivals.  The 
teachers  in  the  village  schools  were  the  hardest-worked  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  college  training  was  considered  desirable.  Education  was  a 
force  which  people  looked  to  for  a  solution  of  their  problems. 

There  were  five  non-Mennonite  churches  in  the  county:  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  Christian,  Nazarene,  and  Church  of  God.  The  Methodist  and 
Christian  churches  were  considered  conventional  in  contrast  to  the  Naza- 
rene, which  was  somewhat  radical.  However,  the  Nazarene  church  had 
the  largest  group  of  persistent  and  dependable  members.  None  of  the 
churches  offered  anything  in  the  way  of  social  service.  The  main  activities 
were  religious  services  on  Sunday,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
morning.  The  Methodist  and  Christian  churches  had  abandoned  the  mid- 
week prayer  meetings.  The  churches  were  not  well  supported  financially. 
Attendance  tended  to  drop  away,  particularly  by  the  men.  While  a  rela- 
tively large  majority  accepted  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  they 
did  not  worry  about  it.  Social  and  recreational  activities  were  not  empha- 
sized by  the  churches  and  have  been  taken  over  by  the  schools. 

There  were  two  farm  organizations  in  Haskell  County — the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Farmers'  Union.  At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  the 
Farm  Bureau  had  been  in  existence  six  years.  The  Farmers'  Union  was 
older,  but  it  had  fewer  members  than  the  Bureau.  The  best-hked  activities 
were  the  4-H  clubs  and  the  quarterly  family  meetings.  The  women's  units 
were  active,  and  the  meetings  were  well  attended.  The  quarterly  meetings 
were  the  best  attended  of  all  community  functions.  The  Farmers'  Union 
was  limited  to  a  few  members  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Co-opera- 
tive elevators  had  the  best  support  of  the  people  of  any  conjoint  enterprise. 

The  women  had  the  only  extensively  organized  group  in  the  county. 
Their  club  formed  the  core  of  their  social  lives  and  offered  occasions  to 
wear  good  clothes,  practice  good  manners,  and  show  off  the  new  hair 
styles.  Age  group  clubs  were  found  only  among  young  unmarried  girls. 
The  men  played  a  minor  role  in  club  activities.  Except  for  the  Masons, 
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Odd  Fellows,  and  commercial  clubs,  there  were  no  organizations  for  men. 
The  Girl  Reserves  was  the  largest  and  most  active  children's  organization. 
There  was  no  comparable  boys'  organization.  The  4-H  clubs  had  consid- 
erable prestige. 

Local  politics  assumed  importance  in  the  'thirties  when  a  salary  of  $40 
or  $50  a  month  ofiFered  the  possibility  of  a  steady  source  of  income  and 
stability.  In  the  1940  primary  there  were  six  candidates  for  sheriff,  seven 
for  county  treasurer,  and  four  for  county  clerk.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  came  from  old  families  in  the  county.  Most  of  the 
people  were  of  one  national  party,  but  the  other  party  had  its  share  of 
county  offices. 

Leadership  was  elusive  and  difficult  to  grasp.  In  the  main,  there  was  no 
desire  for  leadership  or  wish  for  positions  of  leadersliip.  One  man  resigned 
from  the  A.A.A.  committee  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The  political  leaders  also  inclined  toward  avoiding  office  or  the  chairman- 
ship of  formal  organizations.  Influence  stemmed  from  informal  contracts 
on  main  street.  Among  the  women,  however,  tlie  leaders  were  more  dy- 
namic. Certain  ones  are  recognized  as  natural  leaders,  and  their  opinions 
were  invited  and  seriously  considered.  Leadership  among  the  women  was 
exerted  informally,  and  formal  positions  of  leadership  are  avoided,  though 
women  were  more  inclined  to  accept  positions  of  responsibility  than  the 
men. 

Of  the  93  male  graduates  from  high  school  between  1920  and  1936,  less 
than  one  third  were  working  in  the  county.  About  the  same  number  were 
farming  somewhere  else  in  Kansas.  When  tlie  young  people  left  the 
county,  it  was  rare  that  they  returned  to  live.  Those  who  left  did  not  help 
their  parents  financially,  nor  were  they  expected  to  do  so. 

ESCALANTE,    UTAH^i 

In  the  Mormon  community  tlie  homes  of  the  farm  people  are  located  in 
villages.  The  villages  have  very  wide  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles 
and  running  due  north-soudi  and  east-west.  Bams,  chicken  coops,  hog 
pens,  and  stockyards  are  built  on  the  village  lots.  In  the  original  pattern 
no  structures  were  established  on  the  farm  except  a  coiTal  and  stockyard. 
Livestock  was  kept  in  tlie  bams  and  yai'ds  on  tlie  village  lot. 

At  the  beginning  of  settlement  of  a  Mormon  village,  the  adjacent  farm 
land  was  divided  equally  among  the  families.  This  farm  land  had  to  be 
irrigated,  though  often  there  was  a  natural  meadow  in  the  valleys  along 
the  streams.  Moreover,  there  was  access  originally  to  a  vast  grazing  land 
on  the  desert  and  in  the  mountains  capable  of  sustaining  die  flocks  and 
herds. 

21  See  Lowry  Nelson,  The  Mormon  Village  ( Salt  Lake  City,  University  of  Utah 
Press,  1952). 
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Nelson  does  not  believe  that  the  Mormon  village  was  a  direct  imitation 
of  the  New  England  villages  from  which  the  original  settlers  came  or  that 
it  was  created  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  It  was,  he  believes,  a  social  in- 
vention by  a  group  motivated  by  a  sense  of  urgent  need  to  prepare  a 
dwelling  place  for  the  Savior  at  His  second  coming. 

Mormonism  was  one  of  the  many  religions  that  swept  America  in  the 
course  of  the  unrest  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Other  movements  of 
the  time  included  the  Fourier,  Owen,  Amana,  Zoar,  and  Shaker  communi- 
ties, and  the  Rappites.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  time-period 
were  strong  nationalism  and  emphasis  on  the  severing  of  social  ties  with 
Europe;  economic  disorganization  and  industrial  unrest;  the  doctrine  of 
free  land  ascribed  to  agriculture  by  the  physicists  of  France  and  promul- 
gated by  numerous  persons  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Horace  Greeley;  a 
preponderance  of  agriculture,  revivalism  and  millennialism  in  reHgion;  in- 
tellectual unrest;  and  emotional  instabiHty. 

The  plat  of  the  city  of  Zion  was  the  Mormon's  pecuHar  way  of  meeting 
the  millennial  hopes  of  the  time.  It  was  "crystallization  resulting  from  the 
ideologies  of  millennialism,  communism,  and  nationalism,  of  the  social 
environment  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  of  doctrines  drawn  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Mormons  undoubtedly  drew  the  rec- 
tangular survey  from  the  methods  of  the  federal  government,  the  New 
England  town,  and  their  knowledge  of  city  layouts."  ^^ 

The  charismatic  leader  of  Mormonism  was  Joseph  Smith.  Brigham 
Young  as  his  successor  carried  out  the  routinization  of  charisma,  consoli- 
dating the  movement  with  unusual  ability.  The  movement  was  a  departure 
from  the  typical  Protestant  theology  of  New  England.  Instead  of  the  fa- 
talistic doctrine  of  predestination,  Mormonism  offered  an  optimistic  out- 
look of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  the  individual.  In  addition,  Moraion- 
ism  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  common  man.  Mormonism's  relation 
to  the  gentile  (among  the  Mormons,  a  non-Mormon)  was  dominated  by 
secrecy;  its  theology  was  eclectic. 

The  movement  was  consolidated  at  an  early  stage  by  conflict.  Persecu- 
tions of  the  Mormons  began  in  New  York,  continued  through  the  Ohio 
period,  and  reached  open  warfare  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  After  removal 
of  the  group  to  the  Great  Salt  Basin,  the  conflict  continued.  The  difference 
from  the  gentile  was  sharpened  by  these  conflicts;  the  ingroup  strength- 
ened, for  co-operation  on  a  most  intensive  basis  was  necessary.  Confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  economically  seff-sufiicient,  the 
Mormons  trustingly  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their  strongest  men 
to  be  led  where  they  indicated. 

In  the  Great  Basin  the  village  provided  security,  facilitated  co-operative 
eflBciency  by  placing  the  members  in  ready  touch  with  the  directing  of- 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 
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ficers  of  the  group,  and  made  for  continuity  in  the  maintenance  of  re- 
Hgious,  educational,  and  other  institutions  by  the  separation  of  residential 
areas  from  arable  lands  made  possible  a  more  advantageous  use  of  land 
in  common  pastures,  common  fencing,  and  common  storage  of  crops  in 
the  village. 

The  Mormon  village  was  a  product  of  three  main  influences:  the  plan 
of  the  City  of  Zion,  an  extraordinary  development  of  group  solidarity,  and 
the  favorable  environment  of  the  Great  Basin. 

The  Mormon  village  was  originally  a  theocracy  still  partly  operative 
(despite  separation  of  church  and  state)  in  the  twentieth  century.  There 
are  three  levels  of  ecclesiastical  government:  the  General  Authorities,  the 
Stake,  and  the  Ward.  There  are  also  various  Missions  which  serve  as 
agencies  of  church  government  where  formal  establishments  of  Ward  and 
Stake  have  not  been  made.  In  addition  to  the  major  administrative  of- 
ficers, there  is  an  elaborate  scheme  of  Auxiliaries:  the  Relief  Society,  the 
Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Education,  the  Genealogical  Society,  and  the  Wel- 
fare Program. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  in  tithing.  Each  member  is  expected  to 
pay  10  per  cent  of  his  annual  income  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Ward.  The  as- 
sessments are  made  by  the  church  according  to  the  Bishopric's  best  judg- 
ment of  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  pay  and  vary  from  $5  to  $25  per 
family.  Another  source  of  financial  support  is  the  fast  offering. 

Though  there  is  no  professional  ministry,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons give  full  time  to  church  affairs.  The  anticlerical  attitude  of  the  Mor- 
mons was  shared  with  other  Protestant  denominations,  including  the  Men- 
nonites  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Every  male  12  years  of  age  or  over  is 
eligible  for  the  priesthood.  Depending  upon  the  particular  order  held,  the 
priesthood  has  authority  to  administer  various  ordinances. 

A.  Aaronic  Priesthood: 

1.  Deacon — 12  years  of  age 

2.  Teacher — 15  years  of  age 

3.  Priest — 18  years  of  age 

B.  Melchisedek  Priesthood: 

1.  Elder — 20  years  approximately;  may  be  earlier 

2.  Seventy — no  special  age,  but  usually  in  middle  years 

3.  High  Priest — no  special  age 

In  1923,  at  the  time  he  first  studied  the  community.  Nelson  found  Es- 
calante,  Utah,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Later,  a  highway  was  built  to 
Boulder.  To  reach  Escalante,  one  had  to  traverse  a  high  mountain  plateau 
from  Panguitch  to  Potato  Valley  where  the  settlement  is  located. 

Potato  Valley  was  discovered  by  a  troop  of  Mormon  cavalry  in  1866.  It 
was  settled  in  1875.  In  1876  the  town  site  was  laid  out  and  the  town  di- 
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vided  into  18  five-acre  blocks.  The  first  irrigation  canals  were  begun  in 
April,  1876,  constiaicted  by  the  common  efiForts  of  the  settlers.  A  mutual 
irrigation  company  was  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of  water  for 
each  acre  of  land.  Each  man  paid  for  his  water  shares  in  labor  applied  to 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  first  schoolhouse,  a  long  building  36  x 
18  feet,  was  built  during  1876-1877,  and  was  used  for  all  public  functions 
until  1885.  The  first  school  (1876)  had  90  pupils. 

The  construction  of  shelters  for  families,  of  church  and  school  buildings, 
canals  and  dams,  roads,  plowing  and  planting,  all  had  to  be  accomplished 
simultaneously.  Religious  homogeneity  made  co-operation  easy.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bishop  they  organized  groups  to  work  on  canals  and  to 
build  roads.  A  formal  church  organization  was  effected  in  1877,  followed 
by  a  school  and  a  store.  A  flour  mill  run  by  water  power  was  built  about 
1880. 

The  agriculture  is  adapted  to  the  environment.  The  mountains  provide 
summer  pasture  for  livestock  which  grazes  in  the  desert  country  in  winter. 
Escalante  is  arid  (12.44  inches  of  rain  a  year).  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
tiue  is  48°.  Water  for  irrigation  comes  from  Escalante  Creek. 

Most  of  the  capital,  management,  and  labor  of  the  village  were  devoted 
to  producing  range  cattle  and  sheep,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  live- 
stock and  practically  the  only  marketable  commodities.  Most  wage 
farmers  were  employed  by  the  stockmen.  Horses  were  more  numerous 
than  dairy  cows.  One  spring  before  World  War  I  the  value  of  the  spring 
sale  of  wool  and  steers  amounted  to  $280  per  capita.  For  the  spring  of 
1923,  the  wool  crop  was  $118,000.  The  banker  estimated  the  sale  of 
lambs  for  fall  at  approximately  $30,000,  with  cattle  sales  bringing  anotlier 
$50,000,  making  a  total  of  about  $200  per  capita. 

The  owners  of  cattle  were  organized  into  two  cattle  associations,  and  the 
sheep  men  into  a  wool  growers'  association.  One  fourth  of  the  farms  re- 
ported an  indebtedness  of  an  average  of  $3,000.  The  total  acreage  of  land 
in  farms  was  13,016.  The  holdings  ranged  from  5  to  680  acres,  averaging 
104.83  acres  each.  In  1880  there  were  623  people  in  Escalante;  in  1923 
there  were  1,010. 

The  mainstay  of  the  food  supply  was  the  dairy  herd;  practically  every 
family  had  dairy  cows.  Almost  always  there  was  also  a  family  garden  and 
orchard.  Of  the  156  families,  only  four  had  no  fruit  trees;  the  others  had  an 
average  of  19  trees.  Hogs  were  raised  at  an  average  rate  of  three  for  each 
family. 

Electricity  had  only  recently  been  introduced.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
homes  had  installed  electric  service;  40  per  cent  used  kerosene  for  hght- 
ing.  Power-driven  washing  machines  were  unknown.  Water  came  pri- 
marily from  weUs. 

The  two  focuses  of  social  life  were  the  church  and  the  family.  In  1923 
the  1,010  people  of  Escalante  paid  approximately  $6,146  in  tithes.  The 
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fast  offerings  amounted  to  an  additional  $223.  The  church  gave  cash  as- 
sistance to  11  persons  in  the  amount  of  $354. 

Organized  recreation  was  found  chiefly  in  the  public  dance,  the  activi- 
ties of  church  organizations,  and  the  school.  The  school  conducted  athletic 
contests,  particularly  basketball.  Tlie  Commercial  Club  brought  a  Chau- 
tauqua into  the  community  for  tliree  seasons. 

Nelson  revisited  Escalante  in  1950.  He  then  reported  a  general  break- 
down of  the  conmnunity's  isolation,  increased  dependence  on  the  outside 
world,  and  extensive  commercialization  of  the  rural  economy.  Contacts 
with  the  outside  world  by  automobile  had  become  frequent,  the  radio 
gave  instantaneous  information  of  the  outside  world,  the  newspapers  from 
the  distant  metropolis  arrived  daily.  Baker's  bread  was  practically  un- 
known in  1923;  in  1950  bread  trucks  were  making  several  deliveries  a  day. 
Electric  refrigerators  had  replaced  the  icebox.  The  flour  mill  had  disap- 
peared. Home  baking  was  no  longer  universal.  Dairy  cows  were  fewer. 
Fresh  vegetables  from  California  were  brought  in  daily  during  the  winter. 

The  collapse  of  world  economy  in  the  1930's  had  deeply  affected  Es- 
calante. The  livestock  men  were  heavily  in  debt  at  the  time,  and  thousands 
of  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  from  the  community.  Like  other  rural 
communities,  Escalante  turned  to  the  federal  government  for  relief.  A 
CCC  camp  estabhshed  in  the  village  brought  young  men  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  men  married  local  girls.  The  Works  Progress 
Administration  carried  out  local  projects.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
with  its  federal-state  provisions  for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  made  subsistence  available  to  a  number  of 
Escalante  residents.  The  new  agricultural  programs  brought  aid  to  the 
farmers,  too.  AAA  payments  made  up,  in  part,  for  losses  from  depression 
and  drought.  The  Soil  Conversation  Service  inaugurated  projects  to  stop 
erosion  and  reduce  destruction  of  grazing  lands.  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration (now  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration)  made  loans  to 
those  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
assisted  still  others.  The  federal  government  placed  the  public  domain  un- 
der controlled  use. 

World  War  II  also  had  its  effects.  There  were  156  men  and  two  women 
from  Escalante  in  the  armed  services;  five  of  these  lost  their  hves.  Part  of 
their  pay  came  to  dependents  at  home.  Many  Escalante  people  went  to 
work  in  die  the  steel  plant  in  Geneva  or  in  various  war  industries  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden,  and  elsewhere. 

From  1923  to  1950  the  number  of  sheep  dropped  from  33,000  to  7,000; 
the  number  of  cattle  from  9,500  to  4,200.  The  number  of  families  owning 
sheep  dropped  from  54  to  5.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  dropped  from  640 
to  288.  Hogs  dropped  from  432  to  123.  Mechanization  of  farms,  however, 
had  increased.  There  was  a  net  decline  of  100  in  population.  In  1950  the 
number  of  children  living  away  from  home  was  266.  The  birth  rate  had 
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dropped  somewhat.  The  occupational  shifts  were  major:  the  number  of 
farmers  had  been  reduced  one  half,  and  the  number  of  common  laborers 
had  increased  fivefold.  The  number  of  merchants  had  doubled.  Over  90 
new  homes  had  been  built,  nearly  all  equipped  with  electricity.  A  water 
system  had  been  installed,  and  all  but  15  per  cent  of  the  population  had 
running  water  in  their  homes.  Nearly  every  household  had  a  radio;  there 
had  been  none  in  1923.  The  average  number  of  books  in  the  hbrary  had  in- 
creased from  26  to  38. 

Nelson  reports  that  the  strong  "we"  feeling  present  in  1923  had  vanished. 
Moreover,  a  distinct  cleavage  was  apparent  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots."  Public  assistance  as  well  as  ownership  or  nonownership  of 
land  had  become  important  bases  of  class  distinction.  Those  on  old  age 
assistance  had  become  a  class  by  themselves.  Much  of  the  income  of  the 
community  came  from  federal  and  state  welfare  and  credit  programs. 
Some  400  persons  benefited  from  these  programs — 162  from  welfare  alone. 
In  all,  18  per  cent  of  the  population  was  directly  dependent  on  public  wel- 
fare. Finally,  the  people  were  beginning  to  cast  about  for  new  opportuni- 
ties for  income,  such  as  the  tourist  trade. 

THE    RURAL    COMMUNITY 

A  community  arises  due  to  the  tendency  of  social  hfe  toward  stability, 
consistency,  and  completeness.  A  community  is  a  structure  of  institutions 
forming  a  complete  way  of  life  through  provision  of  systems  for  making  a 
living  (an  economy),  organizing  social  power  (a  political  system),  or- 
ganizing domestic  life  (a  family  system),  and  containing  the  sacred  re- 
ligious system.  These  constitute  a  community  only  when  they  are  inter- 
organized  into  a  unit. 

The  review  of  the  above  community  studies  strongly  suggests  that  there 
is  no  single  rural  community  form  in  the  United  States.  Those  that  do  ap- 
pear are  not  even  full  communities.  The  American  rural  environment  pre- 
sents a  kaleidoscope  of  fragments  of  communities.  El  Cerrito,  New  Mex- 
ico, is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  completely  integrated  com- 
munity. Yet  it  is  not  even  economically  self-sufiicient,  and  continued  ex- 
istence there  depends  upon  extracommunity  work.  El  Cerrito  is  a  combina- 
tion of  regressive  elements  and  of  things  left  over  from  a  preindustrial  era. 
Such  stability  as  it  has  rests  in  considerable  degree  upon  the  extent  of  its 
failure  to  equip  its  members  for  the  outside  world.  The  moment  that  in- 
dividuals spend  enough  time  outside  to  become  familiar  with  something 
else,  they  tend  to  be  lost  to  the  commvmity. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  form  a  case  of  tenacious  peasantry  transplanted 
into  the  New  World  and  bound  in  a  theocratic  framework.  The  Amish, 
however,  have  long  managed  to  adopt  some  important  forms  of  commer- 
cial agriculture  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  subsistence  system.  But  every  com- 
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mercial  and  technological  item  adopted  from  without  the  community  tends 
to  carry  with  it  a  train  of  related  items  and  forms  that  break  down  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  group.  From  another  direction,  the  state  laws  governing 
the  education  of  the  young  create  a  system,  of  influences  that  also  tug  at 
the  structure.  Moreover,  the  eflFect  of  these  changes  tend  to  operate  in  an 
accelerating  manner. 

If  El  Cerrito  manages  in  part  to  maintain  its  identity  by  the  relative  in- 
efficiency with  which  it  prepares  its  members  for  life  outside,  the  Old 
Order  Amish  in  part  retains  its  identity  by  the  extent  to  which  it  monopo- 
lizes the  life  of  its  members.  It  tends  to  pull  its  members  into  its  peculiar 
familistic  system  with  a  completeness  that  leaves  no  room  for  anything 
else.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  tempo  of  its  destruction  as 
an  independent  community  is  mounting. 

In  Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  the  point  of  gravity  in  the  community  had 
shifted  from  subsistence  to  commercial  farming  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thereafter,  the  only  thing  that  really  changes  is  the  form 
which  commercialism  assumes.  Significantly,  religion  almost  vanishes  as 
a  community  focal  point,  and  only  the  local  Grange  represents  something 
like  an  integrating  structure.  The  distinctness  of  the  community  per  se 
rests  with  the  fate  of  a  dwindling  core  of  old  famiUes. 

Harmony,  Georgia,  has  been  partially  commercialized  since  plantation 
days.  It  suffered  the  fate  of  much  of  the  South  with  its  hopes  pinned  upon 
cotton  as  a  major  cash  crop  and  crossed  by  the  tensions  between  Negro 
and  white.  When  the  boll  weevil  doomed  the  cotton  economy,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  a  cash  alternative  to  avoid  complete  destruction.  Like 
Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  Harmony  found  a  partial  solution  in  dairying, 
which,  in  turn,  forces  some  diversification.  There  is  no  particular  integra- 
tion in  Harmony's  social  life;  and  so  far  as  some  kind  of  center  is  found,  it 
is  in  the  operations  of  a  few  older  families.  Sublette,  Kansas,  reveals  an 
even  more  complete  commercialization.  So  far  as  an  integrated  type  of 
social  life  appears  at  all,  it  is  around  the  school. 

Escalante,  Utah,  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  studies  spaced 
a  quarter  of  a  century  apart  provide  some  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  a 
theocracy  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  Mormon  family  and  church  still 
present  the  institutional  centers  of  the  community,  but  in  a  mere  25  years 
a  radical  weakening  of  the  structure  of  communal  life  is  reported. 

Even  the  most  abbreviated  review  of  the  key  institutions  of  the  country- 
side shows  that  they  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  integrating  forces 
generated  in  local  communities,  but  to  forces  outside. 

The  Farm  Family 

There  is  a  persistent  agrarianism  in  Nordi  America,  idealizing  the  family 
farm  as  the  source  from  which  all  blessings  flow  and  making  it  inexpedient 
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for  any  major  figure  to  promote  the  mechanized  "factory  in  the  field."  This 
tends  to  obscure  what  has  happened  to  the  farm  family. 

The  family  farm  is  a  going  concern  even  though  its  total  importance  has 
been  radically  reduced.  Many  of  its  original  functions  have  been  lost  to 
other  institutions.  The  farm  family  is  now  exposed  to  many  of  the  same 
pressures  as  the  city  family.  The  farm  family  has  been  declining  in  size  fol- 
lowing the  national  trend.  In  1790  the  average  family  was  composed  of  six 
persons;  in  1950  it  was  less  than  four.  In  1950  the  urban  birth  rate  was 
24.2  per  1,000  compared  with  22.7  per  1,000  for  the  rural  population.  This, 
however,  was  a  product  of  the  peculiar  "baby  boom"  of  the  World  War  II 
and  postwar  period.  There  has  been  an  increased  tendency  in  rural  as  well 
as  in  urban  areas  for  the  aged  to  live  by  themselves  or  in  old  people's 
homes. 

Within  farm  families  a  trend  toward  an  increased  use  of  formal  contracts 
between  parents  and  children  has  been  discerned.  Project  agreements  in 
the  form  of  official  contracts  between  father  and  son  are  often  entered  into 
for  4-H  Club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  projects.  Wage  agreements 
are  not  uncommon.  The  level  of  living  of  the  farm  family  approaches  that 
of  the  middle-class  urbanite.  When  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  established  in  1935,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes  were 
wired  for  electricity.  At  the  present  time,  90  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes 
have  electricity.  This  makes  possible  running  water,  indoor  plumbing,  re- 
frigeration, electric  ranges,  and  many  kinds  of  electrically  operated  farm 
equipment. 

The  farm  family  shows  the  increasing  penetration  of  individualism  from 
within  and  increased  freedom  from  neighborhood  and  community  control 
from  without. 

Farmers'  Schools 

It  was  noted  in  the  review  of  rural  community  forms  that  often  when 
religion  and  local  politics  cease  to  integrate  local  farm  life,  the  school 
becomes  the  only  genuinely  effective  organizing  center.  However,  this  is 
only  a  temporary  condition,  for  rural  education  is  also  undergoing  a  vast 
reorganization.  From  1942  to  1952  the  number  of  urban  and  rural  school 
districts  dropped  from  108,579  to  63,346.  The  number  of  one-teacher 
schools  dropped  from  107,000  to  61,000.  The  dismantling  of  thousands  of 
small  rural  schools  involves  a  development  of  a  ti^ansportation  system  for 
gathering  the  children,  delivering  them  to  the  school,  and  returning  them 
to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  day.  In  1920  a  total  of  356,000  children 
were  transported  to  and  from  school.  In  1951  a  total  of  7,000,000  were  so 
transported.  For  17,000  rural  secondary  schools,  transportation  accounts 
for  30  per  cent  of  the  budget.  Such  external  changes  are  the  physical 
counterpart  of  a  radically  changed  curriculum.   The  quality  of  rural 
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teachers  and  rural  instruction  has  risen,  and  each  day  that  goes  by  sees 
some  leveHng  of  the  differences  between  rural  and  urban  education  pro- 
grams and  facilities. 

The  Rural  Church 

In  the  United  States  in  1936  there  was  an  average  of  one  church  for 
643  people — one  for  every  435  in  rural  areas,  one  for  1,014  persons  in 
urban  areas.  The  multiplicity  of  small  churches  was  bound  up  with  the 
fact  that  the  settlers  in  the  New  World  and  from  all  over  the  globe  had 
brought  their  religions  with  them.  Further  division  of  churches  resulted 
from  racial  conflicts.  Finally,  numerous  sects  arose  on  American  soil  in  the 
nineteentli  century,  such  as  the  Latter-day  Saints,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Adventists,  Spiritualists,  Christian  Scientists,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  The 
form  of  farm  settlement  aggravated  the  problem  of  smallness,  and  when- 
ever there  was  a  major  movement  from  the  farm  ( as  the  migration  of  more 
than  4  million  persons  in  the  1940's ) ,  many  country  churches  were  aban- 
doned. 

The  percentages  of  population  belonging  to  churches  varied  in  1936 
from  22  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  71  per  cent  in  Utah.  De- 
nominations differed  as  between  rural-urban  areas.  Protestant  bodies  pre- 
dominated in  rural  areas. 

In  1952  regular  church  attendance  of  all  groups  in  the  United  States 
was  32  per  cent;  regular  church  attendance  by  Roman  Catholics  was  62 
per  cent  as  compared  to  25  per  cent  by  Protestants  and  12  per  cent  by 
Jews.  The  Protestant  churches  which  are  strong  in  the  country  share  the 
tendency  of  a  declining  rate  of  attendance.  In  Sublette,  Kansas,  it  was  the 
school  ( not  the  church )  that  integrated  tlie  community.  In  Landaff,  New 
Hampshire,  it  was  the  Grange. 

A  study  of  major  Protestant  denominations  of  Minnesota  in  the  period 
from  1941  to  1946  showed  a  decline  in  the  number  of  open-country 
churches  from  1,143  to  1,118.  To  meet  this  crisis,  the  consolidation  of 
churches  of  the  same  type  is  sometimes  brought  about.  In  extreme  cases 
the  interdenominational  church  appears.  Nelson  proved  that  even  the 
Mormon  theocracies  are  yielding  to  the  trend. 

The  Local  Government  of  the  Farmer 

Nelson  has  stated  that  the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  has 
more  governments  and  less  government  than  any  other  segment  of  tlie  na- 
tion. While  there  is  a  patchwork  of  school  districts,  soil  conservation  dis- 
ti^icts,  bridge  and  road  districts,  drainage  districts,  irrigation  districts,  and 
fire  protection  districts  such  that  an  individual  farmer  may  live  in  half  a 
dozen  of  these  units,  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  effective  local  adminis- 
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tration.  Since  Galpin,  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  in  thou- 
sands of  ways  the  areas  of  significant  social  life  of  a  nonpolitical  form  often 
bear  no  relation  to  the  formal  political  structure. 

The  Increased  Role  of  Interlocal  Structures 

The  points  of  stability  in  rural  life  are  rarely  found  in  the  local  institu- 
tions but  in  interlocal  structures.  The  sources  of  a  more  permanent  order 
are  found  in  the  farmers'  organizations,  the  interest  groups,  and  the  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The  big  three  farm  organizations — the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  and  Farmers'  Union — are  constantly  at  work  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  favorable  legislation  for  agriculture.  They  have  also 
been  at  work  in  the  development  of  co-operative  marketing,  buying,  and 
servicing  agencies. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  reported  6,225  co-operative  associa- 
tions in  1950.  These  had  a  membership  of  20  million.  The  farmers'  co-op- 
eratives tend  toward  consolidation  of  marketing  types,  toward  the  in- 
crease in  the  number,  membership,  and  volume  of  business  of  purchasing 
co-operatives,  and  an  increased  role  by  service  co-operatives. 

While  there  has  been  a  constant  weakening  of  the  role  of  local  govern- 
ment in  agricultural  affairs,  there  has  been  a  constant  expansion  of  the 
role  of  the  federal  government.  Nelson  has  observed  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment check.  The  enormous  expansion  of  federal  agencies  with  their  vary- 
ing and  overlapping  jurisdictions  testifies  to  the  multiplicity  of  organized 
pressure  groups  which  urge  the  solution  of  particular  farm  issues. 

The  pressure  groups  are  clearly  defined.^^  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  Land  Grant  Association  are  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  Production  and  Marketing  As- 
sociation is  backed  by  thousands  of  farm  committeemen  periodically  em- 
ployed on  an  expense  and  per  diem  basis.  The  National  Association  of  Soil 
Gonservation  district  office  promotes  the  soil  conservation  service.  The  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  backs  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration.  In  view 
of  multiple  overlapping  administrations,  it  appears  that  only  Gongress  can 
accomplish  the  necessary  consolidation. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  United  States  the  fully  developed  riiral  community  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Two  major  forms  of  rural  community  existed  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  colonial  days — the  New  England  theocracy  and  the  Southern 
plantation.  ~~~~- — — — 

23  LowTy  Nelson,  American  Farm  Life  ( Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1954),  p.  167. 
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The  plantation  was  organized  for  the  production  of  a  cash  crop  (to- 
bacco, rice,  indigo,  and  cotton )  for  export;  nevertheless,  it  also  raised  most 
of  the  foodstuflFs  needed  for  its  own  consumption  and  also  produced  most 
of  its  tools.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  American  rural  life  lost  its^^^ 
rural  community  structures  of  both  types  and  evolved  into  a  special  oc- 
cupation. 

The  nearest  approaches  to  complete  and  self-sufficient  rural  communi- 
ties at  present  are  survivals  from  a  more  primitive  pre-American 
period  (for  example,  El  Cerrito)  or  transplanted  theocracies  of  Euro- 
pean peasants  (such  as  the  Old  Order  Amish).  The  theocratically  or- 
ganized Mormon  village  is  most  nearly  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Order  Amish.  It,  too,  has  been  shown  to  be  in  rapid  evolution  toward  a 
simple  occupation. 

As  the  local  synthesis  of  institutions  that  may  once  have  existed 
(Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  and  Harmony,  Georgia)  is  broken  down,  or 
where  it  never  really  got  underway  (Sublette,  Kansas),  a  kaleidoscope 
of  forms  is  manifest.  A  partial  point  of  integration  may  be  formed  by  the 
church  (Harmony,  Georgia)  or  some  other  structure  (the  Grange  at 
LandaflF,  New  Hampshire,  the  school  in  Sublette,  Kansas),  but  such  in- 
tegration is  incomplete  and  unstable.  Thus  the  rural  localities  of  the 
United  States  present  only  a  few  true  communities  in  addition  to  the 
fragments  of  lost  or  partly  formed  communities. 

Such  stability  as  is  found  in  the  rural  environment  increasingly  appears 
in  nonlocal  structures — the  farm  organization  for  political  action,  the  pres- 
sure and  interest  groups,  and  the  agencies  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  was  Galpin's  importance  in  the  study  of  the  American  rural  com- 
munity? What  were  his  most  important  findings? 

2.  Describe  El  Cerrito.  To  what  extent  is  it  a  true  community?  What  is  its 
most  probable  fate? 

3.  What  factors  are  tending  to  destroy  the  rural  community  integration  of  the 
Old  Order  Amish? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  church  in  Landaff, 
New  Hampshire?  Why  do  you  think  the  Grange  is  comparatively  so  im- 
portant? 

5.  To  what  extent  is  Harmony,  Georgia,  a  tme  community?  What  are  its 
weaknesses  and  sources  of  strength? 

6.  How  do  you  account  for  the  comparative  strength  of  the  school  in  Sublette, 
Kansas? 

7.  Describe  the  differences  between  the  social  life  of  Escalante,  Utah,  in  1923 
and  1950.  What  do  these  differences  signify? 

8.  If  you  had  to  live  in  one  of  the  communities  described,  which  would  you 
choose?  Why? 

9.  Defend  or  criticize  the  statement  that  American  rural  life  has  evolved  from 
a  community  to  an  occupation. 

10.  Defend  or  criticize  the  statement  that  the  points  of  stability  in  American 
rural  life  are  increasingly  found  in  interlocal  rather  than  in  local  institu- 
tions and  structures. 


Part  IV 
THE  URBAN  COMMUNITY 
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Historical  Forms  of  the  City 


We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  country  and  city  as 
contrasting  or  alternative  social  forms.  When  men  were  faced  with  the 
obvious  deterioration  of  the  rural  community  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  in  the  United  States,  they  characterized  the  changes  as  a 
form  of  "urbanization."  The  loss  to  the  rural  community  tended  automat- 
ically to  be  conceived  as  a  gain  for  the  city.  While  there  was  a  period  in 
human  history  when  this  was  largely  true,  at  the  present  it  is  correct  only 
in  a  modified  sense. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    URBAN    COMMUNITY 

Each  community  has  properties  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  urban  community 
is  no  exception.  The  simplest  way  of  approaching  the  urban  community 
is  in  terms  of  its  contrast  with  the  rural  community.  As  Max  Weber  ob- 
served, the  city  defined  economically  is  a  settlement  whose  inhabitants 
live  primarily  off  trade  and  commerce  rather  than  agriculture.^  Histor- 
ically, however,  as  Weber  was  to  point  out,  there  have  been  settlements 
that  are  not  conceived  of  as  cities  even  though  their  inhabitants  live  off 
trade  and  commerce,  and  vice  versa;  there  have  been  cities  whose  residents 
satisfied  a  good  proportion  of  their  needs  by  farming.  Hence,  at  the  very 
best,  and  disregarding  the  fact  that  trade  and  commerce  can  have  varied 
forms,  its  economic  peculiarities  are  only  one  dimension  of  the  urban  com- 
munity. Besides  being  an  accumulation  of  homes,  the  city  is  an  economic 
association  with  its  own  property  and  its  own  budget  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. One  must  distinguish  not  only  an  urban  economic  area  but  an 
urban  authority.  There  is  a  political-administrative  concept  of  the  city 
that  must  be  separated  from  the  economic  concept.  Moreover,  the  city  in 
the  past  (in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages)  also  possessed  a  fortress  and 
a  garrison.  A  fortress  or  a  garrison  by  itself,  indeed,  is  no  city,  but  when 

1  Max  Weber,  The  City,  trans,  by  Don  Martindale  and  Gertrud  Neuwirth  (Glencoe, 
111.,  Free  Press,  1959),  p.  66. 
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fortress  and  market  fuse,  they  are  well  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  true 
city. 

Neither  the  "city,"  in  the  economic  sense,  nor  the  garrison,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  ai'e  accoutred  with  special  political-administrative  structures,  necessarily 
constitute  a  "community."  An  urban  "community,"  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  appears  as  a  general  phenomenon  only  in  the  Occident.  Exceptions  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Near  East  (in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Mesopotamia)  but  only 
occasionally  and  in  rudiments.  To  constitute  a  full  urban  community  a  settle- 
ment must  display  a  relative  predominance  of  trade-commercial  relations  with 
the  settlement  as  a  whole  displaying  the  following  features:  (1)  a  fortification; 
(2)  a  market;  (3)  a  court  of  its  own  and  at  least  partially  autonomous  law;  (4) 
a  related  form  of  association;  and  (5)  at  least  partial  autonomy  and  autocephaly, 
thus  also  an  administration  by  authorities  in  the  election  of  whom  the  burghers 
participated.^ 

Weber  believed  the  urban  community  was  fully  present  only  when  it 
represented  an  integrating  system  of  inter-human  action  comprising  a 
complete  way  of  life.  He  set  down  the  dimensions  along  with  stabiHty, 
integration,  and  completeness. 

One  may  describe  an  institution  as  a  stable,  mutually  understood  and 
accepted  pattern  of  interhuman  action.  An  illustration  may  indicate  how 
it  works.  If  the  human  race  did  not  procreate,  it  would  not  last  very  long. 
However,  no  people  has  been  willing  to  allow  procreating  to  occur  willy 
nilly  just  to  be  sure  that  the  race  was  perpetuated.  Every  society  accepts 
and  enforces  one  or  a  few  patterns  of  legitimate  sexual  behavior.  In  our 
own  society,  sex  is  legitimate  only  if  it  is  confined  within  the  compass  of 
monogamous  marriage.  The  monogamous  marriage  is  an  institution.  It  is 
intended  to  secure  two  kinds  of  results :  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  man's 
mastery  over  nature  and  to  help  maintain  peace  in  his  relations  with  other 
men. 

The  simplest  kinds  of  institutions  are  those  which  directly  and  without 
mediation  secure  some  social  objective.  Among  a  hunting  people,  for  ex- 
ample, the  organization  of  the  hunting  party  and  its  conduct  at  die  hunt 
could  be  institutionalized.  Such  institutionalization  might  require  com- 
plete, undeviating  obedience  to  the  leader  of  the  hunt  for  the  duration 
of  the  hunt.  It  could  control  the  division  of  spoils.  It  could  require  that 
persons  remain  in  their  preassigned  roles.  An  institutionally  estabhshed 
order  of  economic  life  might  reqmre  that  the  men  do  some  kinds  of  tasks, 
the  women  others.  An  institutionally  fixed  poHtical  order  might  be  estab- 
lished for  behavior  in  crisis  situations.  On  a  sinking  ship,  for  example,  tlie 
institutional  order  requires  the  saving  of  women  and  children  first,  pas- 
sengers second,  the  crew  last  of  all.  Any  area  of  interhuman  Hfe  may  as- 
sume institutionalized  form. 

We  may  describe  as  "prunary"  those  institutionahzed  areas  of  inter- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  80-81. 
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human  life  that  immediately  serve  basic  human  requirements:  the  control 
of  human  impulses  and  the  supply  of  those  things  necessary  for  human 
life.  Institutional  patterns  that  control  man's  passions  and  emotions  are 
primary  by  this  definition;  institutions  that  directly  produce  various  goods 
needed  to  sustain  human  life  are  also  primary. 

Sometimes,  however,  interhuman  patterns  of  a  less  direct  type  are  in- 
stitutionalized. Furthermore,  the  net  result  of  such  a  roundabout  rather 
than  direct  procedure  is  to  secure  a  greater  eflficiency  than  could  be  had 
by  the  primary  institutions  alone.  Institutions  which  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  production  of  other  institutions  rather  than  the  production  of 
primary  values  may  be  described  as  "secondary." 

Every  known  people  produces  by  interhuman  effort  various  kinds  of 
economic  goods.  Those  institutions  which  directly  produce  their  particu- 
lar values  are  primary.  But  many  times  in  the  history  of  mankind,  sec- 
ondary economic  institutions  have  arisen.  Such  a  secondary  institution,  for 
example,  is  the  market.  The  market  does  not  itself  produce  any  food, 
clothing,  or  other  materials  and  supplies  desired  by  men,  but  the  presence 
of  a  market  permits  a  new  kind  of  specialization  and  division  of  labor 
among  the  actual  producers.  Special  eflBciencies  are  often  possible  by  a 
pyramiding  of  secondary  institutions  as  when  a  development  of  whole- 
sale markets  makes  many  retail  markets  more  eflBcient.  Money  is  a  sec- 
ondary economic  institution;  credit  is  an  economic  institution  twice  re- 
moved. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  area  of  making  a  Uving  that  the  formation  of  sec- 
ondary institutions  is  possible;  it  may  occur  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Of 
these,  two  stand  out:  the  religious  and  the  political.  A  fundamental  task 
in  every  community  is  the  formation  and  execution  of  collective  decisions. 
These  are  required  not  only  for  maintaining  internal  peace  but  also  for 
external  security.  Every  group,  in  part,  is  a  structure  of  authority.  So  long 
as  the  human  community  is  relatively  simple,  its  authority  structure  may 
be  little  differentiated  from  its  other  institutions.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  heads  of  the  families  are  also  the  communal  authorities. 
Collective  decision-making  and  execution  may,  however,  undergo  a  sec- 
ondary institutionahzation.  Whenever  this  occurs,  speciaHzed  poHtical 
(and  perhaps  military)  institutions  appear  distinct  from  the  other  insti- 
tutional forms. 

In  addition  to  comprising  an  economy  and  a  system  of  authority,  every 
human  community  presents  an  organization  of  man's  psychic  Iffe.  The 
psychological  and  social  roots  of  religion  appear  to  be  universal,  for  there 
is  no  society  without  religious  forms.  Man,  the  only  creature  with  a  com- 
prehension of  his  own  death,  seems  to  requii^e  conceptional  and  emotional 
"closure."  He  demands  a  comprehension  of  and  emotional  adjustment  to 
those  problems  of  his  existence  that  fall  outside  the  everyday  routine. 
Man's  ]:eligion  is  the  institutional  solution  to  these  problems.  In  his  re- 
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ligions  man  also  often  accounts  to  himself  and  makes  himself  accountable 
for  the  unsolved  tensions  that  may  arise  out  of  his  social  life,  the  impre- 
dictable  hazards  that  may  threaten  his  very  existence,  and  the  fact  of  his 
own  death.  In  his  religion,  as  in  his  economics  and  politics,  secondary  in- 
stitutionalization is  possible. 

The  difiFerences  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  communities  may  be 
formulated  if  the  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  a  community  is  not  simply  an 
economy,  or  system  of  authority,  or  system  of  religious  experience,  but  a 
total  way  of  life  in  which  these  subsystems  of  institutional  behavior  have 
been  brought  into  integrated  form.  Various  kinds  of  secondary  institutions 
appeared  many  times  in  human  development  before  the  city  appeared. 
But  if  the  point  of  integration  of  communal  forms  can  actually  be  located 
in  the  secondary  institutions  rather  than  in  the  primary,  quite  a  new  kind 
of  human  community  is  possible. 

Such  a  new  kind  of  commimity  came  into  being  about  4,000  years  ago 
with  the  appearance  of  the  city.  This  fabulous  event  was  no  less  than  the 
dawn  of  civilization  and  the  beginning  of  human  history.  In  these  new 
communities  new  treasures  of  the  human  spirit  were  unlocked. 

THE    ANCIENT    CITY 

It  is  not  difficult  to  phrase  in  a  general  way  the  conditions  that  had  to  be 
met  before  a  recycling  of  the  human  community  could  occur  in  terms  of 
secondary  rather  than  primary  institutions.  This  meant  that  the  problems 
at  the  level  of  primary  institutions  had  to  be  solved  with  sufficient  ade- 
quacy to  permit  the  integration  of  community  on  a  new  principle.  Specifi- 
cally, this  meant  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  had  to  be  released  from 
the  activities  of  primary  institutions.  A  heightened  level  of  agricultural 
productivity  had  to  be  attained  sufficient  to  free  a  large  number  of  men 
on  a  permanent  basis  from  food  production. 

It  was  also  true  that  the  hold  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  peasant  village  on 
the  individual  had  to  be  destroyed.  Accompanying  this  act  of  destruction, 
new  and  stable  institutional  patterns  had  to  be  created  to  integrate  the 
individual's  behavior. 

If  one  were  able  to  unlock  their  secrets,  the  river  valleys  of  the  Old 
World  might  present  exceptionally  high  levels  of  agricultural  productivity 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  annual  floods  restored  tlie  richness  to  the  fields 
of  these  river  valleys,  and  potentially  the  fields  might  have  been  made 
to  produce  rich  yields  for  a  thousand  years.  Documents  from  the  Mesopo- 
tamia river  valley  dating  back  to  2500  b.c.  indicate  that  the  average  yield 
of  a  field  of  barley  was  86  times  the  seed  required  for  sowing.^  To  secure 

3  Descriptions  of  the  first  urban  civilizations  appear  in  Ralph  Turner,  The  Great 
Cultural  Traditions;  Vol.  I,  The  Ancient  Cities  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1941); 
and  Gordon  Childe,  What  Happened  in  History  (New  York,  Pelican  Books,  1941). 
The  present  section  primarily  follows  Childe's  Chapter  5,  pp.  82-105. 
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this  bounty,  however,  the  river  valley  had  to  be  controlled  by  co-operative 
draining  and  irrigation  projects  on  a  scale  exceeding  previous  human  ef- 
fort. 

The  transition  of  a  peasant  community  to  an  urban  community  was 
made  in  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  Ganges  in  India,  and  the  Huang  Ho  in  China.  By  this  time,  metal- 
lurgy, the  wheel,  the  ox-cart,  the  pack  mule,  and  the  sailing  vessel  pro- 
vided the  technical  foundation  for  a  new  economic  order. 

The  fullness  of  the  archeological  evidence  permits  the  detailed  tracing 
of  the  rise  of  the  city  in  the  delta  of  the  Tigris -Eurplirates.  Ancient  Sumer 
arose  out  of  the  sloughs  and  reeds  and  mud  banks  through  which  the  rivers 
wound  a  tortured  multi-channeled  course.  The  appearance  of  a  new  kind 
of  community  could  not  have  been  more  dramatically  signaled  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  very  earth  on  which  it  arose  was  artificial  land  built  by  co- 
operative labor.  Drainage  and  irrigation  channels  were  constructed;  build- 
ings of  sun-dried  bricks  were  built;  and  such  cities  as  Erech,  Eridu,  Lagash, 
and  Ur  arose  as  man-made  structures  of  a  new  type. 

The  Sumerian  city  of  the  first  half  of  the  tliird  millenium,  b.c,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  and  a  fosse.  Around  it  were  gardens,  fields,  and 
pastures  created  by  collective  effort  out  of  the  swamp  and  desert.  The 
canals  that  drained  the  land  also  brought  water  and  fish  and  formed 
avenues  for  trafiSc.  In  size  the  city  was  vastly  greater  than  the  village. 
With  its  canals,  harbors,  and  structures,  Ur  covered  220  acres.  The  walls 
of  Lagash  enclosed  an  area  of  about  two  square  miles,  and  it  may  have  had 
a  population  of  36,000  families.  The  town  lands  were  individually  owned; 
the  fields  were  common. 

The  temples  of  the  gods  were  built  on  raised  platforms  and  were  domi- 
nated by  an  artificial  hill  or  ziggurat.  The  temples  were  centers  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  owning  granaries  and  magazines,  and  operating  work- 
shops. The  temple  accounts  of  the  female  consort  of  the  chief  god  of 
Lagash  have  been  preserved  intact.  The  temple  of  Bau  owned  70  square 
miles  of  fields.  Three-fourths  was  allotted  to  individual  famihes;  the  rest 
was  retained  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  goddess  and  was  worked  by 
wage  earners.  Also  in  the  temple  there  were  21  bakers  who  were  paid  in 
bai'ley;  they  were  assisted  by  27  female  slaves.  There  were  25  brewers,  as- 
sisted by  6  slaves.  Four  women  prepared  wool.  The  spinners  and  weavers 
were  specialists  in  their  art.  A  smith  and  other  artisans  were  attached  to 
the  temple,  in  addition  to  officials,  clerks,  and  priests.  The  temple  owned 
equipment,  such  as  metal  tools,  plows,  wagons,  and  boats.  It  owned  plow 
animals  and  breeding  stock,  including  a  sturdy  bull  imported  from  Elam. 

The  cities  of  Sumer  were  dependent  on  imports  from  the  hinterland. 
Copper,  bronze,  timber,  and  stone  were  imported  for  tools  and  building. 
Silver,  lead,  gold,  lapis  lazuh,  and  other  precious  substances  were  also  im- 
ported. Copper  came  from  Oman  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  tin  from  Drangiana 
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in  eastern  Iran,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Taurus  Mountains  supplied 
silver  and  lead.  Trade  was  carried  on  with  the  cities  in  the  Indus  valley 
for  manufactured  articles.  A  class  of  merchants  emerged  to  carry  on  this 
traffic.  Semipermanent  agencies  were  established  at  critical  points  for  the 
collection  of  freight  and  cargo.  From  surviving  business  documents  and 
letters,  it  appears  that  such  a  trading  post  was  established  in  the  second 
millenium  at  Kanes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  primarily  in- 
volved in  the  export  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  from  the  Turkish  mines. 

The  new  wealth  created  by  the  estabhshment  of  cities  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  class,  and  sharp  gradations  of  social  rank 
were  present.  Among  the  new  social  types  that  appeared  was  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  for  these  cities  represented  aggregations  of  wealth  which 
must  be  guarded.  A  city  could  short-circuit  the  process  of  producing  wealth 
by  plundering  neighboring  cities.  If  a  city  did  not  plunder,  it  still  found 
warriors  necessary  to  guard  against  being  plundered  by  other  cities  or  bar- 
barians in  turn.  Metal  weapons  and  armor  appeared  as  the  new  urban  tech- 
nology reacted  to  the  technology  of  warfare. 

New  political  institutions  also  made  their  appearance,  originally  over- 
shadowed by  the  temples  but  increasingly  distinct  from  them.  The  earhest 
city  heads  described  themselves  as  tenant  farmers  of  the  god.  Urukagina, 
a  god  of  Lagash,  intervened  in  the  conflict  of  classes,  for  example,  to 
check  the  exactions  of  the  rich.  The  city  governor  was  closely  identified 
with  the  chief  god  of  the  city. 

The  city  governor  was  in  a  position  to  pre-empt  a  considerable  share 
of  the  land's  surplus.  Sometimes  the  gods  were  indebted  to  his  munifi- 
cence. Much  of  the  supervision  of  the  digging  of  canals  and  building  of 
granaries  was  in  the  hands  of  the  city  governor.  The  industrial  population 
became  dependent  on  him  for  supplies  of  raw  materials.  After  2500  B.C., 
trade  in  metals,  so  essential  to  armaments,  became  a  royal  monopoly. 

One  of  the  basic  conflicts  of  the  cities  was  that  between  the  secular  and 
sacred  authorities.  The  temple  corporations  were  in  a  position  to  maintain 
economic  and  social  power  despite  considerable  dependence  on  the  city 
governor.  The  priestliood  often  maintained  its  continuity  through  dynastic 
changes,  and  most  governors  found  it  expedient  to  respect  the  temples  and 
secure  the  support  of  the  priests. 

New  types  of  men  appeared — priests,  soldiers,  administrators,  mer- 
chants, and  many  categories  of  speciahzed  craftsmen.  These  were  men 
who  all  their  lives  responded  to  a  man-made  environment.  They  came,  in 
fact,  to  see  themselves  as  superior  to  the  countrymen,  and,  apart  from  the 
snobbery,  they  had  a  point;  they  were  responding  to  an  environment  that 
unlocked  an  undreamed  of  richness  of  spiritual  development.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  transformation  of  the  technology  of  intelHgence  itself. 

The  corporations  of  priests  were  in  a  position  in  Sumer  of  administering 
the  multiple  activities  of  the  temples.  Accurate  records  of  receipts  and 
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expenditures  and  records  of  transactions  were  necessary.  Contracts  needed 
to  be  recorded.  The  evolution  of  writing  from  a  primitive  system  of  picto- 
grams  can  be  traced  in  detail  in  the  Sumerian  area.  A  first  step  was  the 
substitution  of  a  generally  accepted  standardized  pictogram  for  an  elab- 
orately drawn  picture.  Writing  by  pictures  quickly  became  enormously 
complicated,  and  in  the  Uruk  phase,  some  2,000  signs  were  in  use.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  represent  various  abstract  ideas  and  operations  by 
pictures.  The  Sumerians  gradually  adopted  a  different  approach  to  the 
problem — ^the  use  of  signs  to  represent  syllables  in  their  speech.  While 
many  conventional  pictures  were  used  as  ideograms,  they  could  also  be 
used  phonetically  to  spell  out  words.  By  2500  b.c.  the  number  of  current 
signs  had  been  reduced  to  about  600,  and  a  more  important  phonetic  sys- 
tem had  replaced  the  cumbersome  pictograms. 

Almost  as  important  as  a  written  script  was  the  development  of  a  numer- 
ical notation.  The  Sumerians  represented  numbers  below  10  in  the  old 
way  by  a  series  of  semicircular  impressions.  For  10,  however,  they  adopted 
a  new  circle  and  for  20,  two  such  circles.  In  measuring  quantities  of  beer 
they  adopted  a  large  reed  denoting  60.  After  2500  b.c.  in  Sumer  the  deci- 
mal system  was  abandoned  for  a  sexagismal  system. 

For  training  priests  in  the  art  of  writing  needed  by  the  temple  adminis- 
tration, schools  developed  in  the  temple.  Such  schools  helped  to  standard- 
ize the  writing  system.  From  Jemdet  Nasr  times,  every  temple  in  a  given 
city  came  to  employ  the  same  writing  system.  As  the  emergence  and  sup- 
port of  an  education  system  to  perpetuate  the  writing  system  indicate, 
there  was  nothing  arbitrary  about  the  order  of  institutions  displayed  by  the 
ancient  city. 

The  tremendous  prominence  of  the  new  religion  of  the  ancient  city  was 
not  accidental.  Since  Fustel  de  Coulanges  studied  the  origin  of  the  city  in 
Greece  and  Rome,'*  it  has  become  a  fixed  principle  tliat  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  city  religion  is  essential.  In  the  tribe  and  peasant  village  the 
family  was  extremely  powerful,  and  the  rehgion  of  the  tribe  and  village 
usually  came  to  its  support.  To  gather  men  into  cities,  the  importance  of 
the  family  and  clan  had  to  be  reduced,  and  the  former  religious  braces 
had  to  be  withdrawn.  The  precondition  of  the  city,  for  Coulanges,  was  the 
emergence  of  new  religion.  "Just  as  several  phratries  were  united  in  a  tribe, 
several  tribes  might  associate  together,  on  condition  that  the  religion  of 
each  should  be  respected.  The  day  on  which  this  alliance  took  place  the 
city  existed."  ^  When  the  families,  phratries,  and  tribes  agreed  to  unite 
and  have  the  same  worship,  they  founded  the  city  as  a  sanctuary  for  com- 
mon worship,  and  "thus  the  foundation  of  a  city  was  always  a  religious 
act."  6 

*  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City  ( New  York,  Doubleday  Anchor  Books, 
1956). 

5  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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Though  some  of  the  details  developed  by  Coulanges  must  be  modified, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  general  correctness.  The  ancient  city  was  a 
religious  corporation.  Its  famous  syncretism  is  not  difiicult  to  understand. 
As  the  new  community  took  shape,  its  component  parts  reflected  the 
process  of  moral  incorporation  of  pre-existing  communities  into  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme.  It  is  much  more  efficient  to  include  a  tribal  religion 
in  a  subordinate  position  in  the  city  pantheon  than  to  undertake  the  un- 
rewarding job  of  eliminating  the  religion  which  usually  meant  liquidation 
of  its  followers.  Ancient  man  quickly  discovered  that  men  often  value  their 
religion  above  Hfe  itself. 

Once  the  process  of  forming  the  new  urban  community  was  under  way, 
ULimerous  related  events  were  possible  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  city  pot- 
ters might  be  directed  to  address  their  skills  to  the  making  of  brick  for 
city  buildings  and  fortifications.  The  building  of  city  walls  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  city  gan-ison  were  inevitable  if  the  city  was  to  protect  its  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth.  A  structure  developed  which  exceeded  the  pohtical  abili- 
ties of  a  convocation  of  village  elders  or  a  tribal  chieftain.  Besides,  the 
elders  had  lost  their  authority  long  ago.  Even  if  originally  part  of  the 
temple  activities,  the  secular  administration  tended  to  differentiate  from 
the  religious  administration.  The  time  might  even  come  when  the  secular 
administration  would  be  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the  priestly  structure 
to  a  position  completely  dependent  on  politics. 

The  key  strata  of  the  ancient  city  were  tlie  secular  autliorities,  their 
armies,  and  the  priests.  Sometimes  the  political-military  hierarchy  and  the 
priestly  hierarchy  underwent  a  close  fusion,  but  they  were  not  ususually 
distinct.  Merchant  strata  of  the  ancient  city  were  usually  subordinate  to 
the  politico-militaiy  or  priestly  groups.  Industrial  strata  were  often  second 
class,  free  men,  or  slaves.  Full  citizenship  in  the  ancient  city  was  often 
restiicted  to  the  top  social  strata. 

THE    MEDIEVAL    CITY 

There  are  two  major  values  in  examining,  however,  briefly,  the  ancient 
city,  despite  tlie  fact  that  our  interest  is  in  the  cities  of  tlie  United  States 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  ancient  cities  were  the  communities  in  which 
human  civilization  was  born.  Many  of  their  forms  are  still  alive  today. 
Writing  was  invented;  our  own  writing  evolved  from  their  forms.  A 
mathematical  notation  was  invented.  The  foundations  of  astronomical 
science  were  established.  Historians  of  the  ancient  city  made  the  transition 
from  a  mythological  conception  of  the  past  to  liistory.  Its  tlieologians 
supplied  the  critique  of  older  magical  and  mythical  fonns  and  opened  the 
formulations  that  were  to  become  essential  components  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  Its  lawyers  and  judges  pioneered  new  legal  forms, 
some  of  which  have  been  transmitted  with  veiy  little  change  to  aU  later 
civilizations.  Its  politicians  and  governors  explored  the  techniques  of  ad- 
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ministrating  large-scale  social  organization.  From  the  organization  of  the 
calendar  to  the  division  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  the  inventions  of  these 
early  city  communities  are  still  felt  in  our  civilization.  Many  of  the  things 
we  do  are  only  an  extension  and  modification  of  practices  of  the  ancient 
cities. 

The  review  of  historical  forms  of  the  city  serves  more  than  the  purposes 
of  establishing  basic  human  continuities,  however.  It  provides  one  with  a 
variety  of  cases  for  comparative  study.  For  so  long  as  one  has  only  a 
single  case  (or  type  of  case  within  a  set  of  phenomena  of  interest),  one 
does  not  know  what  is  particular  and  what  of  general  importance  in  it. 
The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  contemporary  city  was  the  medieval  city. 
The  comparisons  between  it  and  the  present  urban  forms  are  especially 
useful. 

When  sociologists  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  task  of  explaining 
the  city,  it  was  a  period  ( the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  twentieth  century )  when  sociology  had  primarily  historical  materials 
at  its  disposal  and  when  its  explanations  were  dominated  by  the  theory 
of  evolution.  For  want  of  a  better  description,  the  urban  theorists  of  the 
time  may  be  described  as  advancing  institutional  theories  of  the  city;  tliat 
is,  the  city  was  explained  by  the  peculiar  order  and  historical  primacy 
of  its  institutions.  The  theorists  difiPer,  however,  in  the  institution  they  take 
to  be  dominant. 

Glotz  argued  that  the  original  city,  at  least  in  Greece,  was  family  domi- 
nated. "The  history  of  Greek  institutions  .  .  .  falls  into  three  periods:  in 
the  first,  the  city  is  composed  of  families  which  jealously  guard  their  an- 
cient right  and  subordinate  all  their  members  to  the  common  good.'"^  In 
the  second  and  third  periods  family  control  was  weakened  and  supplanted. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  one  of  the  classics  of  city  theoiy,  took  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view.  Religion — not  the  family — was  the  core  of  the  city.  The  criti- 
cal point  in  the  founding  of  the  city  was  the  religious  synoecism  that 
established  the  hearth  of  the  city,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  new  sanctuary  for 
common  worship  and  making  it  into  a  new  kind  of  religious  community.^ 
Students  of  comparative  jurisprudence  such  as  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
sought  the  origin  of  the  city  in  the  type  of  legal  bond  between  die  indi- 
vidual and  his  social  order.^  In  his  theory  the  individual  was  originally 
subject  to  the  family  law  of  a  patriarchal  family.  In  time,  however,  ter- 
ritorial institutions  defined  by  a  legal  order  released  the  individual  from 
his  traditional  status  in  the  family  and  freed  him  to  enter  into  a  wide 
variety  of  contractual  relations  with  others.  The  city  is  a  kind  of  legally 
defined  territorial  structure  in  contrast  to  the  kin  structure.  A  critical  point 
in  the  development  of  the  city  is  reached  when  the  body  of  citizens  forms 

7  G.  Glotz,  The  Greek  City  (New  York,  Knopf,  1930),  p.  5. 

8  Coulanges,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126  ff . 

^  Henry  Siimner  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (London,  John  Murray,  1894). 
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into  an  association  and  when  the  city  itself  is  conceived  as  a  corporate 
individual  with  legally  defined  rights  of  its  own. 

A  plurality  of  juridical  theories  of  the  city  was  possible,  depending  on 
whether  one  assumed  that  the  charter  ( as  a  basis  of  the  city's  law ) ,  the 
courts,  the  city  as  a  legal  personahty,  or  the  legal  organization  of  the 
citizens  was  the  critical  institution  in  the  origin  of  the  city. 

Some  students,  including  Maitland  in  England,  found  the  origin  of  the 
city  in  a  castle  of  burg  or  borough  and  a  special  burgess  obligated  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  fortress. ^°  At  a  later  time,  the  evolving  garrison  community, 
the  borough,  was  recognized  as  a  corporate  body  with  a  legal  existence 
and  fictitious  personality  established  in  royal  charter.  Still  other  students 
have  traced  the  city  to  episcopal  seats,  places  where  bishops  resided  and 
from  which  they  carried  out  the  administration  of  the  church.  Often,  in 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  decline  of  Roman  influence,  the  bishops  acquired 
extensive  secular  power:  police  power,  the  supervision  of  markets,  the 
regulation  of  tools,  the  maintenance  of  bridges  and  ramparts.  And  finally, 
a  plurality  of  theories  have  been  finding  the  origin  of  the  city  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  merchant  caravans  that  arose  with  the  revival  of  trade  during 
the  late  Middle  ages  and  Renaissance.^^ 

The  various  theorists  have  carefully  reviewed  the  evidence  from  the 
medieval  and  modem  cities,  lending  considerable  credibility  to  each 
particular  point  of  view.  The  very  bodies  of  evidence  adduced  to  explain 
the  city  have,  however,  been  a  source  of  despair  to  some  students.  In  a 
resigned  fashion,  for  example,  Dobb  exclaims:  "With  the  limited  knowl- 
edge in  our  possession,  we  shall  probably  have  to  be  content,  for  the 
present,  with  an  eclectic  explanation  of  the  rise  of  medieval  towns:  an 
explanation  which  allows  a  difiFerent  weight  to  various  influences  in  dif- 
ferent cases."  ^-  To  illustrate  this  Dobb  calls  attention  to  the  following 
contrasts.  Some  English  towns  seem  to  have  had  a  rural  origin.  Man- 
chester grew  out  of  a  village,  remaining  agriculturally  oriented  even  after 
securing  the  status  of  a  borough.  Ry  contiast  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
arisen  around  a  castle  from  a  coalescence  of  villages;  considerable  im- 
portance must  be  attached  to  its  location  on  a  ford.  Glasgow,  on  the  other 
hand,  originated  in  the  religious  gathering  about  the  slirine  of  St.  Ninian, 
which  afforded  extensive  opportunities  for  trade.  Norwich  owes  its  im- 
portance to  Danish  influence  and  the  settlement  of  Scandinavian  ti-aders 
who  maintained  trade  with  northern  Europe.  A  component  in  the  develop- 
ment of  London  was  the  settlement  of  foreign  ( particularly  German )  mer- 

i** Frederick  William  Maitland,  Township  and  Borough  (Cambridge,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1898),  p.  19. 

11  See,  for  example,  Hem-i  Pirenne,  Medieval  Cities  (Princeton,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1946 ) .  For  a  review  of  some  of  the  major  developments  in  urban  tlieory,  see 
Weber,  op.  cit..  Prefatory  Remarks. 

12  Maurice  Dobb,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism  (London,  George 
Routledge,  1946),  p.  75. 
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chants  with  added  efiFects  from  the  protection  afforded  by  fortifications. 
The  protective  fortifications  and  the  sanctuary  offered  by  rehgious  foun- 
dations were  components  in  the  development  of  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Cologne.  The  abbe  of  St.  Denis  in  France  created  a  considerable  colony 
by  extension  of  sanctuary.  In  England,  Durham,  St.  Albans,  Abingdon, 
Bury,  St.  Edmunds,  and  Northampton  grew  up  around  castles  and  mon- 
asteries. Many  towns  originated  on  the  initiative  of  some  feudal  in- 
stitutions. In  England,  Bury,  Abingdon,  Durham,  St.  Albans,  and  Canter- 
bury are  examples.  Some  cities  developed  from  tribal  settlements,  such  as 
Kiev,  Paskov,  Novgorod,  and  Smolensk  in  Russia.  The  multiplicity  of  such 
combinations  suggests  that  urban  theory  can  only  be  eclectic. 

Eclecticism  is  not,  however,  an  explanation  for  an  abandonment  of  ex- 
planation. It  means  either  that  a  number  of  phenomena  have  been  con- 
fused or  that  explanation  has  been  cast  in  the  wrong  terms.  Much  of  the 
ambiguity  vanishes  the  moment  it  is  recognized  that  the  medieval  city  was 
not  an  institution  but  a  community — a  system  of  institutions.  Various  of 
the  materials  that  could  be  worked  up  into  a  city  were  distributed  through- 
out Europe:  garrisons,  local  materials  important  for  trade,  strategic  inter- 
section points  on  the  trade  routes,  and  princely  households  with  a  demand 
for  trade  goods.  A  city  arises,  however,  only  when  a  peculiar  fusion  of 
secondary  institvitions  occurs.  Hence,  locally  promising  features  could  be 
worked  up  and  incorporated  in  a  city  only  if  all  the  crucial  items  were 
potentially  available. 

To  phrase  the  problem  in  another  way,  the  medieval  urban  community 
represented  a  peculiar  way  of  life  which  working  in  different  places  with 
different  initial  materials  tended  to  bring  about  similar  end  results. 

EUROPEAN    READINESS    FOR   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Many  things  fall  into  perspective  when  it  is  realized  that  the  city  was 
in  part  a  consciously  formed  community.  Usually  the  city  had  a  sym- 
bol standing  for  the  city  itself.  In  the  ancient  world,  there  was  originally  a 
city  god  specific  to  the  people.  In  the  pantheons  of  many  Near  Eastern 
cities  the  city  god  was  often  merely  the  head  of  many  lesser  deities  that 
were,  in  turn,  the  heads  of  subunits  once  independent  but  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  city.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  same  need  was  felt,  and  the 
city  normally  had  a  patron  saint.  Weber  notes  that  the  equivalent,  often  in 
the  form  of  an  apotheosized  mandarin,  was  not  even  lacking  in  China. ^^ 

Each  community,  like  the  gods  in  whose  names  it  was  formed,  tended  to 
be  jealous  of  its  members  and  resisted  any  allegiance  of  the  individual  to 
other  communities.  Sociologically,  this  reflected  the  fact  that  a  prerequisite 
of  entering  a  new  community  was  a  freedom  from  the  old. 

An  important  general  fact  developed  by  students  of  European  history  is 

13  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 
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the  peculiar  readiness  of  medieval  Europe  to  form  urban  communities.  In 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  origins  of  the  city  in  terms  of  one  or  another  in- 
stitution, this  salient  fact  has  often  been  overlooked.  The  possibility  for 
city  formation  became  so  imminent  that  the  time  came  in  Europe  when 
almost  any  of  a  variety  of  factors  could  be  seized  upon  and  turned  into 
an  urban  commiuiity. 

As  Weber  has  noted,  wherever  the  city  has  appeared  it  has  arisen  by 
joint  settlement  from  the  outside. ^"^  Moreover,  it  has  always  contained  a 
juxtaposition  of  contrasting  social  elements:  office  candidates  and  rabble, 
clean  and  unclean  caste  members,  blood  relatives  and  landless  artisans, 
free  men  and  bondmen,  court  officials  and  servants,  mercenaries  and  peas- 
ants, alongside  priests  and  monks.  But  always  the  point  of  gravity  in  the 
new  urban  community  is  occupied  by  those  who  are  economically  in- 
dependent or  legally  free.  The  city,  in  fact,  tends  to  fuse  these  properties. 

Whenever  the  city  comes  to  full  development,  the  urbanites  are  quite 
conscious  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  their  situation  and  aspire  to  achieve 
freedom  as  a  matter  of  explicit  policy.  The  city  can  be  formed  as  a  new 
association  only  by  men  who  are  free  to  carry  out  such  an  enterprise.  One 
of  their  most  distinctive  activities  is  the  maximization  of  this  freedom. 

Only  in  the  Western  World  did  such  formation  of  cities  assume  a  general 
and  complete  forai.  The  peculiar  readiness  of  the  West  to  form  cities  has 
at  least  two  general  sources:  ( 1 )  the  presence  of  factors  making  for  exten- 
sive freedom  for  the  formation  of  new  types  of  communities,^^  and  (2) 
the  presence  of  an  ideal  and  concept  of  the  city  as  of  old. 

Wherever  precity  community  formations  have  remained  strong,  the  city 
has  appeared  only  with  very  great  difficulty.  This,  for  Weber,  explains  the 
fact  that  the  fully  developed  city  appeared  only  in  the  Occident  where  a 
peculiar  freedom  was  won  from  magical  and  traditional  family  and  caste 
ties.  As  he  sees  it,  tlie  great  obstacle  to  the  appearance  of  the  city  in  the 
Orient  was  found  in  such  ties.  In  China,  the  city  was  frustrated  by  the 
powerful  magical  barriers  enclosing  the  extended  family;  in  India,  the  city 
was  blocked  by  the  powerful  magical  taboos  surrounding  the  caste.  In 
India  also,  a  communal  meal  was  made  impossible  by  the  fact  tliat  even  the 
glance  of  a  lower-caste  man  at  the  food  of  upper-caste  persons  polluted 
it.  In  China  the  family  was  powerfully  sustained  by  tlie  ancestor  cult, 
participation  in  which  was  prohibited  to  nonfamily  members.  By  contrast, 
the  establishment  of  the  urban  community  was  often  symbolized  by  the 
city-cult  meal,  such  as  the  Greek  prytaneum.  In  historical  times  the  Feast 
of  Synoikia  was  still  celebrated  in  Atliens. 

The  absence  in  the  Occident  of  taboo  barriers  such  as  those  appearing 

14  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
1"  Ibid.,  pp.  96  flF. 
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in  China  and  India  is  explained  by  a  number  of  factors,  according  to 
Weber.  In  the  Occident  participation  in  piratical  adventures  and  enlist- 
ment in  foreign  legions  had  led  finally  to  settlement  in  overseas  colonial 
establishments.  Under  such  circumstances  the  locality  and  family  controls 
were  weakened.  Even  in  modem  times  the  occupied  countries  in  wartime 
fraternize  with  the  conqueror,  and  the  occupation  forces  even  undergo  a 
partial  interpenetration  with  the  former  enemy.  The  Japanese  and  German 
war  brides  are  a  familiar  product  of  World  War  II. 

Similar  results  are  attributed  by  Weber  to  the  century-long  migrations 
of  conquering  war  bands  of  Teutons  in  the  north  of  Europe  during  the 
migration  of  peoples.  Such  events  were  destructive  of  magical  taboos  and 
totemic  forms.  A  migrating  people  tends  to  undergo  an  extensive  weaken- 
ing of  its  family  structure  and  a  corresponding  strengthening  of  the  tie 
between  the  chieftain  and  warriors. 

Furthermore,  Weber  has  pointed  out,  Christianity  became  the  religion 
of  these  people  so  profoundly  shaken  in  all  their  traditions.  In  his  opinion 
Christianity  could  have  found  its  roots  only  in  people  who  were  both 
relatively  free  and  traditionless.  Moreover,  he  believed,  it  was  the  final 
element  in  the  destruction  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  clans. 

Weber  has  assembled  convincing  evidence  to  show  that  wherever  the 
clans  remained  strong  the  city  could  not  achieve  its  full  form.  Where  the 
clans  were  weakened,  as  in  Europe,  this  was  changed.  In  ancient  Greece 
the  joint  election  of  the  prytanis  symbolized  the  city.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  city  came  to  be  symbolized  in  the  oath-bound  community  which 
legally  formed  a  corporation.  Over  and  again  the  granting  of  a  charter  only 
legitimatized  what  had  already  occurred:  the  fusion  of  the  citizens  into 
a  corporate  body  and  their  revolutionary  usurpation  of  rights.  The  oath- 
bound  fraternity  (coniuratio)  was  the  primary  fact  in  the  formation  of 
many  cities.  Italy  was  the  home  of  the  conjuratio,  the  instrument  by  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Italian  city  constitutions  originated. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  the  general  emergence  of  the  city 
only  to  those  factors  which  weakened  the  family  and  clan.  There  was  no 
necessary  reason  why  these  elements  had  to  re-form  only  into  cities.  This 
brings  us  to  a  second  major  group  of  factors  in  the  background  of  medieval 
city  formation.  The  city  had  remained  as  an  ideal  form  of  community  from 
the  days  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Many  of  the  inventions 
and  institutions  that  could  make  the  city  a  going  concern  had  not  vanished 
with  the  decline  of  Rome;  they  lived  on  in  fragments.  A  revived  city  life 
occurred  in  areas  that  had  once  been  organized,  in  part  at  least,  by  ancient 
city  formations.  Moreover,  the  new  cities  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  bore 
many  similarities  to  their  old  counterparts.  It  was  only  later,  north  of  the 
Alps,  that  the  more  characteristic  properties  of  the  medieval  city  achieved 
pure  form. 
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SIMILARITIES    BETWEEN    THE    ANCIENT 
AND    MEDIEVAL    CITIES 

There  were  both  structural  and  developmental  similarities  between  the 
medieval  and  ancient  cities.  Most  of  the  structural  similarities  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  both  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was  a 
sovereign  military  structure,  maintaining  walled  fortifications  and  gar- 
risons. Where  walls  did  not  appear,  as  Weber  penetratingly  observes,  as  in 
ancient  Sparta,  it  was  precisely  because  the  city  had  the  property  of  a 
permanent  military  camp.  In  both  cases  the  city  was,  in  part,  a  reUgious 
association,  and  the  saint  of  the  early  medieval  city  was  comparable  to  the 
god  of  the  city  of  antiquity. 

The  phenomena  in  the  Mediterranean  region  left  traditions  that  persist 
in  fragments  in  large  metropolitan  centers  of  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  few  days  pass  without  some  festa  by  one  of  the  many  churches  of  the 
city's  Italian  population. ^*^  Most  festas  are  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint 
of  some  city  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Calabria,  or  Campania.  Some  feast  and  saints' 
days  have  become  so  popular  as  to  receive  more  general  recognition,  such 
as  the  Neapolitans  who  honor  St.  Januarius,  the  Palermo  Sicilians'  festivals 
of  Santa  Rossilia,  and  the  east  coast  Sicilians'  honor  of  Cantania's  Sant- 
'agata.  Most  Roman  Catholic  Italian  churches  in  New  York  join  in  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  streets  are  dec- 
orated with  flags,  banners,  and  flowers;  illumined  arches  and  innumerable 
stands  with  pastries,  fruits,  and  souvenirs  appear.  Members  of  all  classes 
mill  about,  and  ornate  candles  are  brought  to  light  at  the  altar.  Offerings 
of  gold  and  silver  are  presented  to  the  church  as  blessings  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  sanctuary  is  an  objective  of  pilgrimages.  Fervent  sermons  are 
delivered,  and  a  grand  climax  of  the  fiesta  is  reached  with  fireworks, 
music,  and  song.  The  only  importance  of  these  manifestations  is  tlie  con- 
temporary evidence  they  supply  of  the  persistent  survivals  of  city  cults. 

In  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  became  a  legal  structure 
with  associated  institutions  such  as  law  enforcement  oflBcials  and  courts. 
It  was  possible  for  Aristotle  to  direct  the  young  men  of  his  school  to  bring 
back  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  cities  for  comparative 
study.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  conjurationes  of  the  citizens  had  as  one  of 
the  objectives  the  establishment  of  charters.  In  both  time  periods  the  city 
developed  bodies  of  officials  responsible  to  and  for  the  city  itself.  City 
budgets  appeared,  and  city  policies  were  formulated  and  carried  out. 

The  developmental  similarities  between  the  ancient  and  medieval  city 
were  as  impressive  as  tlie  structural.  Both  types  of  cities,  for  example, 
began  their  development  under  patrician  domination.  It  has  been  noted 
that  a  precondition  of  the  city  was  a  weakening  of  the  families  and  clans. 

1^  See  the  Federal  Writers'  Project,  The  Italians  of  New  York  ( New  York,  Random 
House,  1938),  pp.  87  ff. 
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This,  however,  did  not  occur  all  at  once.  In  Troy  and  Mycenaea  ^^  prior 
to  classical  times,  patrimonial  kingship  resting  on  socage  appeared  in  the 
Greek  mother  country.  Kingship  rested  on  the  prestige  of  the  family.  The 
king  was  leader  of  the  army,  participating  with  the  nobles  of  the  court.  He 
was  representative  of  the  gods.  He  owed  his  power  to  his  horde  of  treasure 
gathered  in  middle-man  trade  and  by  fees  for  protection  of  such  trade.  The 
nobles  enjoyed  considerable  independence  as  against  the  king.  They  main- 
tained their  own  chariots,  ships,  and  followers.  The  trade  monopolies  of 
the  kings  thus  tended  to  break  down  under  the  competition  of  the  warrior 
nobles  with  the  kings. 

The  city  that  arose  under  these  conditions  was  located  on  the  coast. 
Outside  the  polls  life  was  organized  in  villages.  By  a  process,  real  or 
fictitious,  of  synoecism,  the  city  was  formed.  Such  synoecism  consisted  in 
the  joint  settlement  of  noble  families  around  or  in  a  fortified  castle.  Often 
the  families  continued  to  reside,  part  of  the  time,  in  country  castles.  At 
least  they  often  possessed  country  villas.  The  lords  of  the  manor,  financiers 
of  trade,  creditors  of  the  peasantry,  and  economic  masters  of  the  country, 
formed  the  astoi,  the  noble  famihes  residing  in  the  city. 

Institutionally,  the  formation  of  the  city  into  a  new  cultic  community 
was  in  the  form  of  the  replacement  of  the  prytaneum  of  individual  families 
by  the  prytaneum  of  the  city.  The  old  Greek  city  thus  originated  as  a  new 
kind  of  fraternization  replacing  the  family,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
The  membership  in  the  new  cultic  cormnunity  was  severely  limited.  The 
patrician  families  retained  much  of  their  character  as  powerful,  inde- 
pendent clans. 

Also  in  the  medieval  city,  the  burgess  of  the  city  took  shape  as  a  status 
group  led  by  a  special  clique  of  dignitaries.  In  Venice,  for  example,  be- 
ginning in  Hadrian's  reign,  Byzantine  policy  increasingly  recruited  soldiers 
for  local  garrisons  from  the  resident  population.  Such  soldiers  were  fur- 
nished by  the  owners  of  estates.  The  tribunate  was  simultaneously  a 
privilege  and  duty  of  estate-owning  families.  The  famihes  supplying  the 
tribunes  constituted  a  military  nobility  which  formed  the  core  of  the  oldest 
urban  patriciate.  The  first  form  of  the  struggle  by  the  nobles  of  Venice  for 
autonomy  was  the  right  of  electing  the  dux.  For  three  centuries  there  was 
a  struggle  between  the  dux,  or  doge  as  he  came  to  be  called,  and  the  patri- 
ciate. The  doge  was  supported  by  the  empires  of  East  and  West.  The  doge 
attempted  to  convert  his  position  into  a  hereditary  one.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  achieved  by  setting  up  the  son  of  the  doge  as  coregent.  The  doge 
was  lord  of  a  large  manor  and  was  also  a  merchant.  He  monopolized  the 
dispatch  of  mail  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  which  passed 
through  Venice.  He  also  monopolized  the  slave  trade  and  had  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  patriarchs,  abbots,  and  priests.  He  also  managed  to 
head  jurisdiction,  appoint  judges,  and  veto  verdicts. 

1'^  See  Weber's  study,  op.  cit.,  pp.  139-149. 
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The  patriciate,  however,  was  ever  alert  for  means  of  annulhng  the  power 
of  the  doge,  and  when  his  pohcies  of  arbitrarily  increasing  villein  service 
precipitated  an  artisan's  revolt  in  1032,  the  patricians  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  As  power  began  to  glide  into  the  hand  of  the  patricians, 
their  first  step  was  prohibition  of  appointment  of  the  doges  son  as  co- 
regent,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  inheriting  the  father's  position.  In 
time  the  doge  was  formally  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  salaried  official  who 
could  act  only  within  legally  prescribed  limits.  The  council  of  Sapientes 
even  began  to  control  foreign  policy. 

Weber  maintains  that  the  monopolization  of  power  in  Venice  represents 
a  relatively  pure  case  of  patrician  civic  development.  The  weakening  of 
the  doge's  power  was  simultaneous  with  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  the  course  of  the  investiture  struggle.  The  cities  profited  by  tlie 
separation,  for  it  no  longer  became  possible  for  patrimonial  and  feudal 
forces  to  establish  their  own  churches. 

The  closure  of  the  circle  of  the  patricians  at  Venice  occurred  in  rela- 
tively strict  form.  In  most  other  communities  the  lines  were  not  so  sharply 
drawn,  with  all  the  patricians  on  one  side  and  with  the  commoners  on  the 
other.  In  most  communities  the  alignment  cut  the  community  vertically 
rather  than  horizontally.  The  main  party  formations  were  those  of  the 
Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines.  The  latter  were  families  of  old  crown  vassals; 
the  Guelfs  had  ties  with  the  papacy.  However,  it  was  not  true  that  the 
nobles  were  all  on  one  side.  Hence,  whichever  side  was  in  power  found 
itself  opposed  by  some  nobles  on  the  other.  The  victorious  party  often  con- 
fiscated the  party  of  their  opponents  and  outlawed  its  members  until  a 
change  in  political  fates  reversed  the  situation. 

The  conflicts  became  so  destructive  that  they  led  to  the  emergence  of 
the  podesta  system — an  officialdom  of  noble  professionals  appointed  to 
administer  strife-torn  communities  impartially,  like  the  city  managers  of 
our  own  time.  The  podesta  was  an  elected  official  with  a  fixed  salary.  He 
often  brought  along  his  own  staff  of  juridical  experts,  deputies,  and  clerks. 
His  task  was  to  maintain  public  safety;  hence  he  conti"olled  the  jurispru- 
dence under  the  supervision  of  the  council.  Hanauer  estimates  that  during 
the  hundred  years  of  highest  development  there  were  5,400  available  posi- 
tions as  podesta  in  some  60  communes. 

The  development  pai'allels  between  the  ancient  and  medieval  cities  did 
not  end  with  the  role  of  patrician  clans  in  the  formation  of  the  cities  them- 
selves. In  both  the  ancient  and  medieval  cities  the  noble  clans  gradually 
lost  power  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  result  was  the  rise  of  the  demos 
in  Greece,  the  plebs  of  Rome,  the  popolo  of  Italy,  and  the  liveries  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  lower  classes  witliin  the  city  and  the  form 
this  took  were  roughly  the  same  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
reasons  lay  in  the  class  opposition  in  tlie  city  between  the  patricians  and 
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the  lower  classes.  In  the  ancient  world  the  patricians  qualified  for  mili- 
tary service  and  engaged  in  money  lending.  The  Babylonian  patricians 
transformed  the  peasants  into  coloni,  and  in  Israel  debt  servitude  was  an 
object  of  opposition.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  popolo  grasso  (embracing 
judges,  notaries,  bankers,  and  rich  merchants)  originally  monopolized  the 
offices  and  correlated  advantage  of  the  city.  They  found  themselves  op- 
posed to  the  popolo  miniuto  who  were,  on  occasion,  even  treated  with 
physical  brutality  by  the  nobles.  In  Germany  the  nobles  frequently 
thrashed  the  small  tradesmen  instead  of  paying  the  debts  owed  them.  The 
small  men  did  not  have  much  recourse  in  the  law  for  the  wrongs  of  the 
upper  classes.  Thus  the  nobles  and  patricians  tended  to  monopolize  civic 
administration  and  to  reserve  its  advantages  to  themselves. 

The  class  oppositions  of  the  city  could  be  exploited  by  a  section  of  the 
nobility  against  the  rest.  It  was  quite  possible  for  some  members  of  the 
nobility  to  represent  themselves  as  friends  of  the  oppressed  and  use  this 
as  a  device  for  attaining  power.  The  tyrants  of  ancient  Greece  relied  for 
support  on  bodyguards  of  mercenaries  of  the  military  organization  of  the 
citizenry  (like  the  Pisistratids) .  They  maintained  themselves  in  power  by 
balancing  the  social  classes  against  one  another.  They  sponsored  new  re- 
ligious cults  ( like  that  of  Dionysus )  in  contrast  to  the  old  cults  of  the  no- 
bility. They  left  a  weakened  nobility  and  a  strengthened  demos.  The  es- 
sential similarity  between  the  tyrannies  of  antiquity  and  the  signo7'ia  of 
the  Italian  city  was  pointed  out  by  Eduard  Mayer.  In  both  instances  these 
were  merely  transitional  phenomena  in  the  evolution  of  the  city  and  the 
rise  of  plebeian  strata. 

THE    CONTRASTS    BETWEEN    THE    ANCIENT 
AND    THE    MEDIEVAL    CITIES 

Even  though  there  were  considerable  structural  and  developmental 
similarities  between  the  ancient  and  medieval  cities,  there  were  significant 
contrasts  between  them  as  well. 

In  the  background  of  the  ancient  city  there  was  often  an  earlier  period 
of  people's  movements  and  disruption  of  local  community  forms  ( such  as 
the  Dorian  movements  on  the  threshold  of  classical  Greek  history),  but 
the  role  played  by  religion  among  the  disturbed  peoples  of  ancient  times 
was  not  as  extensive  as  the  one  performed  for  the  medieval  world  by 
Christianity. 

In  one  way  Christianity  played  a  role  for  medieval  cities  comparable  to 
that  played  by  the  city  religions  of  antiquity;  it  supplied  the  basis  for  a 
new  kind  of  fraternization.  The  parallelism  of  forces  is  revealed  by  the 
comparable  roles  played  by  the  city  god  of  antiquity  and  the  patron  saint 
of  the  medieval  city.  But  the  medieval  city  grew  up  within  a  general  frame- 
work of  more  homogeneous  religious  experience.  The  city  did  not  grow  by 
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a  synthesis  of  local  tribal  religions  and  deities  as  did  the  ancient  city; 
Christianity  made  a  plurality  of  cities  comparable  even  while  it  provided 
the  basis  for  local  integration  of  urban  forms. 

Both  the  ancient  and  the  medieval  city  were  militarily  competent  com- 
munities with  garrisons  and  militias  on  the  one  hand  and  defensive  walls 
and  fortifications  on  the  other.  However,  military  events  did  not  play  a 
role  in  the  medieval  city  comparable  to  the  role  they  played  in  antiquity. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  parallelism  of  civic  militarism  was  in  the 
transitional  area  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  civic  traditions  of  the 
Old  World  never  completely  disappeared.  Communes  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  where  the  town,  often  ruled  by  a 
bishop,  dominated  the  rural  nobles  and  their  vassals.  The  Holy  Roman 
emperors  backed  the  bishops,  making  them  the  mainstays  in  their  author- 
ity. The  freedom  of  the  towns  was  estabhshed  when  merchants  and  arti- 
sans sworn  alliances  with  the  nobles  and  rose  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  bishop.  The  communes  achieved  independence  by  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tm-y.  But  the  militarism  of  the  Italian  towns  did  not  stop  there;  in  cease- 
less, imperialistic  wars,  they  successively  attacked  not  only  the  nural  nobles 
who  had  not  joined  them  but  the  surrounding  communes  as  well.  With 
the  increased  use  of  mercenaries  for  this  purpose,  the  condottieri  (cap- 
tains of  hired  professional  soldiers)  became  increasingly  important.  The 
two  major  factions,  the  Ghibellines  (supported  by  the  emperor)  and  the 
Guelfs  (allied  with  the  papacy),  have  already  been  noted  with  the  reli- 
ance on  neutral  noble  civic  administrators  or  podesta  when  inner-city 
conflict  became  too  destructive.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  city  despotism 
was  a  frequent  outcome  of  the  events  in  the  communes.  Painter  gives  a 
number  of  examples  of  their  varied  origins. ^^  Ferrara  gained  possession  of 
a  noble  house,  the  Este  family,  who  ruled  as  hereditary  dukes.  In  many 
towns  tlie  condottieri  seized  the  machinery  of  government.  PoHtical  bosses 
ruled  in  Florence.  The  Medici,  by  comparison,  left  republican  and  demo- 
cratic government  intact  but  ruled  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  modern 
political  boss.  Venice  was  imder  the  control  of  an  ohgarchy  of  merchant 
pati'icians. 

Despite  numerous  military  parallels  with  the  ancient  city,  the  medieval 
city  was  quite  distinct.  It  was  not,  like  its  ancient  counterpart,  tlie  vehicle 
of  the  evolution  of  the  most  advanced  military  technology  of  its  time.  The 
plebeian  city  evolved  out  of  the  patrician  city  of  antiquity,  when  the 
change  of  military  technology  shifted  importance  from  the  weaponed 
knight  to  the  hoplite,  the  disciplined  foot  soldier,  or,  in  Athens,  tlie  sailor. 
In  the  ancient  city  the  body  of  citizens  proper  was  formed  by  the  soldiery. 
The  ancient  city  tended  to  be  a  commimity  of  warriors  in  a  sense  unknown 
in  the  medieval  city.  The  reliance  on  mercenaries  in  the  medieval  city  was 

18  Painter,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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indicative  of  the  location  of  the  core  of  its  hfe  in  nonmihtary  strata;  the 
proper  business  of  the  medieval  urbanite  was  not  war.  The  medieval  city, 
unlike  its  ancient  counterpart,  never  found  its  point  of  gravity  in  a  vigor- 
ously promoted  policy  of  military  conquest  and  plunder.  Where  civic 
colonialism  appears  in  medieval  Europe,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

While  civic  militarism  never  rose  to  an  importance  in  medieval  Europe 
comparable  to  its  importance  in  antiquity,  a  practical  reversal  of  impor- 
tance appeared  with  peaceable  economic  activity.  The  social  and  economic 
center  of  the  medieval  city  was  found  in  the  requirements  of  merchants 
and  craftsmen  who  fought  for  the  privileges  necessary  to  their  way  of  life 
— freedom  of  town  property,  physical  mobility,  the  right  to  carry  out  their 
business  in  monetary  form,  and  to  be  secure  from  arbitrary  seizure  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  true  that  the  ancient  world  saw  the  appearance  of  guilds  and 
associations  of  merchants  and  artisans  for  the  promotion  of  their  religious, 
social,  and  economic  interests,  but  they  did  not  form  the  very  core  of  the 
city  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  medieval  world  the  guilds  operated 
as  pohce  agencies,  insurance  societies,  legally  protective  agencies,  service 
agencies  which  buried  the  guild  member  and  cared  for  his  widow  and 
children;  they  also  often  maintained  schools  for  the  sons  of  members. 
Guilds  sponsored  religious  festivals.  Economically,  they  monopolized  the 
town's  business.  While  initially  artisans  and  merchants  belonged  to  the 
same  guilds,  the  merchants  were  usually  the  more  prosperous  and,  in 
time,  broke  away.  Eveiy  occupation  of  the  city  tended  to  have  its  guild 
form,  from  the  guild  of  scholars  that  formed  the  core  of  the  modem  uni- 
versity to  the  guild  of  prostitutes. 

The  merchant  guild  was  often  indistinguishable  from  the  government 
of  the  town,  and  after  the  first  series  of  revolutionary  movements  had  freed 
the  merchant  guild  in  its  control  over  the  city,  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  craft  and  artisan  guilds  became  more  frequent. 

There  were  also  numerous  political  diflFerences  between  the  ancient  and 
medieval  cities.  The  former  had  a  political  structure  somewhat  compar- 
able to  that  of  a  sovereign  state.  The  medieval  city  grew  up  within  an 
ideological  atmosphere  determined  by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  social 
circumstances  determined  by  the  powers  of  rural  feudal  lords  and  compet- 
ing centers  of  church  and  princely  government.  Most  cities  never  attained 
extensive  political  authority  outside  the  city  proper.  Even  in  the  city  their 
power  was  often  limited.  The  provost  of  merchants  elected  by  the  burgh- 
ers in  Paris  exercised  only  petty  justice.  High  justice  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  royal  provost. 

When  a  town  gained  political  power  it  was  often  through  force  exer- 
cised by  sworn  alliances  of  townsmen.  Often  where  such  armed  sworn 
associations  were  successful,  as  in  the  risings  against  the  bishops  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  it  was  only  because  the  alliances  were  supported  by 
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feudal  princes  and  kings.  By  the  early  twelfth  century  St.  Quentin,  Beau- 
vais,  Noyon,  and  Laon  were  ruled  by  communes.  But  few  cities  outside  of 
Italy  achieved  full  political  autonomy. 

Finally,  the  medieval  city  diflFered  from  the  ancient  city  both  in  the 
composition  of  its  internal  social  strata  and  in  its  relation  to  noncivic 
strata.  In  the  ancient  city  the  social  strata  were  differentiated  around  a 
core  of  militarily  competent  citizens.  Merchants,  like  the  Greek  metics, 
often  were  not  granted  full  citizenship,  particularly  if  they  came  from  the 
outside.  Artisan  strata  were  degraded  by  the  competition  with  slaves.  In 
the  medieval  city  various  grades  of  merchant  strata  were  typical,  and  the 
grades  of  citizenship  were  not  usually  legally  organized.  In  the  ancient 
world  there  tended  to  be  an  interpenetration  of  the  rural  noble  and  the 
citizens.  In  the  medieval  world  the  division  tended  to  be  dra\vn  between 
the  city  patrician,  who  was  of  merchant  origin,  and  the  rural  noble.  This 
was  blurred  in  Italy,  but  it  tended  to  be  general  north  of  the  Alps.  Whereas 
the  ancient  city  was  a  community  of  warriors,  the  medieval  city  was  a 
community  of  merchants. 

SUMMARY 

When  the  city  is  conceived  as  a  special  type  of  community  and  its 
peculiar  principle  is  sought,  this  principle  is  most  easily  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  distinction  between  primary  institutions  (interhuman  arrangements 
which  achieve  their  objectives  directly  and  without  mediation)  and 
secondary  institutions  (interhuman  arrangements  which  serve  primary 
institutions ) .  In  these  terms  the  city  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  commu- 
nity which  finds  its  integrating  synthesis  in  secondary  institutions.  The  city 
represents  a  new  kind  of  economy,  politics,  and  religion,  and  a  radical 
modification  of  all  institutions  typical  of  the  tribal  and  peasant  community 
such  as  the  family  and  clan. 

A  number  of  social  and  physical  conditions  were  necessary  before  the 
city  could  appear.  A  technological  mastery  of  the  rural  environment  had 
\        to  be  achieved  to  permit  high  levels  of  agricultural  productivity  on  a  per- 
^^|zf^       manent  basis.  Only  when  a  large  number  of  men  were  permanently  freed,, 

from  food  production  was  the  city  possible.  Socially,  a  weakening  of  the 
^j/^       hold  of  the  tribe  and  peasant  village  had  to  occur.  So  long  as  the  claims 
/^^       on  individuals  of  family  and  clan  were  monopolistic,  men  were  not  free 
to  form  in  cities. 

The  technological  mastery  of  environment  making  high  productivity 
possible  occurred  in  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  Old  World  about  4,000 
years  ago.  As  illustrated  by  developments  in  Mesopotamia,  swamps  were 
cleared,  irrigation  and  drainage  ditches  were  built,  and  the  city  arose  on 
a  foundation  of  artificially  built-up  land.  This  technological  acliievement 
was  accompanied  and  made  possible  by  the  emergence  of  man's  social 
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mastery  through  a  new  departure  in  rehgion.  The  rehgion  of  the  city  intro- 
duced a  synthesis  of  peasant  and  tribal  deities  into  a  pantheon  under  the 
city  god.  Among  the  great  Mesopotamian  cities  in  which  these  effects  were 
reahzed  were  Erech,  Eridu,  Lagash,  and  Ur. 

The  ancient  city  was  a  rehgious  and  mihtary  structure.  Physically,  the 
city  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  fosse.  Around  it  stretched  the 
fields  that  fed  the  city — gardens,  pastures,  and  orchards.  The  core  of  the 
city  was  formed  by  the  temple  and  sacred  hill,  ziggurat.  In  the  temple,  an 
array  of  specialists  appeared — bakers,  brewers,  special  categories  of  spin- 
ners and  weavers,  smiths,  officials,  clerks,  and  priests.  Libraries  and  mu- 
seums were  built;  schools  were  established  to  teach  writing,  theology,  ad- 
ministration, and  science;  merchant  enterprises  were  financed;  and  cattle 
breeding  experiments  were  conducted. 

The  administration  of  the  ancient  city  was  closely  fused  with  its  re- 
ligious structure.  But  the  sheer  task  of  civic  administration  and  defense 
led  to  the  increasing  distinctness  and  eventual  dominance  of  many  of  the 
cities  by  their  secular  administrators  and  armies.  Sometimes  the  secular 
administration  extended  its  operations  in  the  form  of  imperialism,  setting 
out  on  a  conquest  of  surrounding  cities. 

These  early  cities  laid  the  foundations  of  human  civilization.  They  in- 
vented writing  and  mathematical  notation.  They  established  the  founda- 
tion of  science.  They  made  the  transition  from  magic  to  theology,  from 
mythology  to  history.  They  invented  social  and  legal  forms  that  made 
new,  more  complex  aggregates  of  men  possible. 

Though  there  is  some  continuity  of  social  forms  from  the  first  cities  of 
the  world  to  the  present,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  contemporary  city 
were  the  medieval  cities.  Much  of  the  theory  of  the  city  has  taken  the 
medieval  city  as  a  foundation  for  its  explanations.  The  several  types  of 
institutional  theory  of  the  city  have  differed  only  in  the  particular  order 
and  historical  primacy  they  have  assigned  to  one  or  another  institution  in 
the  origin  of  the  city.  Included  among  the  theories  have  been  the  hypoth- 
eses that  (1)  the  city  represented  a  special  development  of  the  family; 
( 2 )  it  was  a  new  kind  of  religious  community;  ( 3 )  it  originated  in  a  castle 
and  garrison,  or  a  legal  association  and  conception,  or  a  community  of 
merchants.  If  the  city  is  conceived  instead  as  a  new  kind  of  community,  in 
considerable  measure  consciously  established,  the  various  urban  theories 
fall  into  perspective  as  discussions  of  special  changes  in  the  institutions 
necessary  if  the  new  community  is  to  appear. 

The  preconditions  for  the  medieval  city  were  the  same  as  for  the  ancient 
city:  a  weakening  of  older  community  forms  and  the  invention  of  a  new 
kind  of  communal  integration.  In  medieval  Europe  the  first  of  these  condi- 
tions was  the  work  of  people's  movements,  enlistment  in  foreign  armies, 
and  the  rise  of  Christianity  which  weakened  the  old  structure  of  the  family 
and  clan.  The  reintegration  of  European  communities  in  civic  form  was 
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made  easy  by  the  ideal  and  fragments  of  city  commmiities  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  When  the  new  cities  appeared  in  Italy  they  were  transi- 
tional between  the  ancient  city  and  the  more  typical  medieval  city  north 
of  the  Alps. 

There  are  many  similarities  in  structure  and  development  between  the 
ancient  and  medieval  cities,  including  the  presence  of  fortress  walls  and 
garrisons,  a  new  kind  of  religiosity,  the  development  of  city  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  courts,  the  emergence  of  specifically  urban  social 
classes,  and  the  internal  development  from  relatively  aristocratic  or  patri- 
cian forms  through  tyrannies  toward  more  democratic  forms  of  city  struc- 
ture. 

Among  the  major  difierences  between  ancient  and  medieval  cities  were 
the  growth  of  the  medieval  city  within  a  homogeneous  religious  frame- 
work ( Christianity ) ,  its  pacifistic  structure,  a  lesser  development  of  poHti- 
cal  autonomy,  and  a  system  of  social  classes  centering  in  the  merchant 
rather  than  in  the  warrior.  If  the  ancient  cit)'  was  a  warrior  community, 
the  medieval  city  was  a  community  of  merchants. 

The  medieval  and  Renaissance  cities  wliich  reached  their  height  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeentli  centuries  developed  the  basic  civic  traditions  of 
which  our  own  cities  are  mere  modifications.  These  traditions  include: 

( 1 )  a  metliod  of  incorporation  and  estabhshment  of  the  city  as  a  chartered 
corporation  with  a  recognized  legal  position  in  a  wider  legal  framework; 

( 2 )  the  granting  to  people  of  the  city  community  membership  status  and 
rights  of  participating  in  the  election  of  officials;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
free  forms  of  land  tenure;  (4)  the  development  of  civic  spheres  of  legal 
competence  in  both  civil  and  criminal  courts,  with  officials,  jurists,  and 
administrators;  (5)  the  development  of  typical  civic  officials  and  adminis- 
trative structures  such  as  mayor,  aldermen,  and  civic  judicial  officials;  (6) 
the  development  of  techniques  of  civic  budgeting,  finance,  and  taxation; 
and  (7)  the  development  of  civic  construction,  education,  and  welfare 
projects,  such  as  the  repair  of  streets,  construction  of  drainage  systems, 
the  operation  of  city  schools,  and  the  like.  In  all  such  respects  the  medieval 
and  Renaissance  city  established  core  institutions  which,  at  least  in  frag- 
ments, continue  down  to  the  present  day. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1 .  What  was  Max  Weber's  theory  of  the  city?  How  does  it  diflFer  from  others? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  primary  institutions,  by  secondary  institutions?  In  what 
sense  is  the  city  a  community  resting  on  secondary  institutions? 

3.  What  were  the  technical  and  social  preconditions  of  the  city? 

4.  How  did  the  city  religions  of  Babylonia  differ  from  peasant  and  tribal 
religions. 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  close  association  between  religion  and  govern- 
ment in  Mesopotamia? 

6.  In  what  way  was  the  medieval  city  similar  to  the  ancient  city? 

7.  In  what  way  was  the  medieval  city  different  from  the  ancient  city? 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  city  came  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development  in  medieval  Europe  than  it  ever  had  before? 

9.  Explain  the  proposition:  the  ancient  city  was  a  community  of  warriors;  the 
medieval  city  a  community  of  merchants. 

10.  What  institutions  of  the  medieval  city  are  still  important  today? 


12 

Nationalism,  Capitalism, 
and  the  City 


The  question  may  be  asked:  "What  happens  to  the  rural 
commimity  when  the  city  forms  in  its  midst?" 

The  reply  must  be  that  the  integrating  principle  of  the  rural  community 
is  destroyed  and  that  its  peculiar  fragments  are  realigned  to  accord  with 
the  civic  pattern.  Agricultural  production  ceases  to  be  an  aspect  of  the 
self-sufficient  rural  village  and  is  oriented  to  the  city  market.  Once  a  city, 
moreover,  the  community  changes  its  form.  It  is  no  longer  responsive  to  a 
system  of  local  needs  but  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
operating  in  a  wider  sphere;  as  a  city,  the  once-rural  community  undergoes, 
specialization  and  intensification. 

The  disintegration  of  the  medieval  rural  community  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  took  many  forms,  a  disintegration  in  which  elements  of  the  coun- 
tryside eagerly  co-operated.  Feudal  lords  who  received  their  income  in 
services  and  kind  could  easily  perceive  the  advantages  of  money  income. 
Some  cleverly  sought  to  exploit  the  monetary  opportunities  of  the  city  by 
permitting  their  serfs  to  go  to  work  in  the  city  and  then  calling  them  to 
boot  and  saddle  service  once  they  had  developed  a  stake  of  sufficient  size. 
This,  of  course,  was  disastrous  to  anyone  in  the  city  who  had  entered  into 
mutual  obligations  with  such  unfree  men.  The  cities  quickly  began  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It  became  the  rule,  often  after  a  year  and 
a  day  but  normally  in  a  fairly  short  time,  that  the  serf  became  a  free  man 
in  the  city.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  serf,  oppressive  conditions  in  the 
country  could  be  solved  by  escaping  to  the  city  and  resisting  capture  until 
the  city's  statute  of  limitations  freed  him. 

There  were  many  other  related  forms  of  rural  disintegration.  Feudal 
lords  often  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  cities  because  of  die  income 
the  city  could  bring  in  by  way  of  protection  fees,  returns  on  investments, 
tolls,  and  the  like.  At  times  the  lords  deliberately  established  cities  in 
areas  where  they  could  lure  away  the  serfs  of  other  feudal  lords.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  feudal  lords  could  sell  produce  from  their  serfs  in  the  city 
market,  turning  it  into  money  income.  Often,  too,  the  serf  and  lord  co- 
operated in  turning  feudal  service  into  quitrent.  This  gave  the  serf  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  to  raise  what  he  wished  and  turned  the  lord's  income  into 
cash.  An  unexpected  consequence  of  this  development  which  turned  the 
lord  into  a  mere  landlord  was  that  inflationary  periods  notably  lightened 
the  burden  of  serfdom  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feudal  lord  made 
the  serf  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  He  was  then  inclined  to  free  the 
serf  altogether  and  in  the  process  gain  complete  control  of  the  property 
on  which  the  serf  had  traditionally  resided.  Freeing  the  serfs  had  the  effect 
of  freeing  them  from  lands  the  use  of  which  had  been  traditional. 

In  all  such  ways  the  disintegration  of  the  rural  community  was  under 
way.  Agricultural  practices  acquired  a  new  form  in  their  relation  to  the 
j.irban  community  as  crops  were  raised  to  sell  rather  than  to  use.  The  same 
thing  appears  in  the  American  rural  environment  where  the  destruction 
of  the  often  hastily  formed  pioneer  communities  left  a  residue  of  amazingly 
varied  fragments  of  former  communities,  but  few  true  communities. 

The  same  fate  as  experienced  by  the  rural  community  in  the  presence  of 
the  city  has  been  experienced  by  the  city  in  the  presence  of  the  nation. 
Powerful  forces  have  been  and  continue  to  be  at  work  tending  to  destroy 
the  integrating  principle  of  the  city  and  absorb  its  fragments.  Politically 
these  new  forms  are  represented  by  the  modem  state  and  the  complex  of 
nationalism;  economically,  they  have  been  represented  by  capitalism. 

NATIONALISM 

In  western  Europe  the  modern  state  gradually  took  shape  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  co-operation  of  ambitious 
monarchs  and  the  rising  middle  classes  increasingly  solidified  the  new 
states  in  opposition  to  feudal  manors  and  villages,  and  eventually,  the 
medieval  city.  These  developments  in  England  somewhat  preceded  the 
general  development  in  Europe. 

Under  the  monarchy  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  founded  by 
Henry  II  and  reaching  its  height  under  Edward  I  ( 1272-1307 ) ,  there  was 
not  very  complete  distinction  between  the  king  and  any  other  feudal  lord. 
Ancient  feudal  sources  of  revenue  were  amplified  by  property  taxes  and 
customs  duties;  warfare  was  conducted  by  a  combination  of  feudal  levies 
and  paid  companies;  and  government  was  carried  on  by  a  bureaucracy  of 
royal  servants  paid  out  of  the  private  resources  of  the  king.  A  body  of 
sworn  councillors  advised  the  king;  it  was  composed  of  magnates  and 
representatives  of  shires  and  towns. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  a  rapid  evolution  of  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions occurred.  The  Great  Council  which  the  Magna  Carta  had  defined 
as  an  assembly  of  tenants-in-chief  was  rapidly  evolving  into  the  House  of 
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Lords.  Feudal  institutions  were  being  transformed  into  something  quite 
new,  for  the  king  summoned  men  who  appeared  to  be  important  instead 
of  confining  his  choice  to  tenurial  barons. 

The  practice  developed,  though  it  was  not  established  as  a  custom  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  summoning  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  sat  in  the 
Great  Council.  A  parHamentary  peerage  was  taking  shape.  At  the  same 
time  ecclesiastical  elements  in  parliament  were  being  reduced.  Abbots  and 
priors  who  found  attendance  burdensome  tended  to  avoid  it.  By  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  parliament  had 
been  reduced  to  21  bishops  and  27  abbots  and  priors. 

Under  the  son  and  grandson  of  Edward  I,  the  summoning  of  representa- 
tives and  shires  and  towns  became  more  frequent.  When  a  full  parliament 
met,  the  Great  Council  dealt  with  affairs  beyond  the  competence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  and  shires.  The  knights  of  the  shires  and  the  burgh- 
ers met  separately  to  debate  in  advance  of  the  general  meeting.  They 
soon  began  to  be  called  the  Commons.  The  Great  Council  became  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  the  representatives  of  the  shires  and  towns  became 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  wars  of  the  kings  gave  parliament  many  opportunities  to  increase 
its  authority.  It  gradually  gained  control  of  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  soon 
began  to  have  a  consultative  function  in  tlie  making  of  truces.  The  House 
of  Lords  began  to  develop  into  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  justices  of  peace  established  in  every  county  to  supervise  the 
sheriff  and  coroners  also  underwent  development.  The  practice  of  having 
them  meet  in  the  county  seat  four  times  a  year  to  try  cases  (the  quarter 
sessions)  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  English  judicial  system. 

A  change  in  the  structure  of  English  society  was  under  way.  At  the  head 
was  a  core  of  some  50  families  with  great  wealth  from  feudal  dues,  rents 
from  landed  estates,  and  other  sources.  They  were  able  to  raise  private 
armies  and  play  a  major  role  in  the  wars.  Below  the  peers  and  rich  knights 
were  the  peers  of  the  gentry.  The  gentlemen  lived  on  the  rents  from  agri- 
cultural production,  usually  in  a  lightly  fortified  manor  house  with  moat 
and  stone  walls.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  required  by  statute  to  be 
gentlemen.  Though  not  individually  powerful  as  a  class,  the  gentry  be- 
came quite  formidable.  The  lines  between  burghers  and  gentlemen  were 
not  rigid.  Sons  of  the  gentry  were  often  apprenticed  to  merchants  and  ac- 
quired mercantile  fortunes.  Moreover,  prosperous  merchants  bought 
landed  estates,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  his  family  were  regarded  as 
gentry.  Finally,  the  yeomen  were  more  and  more  becoming  free  laborers 
and  peasants,  and  it  was  possible,  though  more  difficult  than  for  a  rich 
burgher,  for  a  yeoman  to  become  a  gentleman.  The  Black  Death  (bubonic 
plague)  of  1348-1349  reduced  the  population  by  a  third  and  created  a 
great  shortage  of  labor.  The  bargaining  power  of  the  laboring  class  was 
increased,  and  much  freedom  and  improvement  of  living  conditions  had 
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to  be  granted.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  an  increasing  number  of  national 
institutions  was  appearing,  and  the  society  was  being  rearranged  around 
them. 

The  French  government  under  Phihp  IV  (1285-1314)  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  England  under  Edward  I.  The  king  had  a  council.  His 
chambre  des  comptes  functioned  like  the  English  exchequer.  The  estates 
general  and  seneschals  were  Hke  the  English  parliament  and  sheriffs. 
Revenues  were  also  drawn  from  a  mixture  of  feudal  and  manorial  dues 
and  armies,  in  part  formed  by  means  of  feudal  levies.  France  was  less  uni- 
fied than  England;  its  bureaucracy  was  larger,  and  the  king's  government 
ruled  only  the  royal  demesne.  It  was  more  difficult  for  PhiHp  to  raise 
money  for  warfare  than  for  the  English  kings.  He  made  use  of  sales  taxes 
and  the  inflation  of  currency  to  liquidate  state  debts  incurred  by  heavy 
borrowing.  Between  1337  and  1350  the  money  was  changed  24  times,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  merchants. 

In  the  early  period  France  never  developed  a  system  permitting  the 
smooth  incorporation  of  burgher  elements  into  the  national  whole  in  the 
manner  of  the  English.  While  English  development  was  correlated  with  a 
considerable  strengthening  of  parliament  against  the  king,  French  de- 
velopment moved  closer  to  absolute  monarchy.  By  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI  ( 1461-1483 ) ,  absolute  monarchy  had  been  largely  achieved.  The 
government  was  conducted  by  a  bureaucracy  subservient  to  the  king.  He 
was  able  to  levy  taxes  as  he  liked,  and  he  maintained  a  standing  army  sub- 
ject only  to  his  authority.  The  princely  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon 
were  allied  to  the  royal  family  by  marriage,  and  the  secondary  houses  ( the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Montpensier,  and  the  Lords  of  Albret)  could  cause 
trouble  only  in  the  unlikely  case  of  a  coalition. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  a  conglomeration  of  practically  independent  states. 
Germany  had  about  1,600  units.  Italy  was  also  composed  of  a  number  of 
independent  states.  The  emperors  took  little  interest  in  Germany  and 
Italy  and  confined  their  attention  to  building  up  their  princely  estates. 
The  Swiss  Confederation  won  independence  from  the  Empire  in  1291 
when  the  three  Forest  Catons  formed  a  league  for  defense  and  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  Hapsburgs  in  1315.  After  a  second  defeat  of  the 
Hapsburg  forces  in  1386,  the  confederation  took  the  offensive  and  in  1477 
defeated  Charles  the  Rash.  This  was  a  sort  of  paradigm  of  the  fate  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Whenever  a  genuine  synthesis  of  local  institutions 
was  effected,  the  area  was  lost  to  the  empire. 

These  facts  indicate  that  even  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Europe  there  were  general  forces  at  work  in  various  ways  creating  polit- 
ical integrations  that  fell  outside  the  compass  of  both  the  rural  and  urban 
configmrations  of  medieval  society.  The  new  forces  did  not  achieve  a 
condition  of  nationalism,  but  they  laid  the  foundations  for  it.  National- 
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ism  was  not  to  emerge  in  clear  form  until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Nationalism,  for  Hayes,  is  the  devotion  of  human  beings  to  fairly  large 
nationalities  and  the  conscious  founding  of  a  political  nation  on  linguistic 
and  cultural  grounds.  He  believes  that  it  represents  a  more  or  less  pur- 
poseful attempt  to  revive  primitive  tribalism  on  an  expanded,  artificial 
sale.^  In  its  fully  developed  form,  according  to  Kohn,  one  of  its  most  ar- 
dent students,  nationalism  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  its  developed  form  it  is  inconceivable  without  the  idea 
of  popular  sovereignty.  Its  growth  was  a  process  of  integration  of  masses 
of  people  into  a  common  political  form,  thus  presupposing  the  fact  and/or 
ideal  of  a  centralized  government  over  a  large  teiTitory.  It  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  group  consciousness  which  may  come  into  existence  when  a  social 
group  is  delimited  by  certain  objective  bonds  such  as  common  descent, 
language,  territoiy,  political  entity,  customs,  traditions,  and  religion.  The 
importance  of  language  for  the  formation  of  nationality  was  stressed  by 
Herder  and  Fichte.  The  role  of  customs  and  traditions  in  fostering  nation- 
ality was  perceived  by  Rousseau.  Religion  was  a  denationalizing  force  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  rise  of  the  nationalities,  it  was  transformed. 
When  national  churches  were  formed,  they  helped  to  arouse  and  promote 
nationalism,  but  most  important  of  all  was  the  formation  of  a  common 
territory.^ 

Nationalism  is  a  complex  of  loyalties  centering  in  the  nation.  The  rise  of 
nationalism,  therefore,  is  coextensive  with  the  rise  of  the  nation  and  con- 
solidation of  sentiment  around  it.  This  has  been  sketched  recently  by 
Shafer.^ 

The  three  main  essentials  of  a  nation,  according  to  Shafer,  are  a  definite 
state,  a  definite  territory,  and  a  group  of  people  who  possess  a  distinctive 
culture.  Nation  building  began  as  an  unintended  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempts by  the  feudal  superiors  (the  kings  of  England  and  France)  to  en- 
large their  domains.  This  was  accomplished  through  war,  conquest,  diplo- 
macy, marriage,  purchase,  inheritance,  and  legal  and  illegal  confiscations. 
The  early  stages  of  this  process  in  England  and  France  have  been  sketched. 
The  events  in  Switzerland  indicate  that  these  processes  could  stimulate 
a  people  to  self -consciousness. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy  took  500  years.  The  Cape- 
tian,  Valois,  and  Bourbon  kings  gradually  created  the  territorial  basis  of 
France,  starting  with  bits  of  land  around  the  He  de  France,  around  Paris, 
and  expanding  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  die  Atlantic,  and  the  Nortli  Sea. 

1  C.  J.  H.  Hayes,  The  Historical  Evolution  of  Modern  Nationalism  (New  York, 
Richard  R.  Smith,  1931),  pp.  6,  12. 

2  Hans  Kohn,  The  Idea  of  Nationalism  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948),  pp.  3-24. 

^' Boyd  C.  Shafer,  Nationalism:  Myth  and  Reality  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
1955),  pp.  59-154. 
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Not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England  and  later  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  royal  families  played  a  significant  role;  their  aspirations  were  usually 
personal  rather  than  nationalistic. 

As  die  dynasties  grew  they  formed  governmental  agencies  of  various 
types.  Money  had  to  be  collected  through  centrally  levied  taxes  for  armies, 
navies,  and  court  systems.  While  such  institutions  were  not  initially  na- 
tional, they  could  become  so.  From  the  beginning  the  English  nobility  and 
upper-middle  classes  shared  power  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  By  the  close  of  the  medieval  epoch,  the  English  monarchs 
had  strengthened  the  central  government,  established  a  national  law,  cre- 
ated a  class  of  national  lawyers  and  officials,  and  trained  the  English  people 
to  turn  to  the  central  government  for  security  and  justice.  Henry  VII's  Star 
Chamber  ( 1485-1509)  put  central  order  into  the  legal  system;  Henry  VHI 
( 1509-1547 )  founded  the  royal  navy  and  broke  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  establish  the  Anglican  church. 

The  monarchies  which  established  the  territories  of  the  modem  nations 
and  a  core  of  institutions  which  could  be  nationalized,  as  illustrated  by 
Henry  VIII,  often  took  the  lead  in  a  nationalization  of  religion.  Philip  the 
Fair  (1302-1303)  and  his  lawyers  in  France  attacked  the  claims  of  the 
papacy.  Later,  French  kings  established  control  over  the  clergy  in  France 
and  crushed  the  Protestant  Huguenots.  The  splintering  of  ti-aditional 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  partly  caused  by  nation- 
alism which  it,  in  turn,  promoted.  The  identification  of  religion  and  the  na- 
tion became  most  complete  in  the  seventeenth  century  Protestant  revolts 
against  royal  Catholic  absolutism  in  England.  Religion  generally  sharpened 
national  differences.  State  churches  had  national  heads  and  national  ad- 
ministrations. National  churches  employed  vernacular  rituals.  Luther's 
Bible,  for  example,  provided  a  common  written  language  for  North  Ger- 
many; the  King  James  version  fixed  the  language  of  Wyclif  and  Shake- 
speare for  Englishmen.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  publication  of  tlie 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  played  a  similar  role. 

Throughout  the  period  the  rise  of  the  vernacular  was  evident.  Official 
documents  in  French  began  to  appear  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  fourteenth  century  the  vernacular  began  to  appear  in  oflficial 
circles  in  England,  becoming  official  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  founda- 
tions of  Western  national  languages  were  being  built  just  before  the  in- 
vention of  movable  type  in  printing,  and  by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  vernacular  tongues  had  won  a  clear  victory. 

Nationalism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  the  eighteentli  century  the  national  governments  had  become  the 
focal  point  in  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  people.  The  bourgeois 
— the  new  middle  classes — were  among  the  primary  bearers  of  national 
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institutions  and  ideas.  The  monarchs  found  the  middle  classes  a  chief  ful- 
crum of  their  aims.  They  wanted  the  kind  of  moneyed  wealth  which  this 
class  could  provide.  Also,  the  middle  classes  looked  to  the  monarchs  for 
security  of  property  and  freedom  of  trade. 

Eighteenth-century  thought  took  cognizance  of  this  new  integrating 
point  of  human  loyalties.  Within  the  framework  of  eighteenth-century  uni- 
versalistic  rationalism,  a  particularistic  form  of  nationalism  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Rationalism  conceived  the  whole  world,  natural  and  social,  as 
obeying  natural  laws.  It  conceived  reason  to  be  the  central  property  of 
man.  It  assumed  that  man  and  society  were  infinitely  perfectible.  This 
was  not  a  very  promising  foundation  for  a  new  kind  of  particularism,  but  a 
number  of  leading  nationalists  adapted  these  suppositions  to  the  actual 
complexes  of  new  loyalties  that  they  perceived  to  be  rising  around  them. 
Hayes  traced  this  reshaping  of  rationalism  to  the  new  national  complex  in 
three  men:  Bolingbroke,  Rousseau,  and  Herder.^ 

Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  Tory  politician  and  aristocrat,  accounted  for 
this  new  complex  of  institutions  and  loyalties  with  the  assumption  that 
God  has  implanted  in  men  beside  their  reason  an  impulse  to  form  nation- 
alities. Alongside  the  universal  laws  of  reason  are  the  particular  laws  by 
which  each  distinct  community  chooses  to  be  governed.  It  is  the  business 
of  national  government  to  further  national,  not  simply  dynastic  or  class, 
interests.  For  example,  a  distinct  genius  or  animating  spirit  is  embodied  in 
the  British  constitution,  national  church,  and  privileged  landed  nobility. 
Nationalism,  which  expresses  the  English  genius,  is  the  primary  route  to 
humanitarianism. 

Rousseau  (1712-1779)  interpreted  the  eighteenth-century  concept  that 
government  is  formed  by  contract  to  mean  that  it  rested  on  a  "general  wiU" 
of  the  people,  something  more  than  the  majority  opinion.  The  general  will 
is  a  special  entity;  it  is  the  genius  and  the  character  of  a  people  expressed  in 
customs,  tastes,  and  national  institutions.  To  be  fully  realized,  the  general 
will  requires  a  national  army,  a  national  education,  a  national  theatre,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies. 

Herder  (1844-1903),  philosopher  and  theologian,  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  Kant  whose  work  acquainted  liim  with  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau  and  the  German  Pietists.  From  the  Pietists  he  derived  a  feeling 
for  the  simple  piety  of  the  folk  and  their  institutions.  He  was  primarily  in- 
terested in  culture.  Nationalities,  he  beheved,  are  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  human  race,  divisions  set  o£F  from  one  another  by  the  laws  of  Provi- 
dence. One  aggregate  of  people  is  differentiated  from  another  by  geog- 
raphy, climate,  historical  traditions,  language,  Hterature,  education,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  A  fully  developed  people  develops  a  folk  character  and 
national  culture. 

*  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-42. 
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Comparable  to  Bolingbroke's  aristocratic  nationalism  and  Rousseau's 
democratic  political  nationalism  was  Herder's  cultural  nationalism. 

Revolution  and  the  Foundations  of  Nineteenth-Century  Nationalism 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  understanding  the  revolutions  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  (American  and  French)  is  in  terms  of  the  unintended  con- 
sequences of  the  policies  of  the  monarchies.  By  establishing  a  set  of  in- 
stitutions which  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  on  a  national  basis,  the 
monarchies  had  given  those  persons  involved  an  interest  in  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  European  monarchies  had  created  discrepancies  between  political 
institutions  and  other  forms  of  power;  this  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  monarchies.  Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  history,  this  was  less  true 
of  England  than  of  France  and  of  some  other  Emropean  nations  later.  Eng- 
land had  evolved  an  aristocratic  parliamentarianism  and  a  somewhat  flex- 
ible system  that  permitted  the  penetration  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  gentry 
into  the  peerage  and  of  the  free  peasantry  into  the  gentry.  England  thus 
did  not  possess  such  sharp  discrepancies  in  the  coincidence  of  power  and 
political  opportunity.  Its  internal  reorganizations  never  achieved  the  same 
sweeping  character  of  the  French  revolutionary  struggles.  In  the  EngHsh 
colonial  area,  however,  there  was  far  greater  inflexibiHty  in  the  relations 
between  the  British  Tory  administrators  and  the  politically  under-priv- 
ileged middle  class  and  professional  strata  which  spearpointed  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  In  France  the  discrepancy  between  power  and  political 
opportunity  was  great,  with  practically  no  possibility  of  flexible  internal 
adjustment. 

The  American  and  French  revolutions  may  be  viewed  as  a  redistribu- 
tion of  power.  Those  groups  which  felt  they  had  a  stake  in  the  national 
government,  but  who  looked  to  it  in  vain  for  succour,  carried  out  revolu- 
tionary struggles  to  transform  it. 

The  American  and  French  revolutionists  completed  the  creation  of  truly 
national  states.  The  French  Revolution  was  particularly  important,  since 
it  helped  crystallize  a  new  level  of  nationaHsm  in  Europe.  The  distinctions 
between  class  and  locality  were  abolished;  the  church  was  secularized; 
and  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  put  on  a  national  basis 
and  addressed  to  national  ends.  The  doctrine  of  national  self-determina- 
tion was  formulated.  From  this  time  on  the  idea  was  fixed  that  all  citizens 
owed  their  foremost  loyalty  to  the  state.  The  French  Revolution  promul- 
gated the  first  general  scheme  of  elementary  education  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  the  nation  and  compulsory  for  all  young  persons.  It  became  a 
national  duty  to  teach  subjects  to  read  and  write.  The  Revolution  also 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  nation  in  arms,  creating  the  national  armies  of 
modern  times. 
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The  new  fervor  of  the  French  nation  exploded  under  Napoleon  into  a 
series  of  international  wars.  Both  by  example  and  by  reaction,  wherever 
the  French  armies  went  they  tended  to  crystallize  a  nationalism  opposed 
to  the  French. 

Hayes  describes  the  kind  of  nationalism  that  emerged  in  France  with 
the  revolution  as  "J'^cobin  nationalism."  ^  It  developed  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  war  and  domestic  rebellion.  It  became  suspicious  and  intolerant  of 
internal  dissent,  seeking  to  wipe  out  any  faction  lacking  in  loyalty  of  a 
particular  kind  to  France.  It  fought  regionalism,  federalism;  it  opposed 
royalists,  feudalists,  guilds,  classes,  kings,  aristocrats,  priests,  and  monks. 
The  Jacobins  even  turned  on  their  own  kind:  Girondists,  Dantonists,  Her- 
bertists,  and  Robespierreists.  Jacobin  nationalism  came  to  rely  on  mihtary 
force  to  attain  its  ends.  Violence  was  employed  against  domestic  dissent. 
Moreover,  it  laid  down  a  program  of  universal  military  responsibility  for 
the  nation.  It  became  fanatically  religious,  evolving  symbols  and  cere- 
monies such  as  the  national  flag,  national  anthem,  national  hohdays,  na- 
tional shrines,  liberty  caps,  graven  tablets  of  national  law,  republic  bap- 
tisms and  funerals,  solemn  parades  and  eulogies.  Finally,  it  assumed  a 
missionary  zeal  abroad,  a  missionary  zeal  evidenced  by  armies  and  wars 
sustained  at  home  by  the  function  of  numerous  agencies  of  nationaHstic 
propaganda. 

To  some  degree  the  city  and  the  modern  state  were  mutually  reinforcing 
developments.  As  often  noted,  the  modem  state  found  its  primary  support 
in  the  middle  classes.  These  were  in  part  the  same  that  formed  the  city. 
The  denizens  of  the  city  had  the  ready  cash  tliat  the  monarchs  needed.  The 
monarchs  took  the  lead,  often,  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the  cities  against 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  once  the  state  grew  strong  enough 
and  developed  the  institutions  to  do  the  job,  it  was  going  to  take  many 
local  activities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city.  For  example,  the  city  at  an 
early  stage  was  able  to  purchase  the  right  of  self  administration,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  even  tax  collection  from  the  princes,  but  at  a  later  stage  the 
monarchs  were  interested  in  taking  back  these  rights. 

Similarly,  while  at  an  early  stage  the  cities  necessarily  developed  forti- 
fications and  supported  militias  or  hired  mercenaries;  with  die  rise  of  the 
state  these  vanished.  The  states  consohdated  military  competence  in  their 
own  hands.  The  monarch  was  uninterested  in  local  communities  com- 
petent to  defend  themselves  against  the  monarch  himself  if  need  be.  The 
monarchs  did  their  best  to  render  the  city  fortification  and  city  army  both 
illegal  and  unnecessary.  The  growth  of  nationalism  was  paralleled  by  the 
decline  of  the  political  and  military  institutions  of  die  city. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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CAPITALISM 

While  nationalism  weakened  the  political  and  military  institutions  of 
the  city,  capitalism  weakened  its  economic  institutions. 

Capitalism  is  a  mode  of  carrying  on  industrial  provision  for  human  needs 
by  the  method  of  free  enterprise.  The  conduct  of  industrial  undertakings 
on  tlie  basis  of  rational  capital-accounting  entails  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  freedom  of  the  market,  rational  technology,  cal- 
culable law,  free  labor,  and  the  commercialization  of  economic  life.  In 
other  words  capitalism  requires  the  general  use  of  commercial  instru- 
ments to  represent  share  rights  in  enterprise  and  property  ownership.  Thus 
economic  needs  are  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  market  opportunities  and 
calculations  of  net  income.^  Many  of  these  institutions  originated  outside 
the  city. 

Medieval  Industry  and  Commerce 

Medieval  industry,  resting  on  a  handicraft  basis,  was  characterized  by 
simple  processes,  few  machines,  and  the  use  of  practically  no  mechanical 
power. ^  The  family,  reinforced  by  a  small  number  of  workmen,  was  the 
unit  of  production.  Raw  materials  for  manufacture  were  procured  close 
at  hand.  The  division  of  labor  followed  longitudinal  principles.  Each 
group  of  workers  carried  manufacture  through  all  stages,  from  acquisition 
of  raw  materials  to  marketing  of  finished  products.  Transportation  was  too 
hazardous  and  expensive  to  make  production  for  anything  other  than  local 
markets  feasible  except  for  unusual  items. 

Medieval  commerce  and  industry  were  organized  into  guilds  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  free  associations  of  all  the  artisans  or  merchants 
locally  engaged  in  the  type  of  production  or  form  of  commerce.  Each  oc- 
cupation tended  to  form  its  own  guild — dyers,  candlemakers,  goldsmiths, 
and  saddle  makers,  for  example.  The  guilds  sought  to  regulate  the  local 
trade  and  monopolize  it  against  outsiders.  Free  competition  was  limited. 
The  guilds  regulated  the  technology  of  the  industry,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, the  form  of  raw  materials,  the  kinds  of  tools,  the  quality  of  the 
marketable  items,  and  the  amounts  of  capital  that  might  be  employed. 
They  also  regulated  buying  opportunities;  they  forbade  forestalling  (buy- 
ing up  products  before  they  were  thrown  on  the  market)  and  engrossing 
( cornering  the  market  on  a  given  commodity ) . 

Though  the  guilds  were  primarily  associations  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
dustry, they  had  supplementary  objectives  from  the  beginning.  Members 

^  See  Max  Weber,  General  Economic  History  (Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1950),  pp. 
275-278. 

'^  For  a  review,  see  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  and  Walter  Rice  Sharp,  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1927),  pp.  17-88. 
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socialized  together,  acted  like  a  mutual  insurance  association,  participated 
in  religious  ceremonials,  and  formed  schools. 

The  guilds  sought  power  over  the  politics  of  the  town.  They  organized 
fire  companies,  equipped  the  militia,  and  sought  to  suppress  competition 
from  the  countryside. 

There  were  natural  limits  to  the  guilds'  expansion.  Once  a  guild  had 
achieved  its  objective  of  monopolizing  the  local  forms  of  the  craft,  there 
was  no  further  place  to  go.  The  guilds  tried  to  police  the  industry;  they 
sought  compulsory  membership  in  the  guilds;  they  sought  to  estabhsh 
guild  districts.  In  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  product  from  one  guild  to  an- 
other, the  guilds  set  up  price  tariffs;  they  also  sought  to  maintain  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  along  occupational  lines.  When  these  objectives  had  been 
achieved,  the  guilds  had  reached  the  normal  limits  of  expansion. 

At  tliis  period  of  its  maximum  expansion  ( the  fifteenth  century ) ,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  guild  masterpiece  mounted.  The  period  of  apprentice- 
ship was  fixed  and  progressively  lengthened  (to  seven  years  in  England). 
A  period  of  unremunerated  work  was  prescribed,  at  times  leading  to  the 
institution  of  wander  years  ( in  Germany ) .  Finally  the  attempt  was  made 
to  limit  the  number  of  masters  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These  activities 
led  to  the  organization  of  apprentices  and  journeymen.  Within  the  guild, 
moreover,  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  make  the  position  of  guild 
master  hereditary. 

It  was  valuable  to  be  a  member  of  a  guild,  guaranteeing  as  it  did  mo- 
nopohstic  claims  on  the  benefits  offered  by  the  city.  Thus,  when  the  ex- 
ternal limits  of  the  guild's  expansion  had  been  reached,  it  began  to  close 
from  the  inside,  for  pressure  to  belong  continued  to  grow.  If  everyone 
could  get  in,  it  would  soon  lose  its  value.  The  apprentices  began  to  organ- 
ize and  press  for  their  rights  from  within;  new  threats  began  to  loom  from 
without. 

The  Rise  of  the  Domestic  System 

As  the  policies  of  tlie  guilds  became  increasingly  restrictive,  the  external 
factors  which  could  disintegrate  them  were  at  work.  Some  craftsmen  could 
rise  to  the  position  of  merchants  and  employers;  one  guild  might  rise  at  the 
expense  of  others;  raw  materials  might  render  the  guilds  dependent  on  im- 
porters; and  guilds  which  tried  to  solve  their  problems  through  foreign 
trade  might  become  dependent  on  exporters.^ 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  decline  of  the  guild  and  the  rise  of  tlie 
domestic  system  was  the  manner  in  which  the  guild  could  become  depend- 
ent on  exporters.  The  guild  could  be  effective  only  so  long  as  it  was  in  a 
position  to  peddle  its  own  products.  As  soon  as  the  industry  became  de- 
pendent on  an  interlocal  market,  the  merchant  entrepreneur  rose  to  un- 

8  Weber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-154. 
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usual  importance.  He  not  only  had  greater  access  to  capital  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  market  operations.  The  textile  industry  became  the  center  of  the 
domestic  system. 

The  merchant  entrepreneur  arose  as  a  new  type  of  industrial  promoter 
and  employer.  His  attention  was  directed  primarily  to  marketing.  He  was 
rarely  a  guild  member,  and  his  employees  commonly  lived  in  suburban 
areas  outside  tlie  control  of  the  guild.  These  men  bought  raw  materials 
and  farmed  it  out  to  carders,  spinners,  weavers,  and  fullers,  paying  them 
for  their  labor  and  selling  products  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers.  At 
times  the  work  was  carried  on  through  all  stages  under  a  single  roof.  In 
the  course  of  this  liaison  of  town  merchants  and  rural  craftsmen,  the  Eng- 
hsh  guilds  became  primarily  trading  guilds.  All  large  industries  of  England 
tended  to  take  tliis  form.  The  transition  to  tlie  domestic  system  was  univer- 
sal in  England  and  France. 

Mercantilism 

After  the  fifteenth  century,  European  trade  took  on  a  more  general  char- 
acter tlian  it  ever  had  under  the  guilds.  The  development  of  the  nation 
played  an  essential  role  in  this,  a  role  which  eventually  became  a  con- 
scious part  of  the  system  of  mercantihsm. 

The  opening  of  remote  areas  of  the  world  made  possible  trade  on  a  new 
scale.  With  political  support,  great  trading  companies  were  established, 
marking  the  beginning  of  extensive  wholesale  trade.  National  commercial 
policies  and  regulations  increasingly  made  their  appearance.  A  whole 
series  of  new  institutions  affecting  currency,  banking,  credit,  and  trans- 
portation appeared. 

The  opening  of  new  sea  routes  to  the  Orient  and  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  in  the  fifteenth  century  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  level  of 
commercial  enterprise;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  came  into  general  use,  fol- 
lowed by  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  maize.  The  new  commerce  required  oper- 
ations on  a  large  scale,  because  of  the  danger  of  storms  and  piracy.  More- 
over, the  government  which  controlled  distant  colonies  preferred  to  deal 
with  chartered  and  taxed  corporations.  The  commercial  company  com- 
posed of  rich  merchant  adventurers  endowed  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  a  colonial  area  made  its  appearance.  Most  of  the  earlier  companies 
(in  England,  the  Muscovy  Company,  1555-1556;  Turkey  Company,  1581; 
Morocco  Company  and  Guinea  Company,  1588)  were  regulative.  At  first 
the  merchants  traded  with  their  own  capital  and  kept  the  profits.  In  time, 
there  appeared  the  joint-stock  company  whose  members  put  their  capital 
in  a  common  fund  and  entrusted  the  management  of  the  business  to  a 
board  of  directors. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  nation,  the  development  of  a  national  trade  area 
was  under  way.  In  the  fourteenth  century  both  England  and  France  were 
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able  to  institute  general  tariff  policies  and  compel  the  towns  to  yield  pri- 
ority to  national  commercial  legislation.  These  internal  and  external  poli- 
cies became  basic  to  a  systematic  economic  policy  of  the  monarchs,  called 
mercantilism  by  Adam  Smith. 

Mercantilism  consists  of  a  series  of  policies  adopted  by  the  state  to 
secure  the  economic  prosperity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  nation.^ 

The  mercantilistic  economists  knew  that  the  source  of  political  wealth 
was  the  tax-paying  power  of  the  country.  Their  program  was  destined  to 
develop  the  largest  possible  increase  in  population  and  to  secure  the  most 
extensive  external  markets  for  domestic  labor.  Trade  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  merchants  of  the  country  in  order  that  earnings  would  be  taxable. 
Theoretically,  the  exponents  of  the  system  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade — the  idea  that  the  country  would  be  impoverished  if  the 
value  of  imports  exceeded  exports. 

In  England  mercantilism  began  to  take  shape  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  assumed  consistent  form  in  the  fifteenth.  The  statutes  of  employ- 
ment forced  foreign  merchants  who  brought  goods  to  England  to  convert 
the  money  they  received  into  English  goods  and  forced  English  merchants 
to  bring  part  of  their  proceeds  back  to  England  in  cash.  Among  mercantilis- 
tic policies  in  England  and  France  were  the  permission  of  imports  only  on 
the  basis  of  royal  monopolies,  the  political  promotion  of  industries  sup- 
ported by  monopolies,  and  the  protection  of  industries  by  means  of  mo- 
nopolies. The  Bank  of  England  itself  was  founded  by  a  capitalist  adven- 
turer as  a  state-granted  monopoly. 

Political  Liberalism  of  fhe  Nineteenth  Century 

Capitalism  in  its  classical  fonn  is  a  society  which  entrusts  its  economic 
life  to  private  businessmen.  This  involves  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  (land,  mines,  and  industrial  plants)  and  production  for 
private  profit. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  institutions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  economic  needs  of  national  societies  on  a  capitalistic  basis 
were  present.  Within  the  nation  most  internal  tariffs  and  customs  barriers 
had  been  broken  down.  A  class  of  private  businessmen  had  grown  up  witli 
institutions  at  their  disposal  for  making  a  living  capitalistically.  They 
owned  the  means  of  production  or  had  credit  facilities  for  organizing  them. 
They  were  market  oriented  and  determined  success  in  terms  of  profits. 
National  legal  systems  had  provided  calculable  legal  schemes.  Free  labor 
was  available.  All  that  remained  was  to  get  the  government  out  of  bus- 
iness. 

The  "liberal"  economic  theory  of  the  physiocrats  and  Adam  Smitli  can 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  347  flf. 
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be  taken  as  the  protest  by  the  group  of  private  businessmen  at  the  "unfair" 
competition  of  government-supported  mercantiHstic  enterprises.  To  the 
physiocrats,  society  was  run  on  natural  laws;  its  economic  life  operated 
most  adequately  when  its  own  laws  were  without  interference.  Govern- 
ment should  therefore  be  restricted  to  preventing  the  interference  by  some 
men  with  the  rights  of  others;  above  all,  government  should  not  itself  in- 
terfere. Finally,  the  physiocrats  throught  that  only  agricultural  labor  was 
productive.  Adam  Smith  ( 1732-1790 )  accepted  most  of  the  views  of  the 
physiocrats,  but  he  objected  to  the  idea  that  only  agricultural  work  was 
productive  and  all  others  parasitic.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression  when  it  was  published  in  1776,  the  same  year  that  the 
kinds  of  groups  for  which  Smith  spoke  in  England  promulgated  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  the  American  colonies.  They  were,  in  fact,  parts 
of  the  same  movement.  They  represented  the  political  and  economic  mani- 
festos of  the  lower-middle  classes. 

The  American  and  French  revolutions  were  spearheaded  by  the  kinds 
of  groups  for  which  laissez-faire  doctrines  were  a  natural  expression.  The 
result  of  these  revolutions  was  the  creation  of  a  more  fundamental  eco- 
nomic role  for  business  in  the  respective  countries. 

England's  flexibility  was  such  that  the  groups  for  which  Adam  Smith 
spoke  won  increasing  concessions  without  violent  revolution.  The  achieve- 
ment of  American  independence  sharpened  the  realization  of  a  need  to 
reconstruct  commercial  relations.  What  Schumpeter  calls  intact  capitalism 
prevailed  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  public  policy  comprised  the  principles  that  ( 1 )  public  expenditure 
should  be  limited  to  what  was  required  for  essential  service,  ( 2 )  the  bud- 
get should  be  balanced,  (3)  taxation  should  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
raising  necessary  income,  and  ( 4 )  taxation  should  affect  trade  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Technological  Revolution 

The  extension  of  capitalistic  modes  of  procedure  to  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land led  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  improve- 
ment of  technology,  increased  enclosure  of  common  lands,  and  the  con- 
centration of  agricultural  holdings.  Wealthy  landed  proprietors  began 
systematically  to  employ  funds  to  acquire  additional  land,  pmrchase  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizer,  and  explore  the  possibilities  of  scientific  agriculture. 
Between  1740  and  1750  there  were  88  enclosure  acts;  in  the  next  10  years 
there  were  156;  and  in  the  decade  1760-1770  there  were  480.  After  1760 
there  was  a  rising  demand  for  agricultural  produce  for  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers.  The  prices  for  such  produce  were  high.  The  capital- 
istic conversion  of  farming  was  profitable.  By  1800  new  models  of  plows. 
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wagons,  and  other  implements  had  become  common.  In  1760  Joseph  El- 
kington  began  to  develop  new  methods  of  draining.  By  inbreeding,  Robert 
Bakewell  (1725-1794)  improved  the  yield  of  beef  and  the  size  and  power 
of  horses.  Coke  of  Holkham  (1752-1842)  began  systematic  use  of  marls 
and  clover  and  introduced  new  grasses  and  artificial  feeds.  Farm  clubs  and 
cattle  shows  were  organized.  In  1783  the  board  of  agriculture  was  estab- 
lished. Production  for  the  market,  together  with  improved  transportation 
facilities,  encouraged  geographic  specialization.  The  number  of  small 
holders  continued  to  decline.  The  transformation  in  agriculture  was  a  phase 
of  a  far  more  extensive  process  of  reorganization  of  industrial  society. 

The  efficiency  of  coal  mining  was  increased  by  the  introduction  o£ 
ponies  in  the  pits;  the  use  of  cast-iron  tubing  in  the  shafts,  cast-iron  rails, 
and  the  wheeled  corf;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  use  of  gunpowder 
for  blasting. 

Cheaper  coal  made  for  more  abundant  iron.  The  coke-fed  blast  furnaces 
opened  a  new  era  of  enterprise.  Stimulated  by  the  demand  for  munitions, 
Henry  Court  ( 1740-1800)  set  up  a  forge  and  took  out  patents  for  puddling 
and  rolling  (reheating  pig  iron  with  coke  and  stirring  it  until  carbon  and 
other  impurities  had  burned  away ) .  This  freed  ii'onworking  from  depend- 
ence on  woodlands.  The  output  of  iron  increased  enormously,  even  re- 
placing timber  and  stone  in  construction. 

Until  the  1860's  Newcomen's  steam  engine  was  useful  only  for  pumping 
water.  James  Watt  ( 1736-1819 )  drew  o£F  the  steam  into  a  separate  con- 
denser and  was  on  the  way  toward  a  workable  invention.  At  Boulton's 
Soho  Works  the  ironmaster,  John  Wilkinson  (1728-1808),  had  a  patent 
for  boring  cannon  which  could  be  adapted  to  cylinder  boring  with  a 
hitherto  unattainable  accuracy.  Watt's  engines  were  used  for  pumping 
water  at  reservoirs,  brine  works,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  In  the  iron  in- 
dustry these  engines  raised  water  to  tiun  the  great  wheels  which  turned 
the  bellows,  forge  hammers,  and  rolling  mills.  In  1782  Watt  went  on  to 
invent  the  double-acting  rotative  engine  in  1782  and  the  governor  in  1788. 

In  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  development  was  most  rapid.  In  1764 
James  Hargreve  devised  the  jenny  which  could  spin  6  or  7  ( and  later,  80 ) 
threads  at  once.  By  1788  there  were  20,000  machines  at  work.  Richard 
Arkwright  (1732-1792)  produced  the  frame  in  1768.  In  1775  Arkwright 
obtained  a  patent  for  carding  by  rollers.  Whereas  there  had  been  only  22 
cotton  mills  around  Manchester  in  1782,  there  were  52  by  1802.  In  1784 
Edmund  Cartwright  devised  a  power  loom.  By  1820  the  number  of  power 
looms  was  at  14,000,  and  by  1833  there  were  100,000  power  looms  in  Brit- 
ain. Other  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  such  as  printing,  bleach- 
ing, and  dyeing,  underwent  as  much  development  as  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. 

Power  was  increasingly  employed  in  other  fields.  Notable  was  the  ap- 
lication  to  pottery  making.  Porcelain  from  the  East  and  Delft  ware  from 
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Holland  were  known,  but  English  pottery  was  relatively  poor.  Prominent 
in  the  new  development  was  Josiah  Wedgwood  ( 1730-1795)  whose  family 
had  been  engaged  in  the  industry  since  the  seventeenth  century.  By  ex- 
perimentation he  devised  a  green  glaze  and  perfected  jasper.  A  friend  of 
Boulton  and  Watt,  he  was  interested  in  the  steam  engine  and  used  the  new 
power  for  grinding  materials  and  turning  lathes.  By  division  of  labor 
Wedgwood  brought  about  a  reduction  of  costs  and  initiated  a  new  era  in 
the  industry. 

The  drive  for  improved  transportation  ushered  in  the  canal  era  ( 1760- 
1830),  which  in  turn  brought  about  major  reductions  in  the  cost  of  bulk 
commodities:  coal,  iron,  timber,  stone,  salt,  and  clay.  Parallel  develop- 
ments were  at  work  to  improve  the  road  system. 

The  use  of  vehicles  drawn  on  rails  was  first  made  in  the  collieries.  The 
first  railroads  (in  the  1760's)  were  horse-drawn.  Richard  Trevithick  ( 1770- 
1833)  devised  a  high  pressure  engine,  and  in  1803  a  steam  carriage  was 
made.  It  was  not  suited  for  public  highways,  however,  and  it  was  not  until 
1812  that  a  collier  engineer  put  the  two  devices — the  steam  engine  and  the 
railway — together. 

Developments  in  one  field  again  and  again  affected  others.  Smelting 
with  coke  made  possible  more  intricate  castings.  Without  them  Newcomen 
could  not  have  perfected  the  engine.  Darby  used  the  engine  in  turn  to 
obtain  the  blast  required  to  produce  iron  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  an 
accumulating  chain  of  effects.  There  were  about  12  patents  a  year  before 
1760;  there  were  31  in  1766;  36  in  1769;  64  in  1783;  and  180  in  1824. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    CITY 

The  net  effect  of  the  combined  forces  of  nationalism  and  capitalism  was 
to  weaken  the  shell  of  political  institutions  of  the  city  and  hollow  out  its 
economic  life  from  within.  These  forces  created  the  industrial  city  of 
modem  times.  Mumford  has  described  the  chaos  of  the  industrial  city  as 
like  that  of  a  battlefield,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  equipment  and 
strength  of  the  forces  employed. ^° 

With  some  simplification,  Mumford  states  that  the  political  basis  of  the 
new  urban  aggregates  rested  on  the  abolition  of  the  guilds,  the  establish- 
ments of  the  labor  market,  and  the  maintenance  of  foreign  dependencies. 
Economically,  he  argues,  the  industrial  city  rests  on  the  exploitation  of 
coal,  production  of  iron,  and  the  use  of  steam  power.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  quantitative  effect.  A  vast  displacement  of  population  accom- 
panied the  rise  of  tlie  industrial  city.  This  vast  physical  growth  was  re- 
quired and  made  possible  by  the  industrial  revolution. 

i**  Lewis  Mumford,  The  Culture  of  Cities  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1938),  p. 
144.  The  present  section  largely  follows  his  argument  in  Chapters  4,  5,  6,  pp.  196- 
306. 
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Population  Growth,  1880-1950 

{In  millions) 

1830  1950 

United  Kingdom 9  50.6 

France 27  41.9 

Germany 24  69.0 

U.S.A 5  151.7 

Source:  United  Nations,  Statistical  Yearbook  (New  York,  1951),  pp. 
21-33. 

The  doctrines  of  laissez-faire  were  applied  to  the  problem  of  civic 
growth.  The  provision  of  factories,  dwellings,  water  supply,  and  garbage 
collection  should,  theoretically,  be  made  by  private  enterprise  for  private 
profit.  Free  competition  was  assumed  to  be  the  best  devise  for  providing 
each  service. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system,  water  power 
was  all  important.  The  textile  industry  at  first  tended  to  spread  through  the 
river  valleys;  there  land  was  cheap,  a  docile  population  was  available 
for  labor,  and  water  power  was  easily  accessible.  This  tendency  held  true 
for  botli  England  and  New  England.  With  the  development  of  the  steam 
engine,  however,  there  was  a  change.  Steam  worked  most  efficiently  in 
concentrated  units  where  parts  of  the  plant  were  no  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  power  center.  The  more  units  in  an  area,  the  more  eflB- 
cient  the  power.  The  result  was  large  factories,  often  five  stories  high. 
Population  growth  shows  a  massing  in  coal  areas,  where  heavy  industries 
(coal  mining,  smelting,  cutlery  and  hardware  production,  glass  manu- 
facture, and  machine  building)  were  carried  on.  Populations  also  increased 
along  the  transportation  lines. 

To  Mumford's  mind  the  two  main  elements  in  the  new  urban  complex 
were  tlie  factory  and  the  slum.  The  factory  was  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
urban  structure,  and  all  other  details  such  as  water  supply  and  government 
buildings  were  subordinate  to  it.  The  factories  usually  claimed  the  best 
sites,  for  they  usually  required  tlie  water  for  productive  processes.  The 
rivers  were  often  transformed  into  open  sewers.  Workers'  dwellings  were 
massed  around  the  factories.  In  1845,  in  Manchester,  there  was  one  toilet 
for  every  212  people.  The  most  elementary  needs  became  major  problems. 

Mumford  ironically  notes  that  the  most  characteristic  achievements 
of  the  big  city  have  been  those  that  furthered  congestion,  including  the 
canalization  of  water,  its  storage  in  vast  reservoirs,  and  its  transmission 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  provision  of  pure,  municipally  supervised 
drinking  water  lowered  the  incidence  of  typhoid  epidemics  and  helped  off- 
set the  rising  death  rate  in  other  departments.  Water  is  often  the  back- 
ground for  conflict  between  cities  similar  to  the  fight  between  Arizona  and 
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California  when  the  needs  of  water  for  Los  Angeles  threaten  the  hves  of 
Arizona  farmers. 

Running  water  and  the  bathroom  are  man's  devices  and  symbols  of  con- 
gestion. As  the  installation  of  the  bathroom  becomes  more  elaborate,  the 
cost  of  the  dwelling  increases.  There  is  also  an  increased  constriction  of 
room  space,  and  water  supply  remains  a  key  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
city. 

Another  agent  of  congestion  is  the  transportation  system.  As  traflBc  in- 
creased, macadam,  wooden  block,  asphalt,  brick,  and  concrete  paving 
became  important  in  the  attempt  to  lift  city  traflBc  out  of  the  mud.  Public 
cleaning  services  and  snow  removal  had  to  be  supported.  But  an  increase 
in  the  eflBciency  of  transportation  facilities  does  not  reheve  congestion,  for 
each  new  improvement  in  transportation  (largely  at  the  cost  of  the  tax- 
payer )  permits  an  increase  in  traflBc  congestion.  The  new  utilities  cross  and 
recross  over  and  under  the  city.  Beneath  the  visible  city,  Mumford  notes, 
is  a  buried  city  of  water  pipes,  sewers,  gas  mains,  electric  cables,  steam 
pipes,  and  subways.  Congestion  itself  bears  incredible  costs.  New  York 
found  that  in  the  1920's  the  cost  of  water  alone  rose  from  $35  to  $65  for 
each  person.  It  is  Mumford's  opinion  that  the  subway,  even  more  than  the 
water  and  sewage  disposal  systems,  is  a  vast  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
money,  and  eflFort  in  a  manner  of  no  value  in  itself. 

The  reverse  of  the  spiral  of  congestion  and  cost  is  found  in  the  blighted 
area  (the  area  chronically  unable  to  pay  its  share  of  the  municipal 
services  essential  to  it  and  unable  because  of  its  economic  status  to  pay 
for  its  own  renovation  and  repair).  The  owners  of  buildings  no  longer  pay 
their  share  of  municipal  taxes.  The  street-cleaning  department  tends  to 
overlook  it;  fire  and  sanitary  inspectors  turn  aside.  The  only  alternative  to 
uncontrolled  blight  is  standardization,  which  gives  the  blighted  area  the 
outward  appearance  of  decency,  while  the  contents  are  unchanged. 

In  Mumford's  images,  the  metropolis  is  economically  the  urban  embodi- 
ment of  the  international  fair.  Its  routine  is  oriented  to  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  goods.  As  business  takes  on  more  abstract  form  there  is  increased 
stress  on  monetary  manipulation  and  mathematical  discipline.  The  reverse 
of  the  process  is  the  transformation  of  the  traditional  pleasures  of  tlie 
fair — jugglers,  acrobats,  gamblers,  side  shows,  and  sexual  licence — into 
metropoHtan  routine.  He  maintains  that  the  metropoHtan  excess  of  un- 
married males  reinforces  the  commercial  exploitation  of  sexual  interests 
with  houses  of  prostitution,  dance  halls,  and  burlesque  shows.  Every  step 
from  flirtation  with  music  to  the  sexual  orgy  is  conducted  with  an  aim  of 
maximizing  profits.  Since  this  is  in  conflict  with  traditional  mores,  it  has  an 
air  of  furtiveness  and  leads  to  the  tie-up  with  racketeers  and  criminals. 
The  illicit  tie  between  respectable  people  and  the  underworld  further 
undermines  the  morale  of  the  body  politic. 
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SUMMARY 

The  major  forces  transforming  the  environment  of  the  modem  city 
are  represented  by  nationahsm  and  capitahsm. 

Nationalism  is  the  complex  of  institutions  and  sentiments  focused  in  the 
modem  state.  The  rise  of  nationahsm  was  relatively  late,  taking  clear 
shape  only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  system  of  institutions  it 
eventually  appropriated  to  itself  was  coterminous  in  origin  with  the  later 
stages  of  the  city.  By  the  fourteentli  century  the  monarchs  in  England 
and  France  were  building  a  complex  of  institutions  to  serve  their  purposes. 
These  took  an  absolutistic  form  in  France,  a  flexible  and  aristocratic  form 
in  England.  As  these  institutions  formed,  they  served  as  focal  points  for 
the  emergence  of  vernacular  languages  and  national  religions.  They  also 
tended  to  accumulate  special  traditions.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  nation- 
alism had  become  a  theoretical  problem;  and  with  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  the  middle  classes,  it  became  a  reality. 

For  a  time  the  forces  leading  toward  city  formation  and  toward  nation- 
alism ran  parallel.  It  was  to  tlie  cities  that  the  monarchs  looked  for  soiu-ces 
of  ready  cash  to  build  independent  institutions.  They  were  ready  to  make 
many  concessions  to  the  cities.  Further,  since  national  institutions  were 
not  available  for  that  purpose,  the  monarchs  were  ready  to  relinquish  to 
the  cities  numerous  political,  judicial,  and  even  fiscal  rights.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  states  became  powerful  enough  and  had  institutions  to  do 
this  for  themselves,  they  restricted  the  pohtical,  judicial,  and  fiscal  com- 
petence of  the  cities. 

Capitalism  represents  the  second  major  complex  of  institutions  which 
transformed  the  environment  of  the  city.  As  a  state  of  society  in  which 
economic  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  citizens  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons  and  economic  production  rests  on  private  initiative  for  private 
profit,  capitalism  presupposes  a  special  set  of  institutions  and  a  special 
political  environment.  Like  nationalism,  it  did  not  emerge  all  at  once. 

A  step  toward  capitalism  was  taken  by  medieval  industry  in  the  hands 
of  the  guilds.  They  standardized  products  and  quahties  and  estabHshed 
and  consolidated  local  markets.  However,  the  guilds  lacked  many  of  the 
properties  of  capitalism,  and  the  next  stage  of  development  was  taken  in 
an  alternative  structure.  The  domestic  system  represented  the  general- 
ization of  the  productive  process  under  the  hands  of  merchants  entre- 
preneurs who  supplied  tools,  materials,  and  cash  to  mral  workers  for  their 
labor.  Such  merchant  entrepreneurs  operated  in  larger  markets  than  tlie 
guilds  and  on  a  more  distinctly  capitalistic  basis. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  economy  of  the  rising  state  had  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  formation  of  international  mai'kets.  The  pohtical 
economics  of  the  state  in  time  became  a  distinctive  poHcy  known  as 
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mercantilism.  This  was  a  program  of  national  economic  self-suflBciency 
intended  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  state.  Internally  it  led  to  the 
creation  of  truly  national  markets.  In  external  relations  with  other  states, 
through  its  protection  of  industries,  it  provided  many  of  the  institutions 
necessary  to  capitalism. 

Capitalism  proper  appeared  only  when  the  modem  nations  dropped  the 
mercantilistic  policies  of  the  monarchs  and  left  the  conduct  of  national 
economic  life  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
was  occurring,  modern  economic  life  was  revolutionized  technologically 
by  the  application  of  science  to  one  industrial  process  after  another. 

While  nationalism  tended  to  weaken  the  political  institutions  of  the 
city,  capitalism  represented  the  development  of  a  type  of  economic  Hfe 
quite  antithetical  to  the  old  guild-controlled  city  economy.  Ironically,  the 
modem  world  became  primarily  urban  at  a  time  when  the  cities  lost 
political  and  economic  control  over  the  events  that  transpired  within  them. 
The  result  is  the  industrial  city  and  metropolis  of  modern  times. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  role  did  the  monarchs  play  in  the  rise  of  the  state? 

2.  Compare  the  course  of  monarchy  in  England  and  France.  In  what  sense 
was  the  French  monarchy  more  absolute? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  humanitarian  nationalism? 

4.  What  eflFects  did  the  French  and  American  revolutions  have  on  the  develop- 
ments of  nationalism? 


i 
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5.  What  effects  did  nationalism  have  on  the  city? 

6.  How  did  guild  industry  compare  with  the  domestic  system? 

7.  Why  did  the  guilds  decline? 

8.  What  influence  did  mercantilism  have  on  the  rise  of  capitalism? 

9.  Of  what  importance  was  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  rise  of  capitalism? 
10.  What  was  the  relation  between  capitalism  and  the  city? 


13 

The  Urban  Community 
in  the  United  States 


The  phenomena  that  have  been  described  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  are  indispensable  for  understanding  the  development  of 
the  city  in  the  United  States.  The  New  World  was  opened  up  in  consider- 
able measure  as  part  of  the  mercantilistic  policies  of  the  European  mon- 
archies, and  the  early  settlers  came  in  disproportionate  measure  from  the 
urban  strata  of  Europe. 

Developments  in  the  New  World  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of 
the  Old.  America  was  the  frontier  and  colonial  area  for  the  Old  World. 
The  settlements  in  the  New  World  recreated  many  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Old.  The  time  period  of  American  development,  moreover,  spans  the 
time  period  of  the  height  of  the  Renaissance  city,  the  rise  of  the  mon- 
archies, the  overthrow  of  the  monarchies,  and  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
city. 

The  cities  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  modeled  on  the  English 
cities  of  the  day.  In  some  respects  they  represented  a  return  to  more 
primitive  patterns.  There  was  plenty  of  land,  and  they  were  able  to  set 
aside  land  for  a  city  common  and  a  city  wood  lot.  Because  of  the  fear  of 
Indian  attacks,  they  often  organized  city  defenses  and  city  militias.  They 
often  manifested  a  kind  of  civic  religious  homogeneity  (that  was  be- 
coming rare  in  Europe),  turning  at  times  into  civic  theocracies.  In  1790 
there  were  only  10  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  8,000,  and  only 
one  ( Philadelphia )  had  a  population  of  more  than  20,000.  Although  only 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  these  10  cities,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
apply  present-day  standards  to  them. 

One  of  the  major  factors  reacting  to  the  development  of  urbanism  in  the 
American  colonial  period  was  British  mercantilism.  The  British  con- 
ceived of  North  America  as  a  permanently  rural  area  which  produced  raw 
materials  and  consumed  manufactured  goods.  As  early  as  1699  complaints 
of  British  manufacturers  led  to  an  act  forbidding  shipment  from  the 
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colonies  of  wool,  woolen  yard  goods,  or  cloth  produced  there.  In  1732  the 
export  of  hats  was  prohibited.  In  1750  the  export  to  Britain  of  bar  iron  was 
permitted,  but  the  erection  in  the  colonies  of  sHtting  or  rolling  mills  was 
prohibited  along  with  mills  for  making  plate.  Steel  furnaces  were  illegal. 
Meanwhile,  a  number  of  acts  attempted  to  restrict  the  export  of  a  whole 
series  of  raw  materials  to  England — sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger, 
pitch  turpentine,  hemp,  and  copper. 

While  such  mercantilistic  practices  were  negative  to  the  forming  of 
cities,  a  number  of  factors  worked  the  other  way.  The  colonists  were  urban 
types,  in  considerable  measure  drawn  from  the  lower-middle  strata  of 
western  European  society.  Moreover,  the  state  of  industry  was  such  that 
despite  a  considerable  growth  of  interlocal  trade,  the  cost  of  exporting 
many  manufactured  items  from  England  was  prohibitive.  The  rapid  ex- 
ploitation of  local  resources  in  the  colonies  (such  as  New  England  bog 
iron)  arose  from  the  need  to  supply  many  manufactured  items  locally. 
The  series  of  parliamentary  acts  in  the  interest  of  British  mercantile 
policies  themselves  reveal  how  quickly  colonial  manufacturers  came  into 
competition  with  their  British  counterparts.  The  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  guaranteed  the  local  market  to  local  industries. 

The  forces  for  nationalism  played  a  somewhat  unique  role  in  the  life 
of  the  colonial  cities.  The  nation  claiming  the  loyalties  of  the  colonists  was, 
after  all,  England.  The  governors  and  other  high  officials  were  its  official 
representatives.  Those  colonists  who  were  dependent  on  the  policies  of  the 
English  Parhament — as  the  exporters  of  raw  materials  to  England  and 
importers  of  English  manufactured  goods — made  common  cause  with  the 
higher  officials,  forming  a  strong  Tory  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonial  cities,  formed  according  to  the  democratic  civic  patterns  of  Eng- 
land, were  responsible  for  local  issues.  Again  and  again  the  colonial  cities, 
which  were  immediately  responsible  for  local  issues,  found  themselves 
at  odds  with  the  British  governors. 

In  the  colonies  the  forces  most  directly  arranged  behind  British  nation- 
alism tended,  thus,  to  find  themselves  opposed  by  the  colonial  cities.  It 
was  normal  for  Tories  in  the  colonies  to  use  Enghsh  patriotism  as  a  weapon 
in  their  cause.  Nationalism  of  this  sort  tended  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  cities  and  formed  the  anchorage  for  a  subversive,  strictly 
American  nationalism.  In  no  little  measure  the  American  Revolution  was 
a  conflict  between  the  American  cities  and  British  nationalism.  The  win- 
ning of  the  Revolution  reversed  this.  In  America  the  urban  groups  now  had 
a  nationalism  far  less  uncontested  than  the  British  merchant  classes  ever 
had.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  national 
period  the  various  groups  in  the  United  States  looked  to  the  federal 
government  for  a  solution  of  their  problems  much  more  frequently  than 
was  true  in  most  older  nations.  Every  time  Americans  sought  a  national 
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rather  than  a  civic  solution  to  their  problems,  they  weakened  their  cities 
the  more. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  altered  the  relation  between  country  and  city 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  United  States.  Its  consequences  became 
climactic  in  the  last  20  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  Between  1880  and 
1890  Prussia  added  2,000,000  population  to  her  cities.  In  the  same  decade 
the  rural  areas  lost  500,000  in  population,  while  her  urban  centers  gained 
over  1,000,000.  The  rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  declined  over 
200,000,  while  the  cities  increased  by  750,000.  By  1890  London  and  Paris 
had  doubled  their  1850  populations.  The  developments  were  no  less  dra- 
matic in  the  United  States. 

United  States  Population,  Showing  Per  Cent  Urban,  Selected  Years,  1790-1950 

Population  Per  Cent 

Year  (In  millions)  Urban 

1790 3.9  5.1 

1860 31.4  19.8 

1900 75.9  39.8 

1950 150.7  64.0 

Source:    Statistical  Abstract  of  the   United   States    (Washing- 
ton). U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   (1953),  Tables  2,  101,  102. 

In  1860  there  were  392  towns  with  populations  of  2,500  or  over.  In  1950 
there  were  4,023.  In  1860  there  was  not  a  single  city  in  the  United  States 
of  over  1,000,000  population;  in  1950  there  were  five.  In  1950  the  urban 
population  in  six  states  was  over  75  per  cent;  at  the  same  time  there  were 
only  four  states  with  an  urban  population  of  less  than  35  per  cent.^ 

American  urban  development  was  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cities  were  established  after  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion was  well  under  way.  This  meant  that  in  the  United  States  the  in- 
dustrial city  appears  in  relatively  pure  form.  In  western  Europe  there 
were  many  older  cities  which  as  going  concerns  could  at  least  try  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  consequences  of  unrestrained  industrialism,  but  in 
America  this  condition  was  largely  absent.  Furthermore,  after  the  colonial 
period  no  tension  was  felt  between  the  cities  and  the  national  government. 
In  fact,  a  large  number  of  American  cities  were  set  up  with  governmental 
structures  modeled  after  that  of  the  federal  government. 

Industrialization  brought  immigrants  by  the  millions  to  the  cities;  by 
1890  one  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the  cities  was  foreign-bom.  The 
problems  of  housing,  transportation,  communication,  water  supply,  and 
garbage  and  sewage  disposal  reached  fantastic  proportions.  The  building 

1  For  a  review  of  the  historical  statistics  on  the  industrial  city,  see  Adna  F.  Weber, 
The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Columbia  University  Studies  (New 
York,  Columbia  University,  1899). 
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of  shanties  was  followed  by  an  era  of  dressed-up  slums.  With  fatal  reg- 
ularity the  work  of  the  building  reformers  of  one  decade,  became  the 
slums  of  the  next.  Street  paving  with  cobblestones  was  followed  by  epochs 
of  paving  with  granite  and  wooden  blocks,  brick,  asphalt,  or  concrete. 
Since  the  growth  of  the  cities  inevitably  made  the  rivers  on  which  many  of 
them  were  built  major  obstacles  to  expansion,  the  time  soon  came  when 
an  era  of  bridge  building  was  opened.  The  Brooklyn  and  Washington 
bridges  in  New  York,  the  Seventh  Street  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Allegheny  River,  the  cantilever  bridge  built  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
over  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  suspension  bridge  built  by  the  city  of 
Riclimond  over  the  Ohio  were  major  feats.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
traffic  problem  was  worse  by  the  time  the  bridges  were  completed  than  it 
had  been  before  the  bridges  were  built.  This  was  almost  inevitable,  for  the 
presence  of  a  bridge  made  a  new  level  of  crowding  possible. 

In  transportation,  horse  cars  and  cabs  were  followed  by  elevated  rail- 
ways, cable  cars,  street  cars,  and  bus  systems.  The  epoch  of  city  tunnels 
began  and  still  continues.  In  communications  the  pressures  led  to  the 
improvement  of  the  postal  system  and  the  development  of  tlie  telegraph 
and  the  telephone.  Improved  lighting  and  heating  were  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  water  gas  and  the  dynamo.  The  problem  of  waste 
elimination  led  to  the  building  of  pubUc  underground  conduits  to  convey 
sewage  to  nearby  bodies  of  water,  creating  a  new  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion. The  need  for  adequate  water  supplies  led  to  the  increased  building 
of  water  systems.  In  the  1870's  over  600  cities  had  public  water  systems. 
A  series  of  major  civic  fires  dramatized  the  dangers  to  life  and  property 
from  inadequate  building  materials  and  building  supervision  and  insuf- 
ficient fire  protection.^ 

The  vast  needs  of  the  cities  for  asphalt,  stone,  glass,  wood,  concrete,  and 
steel  offered  great  opportunities  for  business  and  profit.  The  more  the 
people  were  concentrated  into  small  space,  the  greater  the  pressure  for 
new  devices  for  utilizing  space.  In  almost  every  aspect  of  communication, 
transportation,  and  housing,  hardly  had  one  expedient  proved  its  efficiency 
when  it  invited  further  concentration  of  people  that  taxed  tliis  same 
efficiency.  Every  old  structure  torn  down  added  the  expense  of  demoHtion 
to  the  cost  of  the  new  and  maximized  once  again  the  need  of  a  more  in- 
tensified use  of  space.  Hence  concentration  of  people  bred  concentration 
in  a  rising  spiral  of  cost  and  congestion. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  community  control  grew  to  fantastic  pro- 
portions. In  1940,  for  example,  the  population  of  Chicago  reached  3,500,- 
000  with  an  additional  1,500,000  in  metropolitan  Chicago.  This  city  has 
crowded  an  amazing  variety  of  races  and  nationahties  into  a  comparatively 

2  For  a  detailed  review  of  the  problems  of  the  nineteenth-century  city  in  tlie  United 
States,  see  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Rise  of  the  City  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1933). 
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small  space.  It  is  the  sixth  largest  German  city,  the  second  largest  Bohe- 
mian city,  the  second  largest  Swedish  city,  the  second  largest  Norwegian 
city,  and  the  second  largest  Polish  city  in  the  world.  Without  accounting 
for  the  first  and  second  generations,  its  foreign-bom  populations  com- 
prise 119,000  Poles,  83,000  Germans,  66,900  Russians,  64,400  Italians,  46,- 
000  Swedes,  40,000  Irish,  33,000  Czechs,  26,000  Austrians,  and  13,000 
Greeks.  It  covers  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles  and  dominates  an  area 
three  times  its  size.  By  1950  Chicago  had  gi-own  to  3,620,962  with  an  addi- 
tional milHon  and  a  half  in  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 

All  the  forces  of  nationalism  and  capitalism  were  meanwhile  at  work  to 
weaken  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  fend  for  itself.  The  industrial  city  lost 
the  properties  of  the  earlier  city  of  maintaining  itself  as  a  semisovereign 
body  in  a  wider  environment  and  defending  itself  with  its  own  armies  be- 
hind its  own  fortifications.  Furthermore,  it  lost  most  of  the  political  powers 
that  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  to  administer  effectively  the  forces  that 
may  appear  within  it.  Finally,  its  vast  industries  came  to  supply  not  only 
the  markets  of  the  city,  but  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  industrial  city  was  faced  with  unprecedented  problems  and 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  wealth  at  a  time  when  its  pohtical  struc- 
ture had  been  greatly  weakened.  In  the  case  of  many  American  cities,  the 
city  itself  was  first  established  in  the  industrial  era;  there  was  no  previous 
urban  community  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  industiialism.  To  make  things 
doubly  complicated,  many  American  cities  were  modeled  in  their  adminis- 
trative and  political  structure  on  the  federal  government.  Since  the  federal 
government  structiu'e  was  designed  originally  to  diffuse  rather  than  to 
centralize  power  and  responsibility,  this  meant  that  the  American  city  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  further  weakened  in  the  face  of  its  other 
problems.  This  led  to  a  situation  described  by  Allen :^ 

Ironically,  while  our  victorious  armies  are  imposing  democracy  on  millions  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  local  government  here  at  home  is  a  reeking  shambles 
of  corruption,  incompetence,  waste,  and  misrule.  There  was  scarcely  a  city  in 
Nazi  Germany  or  Jingoist  Japan  that  was  not  managed  more  eflSciently  and 
intelligently  than  comparable  communities  in  the  United  States. 

When  Lincoln  Steffens  became  managing  editor  of  McClures  Magazine 
in  1902,  he  went  into  the  field  to  study  and  report  the  corruption  of 
American  municipal  government.  His  articles  were  collected  in  a  book 
entitled  The  Shame  of  the  Cities,  first  published  in  1904.  Steffens  reported 
that  there  were  two  major  current  explanations  for  the  corruption  of  the 
cities:  (1)  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  Irish,  particularly  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  (2)  that  it  was  due  to  the  failure  to  operate  government  as  a  business. 
However,  Steffens  insisted  that  to  blame  the  Irish  Catholics  for  civic 
corruption  was  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  facts.  "The  first  city  I  went  to  was 

3  Robert  S.  Allen,  Our  Fair  City  (New  York,  Vanguard  Press,  1947),  p.  3. 
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St.  Louis,  a  German  city.  The  next  was  Minneapolis,  a  Scandinavian  city 
with  a  leadership  of  New  Englanders.  Then  came  Pittsburgh,  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian." ^  In  view  of  the  civic  corruption  Steffens  found  in  these  places, 
he  argued  that  one  could  not  blame  civic  failures  on  the  Irish. 

SteflFens  was  even  more  cynical  about  the  proposition  that  the  govern- 
ment needed  to  be  run  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  This  was,  he  thought, 
just  the  trouble  with  it.^ 

Another  such  conceit  of  our  egotism  is  that  which  deplores  our  politics  and  lauds 
our  business.  This  is  the  wall  of  the  typical  American  citizen.  Now,  the  typical 
American  citizen  is  the  business  man.  The  typical  business  man  is  a  bad  citizen; 
he  is  busy.  If  he  is  a  "big  business  man"  and  very  busy,  he  does  not  neglect,  he 
is  busy  with  politics,  oh,  very  busy  and  very  business-like.  I  found  him  buying 
boodlers  in  St.  Louis,  defending  grafters  in  Minneapolis,  originating  corruption 
in  Pittsburgh,  sharing  with  bosses  in  Philadelphia,  deploring  reform  in  Chicago, 
and  beating  good  government  with  corruption  funds  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
self-righteous  fraud,  this  big  business  man.  He  is  the  chief  somce  of  corruption. 

In  StefiFens'  opinion,  the  corruption  of  American  cities  arose  from  the 
extension  of  the  spirit  of  business  into  politics  and  the  comparative  failure 
of  an  adequate  political  spirit  to  develop.^  He  could  see  no  answer  to  civic 
corruption  other  than  a  change  of  heart. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  pull  that  gets  your  wife  into  society 
or  for  your  book  a  favorable  review,  and  that  which  gets  a  heeler  into  office,  a 
thief  out  of  jail,  and  a  rich  man's  son  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation. 
.  .  .  The  boss  is  not  a  political,  he  is  an  American  institution,  the  product  of 
a  freed  people  that  have  not  the  spirit  to  be  freed. 

Steffens  began  a  decade  of  muckraking  wliich  shocked  the  public  con- 
science. However,  in  studying  the  same  ground  fifty  years  later,  Allen 
found  there  had  been  no  change;  if  anything,  things  had  grown  worse. 
Steffens  was  a  magnificent  reporter  of  great  courage,  but  he  was  wrong  in 
at  least  two  respects.  The  boss  is  a  political  fixture  as  old  as  the  democratic 
city  and  not  a  spiritual  defect.  The  modern  political  boss  had  counterparts 
in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  More- 
over, so  long  as  institutions  remain  unchanged,  a  change  of  heart  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Allen  was  closer  to  a  sociological  explanation.  A  city,  he  ai-gued,  is  like 
an  individual,  a  product  of  its  antecedents,  its  environment,  and  its  major 
patterns.  A  city  has,  for  these  reasons,  a  kind  of  personality:  Seattle, 
Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Mempliis  are  distinct  and  different 
from  one  another.  However,  Allen  observed,  every  American  city — re- 
gardless of  its  origin,  location,  and  history — is  controlled  by  tlie  same  kind 

4  Lincoln  Steffens,  The  Shame  of  the  Cities  (New  York,  Sagamore  Press,  1957), 
p.  2. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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of  underlying  patterns.  For  example,  however  dissimilar  Philadelphia  and 
Milwaukee  are  in  size,  locale,  and  even  in  their  history  of  corruption  and 
misrule,  both  face  the  same  "stranghng  blight  of  parasitic  suburbs  and 
satellite  communities."  '^  Again,  he  pointed  out,  Birmingham  and  Denver 
diflFer  as  do  the  Deep  South  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  While 
Birmingham  is  a  steel  center  and  Denver  a  cattle  town,  both  are  satrapies 
with  every  phase  of  local  life  dominated  by  absentee  owners.  "A  banker 
in  New  York,  an  estate  in  Boston,  a  mill  ovmer  in  Pittsburgh  wield  greater 
power  over  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  distant  communities 
than  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  them."  ^ 

Sociologically,  the  American  city  presents  the  image  of  a  disintegrating 
community  unable  to  find  the  point  of  integration  from  within  its  own 
resources.  Even  the  most  general  review  of  the  varieties  of  the  American 
city  reveals  the  frequency  with  which  it  strives  to  form  into  a  complete 
community  once  again. 

MINEVILLE 

A  classic  in  American  studies  of  the  urban  community  is  Blumenthal's 
study  of  the  small  community  he  called  Mineville.^  Though  it  was  smaller 
than  the  census  definition  of  a  city,  it  had  the  properties  of  a  city  rather 
than  a  rural  community. 

Mineville  was  one  of  the  many  towns  growing  up  in  the  American  West 
in  the  wake  of  the  mineral  discoveries.  Gold  and  silver  ores  were  dis- 
covered there  in  1865.  The  first  quartz  mill  was  opened  in  1867.  The 
fortunes  of  the  town  varied  with  the  supply  of  minerals,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  state  of  the  industrial  market  on  the  other.  The  first  miU  ( 1869- 
1874)  was  a  failure.  Propects  for  the  town  brightened  with  the  mineral 
market  from  1875  to  1877.  When  the  silver  market  was  in  crisis  (1888- 
1889),  the  town  was  in  a  bad  way.  Good  periods  occurred  from  1893  to 
1899  (the  silver  boom),  1899  to  1905  (general  prosperity  in  the  country), 
1917-1919  (World  War  I  and  the  manganese  market),  1920  to  1923  (with 
the  use  of  manganese  in  dry  batteries  and  the  radio),  1926  to  1928  (indus- 
trial prosperity),  and  1929-1930  (new  ore  discoveries).  The  population 
grew  from  59  in  1870  to  1,050  in  1900;  it  dropped  to  995  in  1900  and  rose  to 
1,724  in  1920.  In  1930  there  were  1,410  persons  in  MineviUe.  Its  population 
composition  was  urban:  it  had  15  per  cent  foreign-born  people  with  over 
10  nationalities  represented.  Only  the  57  Italians  and  47  Serbians  formed 
well-knit  groups;  the  hundred  odd  Swedes  and  Finns  did  not. 

■^  Allen,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

^  Albert  Blumenthal,  Small  Town  Stuff  ( Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1932). 
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The  Economy 

The  economy  centered  in  mining,  with  secondary  importance  attaching 
to  trade.  From  surrounding  rural  areas  hay,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  dairy  products,  poultry,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  exported 
through  the  town.  The  majority  of  the  townsmen  lived  a  "hand  to  mouth" 
existence.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  a  family  of  four  lived  on  an  average 
of  $100  a  montli.  The  periodic  character  of  mining  with  recurrent  unem- 
ployment was  a  major  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  town. 

Business  competition  was  keen,  failure  frequent.  Of  the  four  original 
coal  concerns,  two  failed.  Of  the  two  banks,  one  failed  for  financial 
reasons;  lack  of  confidence  brought  the  other  down  within  six  months. 
The  major  problem  of  the  business  groups  was  credit.  Business  depended 
on  personal  relations.  It  was  necessary  for  credit  to  be  extended,  but  there 
was  a  possibihty  of  extending  it  too  far — the  person  might  skip  the 
country.  If  the  businessman  were  tactless,  he  might  lose  a  customer.  The 
web  of  personal  relations,  moreover,  was  too  closely  woven  for  die  busi- 
nessmen to  establish  a  credit  association. 


Politics 

The  town  showed  the  urban  political  pattern.  In  national  pohtics  the 
town  voted  Democratic,  the  countryside  Republican.  In  local  politics  the 
elections  depended  on  personal  friendship  and  considerations  important  to 
small  circles,  such  as  whether  the  candidate  needed  a  job.  Candidates  in 
city  elections  were  selected  by  a  caucus;  elections  were  held  two  weeks 
later.  There  was  no  direct  campaigning,  no  posters  or  speeches.  The  in- 
formal factions,  however,  worked  ardently  for  the  only  elected  officials: 
a  city  treasurer,  a  mayor,  and  six  alderaien.  In  1930  the  very  competent 
city  treasurer  was  thrown  out  of  office  because  his  opponent  needed  a  job. 
The  typical  officeholder  enjoyed  two  terms;  regardless  of  how  poor  a  man 
might  be  at  the  task,  according  to  local  lore  he  deserved  another  chance. 
If  he  succeeded,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  he  wanted  to  hold 
office  forever. 

Religion 

There  were  four  main  religions  in  Mineville:  Methodist  (318),  Roman 
Cathohc  (259),  Presbyterian  (191),  and  Lutheran  (107).  Only  at  the 
Catliolic  church  was  attendance  very  high.  The  Methodist  congregations 
averaged  18  at  the  morning  services  and  27  at  tlie  evening;  there  were 
often  only  eight  to  twelve  persons  at  a  service.  Church  organizations  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  women  and  girls.  It  was  recognized  that  church 
attendance  was  a  problem. 
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The  Family 

The  family  was  important  in  Mineville,  for  individuals  were  estimated 
in  terms  of  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  The  two  largest  families 
held  the  oflBces  of  mayor,  city  treasurer,  sheri£F,  county  treasurer,  clerk  of 
the  court,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  coroner,  one  member  of  the 
grade  school  board,  three  members  of  the  high  school  board,  one  teacher 
in  high  school,  and  three  teachers  in  grade  school.  The  family  was  tradi- 
tionalistic  in  the  sense  that  not  one  woman  in  twenty  was  able  to  con- 
tribute to  family  support  other  than  by  keeping  chickens.  The  family  was 
urban  in  its  declining  size:  of  the  300  families,  73  had  no  children,  72  had 
one,  70  had  two,  and  40  had  three. 

Social  Control 

Informal  social  controls  dominated  community  life.  Gossip  was  constant, 
and  there  was  a  relatively  complete  stock  of  information  about  everyone. 
Anything  new  became  known  to  everyone  in  town  in  about  30  minutes. 
People  were  terrified  by  gossip,  but  the  best  way  to  be  gossiped  about  was 
to  resist  the  process;  curiosity  was  whetted  by  the  challenge. 

The  formal  controls  were  modified  by  the  informal.  The  policeman  was 
unable  to  arrest  anyone;  after  all,  any  persons  suspected  of  anything  were 
his  close  friends!  His  activities  were  confined  to  arresting  drunks  on  Satur- 
day night  and  releasing  them  in  time  for  church  Sunday  morning.  Even- 
tually the  city  council  decided  that  it  was  senseless  to  pay  a  policeman 
who  did  not  apprehend  any  criminals.  The  policeman  avoided  being  fired 
for  months  by  faithfully  attending  every  city  council  meeting.  In  despera- 
tion the  mayor  called  a  secret  emergency  session  and  eliminated  the  job. 
At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  enforcement  was  efficiently  performed  by  the 
sheriflF  (an  ex-bootlegger).  During  prohibition  there  was  a  local  con- 
spiracy against  federal  law  enforcement  agents.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  town  were  bootleggers;  one  even  continued  to  operate  his 
business  from  jail. 

Always  in  the  background  of  the  life  of  Mineville  were  two  great  inter- 
state corporations — a  mining  concern  and  a  power  company  with  inter- 
locking directorates.  When,  in  1930,  a  petition  was  circulated  to  initiate 
a  popular  vote  on  workmen's  compensation,  the  required  signers  were 
easily  secured,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  mining  corporation  a  state- 
wide withdrawal  was  circulated,  and  the  workers  had  to  remove  their 
names.  Because  of  the  power  of  these  two  corporations,  labor  unions  were 
impossible  in  Mineville,  and  if  a  man  once  had  trouble  with  one  employer, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  secure  a  job  with  the  other. 
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BURLINGTON,    VERMONT 

The  intermediate-sized  city  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  city  was  intensively  studied  in  the  1930's  by 
Elin  Anderson. ^°  With  a  population  of  25,000  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
Burlington  has  remained  the  largest  city  of  the  state.  It  was  originally 
an  industrial  center,  though  its  significance  was  lost  with  the  decline 
in  importance  of  western  water  routes,  the  westward  movement  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  rise  of  the  automobile,  which  destroyed  many  small  centers 
and  made  possible  the  increased  commercial  importance  of  large  centers. 

The  first  settlers  appeared  in  the  area  in  1763  and  built  up  the  lumber 
trade.  By  1812  many  French  Canadians  had  settled  there.  In  1849  the  Irish 
came  with  the  railroads;  between  1860  and  1875  (the  lumber  and  in- 
dustrial boom)  many  immigrants  came  to  build  up  the  labor  supply.  By 
1875  enough  Jews  had  arrived  to  support  a  synagogue.  In  1890  the  Italians 
came  to  dig  sewers  and  build  roads.  The  French  Canadians  continued  to 
slip  across  the  border  to  work  in  the  textile  mills. 

The  old  Americans  set  up  the  town  government  in  1764  and  the  public 
schools  and  the  university  in  1791.  Later,  their  descendants  formed  the 
upper  echelon  around  which  other  activities  and  groups  were  formed. 
At  the  time  of  the  study  about  12  per  cent  of  the  population  was  foreign- 
bom;  over  27  per  cent  was  of  mixed  parentage.  There  were,  in  aU,  29 
nationalities  in  Burlington,  and  old  Yankees  and  kindred  stocks  formed 
about  34  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  strata  of  Burlington  formed  into  three  groups — workers 
(in  the  factories,  warehouses,  and  lumber  yards),  businessmen  (on  the 
streets  and  in  the  offices  halfway  up  the  hill),  and  professional  men  and 
university  professors.  Anderson  observed  that  even  the  things  these  groups 
worried  about  differed:  the  workers  worried  about  whether  the  job  would 
hold  out  and  how  to  pay  the  bills  in  tlie  slack  period;  the  clerks  worried 
about  paying  insurance  premiums,  or  money  for  next  summer's  trip,  or 
trading  in  the  car;  and  the  professional  men  worried  about  how  to  stretch 
their  salaries  over  the  required  scale  of  living,  to  send  the  children  to 
summer  camp  or  to  dancing  class,  or  to  send  the  boy  to  Yale  or  Harvard. 

One  of  the  properties  of  the  economic  life  of  Burlington  was  the  system 
of  ethnic  divisions  flowing  through  it.  The  French  Canadians  were  identi- 
fied with  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  the  Poles  with  the  iron  foundries, 
and  the  Italians  with  road  building  and  ditch  digging.  French  Canadians 
accounted  for  80  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  laborers  in  the  mills  and 

i<>Elin  L.  Anderson,  We  Americans  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1937). 
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factories,  36  of  the  39  barbers,  7  of  the  20  bakers,  and  32  of  the  117  grocers 
in  the  town.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  old  Americans  dominated 
the  professions;  they  included  32  of  the  60  doctors  and  31  of  the  34  law- 
yers. The  Irish  were  economically  mobile,  leaving  the  ranks  of  laborer  to 
become  conductors  and  officials.  From  the  first  to  the  second  generation, 
the  number  of  Irish  in  domestic  service  dropped  from  29  per  cent  to  13 
per  cent,  while  the  number  in  skilled  trades  rose  from  7  per  cent  to  22  per 
cent. 

The  Jews  made  the  most  rapid  advance  from  the  first  to  the  second 
generation.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  they  dropped 
from  29  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  and  in  the  professions  they  rose  from  7  per 
cent  to  14  per  cent. 

There  were  eight  labor  unions  in  Burlington  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
but  they  were  rather  weak.  When  a  strike  was  called  in  1934,  it  was  seven 
days  before  the  fact  was  noted — on  page  9  of  the  newspaper!  Eventually 
the  strike  was  broken  when  the  mayor  threatened  to  withdraw  city  relief 
funds  for  the  workers. 

Politics 

Pohtically,  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  run  by  the  old  Americans,  was 
a  national  Republican  institution.  It  tended  to  lump  Fascism  and  Com- 
munism, and  to  accuse  the  Democrats  of  being  both.  The  workers  ( largely 
Democrats)  of  Burlington  were  in  fact  very  conservative.  They  did  not 
question  the  right  of  an  employer  to  make  profits,  and  tliey  were  proud 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Communists  in  their  ranks.  Nationally,  the 
paper  lined  up  on  a  strong  states'  rights  position  with  regard  to  the  federal 
government. 

Local  politics  championed  by  the  Irish  were  Democratic.  While  there 
were  no  major  political  bosses  as  such,  a  number  of  influential  persons 
controlled  the  votes  in  blocks,  some  on  a  purely  mercenary  basis.  The  boss 
was  present,  but  not  as  a  recognized  fact.  After  1903,  when  the  Irish  elec- 
ted their  first  mayor,  there  were  a  number  of  Democratic  mayors.  Usually 
the  core  of  civic  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  old  Americans,  though 
the  numbers  of  Democratic  officials  tended  to  increase. 

Religion 

The  sect  divisions  in  Burlington  tended  to  decline  in  importance,  leav- 
ing three  main  divisions:  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jewish.  The 
churches  within  these  broad  divisions  were  responsive  to  the  claims  of 
social  class.  Among  the  Protestant  churches  one  appealed  to  the  working 
class,  another  to  the  business  class,  a  third  to  the  professional  people  and 
professors.  The  three  synagogues  in  Burlington  grew  up  because  of  per- 
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sonal  factions  in  the  Orthodox  group.  The  Catholic  church,  too,  showed 
a  tendency  to  stratify;  the  Irish  Cathohc  church  ranked  above  the  French 
Canadian.  A  strong  tendency  toward  a  decline  of  church  attendance  was 
evident  in  all  groups,  but  was  least  striking  among  the  Catholics.  Despite 
this,  religious  divisions  appeared  in  politics  and  in  the  issues  over  paro- 
chial and  public  schools. 

Family  and  Social  Life 

Family  was  important  in  Burlington  as  an  item  in  the  maze  of  cliques 
and  classes.  The  old  Americans  set  the  social  tone.  They  went  to  the  'Ijet- 
ter"  movies.  They  danced,  but  did  not  attend  the  public  dances.  When 
they  played  cards,  they  played  contract  bridge;  the  Irish  played  auction 
bridge;  the  French  Canadians  played  whist.  The  style  of  life  of  the  old 
Americans  was  one  of  studied  simplicity:  old  silver,  old  china,  old  furni- 
ture, but  of  good  quality;  small  informal  dinner  parties;  hght  impersonal 
conversations;  and  patronage  of  the  arts.  The  smart  young  married  set 
(found  at  cocktail  parties,  yacht  club  dances,  and  bridge  tables)  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  young  married  set. 

The  only  group  approaching  the  old  Americans  in  organization  was  the 
Jewish,  of  whom  80  per  cent  belonged  to  clubs.  They  also  rivaled  the  old 
Americans  in  intellectual  interests.  The  French  Canadians  were  the  least 
organized:  only  46  per  cent  of  the  men  and  39  per  cent  of  the  women  be- 
longed to  clubs.  Among  the  French  Canadians  the  old  family  dances  and 
gatherings  had  disappeared,  and  the  family  often  spent  their  evenings  in 
the  tavern.  The  Italians  had  only  one  club,  and  it  was  primarily  social. 
The  Irish  were  the  most  completely  denationalized  of  Burlington's  ethnic 
groups.  The  family  consequently,  was  generally  taken  up  into  the  classes 
and  status  groups  and  was  e£Fective  through  them. 

Social  Control 

Informal  social  controls  operated  powerfully  within  the  ranks  of  the 
particular  social  strata — particularly  within  those  strata  that  were  organ- 
ized. But  in  the  city  of  Burlington  as  a  whole  the  formal  controls  were  de- 
cisive, and  informal  controls  were  insignificant. 

MIDDLETOWN 

Middletown  and  Middletown  in  Transition  by  the  Lynds  constitute  one 
of  the  most  complete  studies  of  an  individual  city  ever  made  by  sociolo- 
gists.^^ 

Middletown,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  American  midwest,  was  originally 

11  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  Merrill  Lynd,  Middletown  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1929),  and  Middletown  in  Transition  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1937). 
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settled  by  two  streams  of  colonists — Yankees  from  New  England,  and  a 
stream  of  Southern  yeomen  who  passed  through  the  Cumberland  gap. 
With  these  early  immigrants  came  the  first  foreign-born  stocks — English, 
Irish,  and  German.  In  1885  it  was  an  agricultural  county  seat  of  6,000  per- 
sons; by  1920  it  had  topped  35,000.  In  1876  a  company  boring  for  coal 
struck  natural  gas,  though  it  was  not  recognized  as  such,  and  the  hole  was 
plugged  up.  In  1886  the  hole  was  reopened,  and  a  well  began  producing 
5,000,000  feet  daily.  By  1890  the  daily  output  of  natural  gas  was  15,000,000 
feet.  Real  estate  spiraled  in  value,  and  the  industrial  boom  was  on.  A  glass 
factory  was  established  first,  soon  followed  by  iron  mills,  a  bridge  com- 
pany, and  a  nail  works.  The  first  boom  was  engineered  by  an  Eastern  land 
syndicate  aided  by  local  boosters.  In  1891  the  Citizens'  Enterprise  Com- 
pany was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  attract  new  enterprise  to 
the  city.  Several  years  later  the  supply  of  natural  gas  suddenly  gave  out, 
but  by  that  time  the  city  had  grown  to  20,000,  and  the  foundations  of  its 
industries  had  been  laid. 

The  Economy 

At  the  time  of  the  Lynds'  first  study  of  Middletown  in  the  late  1920's, 
43  per  cent  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  making  a  living.  The  Lynds 
found  over  400  ways  of  making  a  living  in  Middletown,  including  such 
occupations  as  abstractors,  accountants,  auditors,  bank  cashiers,  book- 
keepers, core  makers,  crane  operators,  cupola  tenders,  dye  workers,  elec- 
trical engineers,  embalmers,  entomologists,  hnotypists,  riggers,  and  rivet 
makers.  The  economic  types  broke  down  into  two  divisions:  businessmen 
and  laborers.  There  were  approximately  2.5  times  as  many  laborers  as 
businessmen.  In  1920  four  out  of  five  of  the  working  population  were 
males.  There  was  a  strong  trend  toward  the  employment  of  married  wom- 
en; nearly  1,000  wives  in  the  9,000  families  of  Middletown  were  working. 

Middletown  was  fundamentally  a  multiple  industry  town.  At  the  time 
of  the  initial  study  there  was  no  single  controlling  industrial  plant.  The 
three  largest  plants  each  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  persons  on  the  pay 
roll.  Eight  others  had  from  300  to  1,000  men  in  each.  The  glass,  metal,  and 
automobile  industries  were  strongest. 

Middletown,  in  a  sense,  reversed  the  history  of  Burlington.  Whereas 
Burlington  grew  up  as  an  industrial  center  but  became  commercial  at  the 
time  the  locus  of  industry  was  moving  west  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
Middletown  was  converted  from  a  commercial  into  an  industrial  town. 
Moreover,  the  labor  force  of  Middletown  came  from  the  farms  rather  than 
immigration  from  overseas.  At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1937  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  city's  population  was  foreign-bom,  and  less  than  4  per  cent  was 
Negro.  In  1920  the  foreign-bom  came  to  only  2  per  cent,  the  Negroes 
nearly  6  per  cent. 
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One  of  the  appeals  of  the  area  for  industry  was  the  fact  that  it  had  low 
wage  scales  and  was  traditionally  antiunion.  One  of  the  city's  civic  clubs 
boasted  that  Middletown  was  an  "open  shop  town."  In  the  course  of  the 
depression  and  ferment  of  the  early  'thirties,  10  new  unions  were  organ- 
ized. Middletown,  with  900  union  members  out  of  a  total  working  popula- 
tion of  13,000,  in  1923  experienced  a  rise  of  union  membership  of  2,800. 
By  1935  this  had  dropped  to  1,000. 

Middletown's  controlling  businessmen  have  always  realized  that  such  competi- 
tive advantage  as  their  city  possesses  in  the  national  market  is  traceable  to  its 
lower  living  costs  and  to  its  ability  to  mop  up  an  "easy  labor  market"  of  corn- 
fed,  unorganized  American  workers  willing  to  work  for  relatively  low  wages, 
and  a  substantial  marginal  number  of  them  able  to  live  on  the  farm  during 
slack  periods  in  the  industrial  year.^^ 

Politics 

Whereas  in  Mineville  everyone  knew  what  was  going  on,  Burlington, 
with  a  population  of  25,000  at  the  time  of  the  study  and  with  an  old  tradi- 
tion of  good  government,  was  characterized  by  a  high  level  of  responsi- 
bility and  an  intense  level  of  interest  in  local  affairs.  The  shadowy  figure 
of  the  boss  appeared  in  the  background  of  BurHngton  politics,  but  did  not 
dominate.  In  Middletown  the  boss  appeared,  still  largely  under  cover,  but 
as  a  figure  of  increased  power.  Middletown,  with  a  population  of  38,000 
at  the  time  of  the  first  study  by  the  Lynds,  and  a  population  of  nearly 
50,000  at  the  time  of  the  second  study,  showed  increased  depersonaHzation 
of  politics  and  a  declining  level  of  voter  interest. 

The  voters,  the  Lynds  observed,  chose  between  the  persons  put  forward 
by  the  parties.  The  dominant  party  was  Republican.  "In  view  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  the  city's  business  leaders  are  Democrats,  it  is  decidedly 
'good  business'  to  be  a  Republican."  ^^ 

Politics  was  viewed  with  apathy  or  repugnance  by  many  Middletown- 
ites.  The  mayor  and  councilmen  were  not  dominant  figures.  In  1925  tlie 
mayor  received  $3,000  in  salary,  a  sum  which  could  not  tempt  a  weU-to-do 
businessman.  The  city  judge  received  $2,100,  the  city  attorney  $3,000.  The 
Lynds  quoted  a  leading  citizen  to  this  effect:  "Our  politics  smell  to  heaven. 
Elections  are  dirty  and  unscrupulous,  and  our  better  citizens  mostly  don't 
dare  mix  in  them."  ^^  The  Lynds  attributed  to  the  low  salaries  of  oflBcials 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  in  Middletown  laws  were  made, 
streets  were  paved,  and  schools  were  built  and  operated  by  officials  of  low 
caliber.  "Unless  his  particular  interests  are  interferred  with,  a  Middletown 
citizen  does  not  concern  himself  greatly  about  these  things."  ^^ 

12  Lynd,  Middletown,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

13  Ibid.  p.  415. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  422. 
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In  their  1935  study  the  Lynds  found  the  situation,  if  anything,  worse. ^^ 

Ordinarily  the  machinery  controlling  Middletown's  office  of  mayor,  hke  the 
rest  of  its  governmental  machinery,  operates  behind  the  scenes,  with  only  a 
chronic  rumble  of  minor  protest  in  the  open.  But  the  mechanisms  of  control 
come  somewhat  more  into  the  open  in  an  occasional  brawling  civic  scene  when 
the  controls  have  slipped  momentarily  and  a  maverick  candidate  rides  into 
power. 

Religion 

When  they  first  made  their  study,  the  Lynds  noted  that  there  were  42 
churches  in  Middletown  with  congregations  ranging  from  a  couple  of 
dozen  to  2,000.  There  were  27  different  denominations  (five  Methodist, 
five  Christian,  four  United  Brethren,  two  Baptist,  and  two  Lutheran ) .  The 
major  division  was  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants;  there  were 
fifteen  Protestants  to  one  Catholic. 

Traditional  religious  forms  were  reported  to  be  melting  away.  The 
Quaker  church  had  so  far  forgotten  its  historic  traditions  as  to  use  a  popu- 
lar book  of  sacred  songs.  Differences  between  the  sects  emerged  clearly 
only  when  a  movement  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  temporarily  exalted  one 
group  over  the  others.  While  church  attendance  and  the  topics  of  church 
sermons  remained  traditional,  the  home  had  largely  ceased  to  be  a  place 
for  religious  activities.  Bible  reading  by  the  assembled  family  and  the 
daily  prayers  were  largely  absent.  "Like  art  and  music,  reHgious  observ- 
ances appear  to  be  a  less  spontaneous  and  pervasive  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city  today,  while  at  the  same  time  this  condition  is  being  met  by  more 
organized,  directed  effort  to  foster  and  diffuse  these  values."  ^^ 

At  the  time  of  their  follow-up  study  the  Lynds  reported  that  the  religion 
of  Middletown  remained  a  traditional  sphere  in  a  sea  of  change.  The 
changes  observable  in  Burlington,  however,  were  also  manifest  here.  Class 
lines  divided  the  churches.  There  was  a  falling  away  of  church  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  the  young  people.  The  changes  were  most 
drastic  in  the  churches  attended  by  business  and  professional  people.^^ 

The  churches  recognized  that  the  crisis  was  growing  and  that  they  were 
torn  by  conflicts  over  their  function.  "Middletown's  churches  appear  to  be 
forever  bartering  the  opportunity  for  leadership  in  the  area  of  change  for 
the  right  to  continue  a  shadowy  leadership  in  the  Changeless,  as  the 
church  defines  the  latter."  ^^  At  the  same  time  religion  was  reported  to  be 
merging  with  the  dominant  business  pattern.^^ 

1^  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition,  op.  cit.,  p.  322. 

1'^  Lynd,  Middletown,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 

18  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  311. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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On  almost  every  issue  where  controversy  waxes  hot  in  Middletown's  current 
world,  the  local  churches  take  over  the  causes  and  symbols  of  the  local  bus- 
iness control  group.  Outstanding  is  the  almost  complete  merging  of  the  two 
areas  of  religion  and  patriotism. 

Family  and  Social  Class 

The  general  patterns  manifested  in  the  family  reflected  a  combination 
of  Midwest  and  general  urban  trends.  The  family  aspired  toward  home 
ownership.  A  large  proportion  of  the  families  owned  their  own  homes.  The 
family  was  growing  smaller,  more  democratic,  less  able  to  care  for  depend- 
ent members.  Though  somewhat  slower  than  the  general  urban  trend,  the 
birth  rate  in  Middletown  was  declining.  Divorce  and  broken  homes  were 
more  frequent.  The  family  was  socially  effective  only  through  class. 

At  the  top  of  Middletown  society  was  an  industrial  elite.  Specifically, 
they  consisted  of  wealthy  local  manufacturers,  bankers,  local  head  man- 
agers of  national  corporations,  and  a  few  well-to-do  dependents,  including 
two  outstanding  lawyers.  Below  this  group  was  a  larger  but  relatively 
small  group  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  professional  men,  and  better 
paid  dependents.  Below  the  two  upper  groups  was  a  stratum  of  minor  em- 
ployees, professional  people,  small  retailers  and  entrepreneurs,  clerks, 
salesmen,  and  civil  servants.  Close  to  this  tliird  group  was  a  higher  echelon 
of  labor:  foremen,  tradesmen,  craftsmen  of  long  standing,  skilled  machin- 
ists. The  fifth  level  comprised  the  working  class  of  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled persons,  including  machine  operators,  truckers,  and  laborers.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  a  lower  stratum  of  "poor  whites"  from  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  the  West  Virginia  mountains,  living  in  ramshackle,  unpainted  cot- 
tages. 

The  higher  up  these  strata  one  moved,  the  greater  the  concentration  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  power. 

CHICAGO 

In  1830  Chicago  was  an  unincorporated  village  on  a  mud  flat.  It  grew 
to  a  population  of  3,620,962  in  1950,  with  an  additional  1,500,000  in  the 
suiTOunding  metropolitan  area.  In  1950  tliere  were  78,500  births  and  79,- 
000  deaths. 

Chicago  was  discovered  by  Marquette  in  1673.  Sieur  de  La  Salle  built  a 
trading  post  on  the  site  in  1679.  The  trading  colony  continued  to  giow, 
and  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  built  in  1803,  became  the  site  of  an  Indian 
massacre  in  1812.  By  1815  resettlement  began  once  again.  By  1818  there 
were  45,000  inhabitants  in  the  area,  and  they  applied  for  statehood. 

In  1833  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  When  tlie  wolf  packs  came 
too  close,  the  townspeople  went  out  to  hunt  them.  A  bear  was  killed  close 
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to  the  town  in  1833.  This  frontier  situation,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In 
1835,  a  total  of  250  sailing  boats  put  in  at  Chicago,  and  immigrants  came 
in  such  numbers  that  they  had  to  sleep  on  floors.  Flour  sold  at  $20  a  barrel. 
In  1836  work  was  begun  on  the  canal.  By  1850,  with  a  population  of  23,- 
269,  Chicago  had  6,100  Irish,  5,100  Germans,  1,883  Welsh  and  English, 
610  Scottish,  and  2,040  persons  of  south  European  stock. 

In  1848  the  canal  was  opened,  earning  $80,000  the  first  year.  Within 
two  years  the  New  Orleans  trade  began  to  decline.  In  1848  the  telegraph 
was  established  in  the  city.  In  the  same  year  the  first  locomotive  to  ti'avel 
along  the  track  from  Chicago  to  Galena  was  imported.  At  the  same  time 
the  task  of  raising  the  level  of  the  streets  was  begun.  George  M.  Pullman 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  career  with  his  plan  for  raising  the  Tremont 
Hotel. 

In  the  1850's  Chicago  experienced  its  first  ethnic  and  racial  troubles  with 
support  of  the  Know  Nothings.  It  was  beginning  to  breed  its  own  criminals. 
The  city  was  also  the  locale  for  the  foundation  of  the  legal  and  political 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  political  fortunes  were  vigorously  pro- 
moted by  Joseph  Medill,  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  period  after  the  Civil  War,  Chicago's  leadership  in  the  stockyard 
industry  was  soon  secured.  In  1864  pioneer  dealers  combined  with  the 
railroads  to  build  the  Union  Stockyards,  centering  the  industry  and  mak- 
ing efficient  deliveries  possible.  The  meat  packing  industry  flourished,  and 
by-products  were  developed  with  an  efiiciency  that  provoked  the  saying, 
"They  used  everything  but  the  squeal."  During  the  Civil  War,  Nils  Morris, 
a  pioneer  packer,  obtained  a  contract  for  provisioning  the  Northern  troops; 
it  was  a  great  boon  to  the  packing  industry.  When  the  famous  drives  of 
cattle  began  from  the  Southwest,  sometimes  with  250,000  animals  in  a 
herd,  Chicago  received  the  beef  it  wanted. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  a  new  series  of  industries  came  to 
Chicago.  Pullman  bought  two  old  cars  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road and  fitted  them  out  with  upper  berths.  In  1864  the  Pullman  car  in- 
dustry was  launched.  The  Lake  Superior  region  was  rich  in  iron  and  cop- 
per, and  Illinois  had  huge  coal  reserves.  ( By  1939  only  2  per  cent  of  Illinois 
coal  mines  had  been  tapped.)  There  was  a  rapid  development  of  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  a  belated  build-up  of  manufacturing.  Chicago 
also  led  the  way  in  the  development  of  the  mail  order  business,  and  the 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogues  soon  became  univers- 
ally known  throughout  the  vast  interior  of  the  nation.  The  drift  toward 
unionism  was  early  and  fairly  general  in  Chicago. 

In  1871  Chicago  experienced  one  of  the  most  dramatic  city  fires;  it  killed 
250  persons,  rendered  28,000  people  homeless,  and  destroyed  17,000  build- 
ings with  a  property  loss  of  $200,000,000.  The  fire  opened  the  way  for  new 
developments  in  urban  architecture  with  John  Wellborn  Root's  floating 
foundation  and  Adler  and  Sullivan's  system  of  cassions.  The  city  became 
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the  home  of  the  steel-skeletoned  skyscraper.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  gangland  murders,  such  as  the  Valentine's  Day 
"massacre"  in  which  seven  gangsters  were  lined  up  in  a  garage  and  killed 
with  machine  gun  fire.  Chicago  was  the  seat  of  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  urban  frauds — the  Insull  empire  which  at  its  height  had  1,718,000  cus- 
tomers, employed  32,000  men,  with  600,000  security  holders,  and  manning 
324  steam  plants  and  44,500  miles  of  transmission  wire.  There  are  few 
phenomena  of  the  contemporary  city  without  dramatic  manifestations  in 
Chicago.2^ 

The  Economy 

The  economy  of  Chicago  is  too  complex  to  characterize  except  in  sta- 
tistical terms.  At  the  time  of  Perry's  study,  bank  clearings  ran  over  $45,- 
000,000  a  year.  There  were  nearly  12,000  wholesale  establisliments  doing 
$15,000,000,000  in  sales  and  having  pay  rolls  of  more  than  $340,000,000. 
There  were  over  63,000  retail  stores  in  Chicago,  doing  more  than  $6,000,- 
000,000  in  sales.  Chicago's  10,000  factories  had  an  output  second  only  to 
New  York  ( the  value  of  the  product  was  around  $5,500,000,000 ) .  It  proc- 
essed much  of  the  nation's  rolling  mill  and  steel  products.^^ 

Chicago  has  remained  the  world's  greatest  meat  packing  center.  In  1940 
the  total  for  all  livestock  processed  was  over  9,000,000  head.  Also  the 
country's  greatest  transportation  center,  there  are  7,850  miles  of  raihoad 
track  in  the  Chicago  industrial  area.  This  is  a  greater  mileage  than  the 
total  of  39  of  the  48  states.  At  the  time  of  Hayes's  study,  it  had  more  air 
lines  than  any  other  city.  Eight  lines  connected  Chicago  directly  with 
every  major  city  on  the  continent.  Arrivals  and  departures  averaged  more 
than  140  a  day.  There  was  a  traffic  of  35  million  tons  in  the  Chicago  harbor, 
and  7  million  tons  on  the  Illinois  waterway.^^ 

In  his  1929  study,  Merriam  observed  that  as  in  other  cities  Cliicago's 
business  was  the  most  effectively  organized  of  its  elements.^^  He  fmtlier 
stated  that  when  they  cared  to  act  unitedly,  the  business  groups  were  the 
real  masters  of  Chicago,  the  basic  powers  being  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, the  Commercial  Club,  the  Commonwealth  Club,  tlie  Cliicago  and 
Cook  County  real  estate  boards,  the  organization  of  department  stores,  tlie 
manufacturers,  the  bankers,  and  the  Industrial  Club.  Tlirough  news- 
papers, campaign  funds,  propaganda,  services  of  political  leaders  and 
bosses,  they  were  able  to  do  nearly  anything  they  pleased.  To  MeiTiam's 
mind  the  heart  of  the  city's  problem  was  found  in  tlie  fact  that  tliis  most 

21  See  Dorsha  B.  Hayes,  Chicago:  Crossroads  of  American  Enterprise  (New  York, 
Julian  Messner,  1944). 

22  See  George  Sessions  Perry,  Cities  of  America  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1946). 

23  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  289-329. 

24  Charles  Edward  Merriani,  Chicago  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1929),  pp.  108  fiF. 
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powerful  group  shifted  responsibility  for  government  onto  the  politicians, 
separating  power  and  responsibility.^'^ 

Merriam's  study  showed  that  labor  was  weak  in  comparison  to  business 
but  pointed  out  that  Chicago  was  often  characterized  as  a  union  town.^^ 
In  1929,  at  a  time  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  American  labor,  Mer- 
riam  estimated  Chicago's  labor  membership  at  500,000.  Pierce  maintained 
that  in  its  Hnk  with  labor  the  Roman  Cathohc  Chiurch  in  Chicago  was  a 
great  progressive  influence.^^  The  two  papal  encyclicals,  Rerum  Novarum 
and  Quadragesimo  Anno,  were  taken  seriously  by  Cardinal  Mundelein 
and  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil.  In  most  labor  disputes  in  Chicago  Bishop 
Sheil's  voice  remained  on  the  side  of  the  workers.  Chicago  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  C.I.O. 

Politics 

In  Merriam's  opinion,  Chicago  had  both  a  formal  and  an  informal 
government.^^  The  formal  government  was  chaotic  with  8  principal  gov- 
ernments and  15  minor  ones.  The  chief  governments  had  independent  tax- 
ing and  other  financial  powers  with  ofiicers,  rules,  and  regulations.  Mer- 
riam  described  the  chief  governments  as  feudalities:  the  city  (with  its 
mayor  and  city  council ) ,  the  board  of  education  ( appointed  by  the  mayor 
but  independent  after  that),  the  public  library  board,  the  sanitary  district 
(with  an  independently  elected  board  of  nine,  spending  $60,000,000  a 
year ) ,  Cook  County,  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  ( appointed  by  the  governor 
of  Illinois ) ,  the  West  Park  Board,  and  the  South  Park  Board.  The  Chicago 
voter  had  to  elect  161  officials  over  a  six-year  period. 

Metropolitan  Chicago,  the  real  social  unit,  was  larger  and  more  com- 
plex, including  a  territory  50  miles  in  diameter  and  an  area  of  2,000  square 
miles.  In  the  region  were  16,000  independent  governments  involving  4 
states,  16  counties,  203  cities,  166  townships,  59  park  districts,  10  sanitary 
districts,  188  drainage  districts,  and  1,027  miscellaneous  units. 

According  to  Merriam,  the  informal  government  of  Chicago  comprised 
political  parties  and  factions,  civic  societies,  business,  labor,  racial  groups, 
religious  groups,  regional  groups,  professional  groups,  women's  groups, 
the  press,  and  the  underworld.  In  the  intersection  of  these  forces  lay  the 
political  control  of  the  city. 

In  a  large  city,  as  in  Chicago,  the  political  party  achieves  its  full  form. 
Writing  in  1929,  Merriam  found  Chicago  dominated  by  the  two  major 
parties:  the  Socialist  Party  was  able  to  muster  only  8,000  votes,  and  the 
Workers'  Party  less  than  2,000.^^  The  Republican  Party  was  divided  into 

^5  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

26  7&fd,  pp.  115  ff. 

27  Warren  H.  Pierce,  "Chicago,"  in  Allen,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

28  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90  iS. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  94  ff. 
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three  factions,  the  Democratic  Party  into  two.  These  various  factions 
divided  federal,  state,  county,  and  other  patronage  in  a  compHcated  skein 
of  connections  and  combinations.  To  Merriam's  mind  the  political  factions 
of  Chicago  remained  in  a  feudal  system.  The  issues  separating  men  in  city 
elections  were  centered  in  the  relative  fitness  or  adaptability  of  candidates 
and  the  struggles  of  frankly  predatory  groups.  The  power  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  control  and  deliver  votes  rested  on  small  favors  and  accommoda- 
tions, legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

In  recent  times  the  Chicago  political  landscape  was  dominated  by  the 
Kelly  machine,  which  was  described  by  Pierce  as  neither  new  to  Chicago 
nor  unique  to  American  political  history.^*'  In  Chicago  the  Kelly-Nash 
machine  was  merely  the  latest  heir  of  some  generations  of  political  ma- 
chines. Pierce  briefly  traced  the  history  of  Chicago's  administration  from 
the  last  administration  of  William  Hale  ( "Big  BiU" )  Thompson. 

Thompson  won  notoriety,  in  part,  because  of  his  flamboyant  campaign 
tactics.  In  his  five-gallon  Stetson  he  campaigned  on  the  platform  of  his 
pledge  to  "punch  King  George  in  the  snoot."  He  founded  the  original 
"America  First  Party."  In  1923  the  Chicago  voters  terminated  the  initial 
reign  of  Big  Bill  Thompson  by  electing  Judge  William  E.  Dever  as  mayor. 

Mayor  Dever  was  an  improvement  over  Thompson,  but  prohibition  in 
wet  Chicago  provided  the  occasion  for  the  organization  of  the  underworld. 
Mobs  of  bootleggers  began  to  form.  Civil  wars  between  the  rival  gangs 
broke  out.  Meanwhile,  Dever  was  inept  at  machine  politics,  and  in  1927 
Big  Bill  Thompson  came  in  for  a  third  tenn  as  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

At  this  time  the  underworld  rose  to  higher  power  in  Chicago  than  in  any 
other  American  city.  The  organization  was  begun  by  Big  Jim  Colosimo, 
who  died  a  violent  death.  It  was  carried  forward  by  Johnny  Torrio  and  Al 
Capone.  Crime  flourished  on  a  scale  beyond  anything  previously  seen.  In 
April,  1926,  William  H.  McSwiggin,  Assistant  State's  Attorney  of  Cook 
County,  was  machine-gunned  in  Cicero,  a  suburb,  as  the  underworld 
crossed  the  line  of  respectable  society.  The  murderers  were  never  appre- 
hended. The  gang  killings  reached  their  height  two  years  later  on  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  when  seven  men  were  Hned  up  in  a  garage  and  machine- 
gunned.  When  Anton  J.  Cermack,  Patrick  A.  Nash,  and  Edward  J.  Kelly 
opposed  Thompson,  they  won  general  support.  Tony  Cermack  won  easily 
but  died  two  years  later  in  Miami,  Florida,  from  an  assassin's  bullet  in- 
tended for  President  Roosevelt.  Under  Chicago's  charter,  the  city  council 
was  empowered  to  select  Cermack's  successor.  The  choice  was  Edward 
J.  Kelly,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Cook  County  Sanitary  District. 

"Big  Ed"  Kelly  had  a  talent  for  political  organization.  As  chief  engineer 
of  the  Sanitary  District,  he  awarded  $4,000,000  in  contracts  to  two  of 
Nash's  nephews  and  an  $8,000,000  contract  to  the  Nash  Brothers  sewer 
contract  firm.  Kelly's  income  from  1929  to  1939  was  $724,368,  on  a  salary 

3*^  Pierce,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173  fF. 
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of  $151,000.  Nevertheless,  Pierce  noted  that  Chicago  poHtical  observers 
were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Mayor  Kelly  was  personally  incorrupt- 
ible. He  was  supported  by  Colonel  Robert  Rutherford  McCormick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

In  Pierce's  estimate,  graft,  corruption,  intimidation,  vote  stealing,  and 
vote  buying  actually  only  existed  on  a  comparatively  minor  scale,  though 
it  was  estimated  that  from  gambling  and  vice  protection  alone  there  was 
a  profit  of  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually.  The  chief  support  was 
Chicago's  indiflFerence  to  "honest  graft"  which  did  not  come  directly  from 
the  pockets  of  the  majority  of  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  fraudulent  contracts 
on  sewer  building,  street  paving,  and  the  sort.  This  came  from  operators 
of  illegal  enterprises,  such  as  gambling  dens,  houses  of  prostitution,  and 
bookies,  for  "protection."  Along  with  this,  the  control  of  the  Kelly  organi- 
zation rested  on  discipline  and  eflBciency.  There  was  an  army  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  on  the  payroll.  The  organization  was  unremitting  in  its 
campaign  work.  It  was  estimated  by  Pierce  that  the  Kelly  machine  could 
deliver  over  100,000  "safe"  votes  any  time  the  poUs  opened,  a  number 
ranging  up  to  one  quarter  of  the  votes  cast. 

Religion 

In  his  1929  study,  Merriam  noted  that  in  Chicago  there  were  about  1,- 
000,000  people  Hsted  as  Roman  Catholics,  429,265  listed  as  Protestants 
( though  the  constituency  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  about  three  times 
the  number  of  its  members),  and  about  4,000  Jews.  The  Irish,  Polish,  and 
Italian  citizens  formed  the  main  blocks  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
native  Americans,  Negroes,  and  Scandinavians  were  largely  Protestants. 
The  Germans  and  Bohemians  were  divided  as  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
The  Lithuanians,  Greeks,  and  Jugoslavs  were  Greek  Catholics. 

The  major  trends  in  the  churches  of  the  large  city  are  typical  of  Chicago: 
(1)  The  loss  of  congregations  (often  leading  to  various  federations  of 
chm-ches ) ,  ( 2 )  the  strong  shift  in  the  churches  toward  social  welfare  ( this 
was  stiU  resisted  in  Middletown  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  church ) ,  and 
(3)  a  successive  shift  of  orientation.  As  a  city  grows  in  size,  the  churches 
are  first  stratified  and  finally  politicized.  In  Chicago  the  Federation  of 
Churches  (a  Protestant  group)  is  especially  interested  in  political  ques- 
tions and  prone  to  take  a  definite  position  on  questions  of  civic  and  poHti- 
cal importance.  Moreover,  in  Chicago  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  a  strong  prop  to  liberal  and  labor  elements. 

The  Family 

The  larger  the  city,  the  smaller  the  family,  the  higher  the  divorce  rates, 
the  greater  the  number  of  broken  homes,  the  higher  the  frequency  of 
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family  disorganization.  Mowrer,  who  studied  family  disorganization  in 
Chicago,  showed  that  the  rate  of  family  disorganization  varied  from  15 
per  10,000  married  persons  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  city  to  300 
per  10,000  in  the  Loop — a  variation  of  20  times.^^  The  phenomena  of  the 
intermediate-sized  city  in  which  the  family  acquires  importance  by  way 
of  social  class  is  apparently  not  possible  in  the  megapolis. 

Social  Control 

In  the  very  small  city,  informal  social  controls  may  outweigh  formal 
social  controls  in  importance.  In  the  intermediate  city,  the  informal  con- 
trols decline  and  an  ever-increasing  importance  attaches  to  the  formal 
control.  In  the  megapolis,  the  system  of  formal  controls  may  even  come  to 
be  faced  with  an  organized  underworld. 

There  is  in  Chicago  as  in  other  great  cities  of  the  United  States  an  inner  organi- 
zation directed  against  the  greater  Organization  known  as  the  Law.  This  inner 
organization  has  Graft  for  its  goal,  and  Protection,  a  hallowed  word,  for  its  god. 
The  name  of  the  inner  junto  varies  with  the  argot  of  the  day.  It  may  be  called 
the  Ring,  the  Inner  Circle,  or  other  term  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  moment. 
In  Chicago  the  Big  Fix  was  its  alias. ^- 

The  Big  Fix,  according  to  Merriam,  was  a  combination  of  influences  and 
agencies  designed  to  control  the  political  situation  and  give  immunity 
from  the  law.  Its  budget  was  ample  and  drawn  from  personal  services 
(assessments  of  public  oiBcials,  split  salaries,  half-time  and  no-time  men), 
public  deposits  (placement  of  public  funds),  contracts,  and  perhaps  pro- 
tection ( including  bootlegging,  gambling,  prostitution,  and  the  defense  of 
various  criminals ) ,  taxation  ( tax  fixing ) ,  pubHc  utilities  ( contributions  for 
services  rendered ) ,  legislation  ( payments  for  enacting  and  blocking  ordi- 
nances), control  of  election  machinery,  favors  and  adjustinents,  and  pre- 
requisites ( emoluments  arising  from  official  positions ) . 

Merriam  noted  that  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  city's  $300,000,000 
annual  expenditure  was  a  consideration.  A  few  miscellaneous  examples 
may  illustrate  the  variety  and  enterprise  of  members  of  this  organization 
in  the  past.  In  Chicago  L.  C.  Smith,  who  was  carried  on  the  payroll  for 
many  weeks,  turned  out  to  be  a  typewriter,  not  a  typist.  Some  person  hit 
on  the  idea  of  compensating  experts  for  estimates  on  the  plan  for  widen- 
ing the  streets  by  a  payment  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
affected.  This  device  led  to  $2,000,000  being  paid  out  for  services  esti- 
mated by  the  real  experts  at  one  fortieth  of  the  sum.  The  Sanitary  District 
increased  the  payroll  from  $2,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  seven  years.  The 

31  Ernest  R.  Mowrer,  Disorganization:  Social  and  Personal  (Philadelphia,  Lippin- 
cott,  1942).  See  also  Louise  Bowen,  Grotving  up  with  a  City  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1926). 

32  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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Chicago  Vice  Commission  reported  in  1911  that  profits  from  prostitution 
alone  were  at  $15,000,000  a  year,  and  that  one  fifth  was  poUce  graft.  In 
the  gang  wars  that  developed  between  the  rival  groups  of  Chicago,  215 
gangsters  were  killed  in  four  years,  and  no  one  was  punished  for  the  crime. 
The  police  took  a  toll  of  160  gangsters  in  the  same  period. 

SUMMARY 

The  development  of  the  city  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  development  of  the  city  in  Western  civilization.  In  the  seven- 
teentli  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  New  World  was  the  frontier  of  the 
Old.  While  its  institutions  were  somewhat  sharpened  and  simplified  by 
the  frontier,  they  were  the  same  institutions.  The  first  cities  of  the  United 
States  were  modeled  after  the  finished  forms  of  the  English  medieval 
cities. 

The  rise  of  nationalism  and  capitahsm,  which  so  radically  restructured 
the  external  situation  and  internal  composition  of  the  cities  in  Europe,  also 
aflFected  the  cities  in  America.  The  efiFect  of  these  processes  weakened  the 
formal  and  legal  structure  of  the  city  and  hollowed  out  its  economy.  At  the 
same  time  the  forces  for  industrialization  tremendously  increased  die  con- 
jcentration  of  people  into  these  weakened  structures. 

From  this  perspective  some  of  the  classics  of  American  civic  study  were 
examined:  Blumenthal's  study  of  "Mineville"  (Pillsbury,  Montana);  Elin 
Anderson's  study  of  Burlington,  Vermont;  the  Lynd's  study  of  "Middle- 
town"  ( Muncie,  Indiana ) ;  and  Merriam's  study  of  Chicago. 

Some  differences  were  apparent  due  to  sheer  size.  Informal  social  con- 
trol reigned  almost  supreme  in  Mineville.  It  was  still  strong,  but  exercised 
indirectly  through  the  cliques  and  status  groups  in  Burlington.  It  was  less 
important  in  Middletown,  which  showed  a  new  level  of  preoccupation 
with  divorce,  broken  homes,  and  family  disorganization;  it  was  meaning- 
less in  Chicago.  Meanwhile,  formal  controls  exhibited  an  inverse  develop- 
ment, growing  more  important  with  the  size  of  the  city.  Finally,  in  the 
great  metropolis  the  organized  upper  and  under  world  faced  one  another 
and  even  tended  in  considerable  measure  to  interpenetrate. 

The  city  has  met  with  problems  in  the  multiple  nationality  structure, 
in  the  declining  significance  of  the  family,  in  the  loss  of  the  efficacy  of  its 
religion.  There  has  been  much  evidence,  in  general,  that  the  larger  the 
city  the  more  clearly  these  factors  may  be  seen  at  work.  In  the  intermedi- 
ate-sized cities,  classes  have  remained  important;  but  in  the  large  city  these 
in  turn  have  been  reduced  to  lesser  importance  as  components  in  politically 
organized  interest  groups. 

The  studies  revealed  that  the  political  party  and  the  boss  acquired  in- 
creasing importance  as  the  city  grew  in  size.  In  Mineville  local  politics  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  town  meeting  and  the  local  faction.  In  Burling- 
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ton,  and  even  more  so  in  Middletown,  the  organization  of  political  life 
moved  into  the  hands  of  the  party.  The  man  of  influence  and,  later,  the 
boss  appeared.  In  the  large  metropolitan  center  the  great  machine  came 
into  its  own. 

In  all  cities,  from  small  to  large,  the  influence  of  the  nonlocal  economic 
structure  was  apparent.  In  the  end,  the  economic  destinies  of  MineviUe 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  mining  concern  and  power  company  able  at  any 
time  to  prevent  local  union  or  labor  activity  they  considered  inimical.  In 
Burlington  and  Middletown,  destinies  were  tied  to  economic  interests  and 
configurations  of  more  than  civic  scope.  Chicago  in  good  measure  made 
farm  machinery,  Pullman  cars,  rolling  stock;  processed  news;  and  packed 
meat  not  only  for  Chicago  but  for  a  good  part  of  the  nation.  In  none  of  the 
cities  reviewed  were  economic  destinies  simply  city-wide  in  scope.  As  a 
result,  the  centers  of  economic  control  were  as  often  outside  as  within  the 
city. 

If  one  extends  his  perspective  simultaneously  to  comprehend  both  the 
rural  and  urban  communities  of  the  United  States,  their  problems  appear 
to  be  surprisingly  similar.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  rural  society  is 
the  growth  of  part-time  and  residential  farms. 

Noncommercial  Farms  in  the  United  States,  1950 


Type  of                    Number  Per  Cent  of 

Farm                  (In  thousands)  All  Farms 

Part-time 639  11.9 

Residential 1030  19.9 

Unusual 4  .1 

Total  noncommercial     .      1673  31.9 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Agriculture,   1950. 


Per  Cent  of 
Value  of 
All  Farm 

Products  Sold 


1.7 
.4 
.4 

2.5 


A  part-time  farm  is  one  with  gross  sales  of  products  between  $250  and 
$1,199,  provided  the  operator  reported  100  or  more  days  of  work  off  the 
farm  in  1949.  Residential  farms  are  those  with  less  than  $250  worth  of  farm 
products.  Only  65  per  cent  of  the  residential  farms  sold  any  farm  products. 
The  other  35  per  cent  produced  only  for  home  use.  Inasmuch  as  part-time 
and  residential  farms  are  primarily  homes  rather  than  businesses,  the 
social  and  economic  values  are  not  of  a  type  to  be  measui^ed  directly  in 
money.  Undoubtedly  one  motive  for  these  types  of  farms  is  supplementary 
income  in  addition  to  either  part-time  farming  or  part-time  nonfarm  work. 
Another  powerful  motive  is  the  attempt  to  get  away  from  overcrowded 
city  life.  In  any  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that  tliit;  interpretation  has  some 
merit:  part-time  and  residential  farming  is  evidence  of  and  an  element  in 
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the  synthesis  of  urban  and  rural  ways  of  Hfe.^^  Or  one  may  phrase  the  same 
thing  difiFerently:  hke  the  rural  community,  the  processes  of  modem  so- 
ciety are  destroying  the  urban  community. 

Whenever  their  respective  problems  are  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  required  for  a  self- controlled  community,  the  issues  of  the 
contemporary  rural  and  urban  communities  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
markably similar.  Economically,  they  no  longer  contain  the  point  of  inte- 
gration in  themselves.  Politically  they  have  lost  the  power  of  self -domina- 
tion. For  example,  Merriam  found  that  Chicago  was  not  a  self-governing 
community  and  that  its  formal  government  was  chaos. 

Even  the  communication  facilities  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rural  and  urban  formations  of  American  society  do  not  receive  the  in- 
formation about  their  own  localities  necessary  for  self-determination. 
Rural  people  are  ever  more  dependent  on  the  dailies  from  distant  cities, 
and  the  cities  do  not  even  receive  full  information  about  themselves.  Writ- 
ing in  1947,  Robert  S.  Allen  observed  that  in  the  preceding  20  years  more 
than  1,000  daily  newspapers  had  disappeared,  either  by  complete  suspen- 
sion or  by  consolidation.  Only  117  large  cities  had  more  than  one  news- 
paper, and  thus  access  to  more  than  one  version  of  the  news.  In  1933,  there 
were  63  chains  with  361  newspapers  controlling  37  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's daily  circulation.  Six  chains  ( Hearst,  McCormick  Patterson,  Scripps- 
Howard,  Paul  Rlock,  Ridder  and  Gannett)  owned  81  dailies  and  con- 
trolled 21  per  cent  of  the  country's  circulation.  By  1940  the  chains  con- 
trolled 40  per  cent  of  the  daily  circulation,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  Sunday 
circulation.  By  1945  these  newspaper  publishers  owned  or  controlled  508 
of  the  886  radio  stations  of  the  country .^^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rural  community,  the  urban  community  of  the 
United  States  tends  to  be  destroyed  and  lives  on  only  in  peculiar  frag- 
ments. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  did  Merriam  mean  by  the  Big  Fix?  What  is  its  importance  for  the 
city? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  strength  of  labor  in  Chicago,  its  weakness  in 
the  smaller  cities  discussed? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  low  incidence  of  family  disorganization  in 
Mineville?  How  does  this  compare  with  the  conditions  in  Chicago? 

4.  What  role,  economically  and  socially,  was  played  by  the  old  Americans  in 
Burlington? 

5.  How  do  the  various  cities  discussed  differ  with  respect  to  the  role  played  by 
foreign-bom  groups? 

6.  Lincoln  Steffens  thought  that  the  businessman  was  the  source  of  evil  in 
municipal  aflFairs  and  that  the  people  alone  were  responsible  for  the  mis- 
management and  plundering  of  their  cities.  Do  you  agree?  Defend  your 
answer. 

7.  Lincoln  Steffens  said,  "The  boss  is  not  a  politician,  he  is  an  American  institu- 
tion, the  product  of  a  free  people  that  have  not  the  spirit  to  be  free."  Do 
you  agree?  Defend  your  answer. 

8.  Robert  S.  Allen  said,  "The  American  city,  regardless  of  its  origin,  locale,  and 
history,  is  controlled  by  certain  underlying  patterns."  Do  you  agree?  Defend 
your  answer. 

9.  Robert  S.  Allen  said,  "Absentee  overlords,  interested  only  in  their  profit- 
and-loss  ledgers,  determine  the  kind  of  schools  the  vassal  cities  shall  have, 
the  extent  and  quality  of  public  health  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
numerous  other  essential  municipal  services."  Do  you  agree?  Defend  your 
answer. 

10.  In  what  size  city  would  you  prefer  to  live?  Why? 
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THE  ETHNIC  COMMUNITY 
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The  Nature  and  Forms 
of  the  Ethnic  Community 


In  the  forms  of  community  examined  so  far — the  regional, 
rural,  and  urban — the  material  conditions  of  life  provide  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  community  form.  The  distinctive  principle  of  a  commu- 
nity defines  the  area  where  its  integration  is  realized.  In  the  regional  com- 
munity it  lies  in  a  set  of  natural  factors;  in  the  rural  community  it  is  found 
in  a  rural  way  of  making  a  hving;  and  in  the  urban  community  it  lies  in  a 
nonrural  way  of  making  a  living. 

As  the  distinctive  principle  of  a  community  defines  the  area  where  its 
point  of  integration  occurs,  it  also  locates  the  point  where  any  change 
most  dramatically  affects  the  community  as  a  whole,  for  it  helps  identify 
those  institutional  arrangements  which  are  central  to  all  the  rest. 

The  nearer  one  approaches  the  institutional  core  of  a  particular  com- 
munity, the  less  variation  is  possible.  In  reverse,  the  farther  one  moves 
from  the  core  of  the  particular  community,  the  greater  the  variation  that 
is  possible  without  the  destruction  of  the  community.  The  distinction  be- 
tween core  and  peripheral  elements,  thus,  is  in  part  a  discovery  of  areas 
of  increasing  variation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  a  slow  continuous 
process  of  adjustment  goes  on  between  the  core  and  peripheral  institu- 
tions of  a  community.  If  nothing  interferes,  they  eventually  form  a  com- 
pletely consistent  unit. 

CLOSURE 

The  principles jo£commumty  formation  have  been  described  as  stability, 
consistency,  and  completeness.  These  may  also  be  described  as  primary 
principles  of  community  formation.  There  are  various  other  principles 
which  arise  out  of  the  combined  action  of  these  primary  principles.  A 
most  important  secondary  principle  arising  out  of  the  conjoint  action  of 
stabihty  and  consistency  is  that  of  "closure." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  stabilize  social  actions  and  bring  them  into 
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consistent  relation  with  one  another  unless  they  are  closed  from  further 
influence.  The  influences  that  may  unsettle  a  system  of  social  life  arise 
from  two  sources — the  failure  of  discipline  within  and  penetration  from 
without. 

Some  stabilization  of  interhuman  arrangements  is  an  absolute  precon- 
dition of  human  society  in  the  first  place.  If  each  encounter  of  people  were 
absolutely  new,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  done.  Energies 
would  be  continually  employed  in  organizing  for  action,  with  little  left 
over  for  the  action.  With  considerable  sociological  insight,  the  American 
G.I.  used  to  say  in  World  War  II  that  one  could  not  learn  anything  in  the 
army,  for  the  army  never  did  anything  twice  in  the  same  way.  This  was, 
of  course,  an  overstatement,  but  it  did  sum  up  the  reasons  for  inestimable 
wastes  of  human  energies  and  materials  when  repeated  reorganization  for 
action  took  the  place  of  action. 

Similarly,  as  interhuman  arrangements  are  stabilized,  there  always  de- 
velops an  accompanying  process  which  works  to  make  a  given  interhuman 
arrangement  consistent  with  others.  If  this  process  fails  to  occur,  inter- 
human activities  are  repeatedly  sidetracked  into  conflicts  that  seriously  de- 
tract from  achievement. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  observation  was  made  with  great  frequency  that 
Americans  listened  to  sermons  and  subscribed  to  an  ethic  on  Sunday  which 
they  promptly  forgot  the  rest  of  the  week.  Contradictions  between  one's 
religious  and  work-a-day  or  business  Hfe  can  partly  be  avoided  by  seg- 
mentaHzation:  keeping  each  confined  to  its  proper  sphere.  However,  this 
cannot  be  a  complete  or  permanent  solution  to  the  problem.  When  seg- 
mentahzation  becomes  conscious,  the  person  doing  it  feels  like  a  hypo- 
crite. The  normal  person  cannot  keep  the  spheres  permanendy  distinct. 
Sooner  or  later  the  tendency  will  grow  either  to  abandon  one  or  the  other 
of  the  spheres  of  activity  or,  if  the  values  are  too  great  for  this,  to  make 
them  consistent  with  one  another. 

Many  religious  leaders  have  interpreted  the  decline  in  church  attendance 
in  American  rural  and  urban  communities  as  due  to  the  failure  of  religion 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Others  have  accounted  for  the  upturn  of  re- 
ligious adherence  during  and  since  World  War  II  in  part  to  tiie  adaptation 
of  religion  to  the  needs  of  contemporary  Americans.  Without  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  various  controversies,  it  is  clear  that  the  principals  in- 
volved have  recognized  the  importance  of  interadjustment  of  rehgion  to 
other  spheres  of  behavior.  In  his  study  of  Burlington,  Anderson  noted  the 
adaptation  of  religion  to  social  status;  in  their  study  of  Middletown,  the 
Lynds  noted  the  adaptation  of  religion  to  business;  and  in  liis  study  of 
Chicago,  Merriam  observed  the  adaptation  of  rehgion  to  politics. 

Once  these  interhuman  relations  are  stabilized  and  made  consistent  with 
one  another,  they  constitute  of  themselves  a  major  feature  of  tlie  social 
landscape.  While  it  is  true  that  they  condition  expectations  and  activities, 
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provide  instruments,  and  guarantee  objectives,  they  also,  to  some  extent, 
represent  obstacles.  To  the  individual  or  to  small  combinations  of  indi- 
viduals, there  is  considerable  advantage  in  being  able  to  short-circuit  the 
interhuman  arrangements  and  achieve  the  goals  outside  the  socially  ac- 
cepted methods.  Money,  for  example,  is  an  important  instrument  of  social 
and  economic  power;  some  will  try  to  take  it  by  violence  or  stealth;  some 
will  attempt  to  make  counterfeit  money. 

Not  a  Httle  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  world  is  built  around  the 
attempt  to  short-circuit  social  goals.  Macbeth  obtained  the  kingship  the 
easy  way — by  murder.  The  drama  thereupon  centered  upon  the  inner 
tensions  of  a  man  who,  in  the  conflict  between  feudal  loyalty  to  his  king 
and  personal  ambition,  gave  free  reign  to  his  ambition  and  was  plunged  by 
his  act  into  orgies  of  guilt,  fear,  and  murder. 

Whole  institutional  arrangements  may  arise  to  short-cut  various  goals. 
Every  society  defines  various  legitimate  forms  of  sex  activity.  In  our  own 
society,  sex  satisfaction  is  only  legitimate  within  tlie  sphere  of  monog- 
amous marriage.  The  considerable  volume  of  illicit  sex  activity  docu- 
mented in  the  Kinsey  reports  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  a  considerable 
burden  of  guilt  and  fear.  The  demand  for  sex  outside  the  family  is  so  great 
that  prostitution  arises  as  a  profitable  commercialization  of  it.  It  was  noted 
that  in  Chicago  alone  the  income  from  prostitution  ran  around  $15,000,000 
a  year.  In  some  instances  the  police  forces  of  the  cities  have  entered  into 
parasitic  relations  with  the  "red  light"  districts  from  which  they  have  ex- 
acted tribute  and  to  which  they  have  offered  protection.  In  one  infamous 
case  in  New  York  City,  a  police  lieutenant  executed  a  petty  gangster  who 
would  not  pay  off. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  with  all  devices  and  institutions  which  short- 
circuit  social  arrangements  is  that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  social  formula 
itself.  When  some  people  work  hard  for  their  money  while  others  get  it 
by  violence,  stealth,  or  by  counterfeiting,  the  way  of  life  of  those  who  work 
is  threatened.  If  theft,  banditry,  and  counterfeiting  go  unchecked  for  long, 
the  entire  system  is  destroyed.  In  the  various  European  black  markets  that 
arose  during  and  after  World  War  II,  the  consequences  of  such  illicit  so- 
cial arrangements  became  manifest  in  relatively  pure  form.  Money  at  times 
even  disappeared  as  a  standard  of  exchange;  its  place  was  taken  by  cig- 
arettes. 

Similarly,  illegitimate  institutions  if  unchecked  will  destroy  the  legiti- 
mate ones.  Organized  prostitution  is  quite  correctly  seen  by  those  forces 
organized  behind  the  family  as  highly  destructive  of  family  values  and 
arrangements.  The  family  fights  prostitution  because  it  must  lest  it  be  de- 
stroyed itself.  When  murder  becomes  a  device  for  attaining  poHtical  office, 
an  elective  system  means  nothing. 

Inevitably,  as  may  be  seen  from  all  these  familiar  examples,  the  drive  by 
a  community  for  stability  and  consistency  leads  on  to  the  drive  for  closure 
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— the  establishment  of  its  formula  as  an  exclusive  one.  A  community's 
formula  is  the  sum  of  its  legitimate  social  arrangements.  When  the  for- 
mula is  observed,  it  distributes  the  rewards  the  society  makes  available. 
The  formula  protects  itself  from  violation  by  systems  of  taboos  sustained 
by  a  variety  of  sanctions  and  by  systems  of  laws.  The  law  is  the  institution 
by  which  a  community  most  completely  achieves  closure  against  disrup- 
tions arising  from  the  inside. 

However,  a  community  may  be  threatened  not  only  from  within  but 
also  from  without.  Every  community,  as  a  stabilized  systematized  set  of 
social  arrangements,  develops  some  values  that  any  people  might  find  de- 
sirable. Even  the  humblest  tribes  may  have  skins,  raw  materials,  or  horses 
of  value.  The  more  developed  and  eflFective  the  community,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  it  aggregates.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  members 
of  one  community  should,  at  times,  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  wealth  of 
another. 

It  is  possible  for  entire  communities  to  specialize  in  pillage  as  a  way  of 
life.  Classical  Greek  history  was  preceded  by  a  period  ( the  Homeric  era ) 
in  which  a  major  source  of  wealth  was  from  organized  expeditions  of  sea 
raiders.  Prior  to  this  there  were  long  periods  in  which  the  nomads  and 
mountaineers  laid  waste  the  civic  centers  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  In  an- 
cient China  the  steppe  nomads  of  the  north  carried  out  raiding  expedi- 
tions against  the  more  civilized  centers  to  the  south.  Among  the  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  development  of  medieval  Europe  were  the  raiding  ex- 
peditions carried  out  by  the  Vikings  against  the  British  Isles,  northern 
France,  and  even  the  Mediterranean  area.  From  classical  Greece  to  mod- 
ern times  there  have  been  theorists  who  traced  the  origin  of  higher  forms 
of  society  to  the  millenniums-old  conflicts  between  the  nomad  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  between  the  man  of  the  steppes  and  the  man  of  the  civil- 
ized center.  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  theory  is  far  too  sweeping, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  course  of  man's  existence  communities 
have  many  times  specialized  for  pillage.  Such  a  transformation,  making 
warfare  into  a  way  of  life,  seems  even  to  have  occurred  among  some  of  the 
plains  tribes  in  the  course  of  nineteenth-century  American  history. 

All  such  possibilities  dramatize  the  property  of  a  community  as  a  kind 
of  monopoly  of  access  to  values  and  the  need  it  often  faces  to  protect  it- 
self from  pillage  from  without.  The  military  institutions  most  completely 
carry  out  the  closure  of  a  community  from  without. 

EXTRACOMMUNITY    INNOVATION 

Closure  is  a  kind  of  secondary  principle  of  community  formation  aiising 
by  extension  of  the  primaiy  principles  of  stability  and  consistency.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  only  secondary  principle  of  community  formation.  Another 
arises  in  the  intersection  of  the  primary  principle  of  completeness  with  die 
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secondary  principle  of  closure.  This  additional  secondary  principle  is  iden- 
tified as  "extracommunity  innovation." 

While  all  communities  tend  to  close  in  a  twofold  sense — against  illegiti- 
mate activities  from  within  and  against  violation  from  without — the  drive 
toward  a  completeness  of  access  to  the  good  things  of  life  may  intersect 
with  this  drive  toward  closure.  A  community  needs  to  close  toward  the 
outside  if  it  is  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  wealth  it  accumulates;  it 
must  protect  this  wealth.  However,  sometimes  it  is  the  wealth  of  another 
community  that  is  attractive. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  drive  toward  completeness — in  this 
case  access  to  the  wealth  of  another  community — may  transform  a  com- 
munity into  a  military  one.  If  our  aim  were  to  discuss  the  forms  of  com- 
munity in  the  world,  not  simply  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  devote  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  military  community, 
resting  on  warfare  as  the  basis  of  its  way  of  life.  However,  except  for  a 
possible  case  or  two  of  the  recycling  of  American  Indian  tribes  for  raiding 
and  warfare,  the  military  community  has  not  played  a  major  role  in  Ameri- 
can experience.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  military-type  community  within 
American  society  itself  is,  perhaps,  some  segments  of  the  underworld  in 
which  organized,  illegitimate  crime  is  the  foundation  of  its  way  of  life  and 
the  core  around  which  its  other  institutions  tend  to  form. 

The  drive  for  completeness  intersecting  with  the  principle  of  community 
closure  does  not  necessarily  give  rise  only  to  the  appearance  of  the  military 
community.  It  may  also  give  rise  to  various  institutions  aimed  at  peaceable 
forms  of  extracommunity  innovation,  that  is,  devices  for  peaceably  pro- 
viding one  community  access  to  another's  wealth,  experiences,  or  even 
people.  Some  basic  forms  of  extracommunity  innovation  may  illustrate 
this. 

The  Silent  Trade 

Under  tribal  conditions  the  closure  of  the  community  against  the  outside 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  absolute  hostility — the  murder  of  any  stranger 
on  encounter  and  the  expectation  that  one's  own  person  will  experience 
the  same  fate.  Under  such  conditions  tribes  frequently  come  to  recognize 
a  kind  no  man's  land  between  them,  not  entered  by  members  of  either  tribe 
except  with  the  realization  that  an  encounter  may  mean  death.  At  the  same 
time,  members  of  each  of  the  tribes  may  think  that  the  other  has  access  to 
or  produces  things  which  they  value  highly. 

Something  approaching  an  absolute  minimum  of  contact  which  never- 
theless permits  access  to  these  values  is  represented  by  the  silent  trade  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  He  reported  that  the  Carthaginians  had  developed 
the  following  type  of  barter  arrangement  with  a  country  in  Libya  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  unloaded  their  wares 
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in  orderly  fashion  on  the  beach,  returning  to  their  ships,  where  they  sent 
up  smoke  signals.  The  natives  then  came  down  to  the  shore  and  laid  be- 
side the  goods  as  much  gold  as  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  Carthaginians 
for  their  wares;  then  they  in  turn  withdrew.  The  Carthaginians  then  came 
ashore  again  and  if  the  gold  was  sufficient,  they  took  it  away  and  left  the 
goods.  If  not,  they  withdrew  to  permit  the  natives  to  add  to  the  offer  of 
gold.  The  natives  did  not  touch  the  wares  until  the  Carthaginians  took  the 
gold  away.^ 

This  same  type  of  exchange  has  been  described  by  anthropologists  else- 
where in  the  world  and  represents  the  attempt  to  realize  in  relatively  pure 
form  the  principle  of  community  closure  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the 
drive  toward  completeness. 

Intercommunity  relations  for  purposes  of  access  to  each  other's  goods 
can  easily  develop  beyond  this.  A  specialized  kind  of  immunity  from  harm 
may  be  afforded  the  trader  who  is  valued  because  of  the  access  he  provides 
to  goods  from  afar.  For  his  part,  the  trader  from  afar  may  realize  the  value 
of  ties  to  the  community  with  which  he  trades.  By  means  of  a  native  wife, 
he  himself  becomes  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

Family  Clientage 

Sometimes  the  values  of  another  community  are  not  in  the  form  of  items 
of  material  wealth  and  hence  are  not  available  by  some  trading  device.  The 
members  of  one  community  may  want  the  talents,  skills,  and  labor  of  mem- 
bers of  another.  When  this  is  true  a  more  fundamental  accommodation  of 
the  community  is  required  than  is  represented  by  the  silent  trade  or  the 
alien  trader. 

When  one  community  receives  members  from  another  on  a  permanent 
or  semipermanent  basis,  it  may  still  not  be  willing,  in  protecting  its  com- 
munity formula,  to  grant  them  full  membership.  However,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  provision  in  its  institutions  for  them.  In  ancient  com- 
munities in  which  the  family  was  extremely  powerful,  some  adaptation  of 
the  family  to  the  alien  was  essential.  At  various  times,  systems  of  family 
clientage  have  made  their  appearance;  a  family  extends  its  protection  to 
the  resident  alien. 

In  ancient  Athens  the  great  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  was  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  work  of  its  resident  aliens  or  metics.  These  were 
traders  and  craftsmen  who  settled  in  Athens  or  Piraeus  to  practice  tlieir 
occupations.  Such  metics  were  denied  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.^  For 
example,  they  had  no  rights  before  the  Greek  courts.  To  carry  out  their 
legal  affairs  they  had  to  enter  into  clientage  with  the  family  of  a  full  citi- 

1  Herodotus,  trans,  by  George  Rawlinson,  in  The  Greek  Historians,  Vol.  I,  ( New 
York,  Random  House,  1942),  p.  292. 

2  See  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  Greece  (New  York,  Modern  Library,  1913),  p.  317. 
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zen.  As  time  went  by,  the  metics,  originally  numbering  close  to  10,000, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  burdens  as  ordinary  citizens,  and  when  the 
property  tax  was  imposed  in  time  of  war  they  were  taxed  at  a  higher  rate. 
Thucydides  reported  that  in  the  extremities  of  the  city  the  metics  were 
pressed  into  service  in  the  army  of  hoplites  and  in  the  fleet.^  After  such 
periods  there  was  usually  pressure,  partly  successful,  on  the  part  of  the 
metics  for  full  citizenship. 

A  parallel  phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  pre-exile  ger  in  Palestine 
who  was  diflFerentiated  from  the  total  foreigner,  nokri.'^  The  ger  could  be 
either  an  Israelite  from  another  tribe  or  even  a  non-Israelite.  He  was  re- 
ceived under  the  protection  of  a  single  house  of  the  tribe.  Like  the  Greek 
metic,  he  had  some  rights,  but  probably  required  the  services  of  a  legal 
patron  to  appear  in  court. 

The  reason  for  such  systems  of  family  or  public  clientage  of  foreigners 
was  their  possessed  skills  which  the  community  desired.  They  might  be 
specialized  traders  with  special  knowledge  and  skills.  They  might  prac- 
tice a  variety  of  valued  trades  and  crafts;  they  were  ironworkers,  jewelers, 
sculptors,  wood  workers,  and  stonemasons.  In  Israel,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
in  time  they  often  gained  full  membership  in  the  community. 

Diplomacy  , 

At  various  times  communities  have  been  interested  in  one  another  for 
reasons  other  than  the  exchange  of  items  of  material  wealth  or  of  personal 
skills.  There  may  be  an  interaction  between  communities  as  communities 
for  mutual  benefit:  to  terminate  a  war,  to  avoid  one,  to  enter  upon  con- 
joint projects  of  benefit  to  both.  Such  interests  require  a  contact  of  oflBcial 
spokesmen  of  the  respective  communities. 

In  such  instances,  where  the  envoy  of  another  community  is  received, 
he  comes,  so  to  speak,  under  the  protection  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
community.  Among  the  American  Indians  the  protection  of  the  ruling 
body  of  the  tribe  ( its  council  of  elders  and  warriors )  was  often  extended 
to  an  envoy  by  the  act  of  smoking  the  peace  pipe  and  providing  a  kind  of 
symbolic  participation  in  the  highest  tribal  ruling  structure.  Carried  with 
this  act  was  the  extension  of  a  kind  of  immunity  to  the  envoy. 

Diplomacy  is  the  method  of  communication  between  governments  to- 
day. The  modem  form  of  diplomacy  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  when 
the  first  general  use  of  it  was  made  by  Venice.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Venice  maintained  envoys  in  Switzerland,  Naples,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Lon- 
don, and  ambassadors  at  the  courts  of  the  emperor  and  kings  of  France 
and  Spain.  Modern  diplomacy  depends  not  on  the  sending  of  occasional 

3  Thucydides,  trans,  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  in  The  Greek  Historians,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  13,  Vol.  II,  p.  31,  Vol.  IV,  p.  90. 

4  Max  Weber,  Ancient  Judaism,  trans,  by  Hans  Gerth  and  Don  Martindale  ( Glencoe, 
111.,  Free  Press,  1952),  pp.  32flF. 
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envoys  or  special  missions  but  on  permanent  agents  in  residence  at  some 
foreign  seat  of  government.  This  system  came  into  being  in  Europe  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century. 

The  diplomatic  system  arose  under  the  monarchies.  Today  diplomatists 
are  still  accredited  to  courts.  The  early  diplomats  as  personal  deputies  of 
the  monai^chs  were  often  courtiers  of  high  nobility  or  men  with  interna- 
tional connections  or  relations  with  the  high  clergy.  Increasingly,  diploma- 
tists have  become  a  professional  stratum  trained  abroad  as  attaches  or 
secretaries.  However,  diplomatic  institutions  in  most  countries  retain  a 
relatively  closed  status.  The  diplomatic  caste  is  selected  from  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  aristocratic  groups  of  citizens.  Courtly  manners  are  often 
more  requisite  than  special  training  of  knowledge  of  the  foreign  culture.^ 

Full  Reception  into  an  Alien  Community 

In  contrast  to  all  forms  of  partial  reception  of  the  values,  abilities,  or 
persons  of  an  alien  community  is  the  reception  of  the  alien  into  full  mem- 
bership in  the  community.  Just  as  in  the  cases  of  various  partial  reception, 
there  are  values  in  this :  a  community  gains  a  new  member. 

A  modification  of  existing  institutions  of  the  community  is  necessary  to 
make  this  possible,  a  modification  more  drastic  tlian  in  the  forms  of  partial 
reception.  This  modification  requires  that  the  ahen  be  permitted  to  join 
as  a  fully  participating  member  the  most  significant  institutions  of  the 
community. 

There  have  been  two  major  forms  of  such  full  reception  of  the  alien.  In 
ancient  society  it  was  necessary  that  the  alien  join  a  family  to  become  a 
full  member.  Adoption  was  the  oldest  device  for  extending  to  the  alien  the 
full  rights  of  a  new  community.  Adoption  was  the  fiction  by  which  the  in- 
dividual became  a  blood  brother,  receiving  all  the  privileges  and  obligated 
for  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  member  of  one  of  the  community's  fam- 
ilies. 

In  modem  times,  with  the  beginning  of  the  city,  citizenship  has  been 
the  device  for  granting  the  alien  full  membership  in  the  community.  Citi- 
zens enjoy  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  duties  toward  the  community.  The 
modern  rights  of  citizenship  gradually  took  shape  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe.  The  modern  territorial  and  national 
state  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  concept  of  citizenship.  This  concept 
involves  the  notion  of  liberty  and  membership  in  a  political  unit  with  re- 
sponsibility for  and  rights  to  participation  in  public  decisions  and  a  sharing 
of  pubhc  burdens  (chiefly  taxation  and  military  service).^ 

5  C.  Delisle  Burns,  "Diplomacy,"  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  V 
(New  York,  MacmiUan,  1934),  pp.  147  ff. 

6  See  Carl  Brinkmann,  "Citizenship,"  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
3,  op.  cit.,  pp.  471  ff;  and  Max  Weber,  General  Economic  History  (Glencoe,  111.,  Free 
Press,  1950),  pp.  315  fiF. 
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According  to  Brinkman,  modern  citizenship,  which  developed  in  the  last 
200  years,  is  marked  by  two  conflicting  trends.  One  is  the  welding  of  the 
allegiances  of  modern  man  into  the  comprehensive  bond  of  national  citi- 
zenship. The  second  is  the  extension  of  relations  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  and  of  relations  between  states  themselves. 

This  second  trend  is  of  special  importance.  Citizenship  arising  from 
naturalization  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  great  international  migrations 
of  modem  times  is  one  of  the  most  significant  forms  of  the  full  reception 
of  the  alien  into  the  community. 

As  all  of  these  forms  permitting  the  penetration  of  values  and  indi- 
viduals into  a  community  from  the  outside  illustrate,  one  cannot  account 
for  the  formation  and  structuring  of  communities  by  the  primary  princi- 
ples of  stability,  consistency,  completeness,  and  the  secondary  princi- 
ple of  closure  alone.  There  are  also  important  motives,  arising  most  di- 
rectly out  of  the  principle  of  completeness,  to  violate  or  at  least  modify  the 
trend  toward  closure;  this  has  been  called  extracommunity  innovation. 

Problems  of  the  Alien  and  of  the  Receiving  Community 

The  situation  of  being  an  alien  is  fraught  with  so  many  external  and  in- 
ternal tensions  that  few  men  will  enter  it  voluntarily  unless  the  stakes  are 
high.  The  alien  has  left  his  old  community.  He  quickly  discovers  that  he 
has  left  most  of  what  made  life  meaningful  to  him.  His  friends,  his  familiar 
ways,  the  comfortable  patterns  of  unthinking  habits  that  guide  him  on  his 
largely  automatic  course  are  gone,  and  he  finds  himself  among  strangers 
and  unfamiliar  ways,  and  with  the  painful  awareness  of  a  multitude  of  lit- 
tle everyday  matters  which  in  his  home  community  could  be  relegated  to 
unthinking  habit. 

Things  might  not  be  so  bad  if  one  were  able  simultaneously  to  retain 
the  old  culture  while  adding  to  it  the  new.  To  a  large  measure,  however,  a 
given  culture  is  a  jealous  master.  The  very  values  of  the  new  culture  often 
require  the  elimination  of  the  old.  For  example,  one  cannot  simultaneously 
retain  the  comfortable  patriarchal  protection  of  the  peasant  family  while 
enjoying  the  democratic  equality  of  the  urban  family;  they  are  two  sep- 
arate and  exclusive  ways  of  organizing  domestic  life.  When  one  is  faced 
with  literally  hundreds  of  such  contrasting  forms,  and  one  attempts  to  re- 
tain the  inner  tensions  this  generates,  a  man  may  easily  be  driven  to  in- 
sanity or  suicide.  In  any  case  the  alien  finds  his  external  situation  charac- 
terized by  an  apparently  endless  series  of  frustrations;  no  wonder  his  at- 
titudes are  often  characterized  by  distress. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  alien  is  also  significant  for  the  receiving 
community.  A  community  is  a  shared  way  of  life  monopolized  by  its  mem- 
bers. To  share  this  way  of  life  indiscriminately  is  often  to  lose  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  community  itself.  The  very  existence  of  an  alien  with 
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ways  of  life  difiFerent  from  those  of  the  community  is  a  kind  of  threat — for 
the  alien  is  living  proof  that  social  life  is  capable  of  other  kinds  of  organ- 
ization. To  some  extent  the  more  agreeable  the  alien  is,  the  more  he  may 
appear  to  some  as  a  threat — if  he  makes  himself  attractive,  he  may  also 
make  his  alien  ways  attractive.  There  is,  thus,  a  natural  and  inevitable 
hostility  toward  the  alien.  In  general,  the  more  intense  the  community,  the 
sharper  the  distinction  from  the  outside,  the  greater  the  hesitancy  to  re- 
ceive the  stranger. 

When  the  aHen  appears  within  the  community  the  problem  that  he  rep- 
resents to  himself  sets  in  motion  the  impulse,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  of 
forming  a  protective  shell  out  of  his  old  culture  around  himself.  Mean- 
while the  receiving  community  may  co-operate  in  this,  for  one  way  of  con- 
trolling the  influence  of  the  alien  is  to  seal  him  off  in  a  segregated  unit  of 
his  own. 


THE    CASTE    SYSTEM    AS    A    SOCIETY    COMPOSED 
OF    ETHNIC    COMMUNITIES 

The  precondition  for  the  formation  of  the  ethnic  community  is  the  up- 
rooting of  a  community  form  originally  established  on  other  grounds.  The 
ethnic  community  is  always  a  subconmiunity.  The  combination  of  uproot- 
edness  and  presence  within  another  community  is  essential.  The  ethnic 
community  is  one  which  has  transformed  its  community  formula  to  meet 
special  conditions.  The  point  of  integration  for  the  new  ethnic  community 
is  found  in  what  were  originally  its  peripheral  rather  than  core  institutions. 

The  original  community  that  becomes  an  ethnic  community  could  po- 
tentially be  of  almost  any  type — a  tribe,  a  peasant  village,  the  fragment  of 
a  rural  community  or  of  a  city.  The  critical  fact  is  that  the  original  point 
of  integration  has  been  lost  and  a  new  one  found  in  what  were  formerly 
peripheral  institutions.  A  set  of  customs  or  religious  forms  or  some  other 
item  or  items  of  the  way  of  life  have  now  become  the  core  around  which 
other  things  are  arranged. 

It  was  Weber's  hypothesis  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  caste  system  of 
India  were  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  type  of  society  in  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  were  an  interrelated  set  of  ethnic  communities.^  In  essence, 
a  caste  order  is  a  system  of  "guest"  communities.  All  ethnic  communities 
are  guest  communities. 

A  guest  community  is  one  which  has  lost  its  original  temtorial  basis  and 
has  been  reduced  to  the  situation  of  "guest"  in  the  community  that  controls 
the  territorial  and  other  bases  of  life.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  community 
to  be  transformed  into  a  "guest"  as  a  result  of  invasion,  conquest,  and  ex- 

'''  Max  Weber,  Gesdmmelte  Aufsdtze  zur  Religionssoziologie,  Vol.  II,  Hinduismus 
und  Buddhismus  (Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1921),  pp.  1-133. 
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propriation  of  its  own  lands.  In  American  experience,  for  example,  the 
American  Indian  was  conquered  and  his  lands  expropriated.  He  has  been 
placed  on  a  reservation  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  "guest."  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  people  having  once  lost  their  homelands  to  be  trans- 
formed into  itinerant  artisans  and  condemned  to  live  a  dispersed,  migra- 
tory, and  dependent  existence.  The  gypsies  represent  the  classical  case  of 
this. 

It  was  Weber's  theory  that  one  of  the  most  important  origins  of  the 
Indian  caste  system  was  the  multiplication  of  guest  communities,  most  of 
which  were  originally  tribes.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  various  tribes 
still  possessing  village  settlements  of  their  own  have  developed  a  spe- 
cialized tribal  industry,  or  they  possess  services  which  they  dispose  of  in- 
terlocally.  The  members  of  a  tribe,  for  example,  may  lease  tlieir  services 
interlocally  as  harvesters,  day  laborers,  or  hired  hands,  or  they  may  dis- 
pose of  a  special  product  in  interlocal  trade. 

To  an  unusual  degree  in  ancient  India,  with  the  increasing  demand  of 
developing  cultural  areas  for  labor,  numerous  local  or  "unclean"  services 
fell  into  the  hands  of  alien  workers  of  foreign  (usually  tribal)  origin  who 
were  permanently  located  in  large  places  while  retaining  their  tribal  af- 
filiations. Guest  industry  under  such  circumstances  might  become  highly 
developed  in  the  form  of  specialized  communities.  In  the  villages  where 
they  reside,  they  have  only  guest  rights  under  religious  or  political  guar- 
antees. 

Often  the  practitioners  of  a  guest  industry  are  excluded  from  interaiar- 
riage  and  commensalism.  These  and  varied  other  ritualistic  barriers  may 
seal  off  the  guest  people. 

In  Hindu  territory,  according  to  Weber,  ritualistic  barriers  were  erected 
against  all  tribes  unaffiliated  with  the  Hindu  association.  Such  tribes  were 
magically  impure.  At  the  same  time,  in  every  village  they  were  indispen- 
sable guest  laborers.  They  were  both  indispensable  and  impure.  In  some 
cases  their  very  presence  was  able  to  pollute  food  so  badly  that  it  had  to 
be  thrown  away.  A  young  Moslem  who  grew  up  in  India  used  to  tell  how 
as  a  cMld  a  favorite  prank  was  to  rush  up  and  touch  the  local  Brahman — 
who  then  had  to  go  and  take  a  bath! 

While  impure  guest  workers  were  excluded  from  the  village  association, 
they  were  not  outlaws.  The  village  not  only  owed  them  a  definite  compen- 
sation for  their  products  or  services  but  guaranteed  them  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  their  occupations.  Their  regulated  rituahstic  rights  and  duties 
also  fixed  for  them  a  defined  legal  position.  They  were  an  essential  part 
of  Hindu  society.  Their  condition  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  other  tribes 
which  had  neither  positive  nor  negative  rank  but  were  simply  impure  bar- 
barians. The  barbarian  tribes  recognized  no  deities  of  a  Hindu  type,  but 
had  their  own  deities  and  priests  outside  the  system. 

Hinduization,  to  Weber,  was  the  process  in  ancient  India  by  which 
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guest  tribes  were  transformed  into  castes.  He  believed  that  it  took  the  fol- 
lowing form:  Guest  workers  began  to  claim  and  accept  services  from 
Brahmans  who  served  impure  castes  (casting  the  horoscope  for  marriage 
dates  and  similar  family  activities).  If  such  guest  workers  took  up  the 
trade  of  already  existing  Hindu  castes,  they  conformed  to  prescriptions 
applied  elsewhere  to  the  trade.  The  more  this  process  extended,  the  more 
completely  the  tribe  lost  its  stability  in  a  closed  tribal  territory  and  re- 
sponded to  norms  of  the  Hindu  environment.  Ritualistic  conduct  was  bor- 
rowed from  Hindu  customs.  Increasingly,  the  community  assumed  the  at- 
tributes of  a  caste  ( usually  impure ) .  Often  the  only  thing  left  of  the  orig- 
inal tribal  condition  was  the  name,  which  was  continued  along  with  the 
caste  name. 

Writing  in  the  1930's,  Blunt  gave  a  list  of  the  castes  of  northern  India. 
The  types  indicate  that  the  processes  described  by  Weber  continued  to 
operate  until  recent  times.  In  order  of  importance  Blunt  distinguished 
(1)  occupational  or  functional  castes  consisting  of  persons  following  the 
same  occupation,  such  as  the  Barhai  (carpenters),  Sonar  (goldsmiths), 
Lobar  (blacksmiths),  Nai  (barbers),  Teli  (oil  pressers),  and  Thathers 
( coppersmiths ) ;  ( 2 )  tribal  or  racial  castes  consisting  of  persons  believing 
themselves  to  be  united  by  blood  or  race,  such  as  the  Jat,  Gujar,  Bhar, 
Pasi,  and  Dom;  ( 3 )  sectarian  castes  made  up  of  persons  united  by  common 
belief,  such  as  the  Atith,  Goshain,  Bishnoi,  and  Sadhu;  (4)  the  hill  castes, 
often  more  tribe  than  caste;  and  (5)  the  outlaw  castes,  originally  groups 
of  broken  men  and  outcastes  who  banded  together  for  self-defense  and 
crime,  such  as  the  Bakik,  Harwar,  and  Sanaurhiya.^ 

The  thing  that  diflFerentiates  Hindu  society  from  others  is  not  the 
presence  of  ethnic  communities  but  the  formation  of  the  entire  range  of 
ethnic  communities  into  a  unified  system.  In  the  long  run,  whatever  the 
special  origin,  the  given  community  tends  to  be  incorporated  as  a  sub- 
caste  within  the  whole. 

When  it  is  fully  developed,  a  caste  system,  according  to  Blunt,  has  three 
primary  properties:  it  is  hereditary  (one  can  only  be  bom  into  it);  it  is 
endogamous  (every  member  must  marry  within  the  caste  or  risk  being 
cast  out);  and  there  are  restrictions  on  commensality  (every  caste  lays 
down  rules  regarding  the  acceptance  of  food  or  drink  by  its  members  from 
other  people,  regulating  the  kind  of  food  that  may  be  accepted,  and  the 
kind  of  food  that  may  be  eaten)  .^ 

Ketkar  accepted  all  such  properties  and  added  a  number  of  additional 
ones,  such  as  that  the  caste  is  equipped  with  a  traditional  organization, 
including  a  chief  and  a  council;  the  members  are  bound  together  by  com- 

8  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  The  Caste  System  of  Northern  India  (London,  Humphrey  Milford, 
1931),  pp.  Iff. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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mon  occupations;  and  questions  of  ceremonial  pollution  as  well  as  food 
restrictions  divide  castes.^** 

Traditionally  in  India  there  were  four  main  groupings  of  castes:  the 
Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya,  and  Shudra.  The  prescribed  style  of  life  for 
the  Brahmans  included  such  activities  as  priestly  service,  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  the  receipt  of  fees  as  land  grants),  and  the  practice  of  asceticism. 
The  style  of  life  of  the  Kshatriyas  included  political  rule  and  knightly 
feats  of  valor.  The  Vaishyas  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  or  business, 
and  practiced  a  milder  set  of  customs.  The  style  of  life  of  the  Shudras  was 
built  around  menial  service. 

The  Brahmans  were  the  highest  of  the  caste  ranks.  Their  monopoly  of 
the  highest  forms  of  religious  hfe  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  learning 
gave  them  a  strong  position  as  cooks  ( they  were  the  only  ones  who  could 
prepare  food  for  any  other) .  They  were  strongly  represented  in  administra- 
tive posts  which  demanded  literary  educations.  They  also  monopolized  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  some  areas. 

The  Kshatriyas  at  one  time  were  the  highest  ranking  class  grouping  of 
India,  representing  the  nobles  and  kings  of  ancient  Indian  society.  At  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  development  of  Indian  society  the  Kshatriyas  hired 
the  Brahmans  who  were  numbered  among  their  dependents.  The  class  un- 
derwent considerable  change  with  the  rise  of  ancient  Indian  kings  and  the 
development  of  patrimonial  armies  dependent  directly  on  the  kings  in 
partial  rivalry  to  the  nobles.  In  time,  as  a  result  of  the  military  policies  of 
the  kings,  the  mercenary  armies,  partly  recruited  from  tribal  groups  (like 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  Europe)  became  rivals  of  the  castle-dwelling  nobles. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Rajputs  who  stemmed  from  Rajputana  and 
southern  Oudh  and  who  rose  as  a  warrior  stratum  from  a  situation  of  tribal 
mercenaries  of  the  great  kings.  In  time,  the  many  conquests  of  India  by 
foreign  invaders  reduced  the  Kshatriyas  to  a  rank  below  the  Bralimans. 

The  Vaishyas  were  originally  free  peasant  commoners.  However,  a 
series  of  processes  were  at  work  to  transform  their  situation.  Continuous 
feuds  tended  to  reduce  the  free  commoners  to  a  situation  approaching 
that  of  medieval  serfdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  cities  led 
to  the  emergence  of  a  number  of  civil  classes.  With  the  rise  of  urban  strata 
to  positions  of  wealth  and  prestige,  many  of  the  typical  oppositions  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  individuals  appear.  In  time,  monied  wealth  and  trade  be- 
came the  typical  occupations  of  the  Vaishyas.  For  a  time  the  power  of  the 
guilds  in  India  flourished  as  in  the  Western  cities.  Castes  such  as  that  of 
tlie  goldsmiths  were  highly  esteemed.  Even  today  there  are  places  where 
goldsmiths  have  a  rank  almost  equal  to  that  of  Brahmans.  There  were 
periods  when  Bengal  trader  castes  acted  as  money-lenders  of  princes  in 
a  manner  suggesting  the  relations  between  urban  guilds  and  the  princes 

1*^  Shridhar  V.  Ketkar,  The  History  of  Caste  in  India  ( Ithaca,  Taylor  and  Carpenter, 
1909),  p.  13. 
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of  the  Occident.  Later  many  of  these  strata  were  degraded  almost  to  the 
situation  of  Shudras. 

The  Shudras  represent  the  industrial  castes  of  India.  The  ritualistically 
degraded  Shudras,  able  neither  to  give  water  to  Brahmans  nor  employ 
them  as  house  priests,  were  probably  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  ancient 
Shudras  with  no  right  to  village  lands.  Represented  among  such  groups  are 
interlocal  trades — the  weavers,  tailors,  most  potters,  some  peddlers,  liquor 
dealers,  oil  pressers,  numerous  castes  of  farm  hands,  and  small  holders. 
Ranking  somewhat  on  a  par  with  such  ritualistically  degraded  stratum  is 
another  somewhat  less  degraded  caste.  Beside  a  whole  series  of  peasant 
castes  there  is  a  group  of  castes  performing  urban  industries  and  trades: 
betel,  perfume,  and  oil  vending,  pastry  making,  gardening,  goldsmithing, 
silversmithing,  lacquer  working,  masonry,  construction,  carpentry,  silk 
decorating,  and  others.  Very  probably  the  Shudras  comprise  tribal  groups 
incorporated  into  the  Hindu  system  from  the  bottom  and  ritually  degraded 
former  Vaishyas  from  above. 

Caste  is  a  completed  form  of  the  ethnic  community  organized  into  a 
total  social  system.  The  reason  for  outlining  the  Indian  caste  system  was  to 
sharpen  the  idea  of  what  a  completed  reorganization  of  society  in  terms  of 
ethnic  communities  may  look  like. 

THE    ETHNIC    COMMUNITY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

In  reviewing  the  cultural  resources  of  the  United  States  tlie  primary 
patterns  of  immigration  were  outlined.  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that 
there  have  been  more  than  600,000  French,  more  than  6,000,000  Germans 
and  Austrians,  more  than  4,000,000  Irish,  nearly  5,000,000  Italians,  and 
more  than  1,000,000  Swedish  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  motives  for  immigration  have  been  many,  including  religious  per- 
secution, race  oppression,  political  revolution,  militarism,  famine,  and 
poverty.  However,  Commons  long  ago  urged  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
look  upon  migration  merely  as  a  voluntary  movement.^^ 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  more  important  than  the  initiative 
of  immigrants  have  been  the  efforts  of  Americans  and  ship-owners  to  bring  and 
attract  them.  Throughout  our  histoiy  these  efforts  have  been  inspired  by  one 
grand,  efFective  motive — that  of  making  a  profit  from  the  immigrants.  The  de- 
sire to  get  cheap  labor,  to  take  in  passenger  fares,  and  to  sell  land  have  probably 
brought  more  immigrants  than  the  hard  conditions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
have  sent. 

Commons  maintained  that  induced  migration  occmred  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  colonial  period.  It  underwent  a  vigorous  revival  after  die  Civil 
War.  Chinese  coolies  came  under  contract  with  the  six  companies  which 

11  John  R.  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1907),  pp.  107-108. 
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advanced  their  expenses  and  depended  on  their  secret  agents  to  enforce 
repayment  with  profit.  Japanese  immigration  was  under  contract  with 
companies  chartered  by  the  Japanese  government.  The  padroni  recruited 
the  Itahans,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Slav  immigration  was  in  charge  of  their 
own  countrymen.  "It  is  estimated  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  immigrants 
in  recent  years  have  come  on  prepaid  tickets  or  on  money  sent  to  them 
from  America."  ^^ 

The  fact  that  the  immigrants  were  so  often  induced  to  migrate  by 
various  devices  intended  to  bring  profit  to  others  means  that  inevitably 
many  of  them  were  scheduled  for  most  serious  disappointments.  Writing 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Grace  Abbott  carefully 
documented  these  disappointments.^^ 

Even  after  many  of  die  nineteenth  century  horrors  of  immigrant  travel 
conditions  had  been  surmounted,  immigrants  were  frequently  sold  bogus 
railroad  tickets  and  lost  their  way  in  the  strange  cities  where  they  did  not 
know  the  language  of  the  citizens.  They  were  forced  to  take  the  hardest 
and  most  menial  jobs.  Not  infrequently,  employment  agents  co-operated 
with  the  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution  to  maintain  a  fresh  supply  of 
girls. ^^  Immigrants  were  used  as  scabs  to  break  strikes,  and  were  frequently 
crowded  into  inadequate,  overcrowded,  and  unsanitary  housing.^^  They 
were  victimized  by  many  exploiters,  often  including  members  of  their  own 
ethnic  groups.  When  they  ran  afoul  of  the  courts  they  frequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  other  parasites — "runners,"  "professional  bondsmen,"  and 
"shyster"  lawyers.  Economically  they  were  often  not  only  savagely  ex- 
ploited but  used  as  strike  breakers.  Politically,  they  were  frequently  denied 
rights  or  used  as  pawns  in  the  formation  of  civic  voting  blocks. 

When  men  are  subjected  to  a  continuous  barrage  of  major  and  minor 
negative  experiences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  drawn  to  one 
another.  The  immigrants  often  clung  together  Hke  shipwrecked  sailors  to 
a  life  raft  at  sea.  Meanwhile,  other  factors  were  at  work  to  establish  the 
foundations  or  more  positive  bonds. 

In  his  study  of  the  caste  system  Weber  had  noted  that  the  condition  of 
acceptance  of  the  guest  people  was  that  they  perform  some  service,  often 
despised,  but  essential  to  the  community.  The  observation  that  immigrants 
were  selectively  received  in  part  guided  Commons'  study.  He  noted  that 
the  large  proportion  of  immigrants  were  classed  as  unskilled,  including 
laborers  and  servants.  The  proportions  varied  with  diflFerent  groups:  the 
Jews,  a  city  people,  were  about  one-third  skilled.  Nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion were  skilled  among  the  Scottish  and  Welsh.  One  half  of  the 
English  and  Bohemians  were  skilled  mechanics;  one  third  of  the  Germans 

^2  Ibid.,  pp.  110-111. 

13  Grace  Abbott,  The  Immisrant  and  the  Communitu  (New  York,  Century,  1917). 

14  ZZjid,  p.  29. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  39,  53. 
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and  Dutch  were  skilled,  and  one  fourth  of  the  Scandinavians.  Only  3  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  Ruthenians,  Croatians,  Rumanians,  and  Slavs 
were  skilled;  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  and 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  Italians  were  skilled.  The  immigrants  were 
primarily  received  in  the  unskilled  occupations  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  some  specialized  industrial  reception  of  the  immigrant.  The 
anthracite  coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania  recruited  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  miners.  It  was  only  after  the  Civil  War,  when  these 
groups  began  to  organize  for  control  of  wages,  that  new  groups  were 
imported  to  shatter  the  movement  toward  unionism  among  the  miners. ^^ 
Unskilled  workers  were  imported  for  construction  jobs.  The  Irish  did 
much  of  the  work  on  the  railroads  of  the  East.  In  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1898,  of  the  16,000  workmen,  15,000  were  unnaturalized 
Italians."  On  the  Pacific  coast,  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants  played 
a  role  parallel  to  that  of  the  Negro  of  the  South  or  the  south  European 
of  the  East — as  construction  workers  on  the  transcontinental  railroads  and 
as  cheap  labor  for  large  scale  agriculture.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russians, 
Bohemians,  and  Mexicans  were  drawn  to  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Califomia.^^  Many  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  with 
traditions  of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  were  drawn  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  Jewish  immigrants  were  drawn  to  the  sweat  shops  of 
the  garment  industry  in  New  England  and  to  peddling,  from  which  diey 
often  rose  to  merchandizing.^^  To  the  negative  experiences  that  tended 
to  unite  the  groups  must  be  added  the  positive  e£Fects  of  segregation  in 
special  occupations. 

Another  positive  factor  promoting  the  formation  of  the  ethnic  com- 
munity was  the  physical  aggregation  in  special  places.  Three  fourths  of 
those  born  in  Russia  (mainly  Jews)  lived  in  principal  cities;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1900  only  one  fifth  of  the  Norwegians  did.  Individual  cities  often 
experienced  a  considerable  aggregation  of  people  of  a  given  ethnic  stock. 
In  1900  New  York  had  over  785,000  Germans,  about  the  same  number  as 
Hamburg.  It  had  twice  as  many  Irish  (over  710,000)  as  Dublin,  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  Jews  as  Warsaw,  one  half  as  many  Italians  as  Naples. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century.  New  York  had  between  50,000  and  150,000 
second-generation  persons  from  Scotland,  Hungary,  Poland,  Austria,  and 
England.  Chicago,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had  as  many  Germans  as 
Dresden,  one-third  as  many  Bohemians  as  Prague,  one-half  as  many  Irish 
as  Belfast,  and  one-half  as  many  Scandinavians  as  Stockholm.-*^ 

A  whole  series  of  negative  and  positive  influences  tended  to  play  upon 

1^  Commons,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

17  Ihid.,  p.  130. 

18  Ihid.,  p.  132. 

19  Ihid.,  p.  133. 

20  Ihid.,  pp.  164-165. 
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the  immigrants,  force  them  together  and  provide  positive  bonds  be- 
tween them.  The  immigrant  was  often  lured  to  the  New  World  in  a  manner 
that  spelled  serious  disillusionment  later.  The  trip  across  the  Atlantic  was 
often  a  nightmare.  The  immigrant  found  himself  preyed  upon  by  un- 
scrupulous persons,  often  by  older  compatriots.  He  was  generally  pressed 
into  the  poorer  living  quarters  and  had  to  take  the  menial  and  lower-paid 
jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  immigrants  from  a  given  area  tended  to  have  the  same 
qualifications.  The  immigrant  often  found  himself  in  his  work  in  association 
with  his  own  countrymen.  Moreover,  immigrants  tended  to  aggregate  in 
the  same  centers.  All  the  materials  were  at  hand  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
tinct ethnic  communities. 

The  formation  of  ethnic  communities  became  particularly  evident  after 
the  Civil  War  in  the  response  to  the  need  for  cheap  labor  by  the  new  large- 
scale  industries.  The  corruption  of  the  cities  dramatized  by  the  muckrakers 
and  the  new  self-consciousness  brought  about  by  World  War  I  forced  both 
journalistic  and  social  science  attention  to  the  immigrant  community. 
Typical  observations  of  the  immigrant  community  are  those  of  New  York 
by  Bercovici:  ^^ 

I  strolled  over  Third  Avenue  into  Mulberry  Street.  I  was  in  Sicily  at  one  end 
of  the  street  and  in  Piedmont  at  the  other  end.  The  very  same  odor  of  fried  fish 
I  had  tried  to  escape  in  Naples  assailed  my  nostrils.  The  very  same  impudent 
cries  of  the  Genoese  fish-seller  greeted  my  ears.  From  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other  not  a  word  of  English  except  the  vilest  curses.  The  signs  over  the  doors 
were  in  Italian.  The  clothes  of  the  people,  the  litter  on  the  streets,  the  colored 
shawls  tied  under  the  chins  of  the  swarthy,  wrinkled  faces  of  the  prematurely 
aged  women!  It  was  all  Italian.  It  was  Italy,  with  separate  provinces  and 
dialects;  and  to  my  complete  edification  I  witnessed  knife  play  between  a 
Sicilian  fish  peddler  and  a  Calabrese  loafer.  On  the  comer  of  the  sti-eet  stood  a 
policeman.  I  was  tempted  to  ask  him,  "Please  where  is  America?"  But  he  stared 
me  out  of  my  wits. 

I  walked  out  of  Mulberry  Street  and  fell  into  the  Greek  quarter.  It  looked  more 
like  some  side  street  of  Stamboul.  Cafes  every  ten  feet.  Long  moustached,  sleek 
fellows  were  playing  cai'ds  and  drinking  coff^ee  from  small  cups. 

I  soon  came  into  the  Jewish  quarter.  Here  and  there  a  sign  in  another  language 
than  Hebrew.  I  wandered  into  the  Syrian  quarter  on  Washington  Street.  Beauti- 
ful laces  and  heavy  brocades  in  the  store  windows.  Goldsmiths  working  on  the 
door  sills  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them,  and  the  little  anvil  between  the 
knees.  Sellers  of  sweets  passing  up  and  down  the  street.  Vendors  of  lemonade 
in  red  fezes,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  decompos- 
ing sugar  from  dates  and  figs.  It  was  Smyrna  or  JaflFa  or  the  Port  of  Athens.  A 
young  barefooted  boy  sold  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  Arabic  language  which 
was  eagerly  bought  by  everyone. 

21  Konrad  Bercovici,  1919,  "In  Quest  of  America  in  Foreign  New  York,  Adventures 
of  a  Visitor  from  Rumania,"  Islew  York  Times  Magazine  (December  21,  1919).  Quoted 
by  Julius  Drachsler,  Democracy  and  Assimilation  ( New  York,  Macmillan,  1920 ) ,  pp. 
67-68. 
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There  was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  observers  that  the  forces  play- 
ing upon  the  immigrant  forced  him  to  self -consciousness.  Negative  ex- 
periences forced  him  back  upon  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  while 
congestion  in  the  cities  and  considerable  segregation  into  the  same  oc- 
cupations provided  him  with  a  basis  for  active  co-operation.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  ethnic  community. 

SUMMARY 

The  analysis  of  the  ethnic  community  requires  additional  conceptions: 
(1)  the  distinction  between  core  and  peripheral  institutions  of  a  com- 
munity, and  (2)  two  new  principles  of  community  formation:  (a)  closure 
and  (b)  extracommunity  innovation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  analysis 
of  the  community,  core  institutions  are  those  around  which  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  community  are  ranged.  Peripheral  institutions  are  those 
arranged  around  the  core.  Institutions  addressed  to  the  material  conditions 
of  life,  the  natural  environment,  and  processes  of  making  a  living  form  the 
core  of  the  regional,  rural,  and  urban  communities.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  for  communities  that  were  once  regional,  rural,  or  urban  in  nature 
to  lose  their  original  foundation.  If  they  are  to  persist  as  communities,  they 
must  find  a  new  point  of  integration.  What  was  formerly  peripheral  may 
become  the  core  of  the  new  institutional  order. 

Closure  and  extracommunity  innovation  are  secondary  principles  of 
community  formation  which  arise  in  the  extension  and  intersection  of  the 
primary  principles  of  stability,  consistency,  and  completeness.  If  one  refers 
to  the  relation  of  core  to  peripheral  institutions  of  a  given  community  as 
its  "community  formula,"  one  may  view  closure  as  a  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  protect  the  community  formula.  The  community  formula  must 
be  protected  both  against  disruption  from  within  and  pillage  from  without. 
Against  forces  of  internal  disorder,  tlie  process  of  closure  is  manifest  in 
the  development  of  systems  of  taboos  and  laws;  and  against  the  outside,  it 
is  manifest  in  the  development  of  miHtary  defenses  and  armies.  However, 
while  closure  operates  to  shut  ofiF  innovation  and  change,  the  principle  of 
completeness  operates  to  violate  it  and  make  possible  exti'acommimity  in- 
novation. The  principle  of  completeness  recognizes  that  the  alien  com- 
munity and  its  members  frequently  possess  desirable  values. 

Many  types  of  interaction  between  the  individuals  of  difiFerent  com- 
munities and  the  communities  themselves  ai-e  possible.  A  number  of  forms 
of  permitting  extracommunity  innovation  have  emerged  in  time,  including 
( 1 )  the  silent  trade,  ( 2 )  family  clientship,  ( 3 )  diplomacy,  and  ( 4 )  vai-ious 
kinds  of  full  reception  of  aliens  into  the  community  ( as  by  adoption  and 
naturahzation ) . 

The  ethnic  community  is  a  type  of  community  formation  around  the 
presence  of  an  alien  or  guest  in  the  community.  Wliile  the  principle  of 
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closure  would  limit  interaction  with  the  alien,  the  values  he  offers  ( if  only 
as  a  field  for  profitable  exploitation )  militates  against  excluding  him  alto- 
gether. On  the  part  of  the  alien  or  guest,  the  new  community  offers  a 
combination  of  attraction  and  repugnance.  The  alien  or  guest  may  meet 
this  crisis  by  finding  a  new  point  of  integration  in  what  were  formerly  his 
peripheral  institutions,  becoming  a  segregated  or  partly  segregated  com- 
munity within  the  wider  community. 

It  is  not  impossible,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  the  Indian  caste  system, 
to  have  an  entire  society  composed  of  communities  structured  in  the 
manner  of  the  ethnic  community.  Many  of  the  original  ethnic  communities 
of  India  seem  originally  to  have  been  tribes  specializing  in  various  forais 
of  interlocal  service  or  trade.  In  time  they  lost  their  territorial  and  local 
foundations  and  were  transformed  into  guest  communities.  As  such,  they 
performed  one  or  more  menial  services  for  the  wider  community,  but  they 
were  also  guaranteed  a  monopoly  over  this  service.  The  incorporation  of 
guest  peoples  into  Indian  society  from  the  bottom  was  met  with  a  radical 
reorganization  (due  to  foreign  conquest  and  the  endogamous  closm'C  of 
upper  strata)  from  the  top.  These  two  movements  intersected,  leading  to 
the  comprehensive  organization  of  Hindu  society  into  four  major  caste 
groupings,  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishyas,  and  Shudras,  in  which  the 
Brahman  castes  were  the  ritualistic  key  to  the  entire  system.  The  im- 
portance for  us  of  the  example  of  India  is  to  illustrate  what  may  happen 
when  the  ethnic  community  becomes  an  exclusive  principle  of  society 
formation. 

The  original  ethnic  communities  of  India  were  specialized  tribes.  In 
the  United  States,  despite  a  multiplicity  of  American  Indian  tribal  forma- 
tions, the  discrepancies  between  native  and  European  cultures  was  too 
great  to  make  the  American  Indian  into  a  major  ethnic  commtmity  forma- 
tion who,  beginning  on  a  tribal  basis,  was  transformed  into  a  guest  in  his 
own  territory.  The  American  Indian  was  segregated  on  a  reservation  from 
which  he  is  only  now  beginning  to  depart. 

The  etlinic  communities  of  the  United  States  have  been  formed  pri- 
marily out  of  immigrants  from  Europe  and,  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  from 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  immigrants  in  America  have  been  subjected  to  the 
characteristic  pressures  of  a  community  in  a  foreign  land.  Here  these  pres- 
sures have  at  times  added  up  to  acute  racial  antagonism.  There  was  a 
considerable  agitation  by  the  Know-Nothing  party  from  1850  to  1855 
among  religious  and  patriotic  Americans,  directed  against  the  newly 
arrived  immigrants.  This  was  accompanied  by  lawlessness  and  mob  rule  to 
a  degree  not  previously  experienced  in  this  country.  It  was  concentrated  in 
the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Baltimore.^^ 

22  John  B.  McMaster,  "The  Riotous  Career  of  the  Know  Nothings,"  Forum  (July, 
1894).  See  also  Commons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173  ff. 
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The  Civil  War  itself  was  a  major  resort  to  violence  by  the  South  on  the 
question  of  race  domination.  In  the  1870's  there  was  an  upsurge  of  mob 
rule  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  manifest  in  an  annual  lynching  (around  the 
turn  of  the  century)  of  from  50  to  150  Negroes.  Other  races  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  mobs  have  been  the  Chinese  in  Wyoming  and  California,  the 
Italians  in  Louisiana  and  California,  the  Slovaks  and  Poles  in  Latimer, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Japanese  on  the  west  coast. 

While  such  pressures,  including  outright  persecution,  have  often  forced 
the  immigrant  into  closer  association  with  members  of  his  own  national 
group,  the  fact  that  he  has  aggregated  in  the  same  areas  and  segregated,  to 
some  degree,  in  special  industries  has  provided  the  foundations  for  the 
formation  of  the  ethnic  communities  of  the  United  States. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  core  institution?  By  a  peripheral  institution?  Of  what 
value  are  they  for  community  analysis? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  closure  a  secondary  principle  of  community  analysis? 

3.  Of  what  importance  is  extracommunity  innovation  for  the  formation  of  com- 
munities? 

4.  In  what  sense  is  an  ethnic  community  a  guest  community? 

5.  What  is  a  caste?  In  what  sense  is  a  caste  system  the  logical  extension  of 
ethnic  community  formation? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  could  ever  undergo  a  course  of  development 
similar  to  that  of  India? 

7.  In  what  sense  does  the  alien  experience  his  situation  as  a  problem?  In  what 
sense  does  the  community  find  the  alien  to  be  a  problem? 

8.  What  pressures  operate  on  the  immigrant  to  make  him  self-conscious? 

9.  What  role  does  the  principle  of  closure  play  in  the  formation  of  ethnic  com- 
munities? 

10.  What  role  does  the  principle  of  extracommunity  innovation  play  in  the 
formation  of  ethnic  communities? 
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The  Ethnic  Community 
in  the  United  States 


Ethnic  communities  are  the  communities  of  minorities. 
Schermerhom  maintains  that  minorities  come  into  existence  ( 1 )  as  a  result 
of  power  relations;  (2)  as  a  product  of  conquest,  captured  by  force  and 
transported;  (3)  for  prudential  considerations;  and  (4)  as  a  product  of 
in-group  solidarity  due  to  shifting  political  boundaries.^  In  his  opinion,  the 
first  tliree  types  are  typical  in  the  United  States;  the  fourth  is  typical  of 
Europe.  The  minority  comes  into  existence,  in  part,  as  a  product  of  eth- 
nocentric closure  against  outsiders,  which  tends  to  freeze  social  relations. 
Ethnocentrism  is  the  process  of  singling  out  and  accentuating  the  cultural 
and  physical  differences  of  the  outsider,  including  such  characteristics  as 
language,  costume,  customs,  diet,  modes  of  address,  forms  of  etiquette, 
and  physical  appearance.  As  this  process  is  put  into  operation,  the  dom- 
inant group  suppresses  all  attempts  by  the  minority  to  assert  itself,  while 
tlie  minority  struggles  for  self-expression.  Stereotypes  of  the  minority, 
shorthand  symbolic  representations  of  it,  become  vehicles  of  the  tension. 
As  examples  of  negative  stereotypes  of  minorities,  Schermerhorn  lists  such 
names  as  "kike,"  "wop,"  "hunky,"  "nigger,"  and  "greaser."  ^ 

One  of  the  minorities  that  came  into  existence  in  the  United  States 
as  a  product  of  conquest  was  the  American  Indian;  the  most  important 
minority  to  come  into  existence  by  capture  and  transportation  was  the 
American  Negro.  Among  major  minorities  to  come  into  existence  by  im- 
migration were  such  racial  groups  as  the  Mexican  and  Oriental,  and  such 
national  groups  as  the  Italians,  Poles,  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Hungarians 
and  Yugoslavs.^ 

The  problem  of  minorities  is  not  altogether  identical  with  that  of  ethnic 
communities,  but  it  is  closely  related.  A  minority  is  a  plurality  of  persons 
within  a  wider  community  experiencing  a  peculiar  kind  of  lack  of  privilege 

1  R.  A.  Schermerhorn,  These  Our  People  (Boston,  Heath,  1949),  p.  7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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and  without  enough  power  to  correct  its  situation.  A  minority  is  rarely 
organized  as  a  whole,  though  various  associations  may  attempt  to  organize 
it  and  claim  to  speak  for  it.  A  minority  may  be  composed  of  various  un- 
organized individuals  or  various  ethnic  communities.  Usually  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  both. 

The  fact  that  stereotypes  are  applied  to  minorities  creates  the  illusion 
that  they  are  organized.  In  fact,  it  may  help  to  organize  the  minority.  But 
many  a  member  of  a  minority  (a  young  Jew  or  Negro,  for  example)  is 
startled  the  first  time  he  is  invited,  often  with  considerable  sympathy,  to 
explain  the  problems  of  his  group.  He  is  even  more  startled  at  the  stunned 
disbelief  he  arouses  if  he  tries  to  explain  that  he  really  does  not  know  any 
more  about  them  than  anyone  else  and  that,  speaking  for  himself,  his 
feelings  are  the  same  as  anyone's. 

For  such  reasons  the  ethnic  community  must  not  be  taken  as  identical 
with  a  minority.  In  fact,  in  some  respects  an  ethnic  community  is  a  kind  of 
solution  to  a  minority  situation. 

THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN 

In  sketching  other  developments,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  account 
of  many  of  the  properties  of  the  Indian  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
originally  about  850,000  Indians  in  the  area  that  later  became  the  United 
States.  The  Indian  was  not  primarily  a  hunter,  but  an  agricultural  hus- 
bandman. Though  the  Indians  supplied  a  great  number  of  the  crops  that 
became  the  cornerstones  of  American  agriculture,  the  technological  dif- 
ferences between  American  and  European  agricultm-e  were  such  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  synthesize  the  Indian  into  the  American  system.  While 
an  Indian  wife,  as  McWilliams  noted,  was  an  enormous  asset  to  the  fm: 
trader  (for  she  could  teach  him  the  language  and  customs  of  the  tribe), 
Indian  women  were  of  little  help  in  New  England.  Moreover,  though  the 
attempt  was  made  to  press  the  Indian  into  the  plantation  system  as  a  slave, 
his  agriculture  was  in  the  hands  of  his  women;  in  the  Indian's  terms  slavery 
made  a  woman  of  him.  The  Indian  fought  slavery  with  genuine  savagery. 
As  a  result,  American  policy  toward  the  Indian  quickly  became  one  of 
extermination  and  displacement.  This  became  embodied  in  the  formula: 
"The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 

While  not  incorporating  the  Indians  into  their  society,  the  New  Eng- 
landers  did  not  hesitate  to  supply  tliem  with  wliiskey  and  rifles.  Mean- 
while, in  the  conflicts  between  the  French  and  English,  and  later  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  the  Indians  were  pressed  to  take  sides,  and  at  times 
bounties  were  offered  to  them  for  enemy  scalps.  The  agitation  spun'ed  on 
by  Canadian  traders  continued  in  the  Oliio  valley  after  the  Revolution,  and 
the  settlers  found  themselves  increasingly  opposed  by  force.  The  official 
policy  toward  the  race  was  revealed  by  die  fact  that  when  the  Indian 
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OflBce  was  established  in  1824  it  was  placed  under  the  War  Department. 
The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Indians  was  conceived  to  be  military. 
When  treaties  were  made,  they  were  generally  observed  only  until  settlers 
were  ready  to  invade  the  lands  reserved  to  the  Indians. 

The  imperialistic  method  of  displacing  the  Indians  assumed  more  def- 
inite form  with  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  Georgia  (May  29, 
1830).  Such  removal  soon  became  routine,  and  one  tribe  after  another  was 
moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas.  Later  the  Osage,  Kiowa, 
Oto,  and  Pawnee  tribes  from  the  prairies  were  also  moved  to  the  area. 
Schermerhom  argues  that  the  policy  of  putting  the  Indians  on  reservations 
was  not  primarily  a  product  of  humanitarian  considerations  but  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to  kiU  them. 
He  maintains  that  every  regiment  equipped  to  fight  the  Indians  cost  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  campaigns  of  a  year  managed  to  liquidate  only  a  few 
hundred  of  the  natives.  In  1870  the  Indian  wars  cost  the  government 
$1,000,000  for  every  dead  Indian.* 

By  1880  the  conquest  of  the  Indians  was  complete.  Reservation  life  often 
succeeded  better  in  the  extermination  of  the  Indians  than  mihtary  pro- 
cedures ever  had.  Tribal  authorities  were  destroyed,  all  institutions 
shaken,  and  most  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  Indians  was  in  fragments.  The 
Dawes  Act  or  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  provided  that  every  Indian 
would  be  given  an  individual  share  of  the  reservation  in  which  he  lived. 
This  share  would  vary  from  40  to  200  acres.  He  would  hold  this  land  for 
25  years,  after  which  he  would  receive  a  fee  patent.  In  1887  there  were 
139  million  acres  of  land  on  Indian  reservations;  by  1933  there  were  only 
47  million  acres  left.  The  Allotment  Act  individualized  property  in  a 
manner  to  which  the  Indian  was  unused.  The  educational  policy  was  de- 
signed to  destroy  his  family  life,  language,  and  culture.  By  1923  the  Indian 
population  had  dropped  to  220,000. 

In  1922  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  protested  the  attempt  to  rob  them 
of  their  remaining  lands.  This  led  to  the  Meriam  Report  of  1928  and  the 
appointment  of  Charles  J.  Rhodes  as  Commissioner  in  1929.  A  genuine  re- 
vision of  Indian  policy  was  put  into  full  effect  with  the  appointment  of 
John  Collier  as  Commissioner  in  1933.  Collier  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Indian,  organization  of  the  tribes  for 
managing  their  own  affairs,  and  providing  them  with  civic  and  cultural 
freedom.  By  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (I.R.A.)  of  1934,  allotments 
were  to  cease  and  surplus  lands  not  leased  or  bought  by  whites  were  to  be 
transferred  to  tribal  ownership.  Also  the  tribal  council  became  a  kind  of 
executive  committee  for  management  of  land.  It  was  empowered  to  borrow 
money  from  the  government.  A  new  plan  for  Indian  civil  service  was 
formed  in  order  that  Indians  could  be  educated  for  executive  positions  and 
the  professions.  It  became  possible  to  teach  Indian  languages  in  school  and 

4  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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to  revive  native  arts  and  crafts.  Moreover,  the  Indians  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  reHgion.  The  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  Indian 
pohcy  was  formulated  by  Collier  as  follows:  ^ 

The  Indian  in  his  own  land  has  been  virtually  a  man  without  a  country.  He  has 
witnessed  the  forced  disintegration  of  his  own  tribal  and  social  structure,  has 
been  in  large  measure  debarred  from  any  participation  in  the  civic  life  of  white 
communities,  and  has  been  paternally  governed  by  an  absolutist  bureaucratic 
administration.  The  community  life  of  an  intensely  social  people  was  further 
broken  up  by  the  allotment  system,  which  tended  to  scatter  Indian  famiUes  on 
isolated  homesteads. 

The  rooting  out  process  penetrated  likewise  into  the  deeper  spiritual  strata  of 
Indian  culture.  The  Indian  languages  were  systematically  suppressed  in  the  In- 
dian schools;  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  poetry,  music,  and  traditions  were 
discouraged  or  suppressed;  the  precious  and  beautiful  ancient  arts  and  crafts 
were  allowed  to  decline,  in  many  cases  to  completely  disappear  ...  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religious  conscience  .  .  . 
the  Indian  schools  were  illegally  used  for  the  practically  forced  proselytism  of 
Indian  children,  regardless  of  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

The  new  Indian  policy  .  .  .  seeks  to  reinstate  the  Indian  as  normally  func- 
tioning units,  individual  and  group,  into  the  life  of  the  world.  It  makes  them 
equal  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and  the  direction  of  their  own 
lives. 

During  the  1920's  the  decline  of  the  Indian  population  was  reversed; 
there  are  now  around  425,000  Indians  on  tribal  rolls.  The  population  is 
increasing  at  an  over-all  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  year;  and  at  about  2  per  cent 
a  year  among  the  Southwestern  tribes,  such  as  the  Navajos,  Hopis,  and 
Papagos.  This  growth  has  placed  tensions  on  reservation  facilities,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  plight  of  the  Navajos.  There  were  8,000  Navajos  when 
the  tribe  settled  on  the  reservation  in  1867.  Today  there  are  more  tlian 
60,000.  Though  the  reservation  has  been  expanded  from  3.5  million  to  16.7 
million  acres,  the  land  is  so  unproductive  that  it  takes  30  acres  of  land  to 
support  one  sheep,  150  acres  for  a  horse,  and  120  acres  for  a  cow.  In  1947  it 
was  estimated  that  the  reservation  could  not  support  more  than  35,000 
people.^ 

Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  72,000  Indians  on  the  Navajo  and 
Papago  reservations  can  read  and  write  English.  In  1950  a  new  policy 
was  inaugurated  to  correct  a  condition  in  which  less  than  6,000  of  the 
22,000  Navajo  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  school  and  to  correct 
a  tuberculosis  rate  of  380  per  100,000  (in  comparison  with  40  per  100,000 
for  the  nation ) .  Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  Mexico  have  been  enfrancliised. 
Off-reservation    employment    has    been    stimulated,    with    field    offices 

^  Quoted  by  Edwin  R.  Embree,  Irulians  of  the  Americas  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1939),  p.  246.  See  also,  Louise  P.  Olsen,  "The  Problem  of  Language  in  the  Indian 
Schools  of  Dakota  Territory,  1885-88,"  in  North  Dakota  History,  Vol.  20,  No.  1 
(January,  1953). 

6  See  the  summary  by  Carey  McWilliams,  Brothers  Under  the  Skin  ( Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1951),  pp.  83  ff. 
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operated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  From  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  employable  Navajos  now  find  part-time 
work  o£F  the  reservation,  making  around  $1,000,000  in  unemployment  in- 
surance available  in  the  winter  months. 

During  the  second  World  War  12,000  Navajos  engaged  in  war  work,  and 
3,600  entered  the  armed  services.  Some  Pueblos  worked  in  Los  Alamos  on 
the  atomic  bomb  project.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  country,  30,000  en- 
tered the  armed  services,  and  45,000  worked  in  war  industries.^  From 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  Indians  have  been  moving  into  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles  in  search  of  jobs.  There  were  5,000  Indian  job  seekers  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1950.^ 

The  Apaches 

Though  the  American  Indians  are  perhaps  the  original  minority,  they 
have  been  in  no  condition  to  form  ethnic  communities  within  the  frame- 
work of  American  society  until  recently.  Only  by  1880  was  the  process  of 
herding  the  tribes  onto  reservations  completed.  The  reservations  carried 
out  a  destruction  of  their  own  which  continued  until  around  1920.  By  that 
year  some  alleviation  of  Indian  policy  was  in  the  oflSng;  but  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  a  kind  of  adjustment  to  reser- 
vation Hfe  had  been  made,  and  the  Indian  population  was  on  the  increase. 

Once  the  Indians  had  adjusted  sufficiently  to  reservation  life  to  thrive 
under  it,  the  time  was  certain  to  come  when  they  would  outgrow  the  res- 
ervations. This  appears  dramatically  with  the  Navajos  who  have  twice 
as  many  people  as  the  reservation  can  support.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Indians  must  seek  work  away  from  the  reservation.  Meanwhile,  this 
trend  is  met  by  another.  When  the  major  tide  of  European  immigration 
came  to  an  end  around  1920,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  periods 
of  heightened  need  for  labor  in  the  United  States  would  in  part  be  met 
by  an  internal  redistribution  of  populations.  The  30,000  American  Indians 
who  had  served  in  World  War  II  and  the  45,000  who  had  worked  in  war 
industries  were  involved  in  this  trend. 

As  the  American  Indians  begin  to  leave  the  reservations,  they  inevitably 
begin  to  form  ethnic  communities  which  represent  some  kind  of  com- 
promise between  their  new  and  old  communities.  This  process  is  only  now 
getting  under  way  and  is  still  too  new  to  supply  many  serious  studies.  But 
the  phenomenon  is  being  increasingly  observed  and  reported.^  The  Apache 
of  San  Carlos  are  an  excellent  illustration. 

Cattle  raising  for  market  is  the  chief  economic  activity.  Individual 

checks  from  cattle  sales  often  run  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Many  Apaches 

own  trucks  and  cars  instead  of  ponies. 

'''  Schermerhom,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80. 

8  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 

^  Ross  Santee,  Apache  Land  ( New  York,  Scribner's,  1947 ) ,  pp.  203  flF. 
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Santee  reports  that  Apache  stockmen  sold  $1,000,000  worth  o£  cattle 
in  1945  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation  alone.  The  Indians  are  among  the 
major  and  best  stockmen  in  the  area.  The  change  which  made  this  possible 
began  in  the  early  1920's.  There  always  were  some  individually  owned 
cattle  and  also  a  tribal  herd;  but  now  the  tribal  herd  ranges  the  whole 
reservation,  and  each  year  cattle  are  issued  to  individuals  from  it.  When 
20  heifers  are  issued  to  an  individual  at  cost,  he  cannot  help  prospering 
if  he  is  prudent.  When  an  Indian  dies,  his  cattle  are  sold  and  the  estate 
is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  family.  New  allotments  of  cattle  are 
issued.  When  Apaches  owning  cattle  do  not  attend  the  roundup,  they  are 
fined  $5  a  head  for  every  one  of  their  calves  branded  and  $7.50  a  head  for 
rounding  up  their  steers.  The  range  is  divided  into  cattle  associations 
which  determine  policy. 

Santee  reports  that  the  Indian  agent  is  declining  in  importance  now  that 
the  tribal  council  administers  the  affairs  of  the  reservation.  Since  the 
Apache  is  a  ward  of  the  government,  any  serious  offender  must  go  before 
the  United  States  Commissioner;  later  he  is  tried  in  federal  court.  The 
reservation  also  has  its  own  court  and  judges;  its  police  patrol  the  res- 
ervation. All  offices  on  the  reservation  are  political. 

When  the  Apaches  visit  the  little  town  of  Globe,  Arizona,  a  few  miles 
from  the  reservation,  they  dress  like  the  average  white.  An  Apache  may 
carry  a  sleeping  child  in  liis  arms — with  his  wife  empty-handed  beside  him 
— in  a  way  that  was  impossible  for  his  father.  They  regularly  attend  the 
movies  and  may  even  drive  to  Phoenix  to  see  an  unusually  interesting 
movie. 

Changes  of  manners  are  apparent  elsewhere.  While  married  women  still 
wear  colorful  dresses,  moccasins  are  rare.  A  daughter  may  be  dressed  in 
bobby  SOX,  boy's  shirt  with  tail  out,  and  levis  rolled  halfway  to  the  knees. 
Many  Apaches  now  live  in  houses;  some  have  electric  lights,  refrigerators, 
and  sewing  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medicine  man  still  functions. 

Many  Apaches  who  had  begun  to  leave  were  forced  to  return  to  the  res- 
ervation during  the  depression.  A  construction  prograin  of  the  govern- 
ment was  devoted  to  required  road  building  and  other  work.  The  Apaches 
have  become  adept  in  the  use  of  machinery. 

Santee  reports  that  Apache  boys  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  play 
basketball,  softbaU,  and  hardball.  They  also  play  with  ropes  and  lassoes. 
Apache  debutantes  have  coming-out  parties,  during  which  sacred  poUen 
is  sprinkled  on  all  in  attendance.  The  three-day  rodeo  is  almost  as  much 
a  part  of  the  coming-out  party  as  the  dances. 

In  the  old  days  when  an  Apache  died  the  wickiup  ( hut )  was  destroyed 
by  fire  along  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  deceased.  His  best  horse  was 
killed  at  tlie  grave.  Food  was  placed  at  the  gi-ave  for  the  journey  ahead. 
Today  the  body  is  buried,  and,  where  old  forms  persist,  tlie  horse  is  often 
led  to  an  isolated  spot  in  a  canyon  and  shot.  If  the  deceased  lived  in  a 
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wickiup,  it  is  burned;  but  if  the  death  occurred  in  a  house,  the  family 
simply  moves  out  for  several  months.  At  the  death  of  a  squaw,  her  sewing 
machine,  and  food  are  often  placed  on  the  grave. 

As  this  example  shows,  the  Indians  are  displaying,  at  times,  increased 
integration  and  adjustment  to  the  smTOunding  world.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  movement  away  from  the  reservations  will  result  in  the  formation 
of  American  Indian  colonies  in  the  urban  centers  with  institutions  shaped 
even  more  strikingly  by  the  non-Indian  community. 

THE    AMERICAN    NEGRO 

In  examining  other  community  formations  in  the  United  States  it  has 
been  necessaiy  repeatedly  to  consider  the  Negro.  The  problem  of  this 
minority  group  belongs  among  the  great  unsolved  issues  of  our  nation. 
Even  quantitatively  it  is  important. 

United  States  Negro  Population  for  Selected  Years,  1800-1950 

Number 
Year  (In  millions)  Per  Cent 

1800 1.0  18.9 

1850 3.6  15.7 

1900 8.8  11.6 

1950 15.0  10.0 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the 
United  States,  1789-1945  (1949),  p.  25;  Seventeenth  Census 
of  the  Population,  Vol.  II  (1950),  Table  35. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  Negroes  has  been  in  the  South,  particu- 
larly the  Southeast,  though  after  1880  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
South  began  to  decline.  This  rate  of  proportionate  decline  has  been  accel- 
erated in  the  twentieth  century.  From  1900  to  1950  the  Negro  population 
of  the  South  declined  from  one  in  three  to  one  in  five;  in  the  same  period 
the  Negro  population  of  the  North  increased  five  times.  World  War  I,  with 
its  demands  for  cheap  labor  in  the  Northern  cities  coinciding  with  the  clos- 
ing of  European  immigration,  was  a  major  factor  in  the  heavy  displace- 
ment of  Negroes  from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban  North.  This  trend  be- 
came even  more  important  during  World  War  II.  The  development  of  the 
industries  in  the  Far  West  during  World  War  II  was  a  component  in  the 
westward  direction  of  Negro  migration.  Some  250,000  migrated  to  cities  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  found  work  in  defense  industries. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  living  in  cities  to  the  total  Negro  population 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  whites  living  in  cities  to 
the  total  white  population.  The  Negro  minority  is  in  a  position  to  crystal- 
lize into  thousands  of  subcommunities  in  both  rural  and  urban  environ- 
ments. 
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The  ethnic  communities  of  the  Negro  have  numerous  peculiarities  which 
are  related  to  the  origin  of  the  minority  in  slavery.  The  Negro  originally 
belonged  to  tribal  and  peasant  communities  in  Africa.  One  might,  there- 
fore, have  expected  that  when  Negro  ethnic  communities  appeared  they 
would  have  shown  tenacious  adherence  to  fragments  of  original  tribal  ele- 
ments, as  do  those  of  the  American  Indian.  The  situation  of  the  slave  was 
very  different,  however,  from  that  of  the  conquered  individuals  concen- 
trated on  reservations. 

Considerable  areas  of  life  of  the  reservation  were  unstructured,  and  a 
persistence  of  tribal  institutions  was  possible.  The  slave,  however,  was 
deprived  of  his  original  institutions  in  order  to  make  him  useful.  The 
drives  for  stability  and  consistency  so  important  for  community  formation 
accounted  for  this.  If,  out  of  kindness,  the  slave  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain major  institutions  of  his  preslave  status,  these  would  inevitably  have 
formed  solid  points  for  resistance  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  Some  con- 
troversy has  developed  over  the  persistence  of  African  culture  under 
American  slave  conditions.  There  is  a  sentimental  inclination  to  insist 
upon  such  persistence. ^°  Some  minor  characteristics  did  persist,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  original  culture — particularly  its  nuclei  of  strength  and  inte- 
gration— had  to  be  destroyed  to  make  slavery  possible  and  profitable.  This 
destruction  was  perhaps  never  a  conscious  policy,  but  an  automatic  prod- 
uct of  tlie  expedients  to  get  full  employment  of  the  slave. 

Slavery  fastened  its  own  institutions  on  the  Negro.  It  drew  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  house  and  field  slaves.  The  household  slaves  were  of 
higher  rank  because  they  worked  in  the  household.  They  were,  so  to  speak, 
slavery's  white  collar  workers.  They  frequently  established  warm  bonds 
with  the  big  house  and  were  permitted  much  more  freedom  to  form  their 
own  families  than  the  field  slaves.  The  field  slaves  lived  a  more  barracks- 
type  existence.  There  was  far  less  opportimity  to  form  independent  fami- 
lies, and,  in  any  case,  the  family  tended  to  be  reduced  to  a  biological  form 
so  far  as  the  father  was  concerned.  So  far  as  a  genuine  family  nucleus  re- 
mained, it  tended  to  be  found  in  the  motlier. 

Under  slavery  the  Negi'o  was  economically  confined  primarily  to  the 
most  menial  of  field  tasks  and  to  domestic  service.  Socially,  he  was 
pressed  into  the  rank  system  of  the  household  and  literally  ranked  in  terms 
of  his  nearness  to  his  master.  The  same  standards  of  judgment  tended  to 
appear  among  slaves  as  among  masters;  and  with  the  increasing  number 
of  mulattoes,  personal  evaluations  often  rested  on  comparative  whiteness. 
Frazier  notes  that  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  rumor  circulated  in 
Negro  communities  that  mulatto  women  sometimes  refuse  to  have  children 
by  their  black  husbands.  He  states  that  in  contemplating  marriage  the 

1"  See  the  discussion  in  Schermerhorn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86  ff  and  the  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negro  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1957),  pp.  3-20. 
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upper-class  Negroes  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  often  do  take  into 
consideration  the  color  of  their  prospective  mates  and  its  possible  effect  on 
their  children. ^^  Sexual  promiscuity  and  the  reduction  of  the  family  to  a 
matriarchal  form  tended  to  occur  under  slavery.  Slavery  also  sheared  off 
tribal  religiosity.  In  the  evangelical  faiths,  particularly  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist, the  Negro  found  a  set  of  beliefs  and  opportunities  for  emotional  ex- 
pression related  to  his  needs. 

Under  slavery  the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  the  white  was  symbiotic;  the 
way  of  life  of  each  became  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  other.  One 
common  system  of  evaluations  tended  to  diffuse  through  the  whole.  The 
white  man  who  owned  no  slaves  found  himself  declassed  when  he  had  to 
perform  "slave  labor";  he  was  scorned  by  both  slave  owners  and  slaves  be- 
cause he  owned  no  slaves.  The  poor  white  was  either  pressed  in  consider- 
able measure  into  cultural  backwardness  or  forced  to  migrate. 

When  emancipation  severed  the  Negro  and  white  sections  of  Southern 
society,  the  principles  of  community  formation  accounted  for  the  inner 
course  of  events.  Each  had  an  array  of  institutions  that  formerly  had  been 
organized  together.  The  drive  toward  stability,  consistency,  and  complete- 
ness meant  that  the  white  sections  of  Southern  society  searched  for  sub- 
stitutes for  slavery;  the  Negro  sections  of  Southern  society  searched  for 
institutions  that  would  perform  the  functions  formerly  carried  out  by  the 
plantation  system. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Negro  community  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  rep- 
resents, in  considerable  measure,  a  replica  of  the  non-Negro  forms,  but 
at  economically  and  socially  less-privileged  levels. 

Negro  Communities  of  the  Rural  South 

Frazier  observes  that  very  few  Negroes  have  ever  lived  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  North.^^  In  1940  Negroes  in  the  nural  North  numbered  less 
than  300,000,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  in  the  Northern  area. 
Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  live  in  the  South.  The  majority  are  in 
the  Cotton  Belt,  a  rural  area  16,000  miles  long  and  from  125  to  500  miles  in 
width,  stretching  from  eastern  North  Carolina  to  Western  Texas,  and  pro- 
ducing 55  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton.  The  population  of  the  region  is 
75  per  cent  rural,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  being  the  only  large  urban 
centers. 

The  rural-farm  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt  are  dominated  by  the  planta- 
tion system,  as  before  the  Civil  War.  When  the  Civil  War  devastated  the 
plantations,  the  trend  toward  ownership  by  small  farmers  was  checked  by 
other  developments.  The  new  middle  classes  (merchants,  lawyers,  and 
doctors )  of  the  South  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  landlord  and  bought 

11  Frazier,  op.  cit.,  p.  332. 

12  This  section  primarily  follows  Frazier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197  ff. 
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plantations  as  investments.  In  1910  the  average  size  of  a  plantation  was 
724  acres.  The  primary  importance  of  cotton  as  a  cash  crop  and  concen- 
trated ownership  are  correlated. 

According  to  Frazier,  the  spatial  pattern  of  rural  Negro  communities  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  was  determined  by  plantation  organization.  Following  the 
Civil  War  and  Emancipation,  the  attempt  to  keep  Negroes  in  slave  quar- 
ters and  organized  labor  gangs  was  inefiFective.  The  land  was  divided 
among  Negro  families,  and  work  animals  were  sold  to  the  Negroes.  Part 
of  the  plantation  was  usually  set  apart  for  a  school  and  a  church.  Usually 
the  dwellings  were  dispersed.  The  number  of  Negro  farm  owners  in  the 
South  increased  until  1910,  when  they  owned  almost  25  per  cent  of  the 
farms  operated  by  Negroes.  In  the  following  20  years  tenancy  among  Ne- 
groes decreased,  and  in  1930  one  out  of  every  five  Negro  farmers  in  the 
South  was  an  owner. 

The  level  of  living  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  and  the 
Negroes  are  on  the  lowest  level  in  the  area.  In  1934  a  study  of  646  planta- 
tions in  eleven  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  revealed  that  the  net  annual  in- 
come of  wage  hands,  croppers,  and  other  share  tenants  and  renters  was 
$309  per  family.  A  study  of  Negro  famihes  also  revealed  that  82  per  cent 
had  dressers  or  bureaus,  55  per  cent  had  sewing  machines,  23  per  cent  had 
organs  or  pianos,  19  per  cent  had  phonographs,  and  15  per  cent  had 
kitchen  ranges.^^  More  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Negro  families  had  no 
printed  matter  in  their  homes;  where  there  was  printed  matter,  it  was 
usually  the  Bible  and  some  school  books. 

Because  of  the  system  of  tenure  in  the  plantation  area,  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  mobility.  Negro  families  are  somewhat  less  mobile  than  white.  The 
family  has  grown  out  of  the  practices  originating  in  slavery.  Legal  sanc- 
tions have  had  little  control  over  sex  relations,  and  many  families  have 
originated  in  illegitimacy.  Maternal  family  organization  is  strong;  from 
one  third  to  one  fifth  of  the  Negro  families  have  a  maternal  head. 

Next  to  the  family  the  church  is  the  most  important  association  in  the 
Negro  community.  It  often  defines  the  limits  of  the  community.  The  Negro 
church  organizations  of  the  Cotton  Belt  are  generally  aflBliated  with  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations.  The  church  tends  also  to  be  the 
center  of  recreational  activities  of  a  nonreligious  nature,  and  it  also  often 
serves  as  a  schoolhouse. 

Organizations  for  mutual  aid,  chiefly  to  provide  proper  burial  for  their 
members,  are  a  part  of  the  nu-al  organization.  They  often  develop  into  or 
are  absorbed  into  lodges.  The  lodges  usually  have  insurance  features,  in- 
cluding sick  and  death  benefits. 

Education  is  alien  to  the  plantation  tradition.  Many  of  the  schoolhouses 
attended  by  Negro  children  are  not  owned  by  tlie  county.  The  per  capita 

13  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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expenditure  on  white  children  for  education  is  often  from  12  to  18  times 
greater  than  that  spent  for  the  education  of  Negro  children.  Educational 
facilities  for  Negroes  are  poorer,  and  the  pay  for  Negro  teachers  is  less 
than  for  those  teaching  white  children. 

The  Negro  in  Urban  Communities,  North  and  South 

The  same  forces  that,  after  the  Civil  War,  began  to  pull  masses  of  Euro- 
peans into  American  cities  also  operated  on  the  Negro.  These  were  ac- 
centuated by  the  closing  off  of  the  main  streams  of  overseas  immigration 
and  the  war  needs  of  Northern  industrial  centers.  The  Negro  communities 
of  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  are  the  three  largest  of  the 
country. 

Cities  with  Negro  Populations  of  100,000  or  more,  United  States,  1940 

Negro 
City  Population 

New  York 458,000 

Chicago 277,731 

Philadelphia 250,880 

Washington 187,266 

Baltimore 165,843 

St.  Louis 108,765 

New  Orleans 149,034 

Memphis 121,498 

Birmingham 108,938 

Adanta 104,533 

Total 2,074,051 

Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1940,  Population, 
Vol.  II,  "Characteristics  of  the  Population"  (Washington,  1943),  p. 
114. 

Frazier  states  that  the  Negroes  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  com- 
prised largely  of  poor,  illiterate  rural  folk.  They  generally  live  in  areas 
segregated  from  the  white  community,  across  the  tracks,  or  on  the  fringe 
of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  city.  From  these  smaller  cities  and  towns 
the  Negroes  move  to  the  larger  cities.  In  the  small  urban  centers  Negro 
men  are  largely  employed  as  common  laborers  and  the  women  as  domes- 
tics. 

In  some  large  old  communities,  hke  Charleston,  the  Negro  population 
is  widely  scattered,  a  heritage  from  the  time  of  slavery  when  the  Negroes 
lived  as  servants  close  to  the  homes  of  the  whites,  but  in  most  large  cities 
of  the  South  the  majority  of  Negro  residents  are  concentrated  in  the  slum 
or  blighted  areas.  In  the  North,  too,  the  Negroes  tend  to  be  concentrated 
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in  the  slum  areas,  but  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  living  permits  better 
housing,  and  they  receive  more  benefit  from  housing  programs.  While  the 
Negroes  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  unskilled  occupations,  their  opportuni- 
ties are  comparatively  greater  in  the  North. 

Percentage  Distribution  by  Type  of  Employment,  Negro  Males,  Two  Southern 
and  Two  Northern  Cities,  United  States,  1940 


Type  of 

South 

North 

Emploijment 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

New  York 

Chicago 

Professional 

2.4 

2.0 

3.5 

3.3 

Proprietors 

1.9 

1.2 

5.0 

2.7 

Clerical 

3.9 

2.7 

10.5 

10.1 

Craftsmen 

8.9 

9.0 

8.0 

9.2 

Operatives 

22.7 

34.4 

19.7 

20.1 

Domestics 

5.2 

3.1 

2.7 

1.4 

Service  Wkrs. 

29.4 

13.6 

35.5 

31.4 

Laborers 

24.5 

32.6 

13.2 

20.1 

Source:   Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  "The  Labor  Force," 
(Washington,  1940). 

Under  slavery  the  house  slaves  ranked  above  the  field  slaves,  and  mixed 
bloods  above  the  pure-blooded  Negroes.  These  distinctions  were  also  ac- 
cepted by  the  free  Negroes;  mulattoes  and  mixed  bloods  were  conspicuous 
among  the  free  Negroes  before  the  Civil  War.  The  distinctions  developed 
under  slavery  were  perpetuated  after  the  Emancipation.  Mulatto  aristo- 
crats who  had  wealth  and  education  felt  superior  to  tlie  emancipated 
pure-blooded  Negroes.  They  also  often  monopolized  tlie  highest  political 
offices  under  the  Reconsti'uction  government.  It  was  in  the  cities  with 
greater  occupational  differentiation  of  the  Negro  population  that  a  more 
complex  class  system  began  to  develop. 

In  the  large  Negro  communities  of  the  Northern  cities  three  well-defined 
classes  have  been  developing.  The  character  of  these  classes  is  related  to 
the  segregation  of  the  Negro  community.  The  Negro  upper  class  if  inte- 
grated into  American  society  would  occupy  the  middle  class.  Professions 
are  predominant,  especially  doctors,  dentists,  and  lawyers.  Public  school 
teachers  also  belong  to  it,  along  with  social  workers  and  public  administra- 
tors. The  incomes  of  upper-class  men  vary  from  $3,000  to  $50,000  a  year. 
Institutionally,  its  members  are  generally  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  churches.  The  upper  class  professes  con- 
siderable race  pride,  though  they  are  anxious  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
poorer  members  of  the  race.  They  support  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  In  Frazier's  opinion,  this  class  faces  with  some  mis- 
givings the  prospect  of  the  complete  integration  of  the  Negro  into  Ameri- 
can life,  for  it  would  liquidate  their  position. 
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The  middle  class  consists  of  a  growing  group  of  clerical  workers,  skilled 
industrial  workers,  responsible  persons  in  service  occupations,  firemen, 
policemen,  mail  carriers,  and  the  like.  Such  persons  have  a  background  of 
stable  family  life,  good  elementaiy  or  high  school  education,  and  a  re- 
spectable way  of  making  a  living.  They  struggle  to  move  out  of  undesir- 
able neighborhoods,  and  in  general  concern  themselves  with  the  same 
problems  as  middle-class  groups  in  the  white  community. 

In  the  Negro  community  in  the  Northern  cities,  the  lower  class  com- 
prising about  two  thirds  of  the  Northern  Negro  population,  consists  of  the 
great  body  of  unskilled  workers  who  earn  a  precarious  living  and  subsist 
on  irregular  employment  and  relief.  There  is  a  shiftlessness  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  the  group  related  to  lack  of  education  and  the  uncertainty  of 
employment.  The  lower  class  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  those  areas 
where  the  Negro  first  gained  a  foothold  in  the  city — in  crowded  tenements, 
run-down  neighborhoods,  and  slum  areas. 

The  only  solid  nucleus  of  the  family  under  slavery  was  the  maternal 
bond.  As  in  rural  Southern  areas  the  tradition  of  a  fluidity  and  sexual 
promiscuity  persists  among  lower-class  Negroes  in  the  North.  However, 
the  farther  one  goes  up  tlie  social  scale  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  Negro, 
the  more  the  small  equalitarian  family  appears.  The  family  has  been  re- 
organized along  middle-class  lines  reflecting  the  class  structure  of  the 
Negro  in  the  urban  community. 

In  the  Northern  cities  the  emotional  revivalistic  patterns  of  the  reHgion 
of  the  Southern  Negroes  tend  to  be  transformed.  The  ministers  of  the  up- 
per-class churches  are  educated;  their  sermons  are  scholarly.  Usually  there 
are  a  few  larger  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  in  which  the  solid  mem- 
bers of  the  middle  class  are  concentrated.  In  numerous  small  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches  the  church-centered  elements  of  the  lower  class  are 
found.  The  lower-class  people  carry  their  traditional  attitudes  about  sin 
and  Satan  into  the  Northern  cities.  In  the  Northern  cities,  too,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sects  and  cults,  the  most  important  perhaps  be- 
ing the  Father  Divine  Peace  Mission  movement.  This  movement,  resting 
on  faith  healing  and  sanctification,  began  on  Long  Island  and  attracted 
Negroes  from  Harlem.  They  became  so  noisy  that  Father  Divine  was 
prosecuted.  The  death  of  the  judge  who  tried  Father  Divine  was  seen  by 
the  followers  as  a  divine  act,  and  Father  Divine  became  a  Messiah.  Physi- 
cal ailments  are  treated  as  a  result  of  straying  from  the  faitli,  and  mental 
doubts  are  resolved  by  thinking  of  Father  Divine.  The  sect  requires  that 
its  adherents  refrain  from  stealing,  refusing  to  pay  their  debts,  drinking, 
smoking,  using  obscene  language,  gambling,  playing  the  numbers,  or  in- 
dulging in  race  prejudice. 

The  patterns  of  Northern  Negro  religion  parallel  those  in  the  white  com- 
munity: the  church  tends  to  lose  influence,  cults  and  sects  have  sprung  up. 
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and  secular  interests  have  been  added  to  the  church  to  help  it  maintain 
its  influence. 

In  the  Northern  cities  there  has  also  been  considerable  development  of 
mutual  aid  associations  and  secret  fraternal  societies,  such  as  first  ap- 
peared among  the  freed  Negroes  of  the  south.  These  organizations  have 
helped  discipline  their  members  and  develop  social  co-operation  and 
thrift.  They  have  felt  the  impact  of  urbanization  and  the  influence  of  the 
rational  form  of  business  organization — the  insurance  company.  Negro 
college  graduates  have  created  their  own  Greek  letter  fraternities. 

Though  there  has  been  a  development  of  business  enterprise  among 
Negroes,  it  has  played  an  insignificant  role  in  the  economy  of  the  nation. 
The  failure  to  develop  large  and  more  important  business  undertakings 
is  partly  explained  by  the  Negroes'  poverty,  the  inaccessibility  of  credit, 
exclusion  from  employment  in  business  establishments,  and  the  absence 
of  a  tradition  of  business  and  buying  and  selling.  In  such  business  under- 
takings as  insurance  companies  and  newspapers,  business  traditions  are 
gradually  being  built  up. 

MEXICAN    AMERICANS 

McWilliams  estimates  that  there  are  around  2,500,000  Mexicans  in  the 
United  States.^'*  A  census  enumeration  in  1940  places  the  number  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  at  1,861,400,  and  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  estimated  the  number  of  Mexicans  or  persons  of  Spanish- 
speaking  ancestry  at  3,000,000.  Nine  tenths  of  the  Mexicans  are  in  the 
states  of  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado;  and  they 
are  concentrated  in  the  old  Spanish  borderlands  of  the  Southwest.  There 
are,  also,  substantial  urban  groups:  Los  Angeles  has  385,000,  El  Paso  has 
58,291  (57  per  cent  of  the  population),  and  San  Antonio  has  82,373  (36 
per  cent  of  tlie  population).  The  Mexicans  have  been  increasing  five 
times  faster  than  the  whites  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Mexican-American  War  of  1846  settled  United  States  control  over 
the  Southwest.  At  the  time  there  were  400,000  people  in  the  area;  100,000 
of  them  were  Spanish  speaking.  Though  the  natural  increase  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  greater  than  that  of  the  non-Mexicans,  the  migrants  to  tlie  South- 
west were  not  primarily  Spanish  speaking.  In  the  competition  between  the 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  not  all  groups  suffered  to  the  same  degree.  The 
native  upper  class  {ricos  of  New  Mexico  and  gente  de  razon  of  California) 
represented  a  stratum  with  control  over  the  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 
They  entered  into  partnerships  with  the  Americans  and  occasionally  inter- 
married. They  fared  better  than  the  cholos,  and  were  better  educated  than 
the  probres. 

14  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113  £F. 
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The  next  stage  of  development,  according  to  McWilliams,  was  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  industriaHzation  of  the  Southwest  after  1870.  This 
set  in  motion  a  demand  for  cheap  labor  and  started  a  new  migration  from 
Mexico.  With  revolutions  there,  this  was  reinforced.  Around  1,000,000  im- 
migrants crossed  the  border  between  1900  and  1930.  This  created  a  prob- 
lem for  American  labor  in  the  Southwest  parallel  to  the  one  faced  by  labor 
in  the  Northeast  from  European  immigration.  The  Mexicans  were  pressed 
into  subordinate  jobs.  They  worked  in  isolated  mines  and  desert  sections 
of  rail  lines  and  were  pressed  into  migrant  farm  labor.  So  much  illegal 
movement  over  the  border  occurred  that  in  1924  the  Border  Patrol  was 
estabhshed. 

The  depression  temporarily  reversed  the  flow  and  led  to  a  repatriation 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  and  their  American-born  children.  The 
movement  of  350,000  "Okies"  into  Cahfomia  also  reversed  the  northward 
tide  of  Mexican  labor  in  that  area.  However,  World  War  II  brought  a 
change.  The  number  of  Mexican  nationals  recruited  for  agricultural  em- 
ployment leaped  from  4,000  in  1942  to  120,000  in  1946  when  the  number  of 
illegal  entries  of  "wetbacks"  increased.  In  1927  the  Immigration  Service 
deported  207,000  of  them.  In  1950  "wetbacks"  were  entering  California  at 
the  rate  of  21,000  a  month.  In  Texas  the  "wetback"  pool  varied  from 
100,000  to  500,000,  depending  on  the  season. 

The  Mexicans  in  Rural  Communities 

The  Mexican  Americans  who  form  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
seven  counties  of  New  Mexico  have  elected  representatives  and  governors. 
They  have  their  own  school  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants. 
Spanish  is  an  official  language  and  is  taught  in  the  schools.  The  dominant 
majority  are  represented  by  the  peasants  still  practicing  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  social  life  of  the  past. 

Spanish  concepts  of  landholding  emphasized  use  and  occupancy  rather 
than  title. ^^  This  made  it  easy  for  the  Americans  to  deprive  the  original 
holders  of  their  lands.  In  Taos  County,  for  example,  all  the  original  grants 
were  lost  to  Americans.  The  subsistence  economy  resting  on  the  extended 
family  as  a  unit  of  ownership,  work,  and  control  militates  against  mechani- 
cal technology.  The  average  gross  income  in  Taos  County  in  1940  was  less 
than  $600  a  year.  A  strong  traditionalism  appeared  in  the  retention  of  older 
medical  practices  and  in  reliance  on  the  curandero  (medicine  man)  and 
midwife.  Infant  mortality  among  the  Mexicans  was  147.9  per  1,000  as  com- 
pared to  40  per  1,000  as  the  national  average. 

1^  See  George  L.  Sanchez,  Forgotten  People:  A  Study  of  New  Mexico  (Albuquerque, 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1940).  For  a  summary,  see  Schermerhorn,  op.  cit., 
pp.  180  ff.  For  a  special  project  report  on  Taos,  see  J.  T.  Reid,  It  Happened  in  Taos 
(Albuquerque,  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1946). 
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A  description  of  one  of  the  rural  Mexican  communities  of  New  Mexico 
was  provided  when  El  Cerrito  was  reviewed  as  an  example  of  an  Ameri- 
can rural  community  (pages  265-270). 

Ethnic  Communities  of  the  Migrant  Mexican  Workers 

The  industrialization  of  the  Southwest  has  intersected  with  the  eiSects 
of  the  plantation  system  in  Mexico,  bringing  tides  of  immigrants  across 
the  border.  These  migrations  are  most  heavy  from  areas  where  the  land  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  big  proprietors.^*'  In  the  Southwest  in  the 
twentieth  century  there  has  been  a  demand  for  unskilled  labor:  for  rail- 
road workers;  miners;  workers  in  the  sugar  beet,  vegetable,  and  cotton 
fields;  and  laborers  in  foundries,  cement  factories,  and  packing  houses. 
In  the  1920's  the  contractors  (enganchistas)  brought  increasing  numbers 
of  Mexicans  across  the  border  without  visas. 

Though  composed  of  somewhat  the  same  elements  ( a  fusion  of  Spanish 
and  Aztec  elements  of  Spanish  and  native  cultures ) ,  these  new  immigrants 
formed  into  ethnic  communities  somewhat  distinct  from  those  made  up 
of  elements  resident  in  the  old  Spanish  borderlands.  There  were  two  rea- 
sons for  this :  ( 1 )  They  were  derived  from  the  Mexican  homeland  where 
the  combination  of  Spanish-Indian  cultures  was  in  a  more  pristine  state, 
and  (2)  they  were  moved  about  as  migrant  workers  and  not  formed  into 
communities  on  land  that  their  forefathers  of  old  had  owned. 

The  migrants  primarily  came  from  towns  of  over  3,000  in  central  Mex- 
ico.^^  In  their  home  areas  labor  was  communal,  and  the  laborer  was  not  a 
specialist  but  was  used  to  perform  all  of  the  local  tasks:  farming,  carpen- 
try, care  of  animals,  making  household  utensils  and  clotliing.  The  family 
was  rigidly  patriarchal  with  an  order  of  authority  from  father,  mother, 
son,  to  daughter.  The  boys  married  early  ( at  14  and  15 )  and  assumed  tlie 
duties  of  head  of  the  family.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  was  rigid;  women 
were  always  escorted.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  common-law  marriage 
was  usual.  Mistresses  were  often  kept  in  addition  to  the  regular  household. 
In  the  family  adobe  house,  different  ages  and  sexes  slept  on  mats  with 
little  privacy.  It  was  a  folk  society  with  little  wi-iting.  There  were  many 
traditional  taboos :  shunning  of  pregnant  women,  belief  in  the  evil  eye,  and 
use  of  folk  remedies  for  disease.  Their  Catholicism  was  fused  with  pagan 
elements,  and  deep  religious  feeling  could  be  combined  with  hostility 
toward  the  church  or  the  priest.  The  foods  were  traditional — tortillas, 
gorditas,  and  enchiladas.  Com  and  beans  were  the  staple  vegetables,  and 

1^  Manuel  Gamio,  Mexican.  Immigration  to  the  United  States  ( Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1930 ) . 

1^  Ruth  Tuck,  Not  with  the  First:  Mexican- Americans  in  a  Southern  City  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1946). 
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tortillas  were  ever  present.  There  was  little  emphasis  on  saving.  Cere- 
monial life  centered  in  the  fiestas,  and  recreation  in  socializing. 

Aggregates  of  these  persons  worked  in  the  northern  sugar  beet  fields 
and  in  the  Texas  cotton  areas.  Some  migrated  from  one  part  of  Texas  to 
another;  others  wandered  from  Texas  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  to  the 
harvest  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  to  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado, and  even  north  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Many  were  so  ignorant  of  American  ways  that  they  cooked  on  open 
fires  in  front  of  their  shelters  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  oil 
stoves  provided  for  their  use.  They  were  often  forced  to  travel  in  groups, 
for  they  could  not  make  enough  money  otherwise  to  pay  for  the  trip  or  to 
tide  them  over  the  winter.  The  native  patriarchal  pattern  was  strong 
enough  to  present  considerable  resistance  to  deterioration  even  under  these 
adverse  conditions.  However,  the  possibility  of  a  full  community  life  was 
absent.  When  they  have  settled  in  Northern  industrial  communities,  the 
patriarchal  family  has  quickly  broken  down,  and  the  slow  process  of 
incorporation  into  the  city  has  begun.  The  class  division  between  "big 
people,"  persons  who  by  American  standards  have  succeeded,  and  the 
common  people  has  appeared. 

Mexican  Communities  in  Urban  Centers 

In  the  urban  centers  the  Mexican  is  forced  by  economic  pressures  to 
live  in  the  low-cost  housing  areas  of  the  slum.  The  children  quickly  begin 
to  speak  English  as  attendance  at  school  becomes  regular.  The  patriarchal 
family  breaks  down,  and  the  boys  acquire  equality  with  the  fathers  and 
the  girls  with  the  mothers.  Those  who  make  a  success  of  adaptation  to 
American  life  are  looked  up  to  and  become  leaders,  "big  people." 

In  some  areas  of  the  Southwest,  segregation  patterns  that  originally 
developed  with  regard  to  the  Negro  are  extended  to  the  Mexican  who  is 
ranked  somewhere  above  the  Negro  and  native  Indian  and  below  the 
native-born  white  American.  A  light-skinned  Mexican  who  speaks  good 
English  can  usually  get  a  room  in  a  better  hotel,  a  brown-skinned  one 
cannot.  In  the  attempt  to  run  a  three-way  segregated  system  in  Texas, 
many  Mexican  children  are  lost.  Though  the  Mexican  population  of  San 
Antonio  is  about  a  third  of  the  total,  there  are  3,000  children  who  have 
never  attended  school,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  illiterate  are  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin. ^^ 

In  urban  formations,  professional  and  business  people  frequently  achieve 
positions  of  respect.  Political  leaders  at  times  organize  the  community  into 
a  voting  block.  Some  clubs  and  organizations  have  begun  to  integrate 
opinion.  The  Confederation  de  Sociedades  Mexicanas,  an  organization  of 
Mexican  insurance  groups,  helps  celebrate  Mexican  national  holidays  in 

18  Schermerhorn,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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the  Southwest.  The  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  edits  a 
periodical  and  pursues  pohtical  and  civic  objectives.  The  Latin  American 
Service  Clubs  of  the  Southwest  were  organized  into  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Clubs,  constituting  an  organization  like  the  Urban  League  among 
Negroes. 

In  such  ethnic  communities,  as  older  forms  decline,  there  is  an  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Social  objectives  change,  becoming  those  of  the 
American  working  class  family.  Folk  traditions  weaken,  and  there  is 
reliance  on  the  medical  clinic  rather  than  on  magical  and  herbalistic  prac- 
tices. The  mixture  of  pagan  and  Roman  Catholic  elements  (particularly 
local  saints )  is  slowly  replaced  by  a  more  sophisticated  religiosity.  Church 
attendance,  as  in  other  groups,  is  primarily  by  women  rather  than  by  men. 

THE  ORIENTAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  number  of  Asiatic  groups  have  formed  into  specialized  ethnic  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  2,500  Hindus  in  the  United 
States.  Between  1900  and  1910  around  6,000  Hindus,  most  from  the  Pun- 
jab, came  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  came  to  California  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, where  they  worked  successively  in  the  lumber  camps,  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  in  agriculture.  Many  have  become  successful  farmers  raising 
rice,  vegetables,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  Their  beards,  long  hair,  and  tur- 
bans have  come  to  symbolize  their  proud  isolation  in  CaUfomia  society. 

Prior  to  1920  the  Filipino  immigrants  in  the  United  States  were  pri- 
marily students.  Meanwhile  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  had  begun  to 
import  Filipinos  to  Hawaii:  100,000  from  1907  to  1926,  another  45,000  by 
1929.  The  Hawaiian  planters  opened  recruitment  offices  in  Manila  and 
hired  special  lecturers  to  show  motion  pictures  of  Hawaii  to  induce 
the  Filipinos  to  sign  three-year  contracts  of  employment  in  Hawaii.  Steam- 
ship agents  distributed  handbills.  All  the  phenomena  were  present  that 
accompanied  the  earlier  recruitment  of  southern  European  immigrants  for 
work  in  the  United  States.  After  1920  the  Filipinos  began  to  move  to  the 
mainland  ( encouraged  by  the  mainland  planters  who  were  faced  with  the 
threat  of  the  possible  elimination  of  Mexican  labor).  In  1950  there  were 
more  than  61,000  Filipinos  in  the  United  States.  They  have  concentrated 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  in  fishing  and  fish  canning  (in  Alaska 
and  along  the  West  Coast),  and  in  agricultural  work  such  as  asparagus 
and  lettuce  fields. 

McWilliams  noted  that  in  urban  centers  such  as  Los  Angeles  the  Filipi- 
nos live  in  groups  and  clusters. ^^  The  boys  patronize  special  night  clubs 
and  pool  haUs  and  sponsor  "sweetheart  contests"  and  lotteries.  Group 
ownership  of  items  is  common,  including  cars,  clothes,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  Filipino  pool  hall,  taxi  dance  hall,  and  social  club  are  charac- 

19  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  p.  238. 
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teristic  institutions.  Los  Angeles  had  six  major  taxi  dance  halls  with  hun- 
dreds of  women  exclusively  for  the  Filipino  trade.  The  "take"  on  Filipino 
gambling  and  prostitution  runs  to  $2,000,000  a  year.  In  Stockton,  McWil- 
liams  asserted,  municipal  politics  encourage  gambling  as  a  means  of  stabi- 
lizing the  Filipino  labor  force  in  the  asparagus  industry. 

The  route  followed  by  the  Japanese  to  America  initially  paralleled  that 
of  the  Filipinos,  though  it  occurred  earHer.  In  1884  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters  helped  persuade  Japan  to  ease  its  emigration  policy.^"  The  Japa- 
nese began  to  migrate,  first  to  Hawaii  and  later  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  1890  there  were  2,039  Japanese  in  the  United  States;  in  1940 
there  were  127,000 — of  this  total,  99  per  cent  were  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  California.  In  1950  the  Japanese  population  stood  at  141,768.  They 
were  remarkably  well  adapted  to  American  ways;  they  had  no  crime  prob- 
lem; and  they  paid  their  bills.  From  occupations  in  railroad  construction 
and  maintenance  to  migratory  sugar  beet  workers  on  large  farms  and  in 
the  hop  fields,  they  gradually  took  over  types  of  work  formerly  performed 
by  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese.  They  organized  truck  gardening  and  spe- 
cialty crops.  In  1940  almost  half,  or  43  per  cent,  were  employed  in  agricul- 
ture; they  raised  42  per  cent  of  the  California  produce  crops  valued  at 
$35,000,000.  The  "Little  Tokyos"  of  the  West  Coast  formed  to  provide 
goods  and  services  for  the  Japanese;  they  established  their  own  beauty 
shops,  barber  shops,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  In  addition,  they  engaged 
in  contract  gardening,  commercial  fishing,  and  the  floral  and  nursery  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chinese  were  the  oldest  of  the  Oriental  minorities.  McWilliams 
maintained  that  the  great  outward  movement  of  coolie  labor  from  China 
from  1845  to  1877  was  a  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  slavery  in 
the  British  Empire.^^  Of  the  40,000  or  more  coohes  imported  to  Cuba 
alone,  80  per  cent  were  decoyed  or  kidnaped.  This  great  reservoir  of 
cheap  labor  was  also  tapped  by  the  industries  on  the  West  Coast.  The 
sordid  story  of  exploitation,  race  prejudice,  exclusion,  and  finally  the  ironic 
quota  system  of  1943  (permitting  105  Chinese  immigrants  a  year)  has 
been  told  many  times. 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  dechned  from  107,500  in 
1890  to  77,504  in  1940.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  to  117,629  in  1950. 
Over  30,000  are  citizens.  At  the  present  they  are  an  urbanized  minority: 
80  per  cent  live  in  the  Chinatowns  of  such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Chicago,  Portland,  Seattle,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Detroit.  The  San  Francisco  Chinatown  is  the  largest,  containing  22  per  cent 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  and  44  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia. Chinatown  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  an  Oriental  ethnic  com- 
munity. 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  141  ff. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  98  ff. 
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Chinatown 

Chinatown  is  one  of  the  most  exclusive  ethnic  communities  in  North 
America.--  It  has  even  developed  its  own  government  to  keep  order  among 
the  Tongs  ( guilds )  and  represent  the  community  to  the  outside.  The  New 
York  organization  came  into  being  in  1884  when  it  registered  with  the 
Peking  imperial  government.  In  New  York  it  registered  as  the  Chinese 
Charitable  and  Benevolent  Association.  It  is  the  supreme  organ  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Its  officers  are  chosen  by  two  terri- 
torial groups,  the  Ning  Yung  and  Lun  Sing.  Only  Chinatown  merchants 
belong  to  these  and  have  the  right  to  vote.  Office  is  prized,  though  lowly 
paid. 

At  the  time  of  Yun's  account,  the  position  of  office  boy  was  coveted  even 
at  $50  a  month  and  as  much  as  $500  had  been  paid  to  get  it.  The  president 
was  paid  $100  a  month,  the  English  secretary  $90.  These  positions  have 
always  been  zealously  sought  after. 

The  Association  made  its  money  by  a  whole  series  of  charges  placed 
against  the  activities  of  Chinatown.  For  any  business  transaction  it  charged 
a  fee.  Removal  of  a  store  required  a  registration  permit  based  on  thi'ee 
months'  rent  receipts,  and  so  on  through  every  conceivable  act  of  legiti- 
mate business.  One  ex-president  of  the  Association  returned  to  China  a 
millionaire,  though  he  had  been  so  poor  tliree  years  earlier  that  he  had 
bought  the  presidency  with  money  borrowed  from  relatives.  In  addition 
to  membership  and  transaction  fees,  tlie  Association  had  fees  for  almost 
every  activity  in  the  life  of  a  Chinese  businessman  (a  laundry  or  restau- 
rant, for  example,  had  to  pay  a  fee  of  $2  a  year  to  keep  its  location;  tliere 
were  other  kinds  of  fees  and  fines ) .  Leong  Gor  Yun  m-ges  that  "like  chop- 
suey,  this  government  is  an  American  product.  It  uses  racketeer 
methods."  ^^ 

Leong  Gor  Yun  agrees  with  Lin  Yutang  that  face,  fate,  and  favor  are 
the  ruling  powers  of  Chinatown.  They  are  epitomized  in  the  "gentlemen," 
the  pillars  of  Chinatown  politics  who  run  the  Chinese  Benevolent  and 
Charitable  Association.  The  gentlemen  are  tlie  key  figures  in  the  family 
and  in  the  territorial  associations. 

There  are  some  60  family  surnames  in  the  United  States,  of  whidi  the 
most  common  are  Chan,  Lee,  and  Wong.  Every  family  sm-name  has  its 
own  association.  A  family  may  have  two  or  tliree.  The  Wong  family  has 
two;  the  Chans  three  or  more.  Each  large  family  association  has  smaller 
groups  in  tiie  Fong  (room),  organized  according  to  the  village  group  in 
the  fatherland.  The  rulers  of  the  strong  Fongs  in  60  family  associations 

22  Tliis  description  follows  Leong  Gor  Yun,  Chinatown  Inside  Out  ( New  York, 
Barrows  Mussey,  1936). 

23  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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are  the  gentlemen.  They  are  treated  as  such  and  supported  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  because  the  family's  face  is  at  stake.  To  get  anything  done  in 
Chinatown,  one  must  play  politics:  the  bigger  the  "faces"  of  the  gentlemen 
and  the  bigger  the  bribe,  the  more  certain  the  success. 

The  territorial  associations  are  composed  of  many  smaller  groups  formed 
by  people  from  the  same  village,  precinct,  and  province.  In  New  York 
there  are  two  large  associations :  the  Ning  Yung  and  Lun  Sing,  responsible 
for  election  of  the  officers  to  the  Chinese  Charitable  Association.  Neither 
this  association  nor  the  territorial  association  is  highly  organized.  They 
seldom  keep  membership  records  or  collect  dues.  Their  maintenance  and 
operation  depend  on  the  resourcefulness  of  their  officials.  The  territorial 
leaders  are  generally  more  important  than  the  family  leaders  except  where 
the  Lee,  Chan,  and  Wong  families  share  power  with  them.  If  a  family 
leader  is  insulted,  the  clan  rises  to  defend  him.  Unless  they  write  guard- 
edly, the  newspapers  may  incite  feuds.  When  the  Nationalist  Daily  sati- 
rized the  "hua-tan"  president,  the  Han  Shan  Association  rose  in  indigna- 
tion. A  boycott  was  issued  against  the  paper  in  1928  and  not  lifted  until 
1935.  The  gentlemen  mediate  all  activities  and  are  in  position  to  extract 
graft  from  innumerable  situations. 

In  the  past  the  Tongs  ( or  Hongs )  were  trade  guilds.  The  first  Tong  was 
the  Kwong  Dock,  organized  in  1870  in  San  Francisco  to  unite  members  of 
the  minority  family  clans  in  resisting  exploitation  by  major  family  groups. 
Before  long,  the  Suey  Sing  Tong  made  its  appearance.  The  two  became 
rivals,  and  the  first  Tong  war  broke  out  when  the  members  of  one  Tong 
invaded  a  brothel  operated  by  the  other.  During  their  most  flourisliing 
period  (1917-1923),  there  were  50  active  Tongs  in  tlie  West.  In  all  im- 
portant cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  Chinese  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation serves  as  a  meeting  ground  for  the  Tongs.  The  plea  has  often  been 
made  for  its  equivalent  in  the  West. 

Since  the  1930's  the  Tongs  have  been  cautious  about  engaging  in  war. 
To  organize  for  war,  money  must  be  raised,  gunmen  mobilized,  and  bonds 
arrange  in  case  of  arrests.  A  Tong  generally  kept  half  a  dozen  gunmen 
as  a  standing  force  and  hired  others  when  war  broke  out.  Each  gunman  was 
given  $100  so  he  could  flee  the  city  and  remain  in  hiding  if  the  trail  got  hot. 
Of  late  the  Tongs  have  been  declining. 

Besides  the  family,  territorial,  and  Tong  organizations  there  are  numer- 
ous organizations  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  Chinese-American  Citi- 
zens' Alliance,  the  Women's  Patriotic  Association,  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Chinese  Restaurant  Association.  Of  particular  im- 
portance, to  Cor  Yun's  mind,  was  the  Chinese  Laundry  Alliance,  which 
organized  the  most  exploited  group  of  Chinatown  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Chinese  Benevolent  Association. 

Education  is  one  of  the  worst  problems  of  Chinatown.  The  Chinese  are 
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inclined  to  object  to  learning  English,  yet  they  do  not  have  adequate 
schools  of  their  own.  Parents  want  their  children  to  learn  Chinese  and  so 
send  them  to  one  or  another  of  the  Chinese  schools  to  learn  the  language 
and  customs  of  China.  There  is  at  least  one  Chinese  school  in  every  China- 
town financed  by  funds  raised  among  the  Chinese;  San  Francisco  has  the 
Chung  Hwa  School.  Some  schools  are  supported  by  the  territorial  organi- 
zations. In  San  Francisco  there  are  three  run  by  religious  organizations: 
the  Confucian  Chinese  School,  the  Baptist  Chinese  School,  and  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Chinese  School.  Chicago's  Leong  School  is  supported  by  a  Tong. 

Among  events  that  unify  the  Chinese  are  various  patriotic  movements. 
In  the  1930's  the  aggression  of  the  Japanese  in  China  led  to  a  decline  of 
internal  faction,  the  formation  of  an  anti-Japanese  United  Front  in  some 
areas,  and  a  general  anti-Japanese  movement.  The  united  public  sentiment 
even  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  Tongs  to  start  a  war. 

The  Chinese  newspapers  supply  the  reading  needs  of  Chinatown;  San 
Francisco  had  seven;  Chicago  two;  and  New  York  four.  Tlie  papers  dealt 
with  Far  Eastern  politics  and  with  international  events.  Any  given  news- 
paper appealed  primarily  to  a  particular  class  of  adherents.  The  news- 
papers were  set  by  hand  from  type  imported  from  China. 

Within  the  American  economy  the  Chinese  are  rather  rigidly  confined 
to  menial  tasks;  they  serve  as  laundrymen,  cooks,  and  waiters  in  the  wider 
society.  Even  educated  Chinese  Christians  get  the  same  treatment  as  the 
uneducated.  Not  infrequently  Cliinese  with  college  educations  must  work 
as  laundrymen  or  other  menials.  Between  75  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of 
all  Chinese  in  America  are  laundrymen  or  restaurant  workers.  Family 
Tongs  are  the  economic  nerve  system  of  Chinatown;  they  also  operate 
savings  societies  and  banks. 

Chinese  social  life,  according  to  Leong  Cor  Yun,  is  primarily  that  of 
homeless  men.  Leisure  time  is  spent  in  restaurants,  poolrooms,  gambling 
dens,  burlesque  shows,  movies,  brothels,  and  dance  halls.  Many  dime-a- 
dance  places  cater  exclusively  to  the  Chinese.  Only  the  dragon  dance  is  a 
community  function.  While  there  are  some  recreation  clubs,  not  many  are 
very  active.  The  Chinese  theatre  is  unsuited  to  life  in  the  United  States. 
Cambling  assumed  imusual  proportions.  Mah-Jong  is  a  social  game  and, 
like  bridge,  is  played  to  pass  die  time;  it  takes  from  two  to  five  hours  to  play 
one  game.  Fan-tan  was  the  mainstay  of  Chinese  gambling.  Besides  gam- 
bling, the  traditional  Chinese  vices  include  prostitution,  opium  smoking, 
and  drinking;  drinking  is  least  important. 

Opium  smoking  was  at  its  height  in  the  1880's;  it  has  declined  since.  In 
the  1880's  a  British  journalist  estimated  that  there  were  2,600  Chinese 
prostitutes  in  San  Francisco  out  of  a  Chinese  population  of  30,000.  Leong 
Gor  Yun  estimates  that  in  the  1930's  diere  were  not  more  tlian  100  Chinese 
prostitutes  in  San  Francisco  and  fewer  in  New  York.  As  a  rule,  the  Cliinese 
girls  were  owned  by  powerful  Tong  members. 
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THE    JEWS    IN    AMERICA 

In  1776  there  were  about  1,000  Jews  in  the  United  States.  They  were 
primarily  Sephardic  Jews  who  came  by  way  of  Holland  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  received  a  friendly  reception  in  the  colonies.  By  1880  the  number 
had  grown  to  250,000.  The  increase  was  primarily  of  German  Jews  who 
came  in  flight  from  political  movements  in  Europe.  This  group  had  en- 
joyed legal  equality  in  Germany;  they  were  educated  and  cultured.  Even 
in  religious  practices  they  were  quite  in  accord  with  advanced  European 
and  American  developments.  They  distributed  themselves  over  the  grow- 
ing communities  of  the  Middle  West,  Far  West,  and  South,  making  the 
most  of  the  considerable  economic  opportunities  ofiFered  by  these  settle- 
ments. They  grew  strong  with  the  country. 

The  pogroms  resulting  from  official  policies  of  anti-Semitism  in  eastern 
Europe  set  in  motion  a  new  tide  of  immigration  in  the  1880's.  Between 
1880  and  1910  Jewish  immigration  came  from  Russia,  Rumania,  and 
Austria  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50,000  a  year.  These  Ashkenazic  Jews  of 
middle  Europe  were  orthodox  in  religion  and  radical  in  politics.  They 
were  extremely  poor;  40  per  cent  of  them  arrived  with  less  than  $30  in 
their  pockets.  They  shocked  the  German  Jews  already  settled  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  bulk  of  the  present-day  Jewish  population  is  of  eastern 
European  origin;  one-third  of  them  are  foreign -born. 

Jewish  immigration  rose  to  119,000  in  1920,  but  a  new  restrictive  quota 
decreased  the  number.  After  1924  the  annual  average  was  10,000.  Immi- 
gration from  1921  to  1924  was  270,000.  From  1925  to  1930  there  were 
66,000.  With  the  advent  of  the  Hitler  government  in  Germany,  the  refugee 
stream  rose  to  flood  proportions.  Between  1933  and  1941  the  United  States 
welcomed  from  160,000  to  170,000  Jewish  refugees. ^^  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1950  was  from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000. 

The  Jews  as  a  Classic  Example  of  a  Guest  People.  Much  is  sometimes 
made  over  the  fact  that  the  Jew  does  not  fit  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
an  American  minority;  there  is  no  Jewish  race;  the  Jew  is  a  Gaucasian, 
so  he  does  not  compare  with  the  Negro  or  Oriental.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jew  did  not  come  from  a  nation  of  his  own,  like  the  Irish,  Germans,  and 
French.  To  describe  the  Jews  as  a  religious  group  is  to  ignore  the  very 
real  di£Ferences  between  Jews  in  this  respect.  The  peculiar  lack  of  some 
sort  of  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  emergence  of  a  Jewish  ethnic  com- 
munity is  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  an  etlinic  minority 
of  old. 

Weber  maintained  that  Old  Testament  religiosity  underwent  at  least 

24Arieh  Tartakower,  "The  Jewish  Refugees:  A  Sociological  Survey,"  Jewish  Social 
Studies  (October,  1942),  pp.  321-348.  See  the  summaries  in  Schermerhorn,  op.  cit., 
pp.  377  &.,  and  McWilliams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  280  ff. 
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two  major  stages  of  development  before  it  was  transformed  into  the  core 
of  Judaism. ^'"^  In  its  first  stage  the  Old  Testament  religion  was  the  religion 
of  a  tribal  confederacy,  helping  to  hold  the  Semitic  tribes  together  for  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  ancient  Jews 
(David  and  Solomon)  established  a  typical  oriental  despotism.  The  first 
temple  was  built  as  the  center  for  the  official  rehgion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  events  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  establishment  of  an 
oriental  despotism  of  the  Ancient  Jews  occurred  at  a  time  of  weakness  of 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  ancient  world  (Egypt  and  Babylonia).  When 
they  rose  to  power  once  again,  they  found  the  Jews  as  a  petty  kingdom 
on  the  frontiers  between  them.  It  was  Weber's  theory  that  the  great  scrip- 
tural prophets  were  quite  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  military  defense 
of  the  kingdom  if  ever  the  Great  Powers  of  the  time  turned  their  armies 
loose  against  them.  Under  these  circumstances  the  scriptural  prophets, 
partly  in  opposition  to  the  kings  and  with  the  support  of  powerful  rural 
families,  caiTied  out  an  extensive  spiritualization  of  Old  Testament  reli- 
giosity while  counselling  a  political  policy  of  pacifism. 

The  Palestine  area  was  increasingly  dominated  by  the  politics  of  the 
Great  Powers.  The  policy  of  the  ancient  monarchs  was  to  dominate  an  area 
by  co-operation  with  local  religious  forces  if  this  were  possible.  To  this  end, 
they  seem  to  have  approached  some  of  the  prophets  who  were  critical  of 
their  own  social  system  anyway.  When  this  did  not  work,  the  ancient  kings 
resorted  to  their  ultimate  measure  for  neutralizing  an  area — transporting 
its  responsible  social  strata  from  their  homeland  to  some  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  All  of  the  most  responsible  social  strata  of  Jeiiisalem  were  trans- 
ported into  Babylonian  captivity  and  set  down  on  the  streets  of  Babylo- 
nian cities. 

As  compulsory  guests  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Jews  in  captivity  were  not 
badly  treated.  They  were  permitted  to  make  a  living,  enter  business,  en- 
gage in  trades  and  crafts,  and  amass  wealth.  Some  became  very  wealthy. 
Only  positions  in  the  religious  institutions  and  administration  of  the  Per- 
sians were  precluded.  At  the  same  time  the  Jews  were  rudely  cut  off  from 
the  former  political  and  economic  foundations  of  their  community  life. 

One  must  assume  that  the  ancient  Jews  in  exile  in  Babylon  felt  as  dis- 
heartened and  as  lost  as  refugees  today  cast  as  strangers  on  the  sti^eets  of 
alien  cities.  One  must  assume  that  they  clung  to  each  other  like  ship- 
wrecked sailors  on  foreign  shores.  It  was  Weber's  view  that  Ezekiel  and 
other  leaders  met  the  challenge  and  carried  out  the  transforaiation  of 
Judaism  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  guest  people.  Religious  customs  of  old 
were  revived,  intensified,  and  fixed  into  an  unbreakable  ritual.  The  point 
of  gravity  of  the  exile  community  had  to  be  found  in  the  customs  and  the 
religion,  for  the  economic  and  political  foundations  of  the  community  had 

2*^  Max  Weber,  Ancient  Judaism,  trans,  by  Hans  H.  Gerth  and  Don  Martindale, 
(Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1952). 
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been  lost.  The  synagogue  was  evolved  as  the  combined  religious  and  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  exile  community.  Dietary  restrictions  were  im- 
posed with  special  strictness,  making  it  ritually  defiling  to  eat  with  the 
Gentile  ( and,  incidentally,  to  come  under  his  influence ) .  As  the  lay  reli- 
gious figure,  the  rabbi  made  his  appearance,  reflecting  the  new  religious 
intensity.  There  was  insistence  on  the  quorum  necessary  for  correct  reli- 
gious observance  ( a  prescription  which  would  militate  against  the  disper- 
sion of  the  religious  community  into  rural  occupations). 

When  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  inventions  of  the  exile  community  were  retained.  The 
tightened  ritualistic  and  marital  restrictions  were  observed.  The  point  of 
gravity  of  the  community  continued  to  center  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
rabbi.  At  the  time  of  the  second  temple  the  Jews  continued  to  be  a  guest 
community  even  on  their  home  grounds  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  exile 
community  continued  to  play  a  role.  Once  it  is  sealed  into  a  closed  unit, 
the  ethnic  community,  as  shown  by  the  Jews,  can  flow  around  the  world 
in  a  variety  of  conditions  and  still  retain  many  of  its  essential  features  for 
2,000  years. 

The  Ghetto 

m 

The  term  ghetto  was  first  used  for  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Venice.^^  The 
ghetto  was  not  originally  imposed  by  force  from  without,  but  granted 
as  a  right.  The  geographically  isolated  settlement  offered  the  best  op- 
portunity for  following  religious  ritual,  observing  dietary  laws,  attend- 
ing the  synagogue  for  prayer  three  times  a  day,  and  participating  in  those 
social  functions  which  form  religious  duties.  The  special  settlements  also 
facilitated  social  control  of  the  community  over  its  members  and  tax  col- 
lection. The  first  written  charter  assigned  the  ghetto  to  the  Jews  as  a  right. 

The  Jews  were  in  considerable  measure  invited  into  the  European  me- 
dieval world.  They  were  able  to  engage  in  forms  of  trade  and  money  ex- 
change required  by  the  economy  but  prohibited  by  medieval  Christianity. 
They  became  bankers  and  foreign  traders. 

The  transformation  of  the  ghetto  into  a  compulsory  institution  began 
during  the  time  of  the  crusades  as  an  accompaniment  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. Princes  and  church  councils  from  Turkey  to  Morocco  enacted  re- 
strictive decrees  against  them.  In  some  instances  prostitution  houses  were 
transferred  to  the  ghetto.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  typical  ghetto  was  a 
densely  populated,  walled  area  near  the  market.  The  synagogue  was  its 
key  institution  as  a  house  of  prayer  and  assembly.  It  also  served  as  a 
schoolhouse,  a  library,  and  a  research  institution  where  the  law  was 

26  This  section  follows  Louis  Wirth,  The  Ghetto  ( Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1928). 
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studied,  where  strangers  from  the  outside  brought  news,  and  as  the  ad- 
ministrative center  of  the  ghetto  and  its  court.  Through  it  the  rabbi's 
influence  extended  to  the  entire  community.  Other  institutions  included 
the  cemetery,  a  house  for  the  poor  and  sick,  a  ritual  house,  a  communal 
bakehouse,  a  dance  hall,  a  house  of  justice,  the  school  ( elementary  school, 
cheder,  and  institution  of  higher  learning,  yeshiba ) ,  a  board  of  guardians 
for  philanthropic  work,  and  burial  societies. 

Wirth  maintains  that  the  first  Jew  to  arrive  in  Chicago  (1838)  was  a 
peddler.  By  1841  there  were  four  or  five  families  there.  In  1840  immi- 
gration from  Germany  increased,  and  sufficient  numbers  of  Jews  arrived 
(20  immigrants  in  1844)  to  establish  a  unified  communal  life.  A  synagogue 
and  a  burial  society  were  founded  in  1845.  In  1847  a  shochet  (ritualistic 
butcher)  was  procured  from  New  York.  A  number  of  other  organizations 
were  soon  established.  By  1880  Chicago  had  a  population  of  about  500,000, 
of  whom  about  10,000  were  Jewish.  In  1882  another  2,000  Jews  arrived 
in  Chicago  from  East  Germany.  Like  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  before 
them,  they  formed  their  own  communities. 

The  Cliicago  ghetto  is  an  area  two  miles  wide  and  three  miles  long, 
hemmed  in  by  railroad  tracks,  warehouses,  and  the  Chicago  river.  The 
first-generation  immigrant  is  found  in  the  ghetto  proper.  The  synagogue 
is  the  most  important  institution.  In  1926  there  were  43  of  them  in  Chicago. 
The  landsleute  (synagogue  members)  engage  in  similar  vocations,  be- 
come partners  in  business,  live  in  the  same  neighborhood,  intermarry,  join 
the  same  lodges  and  mutual  aid  societies,  participate  in  the  same  celebra- 
tions, and  bury  their  dead  in  the  same  cemetery.  The  rabbi  is  the  key  reH- 
gious  figure  in  the  community  and  usually  advises  members  on  business 
matters  as  well. 

There  is  usually  a  religious  school.  The  family's  status  in  considerable 
measure  depends  on  the  learning  of  the  young.  Of  old,  the  ethnic  com- 
munity of  the  Jews  confined  them  to  urban  pursuits.  Their  solution  to 
communal  life  places  high  value  on  education,  making  the  Jews  the  best- 
educated  minority  in  the  United  States. 

A  Fortune  Magazine  study  in  1936  showed  that  the  major  industries 
such  as  coal,  car  manufacturing,  rubber,  steel,  the  chemical  industries, 

Occupation   Distribution,  Jews  and  Total   Population,    United  States,   1940 


Occupation 

Per  Cent 
Jews 

of 

Per  Cent  of 
Population 
as  a  whole 

Trade  and  commerce     . 
Manufacture     .... 

.     .     .     35 
.     .     .     15 

13.8 
26.3 

Professions 

.     .     .     10 

6.8 

Source:  Nathan  Reich,  "Economic  Trends,"  in  The  American  Jew  (New 
York,  Harper,  1942),  p.  164,  and  Patterns  of  Jewish  Occupational  Distribu- 
tion, Jewish  Occupational  Council,  New  York,  1940. 
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shipping,  transportation,  shipbuilding,  petroleum,  aviation,  utilities,  and 
machine  tools  are  non-Jewish.  There  are  few  Jews  in  commercial  and  in- 
vestment banking. ^^  In  the  light  industries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clothing  industry,  they  are  restricted  to  the  distributing  function.  Accord- 
ing to  McWilliams,  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  types  of  business  with 
artisan  backgrounds  and  traditions  of  family  names  and  are  restricted  to 
types  of  occupations  involving  high  risks.  The  economic  and  educational 
advance  of  the  Jews  has  been  very  rapid,  and  recent  studies  show  the 
rapid  evolution  of  Jewish  community  forms  much  closer  to  the  surround- 
ing community.^^ 

POLISH    AMERICANS 

Before  closing  the  examination  of  some  forms  of  the  ethnic  community, 
at  least  one  community  formation  arising  out  of  the  so-called  "new  im- 
migrations" from  eastern  and  southern  Eiirope,  other  than  the  Jews, 
should  be  mentioned.  The  Poles  are  chosen  simply  because  there  has  been 
somewhat  less  reference  to  them  in  previous  discussions  than  of  some  of 
the  others.  The  Italians,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  Yugoslavs,  or  Rus- 
sians could  serve  as  well. 

Though  there  were  some  earlier  Polish  immigrants,  the  main  Polish 
immigration  began  in  1863,  consisting  chiefly  of  peasants  and  unskilled 
workers.  The  greatest  number  arrived  between  1900  and  World  War  I; 
the  peak  was  reached  in  1913  with  174,000.  About  90  per  cent  came  from 
agricultural  regions.  There  are  perhaps  4,000,000  Poles  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Poles  are  concentrated  around  the  Great  Lakes,  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin.  Chicago  has  the  single  greatest  number 
(500,000).  Before  the  war,  Chicago  was  second  only  to  Warsaw  in  the  size 
of  its  Polish  population.  Other  cities  with  large  Polish  populations  are 
Buffalo,  Detroit  (250,000),  Milwaukee  (150,000),  and  Cleveland  (100,- 
000). 29 

In  one  of  the  classic  sociological  studies  of  an  ethnic  group  the  Euro- 
pean background  of  the  Poles  was  developed  in  some  detail.^°  In  nine- 
teenth-century Poland  feudalism  still  existed,  and  serfdom  had  only  re- 
cently been  abolished.  The  population  was  divided  into  estate  owners 
(with  from  400  to  100,000  acres),  free  peasants  (heads  of  families  with 
from  300  to  700  acres  of  land),  and  landless  agricultural  workers.  The 
Polish  immigrants  in  America  came  from  the  two  lower  classes. 

27  Editors  of  Fortune  Magazine,  "Jews  in  America,"  New  York,  1936. 

28  See  Marshall  Sklare,  The  Jews:  Social  Patterns  of  an  American  Ethnic  Group 
(Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1958),  particularly  Part  III,  pp.  169-322. 

29  Schermerhorn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265  fF. 

30  William  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe,  Vol.  I 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1918),  p.  87-302. 
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Peasant  Poland,  as  described  by  Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  was  apparently 
a  relatively  pure  case  of  Tonnies'  Gemeinsclmft.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
peasant  community  was  the  family,  a  social  group  which  included  all  of 
the  blood  and  law  relatives  up  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  family  was  com- 
plex, strongly  patriarchal,  and  held  together  by  powerful  familial  senti- 
ment. The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  controlled  by  both  united 
families.  They  were  not  free  to  act  as  individuals,  but  were  bound  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  group  in  an  absolute  sense.  Similarly,  the  relation  of 
parents  to  children  was  determined  by  the  family  organization.  The 
parents  were  merely  the  representatives  of  the  group.  They  could  only 
regulate  the  children  in  the  interest  of  the  group,  but  when  they  did,  the 
whole  force  of  the  group  was  behind  them;  this  gave  family  control  of  all 
the  properties  of  an  inevitable  fate. 

When  the  children  grew  up,  the  parents  were  morally  obHgated  to 
endow  them.  Their  dowries  permitted  the  children  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  level  of  life  required  by  the  family.  Moreover,  being  a  manager 
rather  than  a  proprietor,  the  father  had  to  retire  when  his  son  became 
more  able  than  he  to  manage  the  bulk  of  the  property.  The  son's  position 
was  always  more  important  than  the  daughter's,  for  he  was  to  head  the 
future  marriage-group  and  to  become  the  presumptive  manager  of  a  part 
of  the  family  fortune. 

The  attitudes  of  social  pride  were  primarily  familial  and  only  inciden- 
tally individual.  The  family  had  lived  from  time  immemorial  in  the  same 
locality.  All  living  members  for  four  generations  were  known.  Every  in- 
dividual was  known  and  classified  first  of  all  by  belonging  to  the  family. 
The  social  standing  of  the  family,  in  turn,  was  influenced  by  the  standing 
of  its  members.  No  individual  could  rise  or  fall  without  drawing  the  fam- 
ily, to  some  extent,  with  him. 

The  family  was  organized  as  a  plurality  of  interrelated  marriage  groups 
which  were  continually  evolving  as  nuclei  of  family  life.  The  family  system 
implied  absolutely  the  postulate  of  marriage  for  every  member  of  the 
younger  generation.  Moreover,  the  choice  was  family  directed.  This  was 
not  tyranny  or  pure  materialism  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  but  a  con- 
sequence of  the  situation  of  the  family  group.  The  interests  of  the  family 
group  were  at  stake  in  every  marriage.  Both  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
future  pattern  and  the  chai'acter  of  his  or  her  family  were  a  consideration. 
This  standing  included  wealth,  morality,  intelligence,  education,  religious- 
ness, and  political  and  social  influence. 

Economically,  the  new  family  group  constituted  a  new  unit.  A  family 
which  did  not  give  a  sufficient  dowiy  to  a  boy  or  girl  proved  either  that 
it  was  poor  or  lacked  solidarity.  The  aim  of  the  dowry  was  to  enable  the 
new  family  to  remain  on  the  same  socioeconomic  level  as  the  pai'ental 
families.  In  peasant  practice  the  undivided  farm  was  left  to  one  son  who 
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had  the  obhgation  of  paying  oflF  his  brothers  and  sisters.  To  do  this  he 
had  to  have  a  large  dowry  in  cash  from  his  wife. 

The  class  system  of  Polish  society  was  determined  at  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  main  body  of  immigrants  by  the  dissolution  of  feudalism 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  class  system.  In  the  old  hierarchy  there  were 
two  independent,  partly  parallel,  social  hierarchies:  the  country  and  the 
town.  In  the  country  the  highest  rank  was  occupied  by  a  few  families  of 
great  nobility  who  controlled  the  highest  official  posts,  kept  their  own 
armies,  and  directed  politics  (their  political  influence  disappeared  when 
Poland  was  partitioned).  There  was,  secondly,  a  more  numerous  middle 
nobility.  Below  them  was  a  peasant  nobility,  lacking  fortune  and  culture. 
Below  these  were  peasant  farmers,  church  peasants,  private  serfs,  and, 
finally,  most  lowly  of  all,  the  landless  peasants.  The  town  was  dominated 
by  wealthy  trading  families.  Below  them  were  intellectual  workers  and 
craftsmen,  and,  finally,  petty  merchants  and  unskilled  workers.  The  Jews 
were  generally  outside  both  hierarchies. 

As  a  result  of  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  industrial  and  economic 
developments  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  class  system  was  being 
replaced  by  another.  The  old  nobility  was  deprived  of  political  power. 
The  rich  bourgeoisie  was  becoming  a  capitalistic  class,  but  was  too  weak 
to  integrate  the  society  in  the  manner  it  frequently  did  elsewhere.  In  the 
new  system  the  highest  class  was  constituted  by  those  with  education  and 
social  refinement  and  some  superiority  in  one  of  a  number  of  respects — 
wealth,  talent,  very  good  birth,  high  political,  bureaucratic  or  social  posi- 
tion. The  middle  class  was  composed  of  professionals — lawyers,  physicians, 
professors,  higher  technicians,  literary  men,  and  tradesmen  of  middle 
fortune.  In  the  lower-middle  class  were  the  shopkeepers,  craftsmen,  lower 
ofiicials,  clerks,  salesmen  of  the  city,  and  the  manor  oflficials  (farmer-man- 
agers, stewards,  clerks,  distillers,  and  foresters),  rich  shopkeepers  and 
mill  owners  of  the  country.  The  lower  class  consisted  of  laborers  of  the  city 
and  the  landless  proletariat  of  the  country. 

The  family  was  practically  the  only  organized  group  to  which  the 
peasant  belonged  as  an  active  member.  Outside  the  family  his  milieu  was 
formed  by  a  political  and  social  organization  in  which  he  did  not  play 
an  active  role.  In  the  gradual  process  of  liberation  he  acquired  some  po- 
litical rights  of  communal  self-government  and  began  to  participate  in 
elections.  Besides  the  state,  the  two  organized  social  groups  of  which  the 
peasant  was  a  member  were  the  commune  (resting  on  self-government) 
and  the  parish.  The  struggle  for  active  participation  in  the  commune  and 
parish  was  a  most  important  phase  of  the  development  of  the  peasant's 
life.  Besides  these  organizations  the  peasant's  life  was  affected  by  the  sur- 
rounding environment  okolica  ("the  country  around")  which  could  bear 
upon  his  life.  In  concrete  fact,  the  informal  social  controls  of  gossip  and 
public  opinion  were  far  more  important  than  the  organized  activities  of 
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the  commune  and  parish.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  peasant  controlled  his 
commune  and  parish  through  the  context  of  informal  opinion.  When  a 
village  people  began  to  develop  some  vice,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
could  not  shift  responsibility  to  them  alone.  The  opinion  of  the  community 
always  accused  the  whole  group  without  discrimination.  The  result  was 
that  vice  became  general  in  the  village.  There  were  whole  villages  noto- 
rious for  theft,  drinking,  card  playing,  and  the  hke. 

The  economic  life  of  the  peasant  was  characterized  by  three  coexisting 
systems:  the  survival  of  the  old  family  economy,  a  spontaneously  de- 
veloped individual  economy,  and  co-operation.  There  were  three  classes 
of  property:  land,  products  of  human  activity,  and  livestock.  Landed 
property  was  family  owned;  the  individual  was  only  the  temporary  man- 
ager. The  farm  was  the  material  basis  of  family  solidarity.  There  was  no 
communism  in  land.  However,  land  was  never  to  be  mortgaged  except  to 
a  member  of  the  family,  for  it  determined  the  social  standing  of  the  family. 
Money  tended  to  be  pressed  into  use  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  sub- 
sistence system.  The  peasant  did  not  even  think  of  making  money  pro- 
ductive; he  simply  kept  it  at  home.  The  concept  of  income  was  strange  to 
the  peasant. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Polish  peasant  was  a  combination  of  things. 
The  area  had  only  begim  to  be  Christianized  in  the  tenth  century.  This 
occurred  in  part  by  absorption  of  Christianity  into  old  beliefs.  There  were 
other  elements  brought  in  by  the  Jews  and  gypsies.  The  beliefs  were  of 
four  types :  belief  in  the  animation  of  natural  objects  and  solidarity  of  life 
in  nature;  a  belief  in  a  world  of  spirits  subject  to  magical  influence;  an 
absolute  distinction  between  good  and  bad  spirits;  mysticism;  the  belief 
in  self-perfection,  salvation,  and  personal  relations  with  the  Divinity. 
These  religious  beliefs  expressed  the  interaction  between  two  systems: 
old  peasant  religiosity  and  Cliristianity.  Both  tlie  priest  and  the  witch 
were  permanent  members  of  the  community. 

Organizationally,  the  parish  dominated  the  religious,  and  to  some  de- 
gree, the  social  life.  The  parish  was  a  kind  of  greater  family  whose  mem- 
bers were  fused  in  a  moral  community.  The  church  building  and  ceme- 
tery were  visible  symbols  of  this  unity.  The  most  important  events  of 
individual,  familial,  and  communal  life  occurred  in  the  parish  church. 
Beside  the  general  meeting  of  the  whole  parish  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
there  were  meetings  on  an  undetermined  number  of  other  occasions — in- 
cluding mass  on  week  days,  evening  prayer,  singing  on  holiday  eves, 
special  services  during  May  in  honor  of  Mary,  services  during  December 
preparatory  to  Christmas,  prayers  and  songs  during  Lent.  On  extraor- 
dinary occasions  members  of  the  parish  came  in  contact  witli  other  con- 
gregations: festivals,  revivals,  visits  of  the  bishop,  consecration  of  a  new 
church  or  image,  jubilees,  and  pilgrimages.  During  calamities,  such  as 
drought  and  long  rains,  the  priest  organized  the  parish  for  special  services. 
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In  the  United  States  there  was  no  phase  of  this  system  that  was  not 
subject  to  powerful  disintegrating  forces.  The  extended  family  tended  to 
be  sheared  away.  The  family  was  individualized.  The  subsistence  economy 
gave  way  to  a  money  economy.  A  new  system  of  social  ranks  operated  on 
the  individual.  Religion  tended  to  become  secularized.  Thomas  and 
Znaniecki  traced  with  great  completeness  the  individual  and  social  dis- 
organization this  could  produce. 

In  Polish-American  society  the  parish  has  become  the  only  true  center 
of  community  life.^^  The  Poles  arrived  in  America  unskilled  and  with  a 
language  barrier.  Two  major  phenomena  which  expressed  the  attempt  to 
maintain  their  morale  were  endless  letters  to  their  home  communities  and 
collecting  in  colonies  with  other  Poles.  The  colony  grew  spontaneously  at 
first.  Often  a  mutual  aid  society  was  formed,  and  eventually  a  priest  was 
called  in.  The  parish  in  Polish- America  came  to  have  much  greater  control 
than  in  even  the  most  conservative  peasant  community  in  Poland.  The 
parish  became  the  old  primary  community  reorganized  and  concentrated. 
It  substituted  for  both  the  narrower,  more  coherent  village  group  and  the 
wider,  more  diffuse  okolica.  It  performed  the  functions  which  in  Poland 
had  been  carried  out  by  both  the  parish  and  the  commune. 

The  priest  and  parish  community  selected  a  site  for  the  church  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  center  where  the  Poles  worked  and  where  rent  was  low 
and  land  cheap.  A  further  concentration  of  Poles  then  occurred,  and  various 
other  groups  such  as  Italians,  Germans,  and  Irish  moved  out.  Polish  busi- 
nesses developed,  also  various  organizations  for  economic  co-operation, 
education,  and  entertainment.  The  following,  for  example,  were  organized 
in  connection  with  St.  Stanislaw  Kostka  of  Chicago,  the  largest  Polish 
parish  in  the  United  States :  the  Society  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
the  Association  of  Altar  Boys,  the  Theater  and  Dramatic  Club,  the  Musi- 
cal and  Literary  Society  of  Leo  XIII,  the  Needlework  Club  of  St.  Rose  of 
Lima,  the  Society  of  Polish  Women  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  Court  of  Pulaski, 
the  Loan  and  Savings  Association  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Building,  Loan,  and 
Savings  Association  of  Pulaski,  the  College  of  St.  Stanislaw  Kostka,  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  (Polish) .  There  were  74  in  all. 

In  time  the  ethnic  community  may  constitute  a  remarkably  complete 
system  of  institutions  in  which  an  individual  can  spend  the  larger  part 
of  his  hfe  with  little  contact  with  the  outside. 

SUMMARY 

The  term  ethnic  community  has  been  used  as  a  generic  one  for  the 
guest  community  in  the  United  States.  Though  the  ethnic  community 
belongs  to  the  general  problem  of  minorities,  it  should  not  be  confused 

31  Robert  E.  Park  and  Herbert  A.  Miller,  Old  World  Traits  Transplanted  (New 
York,  Harper,  1925),  pp.  211  jff. 
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with  it.  A  minority  is  a  group  of  persons  in  an  underprivileged  social  and 
economic  relation  to  some  wider  whole.  Two  things  are  necessary  in  form- 
ing a  minority:  a  difference  in  power  and  the  presence  of  a  stereotype  of 
the  minority  held  by  the  majority.  The  ethnic  community  is  one  kind  of 
communal  solution  for  the  people  who  find  themselves  in  a  minority 
situation. 

The  ethnic  community  represents  a  community  that  has  lost  its  original 
point  of  integration,  finding  a  new  one  in  what  were  originally  its  periph- 
eral institutions.  The  persons  formed  into  an  ethnic  community  could 
have  come  from  a  variety  of  community  circumstances:  from  tribes  (the 
American  Indian  and  originally  some  of  the  Negroes),  from  peasant  vil- 
lages (many  of  the  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  Poles),  from  rural  communi- 
ties, and  from  cities  (like  many  of  the  Jews).  There  is  no  necessarily 
essential  difference  between  an  ethnic  community  that  is  also  racially 
distinct  (Negro,  Mexican,  and  Oriental).  The  chief  properties  of  ethnic 
communities  with  an  added  racial  component  are  that  their  individuals 
are  physically  easy  to  identify,  providing  the  basis  for  sharp  stereotyping 
with  all  its  accompanying  phenomena. 

The  ethnic  community  is  not  simply  a  replica  of  the  original  community. 
It  is  a  community  that  has  lost  its  original  point  of  integration  and  acquired 
a  new  one.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  elements  of  an  old  community  to  meet 
the  issues  presented  by  the  enveloping  presence  of  a  new  one.  Nearly 
always,  religion  or  some  other  nonmaterial  and  nonpolitical  institution 
forms  the  point  of  integration.  The  principles  of  community  formation 
are  always  at  work,  and  the  drive  toward  stability,  consistency,  and  com- 
pleteness is  manifest  in  the  rapid  emergence  of  a  full  panoply  of  institu- 
tions around  the  new  center  of  the  ethnic  community:  the  foreign  lan- 
guage newspaper;  the  parochial  school;  the  mutual  aid,  protective,  and 
insurance  societies;  and  the  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  catering  to 
immigrant  needs.  Within  the  ethnic  community  a  system  of  rank  special 
to  it  arises.  A  class  of  political  and  cultural  leaders  may  appear  who — 
while  quite  secularized — derive  their  standing  in  considerable  measure 
from  the  existence  of  the  ethnic  community  they  represent.  Frazier  re- 
marked ironically  that  precisely  those  among  the  highest  strata  of  the 
Negro  community  do  not  look  with  complete  equanimity  at  the  prospect 
of  assimilation,  which  would  considerably  reduce  their  rank  and  eliminate 
many  sources  of  their  power.  The  same  process  is  true  for  eveiy  etlinic 
community,  for  like  every  community  it  develops  a  way  of  life  that  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself  by  every  device  in  its  power. 

If  one  could  imagine  a  situation  in  which  there  were  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  bring  in  the  guest,  sufficient  freedom  for  the  guest  to  allow  him 
to  form  into  ethnic  communities,  but  external  forces  that  would  prevent 
the  guest  community  from  breaking  down  once  it  were  formed,  an  in- 
teresting result  would  be  possible.  A  number  of  ethnic  communities  could, 
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under  such  circumstances,  form  into  a  caste  system.  In  the  formation  of 
such  a  system  some  elements  of  the  ethnic  community  would  participate 
vigorously.  However,  when  the  pressures  from  the  surrounding  world  are 
variable  or  inconsistent,  the  same  processes  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  ethnic  community  in  the  first  place  in  part  bring  on  its  own  destruction. 

The  children  of  the  ethnic  community  are,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  When  there  is  a  language  difference  they 
increasingly  break  through  it.  They  are  subject  to  cultural  influences  from 
the  outside.  They  begin  to  seek  other  and  better  employment  than  their 
fathers  had.  The  ethnic  community  tends  to  lose  control  over  its  children, 
and  it  has  been  noted  many  times  that  the  second  generation  shows  mount- 
ing rates  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  second  generation  may  display  all 
the  anxieties,  problems,  and  aspirations  of  the  marginal  man  caught  be- 
tween two  cultures.  Thomas  and  Znaniecki's  typology  of  adjustment  types 
had  the  second  generation  in  focus :  tlie  Bohemian  is  the  individual  trapped 
between  cultures,  unable  to  adjust  permanently  to  either  and  tending 
to  drift  with  a  weakly  organized  personality  in  a  spineless  and  inconsistent 
manner.  The  Philistine  is  also  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  new  culture, 
for  he  acquires  stability  by  an  inflexible  and  compulsive  adherence  to  the 
old;  the  creative  man  has  worked  out  his  private  destiny  in  the  secret  of 
continual  self -improvement;  he  has  learned  to  make  the  best  of  two  worlds. 
Park  and  Miller  discerned  a  series  of  other  types:  the  settler  who  sets  out 
to  break  from  his  homeland  and  resolves  to  make  his  life  in  the  new 
world;  the  colonist  who  views  his  residence  in  the  new  cormtry  as  only  for 
a  time  and  whose  allegiance  to  his  home  country  is  unwavering;  the  poHti- 
cal  idealist  who  views  America  merely  as  an  instrument  to  his  national 
wishes;  the  "allrightnick"  (a  term  applied  by  Jews  of  the  New  York  East 
Side)  who  has  made  a  successful  adjustment  outside  the  community;  the 
caff  one  (Italian  "simpleton")  who  has  the  least  association  possible  with 
any  group  and  no  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  who  accumulates 
the  sum  of  money  he  has  in  mind  as  rapidly  as  possible.^^  All  such  types 
refer  to  the  persistent  ways  in  which  the  surrounding  community  may  in- 
fluence the  ethnic  community. 

In  the  continuing  relations  between  the  ethnic  community  and  its 
environment,  one  of  two  things  may  happen  when  the  mutual  relation 
is  not  such  as  to  evolve  into  a  caste  system.  The  ethnic  community  may 
simply  eliminate  those  individuals  by  a  continual  whittling-down  process, 
or  new  communities  may  form  between  the  etlmic  and  the  majority  com- 
munity with  as  characteristic  a  reshaping  of  the  institutions  as  was  true  in 
the  first  place.  Many  Irish  and  Scandinavian  communities  represent  the  first 
alternatives;  many  Negro,  Mexican,  and  Jewish  communities  seem  to  illu- 
strate the  second.  In  general,  one  may  suspect  that  the  more  extreme  the 

■^2  Ibid.,  pp.  81-118. 
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social,  economic,  and  political  distance  is  between  the  ethnic  community 
and  the  majority  community,  the  greater  the  probability  that  through  the 
years  there  will  be  a  succession  of  community  forms  moving  closer  to  the 
majority  community. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  In  what  sense  are  the  problems  of  minorities  and  of  ethnic  communities 
distinct?  In  what  sense  are  they  related? 

2.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  minorities  are  a  product  of  power.  In  what  sense 
is  this  true?  In  what  ways  is  it  an  incomplete  statement? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  differences  between  the  Negro  communities 
of  rural  and  urban  areas?  In  what  ways  are  they  distinct? 
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4.  The  elements  of  the  Negro  community  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  white  community.  What  justification,  if  any,  is  there  for 
describing  it  as  an  ethnic  community? 

5.  Both  the  American  Indian  and  the  Negro  were  originally  in  a  tribal  and 
peasant  condition.  How  do  you  account  for  difi^erences  between  the  ethnic 
communities  developed  out  of  each? 

6.  What  similarities  do  you  find  between  Chinatown  and  other  ethnic  com- 
munities? How  does  the  Chinese  community  difi^er  from  those  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Mexican? 

7.  What  justification,  if  any,  is  there  for  describing  the  Jewish  communities 
of  the  United  States  as  ethnic  communities?  How  are  they  similar  and  how 
different  from  those  of  other  groups? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  other  ethnic  communities  described  is  most 
similar  to  that  of  the  Polish-American? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  religion  appears  as  the 
core  of  the  ethnic  community? 

10.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  second-generation  immigrants  show  much 
higher  rates  of  personal  and  social  disorganization  than  the  first.  How  do 
you  account  for  this?  In  what  ways  is  it  bound  up  with  the  ethnic  com- 
munity? 


Part  VI 

THE  STATUS  COMMUNITY 
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The  Principles  of 
Social  Stratification 


In  the  previous  section  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
universal  extension  of  the  principle  of  ethnic  community  formation  would 
lead  to  a  caste  system.  The  objective  facts  would  seem  to  support  the 
strong  possibility  of  caste  in  the  United  States.  The  population  is  90  per 
cent  white,  10  per  cent  colored,  7  per  cent  foreign-bom,  16  per  cent  mixed 
foreign-bom  parentage  or  25  per  cent  identifiably  foreign,  and  4  per  cent 
Jewish.  Furthermore,  during  the  years  the  population  has  become  occupa- 
tionally  segregated  to  a  considerable  extent  along  ethnic  lines.  Warner  and 
Srole,  in  their  study  of  Yankee  City,  developed  a  device  for  measuring 
the  occupational  standing  of  an  ethnic  group.  They  assigned  the  follow- 
ing weights  to  occupations: 

Unskilled  labor  1      Skilled  craft  2.5      Management  4 

Skilled  factory  2      Management  aid  3         Professions  6 

In  1933  they  compiled  this  table  of  occupation  distribution:^ 

Ethnic  Group  by  Occupational  Index,  Yankee  City,  1933 

Occupational 
Group  Standing 

Irish 2.52 

French  Canadians 2.24 

Jews 3.32 

Itahans 2.28 

Armenians 2.56 

Greeks 2.34 

Poles 1.97 

Russians 1.95 

Total  ethnics    (average) 2.42 

Total  natives   (average) 2.56 

1  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Leo  Srole,  The  Social  Systems  of  American  Ethnic  Groups 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1945),  p.  60. 
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Also,  a  complex  set  of  stereotypes  have  developed  around  various  ethnic 
groups.  A  rank  order  of  preference  (described  by  some  sociologists  as 
social  distance)  has  developed  on  the  part  of  many  native  Americans.  In 
1935  Katz  and  Braly  found  that  Princeton  students  ranked  various  ethnic 
groups  in  the  following  order:  ^ 

Americans 

English 

Germans 

Irish 

Italians 

Japanese 

Jews 

Chinese 

Turks 

Negroes 

There  is,  thus,  a  significant  number  of  caste-forming  factors  present  in 
the  United  States:  identifiable  foreign  groups,  occupational  concentra- 
tions, a  social  ranking,  and  stereotyping.  However,  the  existence  of  guest 
communities  in  quantity  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  form  a  caste  system.  Such 
a  formation  requires  the  operation  of  factors  anchored  in  the  status  com- 
munity which,  in  a  number  of  respects,  is  distinct  from  the  ethnic  com- 
munity. 

SOCIAL    DIFFERENTIATION 

To  account  for  the  ethnic  community  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
co-operation  of  the  principles  of  extracommunity  innovation  (arising  by 
extension  of  the  primary  principle  of  completeness)  and  closure.  How- 
ever, extracommunity  innovation — that  is,  the  attempt  to  gain  access  to 
values  outside  the  community — is  not  the  only  extension  of  the  principle 
of  completeness.  Sometimes  new  values  or  greater  quantities  of  old  values 
are  possible  by  a  restructuring  within  the  community.  The  restructur- 
ing of  activities  within  a  community  for  the  attainment  of  new  values  rep- 
resents a  new  secondary  principle  of  community  formation;  this  is  called 
"social  diflferentiation." 

Social  differentiation  is  not  something  new.  Students  of  social  science 
have  always  recognized  it,  though  under  various  names.  The  economists 
are  familiar  with  such  economic  forms  of  it  as  the  "division  of  labor." 
Other  social  scientists  recognize  it  at  times  as  differentiation,  and  again 
as  the  combination  of  specialization  and  reorganization. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  or  to  justify  to  any  American  the  economic 
form  of  differentiation  and  the  division  of  labor.  It  reduces  the  total  num- 

2  Daniel  Katz  and  Kenneth  W.  Braly,  "Verbal  Stereotypes  and  Racial  Prejudice," 
in  Guy  E.  Swanson,  ed..  Readings  in  Social  Psychology  (New  York,  Holt,  1952),  pp. 
JOS. 
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ber  of  skills  any  particular  worker  must  bring  to  an  industrial  process.  It 
makes  possible  an  over-all  saving  of  both  material  and  eflFort.  Total  pro- 
ductivity is  increased.  Most  important  of  all,  it  makes  possible  economic 
values  altogether  new.  Among  the  socioeconomic  types  made  possible  by 
division  of  labor  are  the  painter,  sculptor,  poet,  novelist,  musician,  actor, 
professional  singer,  dancer,  scientist,  inventor,  and  so  on.  In  every  area 
of  social  life  social  difFerentiation  may  secure  savings  of  eflFort  and  create 
new  values  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  economic  life. 

Among  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  social  diflFerentiation  is  a 
rearrangement  of  the  individuals  of  a  community.  It  is  no  longer  true 
that  every  man  has  equal  access  to  the  values  a  community  creates  and 
the  power  to  achieve  them.  A  complex  restylization  of  human  aspii'ation 
accompanies  this  process. 

Around  the  new  values  cast  up  by  social  diflFerentiation  the  principle  of 
closure  may  operate.  Persons  who  are  strategically  placed  in  a  social  group 
inevitably  are  inclined  to  monopolize  the  positions  for  themselves.  If  they 
do  not,  their  rivals  will  probably  displace  them.  The  type  of  closure  in  this 
instance  is  not  directed  against  an  ethnic  stranger,  but  against  a  member 
of  one's  own  community.  Direct  violence  can  rarely  be  resorted  to  when 
one's  original  community  is  its  object;  the  devices  for  closure  become  more 
subtle. 

Secrecy,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  devices  of  such  internal  closure.  It 
has  been  brilliantly  delineated  by  Simmel.^  According  to  him,  the  secret 
oflFers  the  possibiHty  of  a  second  world  alongside  the  manifest  one.  Where 
one  of  two  persons  has  an  undetected  secret,  the  behavior  of  the  concealer 
is  modified  by  it.  Though  the  secret  is  often  ethically  negative,  this  should 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  secrecy  is  a  general  sociological  form  and  neutral 
with  respect  to  its  content.  Secrecy  may  comprise  the  highest  values  as 
well  as  the  lowest.  The  noble  individual  may  conceal  his  best  in  order  not 
to  have  it  proclaimed  in  his  eulogy;  a  person  may  administer  charity  in 
secret  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  debased  by  motives  of  publicity. 

Some  values  may  be  accentuated  by  secrecy.  Jealous  hoarding  of  facts 
hidden  to  others  appears  in  all  contexts.  British  parliamentary  discussions 
were  secret  for  a  long  time.  The  secret  may  even  lead  to  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  everything  mysterious  is  important.  The  counterpart  of  secrecy 
is  betrayal,  for  as  the  secret  erects  a  barrier  between  men  it  simultane- 
ously creates  the  tempting  challenge  to  break  through  by  gossip  and  con- 
fession. Secrecy  is  a  strong  force  and  instrument  of  social  diflFerentiation. 
It  intensifies  diflFerentiation. 

In  the  small  circle  the  formation  and  preservation  of  secrets  is  diflBcult, 
for  everyone  is  close  to  everyone  else;  frequency  and  intimacy  of  contact 
creates  too  many  temptations  for  revelation  to  encourage  the  keeping  of 

3  Georg  Simmel,  The  Sociology  of  Georg  Simmel,  trans,  by  Kvirt  H.  Wolff  (Glencoe, 
111.,  Free  Press,  1950),  pp.  330  ff. 
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secrets.  With  enlargement  of  the  group  the  opposite  is  true.  In  a  money 
economy,  for  example,  money  with  its  compressibility  permits  one  to  slip 
a  check  into  another's  hand  without  being  detected.  The  abstractness  and 
the  lack  of  quality  of  money  and  its  effect  at  a  distance  permit  many  sorts 
of  withdrawals  from  immediate  inspection.  In  a  complex  social  order  there 
are  so  many  possibilities  of  secret  formations  that  it  may  become  an  official 
policy  to  slow  the  formation  of  secret  combinations  deleterious  to  the  so- 
cial order.  Modem  societies  have  been  forced  to  insist  on  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  manipulations  by  joint-stock  companies  and  government. 

Secrecy  is  characteristic  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  groups.  When  a 
group  uses  secrecy  as  its  form  of  existence,  the  secret  determines  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  its  participants.  The  secret  society  rests  in  reciprocal 
confidence,  for  secrecy  is  protective.  The  group  itself  may  be  concealed. 
Often  this  kind  of  protection  is  necessary  to  a  new  religion,  a  system  of 
moraHty,  or  a  party,  so  long  as  it  is  weak  and  in  need  of  protection.  But 
the  secret  society  may  protect  the  decaying  as  well  as  the  growing  form. 
The  secret  society  emerges  as  the  counterpart  of  despotism  and  police  re- 
strictions, as  the  protection  of  the  movement,  both  for  defensive  and  offen- 
sive reasons,  in  its  struggle  with  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  central 
powers. 

Secrecy,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  devices  by  which  internal  closure 
may  be  secured  by  one  section  of  society  against  others.  Secrecy  as  a  mo- 
nopolization of  knowledge  may  be  an  end  in  itself  as  well  as  a  means  to 
other  monopolies  of  access  of  social  values.  Here  it  is  important  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  possibility  of  internal  closure  and  the  formation  of  a  spe- 
cial type  of  community. 

The  co-operation  of  the  principles  of  closure  and  social  differentiation 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  status  community.  The  content  of  such  a 
status  community  is  best  estimated  from  the  kinds  of  instruments  and 
values  along  which  social  differentiation  may  occur. 

THE    HUMAN    AND    NONHUMAN     SOCIAL    HIERARCHY 

A  hierarchical  ordering  of  individuals  is  not  characteristic  of  human  so- 
cial life  alone.  One  may  speak  of  social  life  where  there  is  stabilized  inter- 
action between  creatures  similar  to  each  other.  When  a  wolf  poimces  on  a 
lamb,  there  is  an  interaction  of  creatures  but  not  a  social  interaction.  But 
when  sheep  graze  together  in  a  flock,  take  alarm  together  at  the  sign  of 
danger,  or  huddle  together  for  warmth,  the  interaction  is  genuinely  social. 

There  are  considerable  advantages  to  social  life  for  creatures  as  well  as 
for  human  beings.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  young  of  some  animals  are 
quite  helpless  without  the  protection  of  their  parents  and  hence  at  least  a 
temporary  social  life  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  species,  but  ad- 
vantages adhere  also  to  more  extended  and  enduring  forms  of  animal  so- 
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ciety.  Herding  creatures,  for  example,  are  alerted  to  danger  by  their  most 
sensitive  members.  At  times  the  bulls  of  the  herd  may  constitute  a  most 
effective  and  formidable  defensive  unit  ( as  is  true  for  the  musk  ox  or  the 
American  bison),  and  by  huddling  together  for  warmth  the  entire  herd 
may  survive  under  conditions  of  cold  that  would  kill  an  isolated  animal. 

At  the  same  time  the  very  existence  of  the  herd  is  the  foundation  of  a 
kind  of  social  differentiation.  A  herd,  after  all,  represents  a  number  of  ani- 
mals brought  together  into  a  unit  where  they  compete  for  survival  with 
each  other  as  well  as  together.  The  creatures  differ  in  strength,  sensitivity, 
and  endurance.  Two  creatures  cannot  eat  the  same  grass.  Within  the  herd 
some  kind  of  order  will  emerge.  The  young  bulls,  for  example,  may  find 
that  the  older  bulls  monopolize  all  the  cows. 

The  hierarchical  ordering  that  may  emerge  in  nonhuman  social  life  has 
been  carefully  studied.  The  concept  of  a  "pecking  order"  has  been  de- 
veloped by  such  students.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  seriously  applied  to  human 
beings.  It  is  worth  examining,  if  for  no  odier  reason,  as  a  means  of  sharpen- 
ing the  similarities  and  differences  between  human  and  nonhuman  hier- 
archies. 

No  scene  is  more  symbolic  of  a  condition  of  peace  than  a  barnyard  on  a 
summer  day.  The  cat  sleeps  in  the  sun;  the  hens  cluck  industriously;  and  in 
a  clear  voice  the  rooster  accents  the  summer  day  with  a  happy  egotism. 
However,  when  students  of  comparative  psychology  turned  more  detailed 
attention  to  such  peaceful  scenes,  they  made  a  series  of  interesting  dis- 
coveries. They  knew,  of  course,  that  the  rooster  ruled  the  roost,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  conditions  were  remarkably  similar  when  there  was  no 
rooster.  And,  in  fact,  the  chicken  yard  was  an  uneasy  distribution  of  force. 
The  hens  were  organized  into  a  distinct  pecking  order.  No.  1  hen  was  easy 
to  discover:  she  pecked  every  other  hen,  but  was  not  herself  pecked.  To  be 
sure,  here  and  there  a  daring  hen  might  tiy  it;  if  so,  she  received  a  vigorous 
lesson  in  discipline  for  her  brashness.  No.  2  hen  was  the  one  that  could 
peck  any  hen  in  the  flock  with  impunity  execept  No.  1.  No.  3  was  pecked 
only  by  one  and  two.  Moreover,  as  one  went  down  the  line,  there  was  an 
increase  in  violence.  No.  2  pecked  more  viciously  than  No.  1,  and  No.  3 
more  than  Nos.  1  and  2.  In  this  fashion  the  entire  flock  might  be  organized 
down  to  the  last,  weakest,  least  aggressive  hen  in  the  flock,  a  poor,  spirit- 
less chicken  pecked  by  everyone,  but  pecking  no  one  herself.  The  hen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy  often  literally  was  pecked  to  death. 

Since  a  rooster  in  the  flock  rules  the  roost,  students  of  comparative 
psychology  reasoned  that  the  comparative  aggressiveness  of  the  hens 
might  be  due  to  the  amounts  of  male  hormone  in  their  systems.  Opera- 
tions were  performed  on  some  of  the  weakest  hens  of  various  flocks,  and 
male  gonadic  tissue  was  transplanted  into  their  bodies.  This  increased  the 
amount  of  male  hormone  in  the  hen;  her  beak  and  comb  brightened;  her 
feathers  became  more  glossy;  she  became  more  aggressive.  The  experi- 
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menters  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  was  formerly  the  weakest,  least 
aggressive  hen  in  the  flock  rise  to  the  position  of  No.  1.  When  the  opera- 
tion was  reversed  the  new  No.  1  hen  dropped  in  the  pecking  order  and 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  flock  once  again. 

Similar  kinds  of  behavior  to  the  "pecking  order"  have  been  observed 
among  other  creatures.  Goldfish,  for  example,  have  a  definite  order  of 
dominance,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  describe  this  as  a  "nip- 
ping order."  New  goldfish  put  together  in  a  tank  will  chase  each  other 
about  and  nip  each  other  until  fins  are  in  tatters  and  the  order  is  settled. 
After  that,  an  occasional  nip  on  the  fins  seems  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
system.  Among  the  hens  the  battle  for  dominance  does  not  need  to  be 
fought  out  every  day;  once  it  is  established,  it  is  maintained  largely  by 
habit  tested  by  occasional  aggression. 

With  delight  students  have  applied  the  concept  of  a  "pecking  order"  to 
human  hierarchies:  in  banks,  in  business,  above  all  in  bureaucracies,  and 
in  the  army.  Usually  this  is  merely  analogical  and  satiric,  but  sometimes  it 
is  taken  quite  seriously.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  animal  hier- 
archies studied  so  far  rest  upon  comparative  physiologtj.  Human  hier- 
archies rest  on  other  foundations.  We  do  not  create  our  president  by  mas- 
sive doses  of  sex  hormone.  A  person  who  took  massive  doses  of  male  hor- 
mone to  secure  social  advancement  would  bear  most  careful  watching. 
The  basis  of  animal  hierarchies  must  not  be  confused  with  the  basis  of 
human  hierarchies. 

THE    HIERARCHICAL    STRUCTURE    OF 
HUMAN    SOCIAL    POWER 

There  is  at  least  one  important  lesson  in  the  studies  of  animal  pecking 
orders  for  human  society.  In  human  society  if  people  were  not  ordered  on 
any  other  basis,  they  would  be  ordered  by  comparative  physiology.  One 
may  see  this  in  young  children.  Parents  are  eternally  shocked  by  the 
amount  of  aggression  children  often  display  toward  one  another.  When 
children  are  quite  small,  what  counts  is  sheer  strength,  and  the  toughest 
one — boy  or  girl — runs  the  play  group.  Most  of  us  have  become  so  civilized 
that  we  can  no  longer  recall  the  time  when  our  social  standing  depended 
only  on  our  strength.  Even  when  parents  tell  their  little  ones  that  they  must 
"fight  for  their  rights,"  they  also  insist  that  they  fight  according  to  various 
"rules  of  fair  play."  The  conversion  of  the  play  group  of  the  very  young 
from  a  system  of  force  to  a  system  of  another  type  is  under  way. 

Like  any  society,  human  society  is  an  interaction  between  creatures  of 
the  same  type.  However,  the  great  difference  between  human  and  animal 
society  is  that  human  society  is  mediated  by  language  and  tools.  The  first 
of  these,  the  effects  of  language  on  social  life,  is  most  important. 

Without  language,  social  life  is  limited  to  the  stabilities  of  instinct  and 
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habit.  The  flocking  geese  that  fly  south  each  fall  cannot  plan  a  new  itin- 
erary in  order  to  see  different  country.  The  stability  of  the  migration,  its 
form  and  composition,  rest  primarily  on  the  limits  fixed  by  instinct.  Habit 
usually  merely  specializes,  consolidates,  and  organizes  within  this  frame- 
work. The  decisions  cannot  be  made  to  winter  in  Florida  where  a  new  set 
of  game  laws  has  been  enacted,  making  Florida  doubly  desirable,  since 
the  hunters  along  the  coast  of  Texas  are  becoming  more  accurate  in  their 
shooting. 

With  language  one  need  not  deal  directly  in  actions  but  with  the  gen- 
eralized abstract  possibilities  of  action.  One  can  conceptually  review  a 
dozen  courses  of  action  and  choose  the  one  most  promising.  One  can  plan 
in  advance.  One  can  respond  to,  understand,  and  adjust  with  complete 
accuracy  to  an  experience  one  has  not  even  had.  Language  is  like  a  vast 
system  of  credit  devices  which  make  possible  the  organization  of  infinitely 
varied  enterprises  one  could  not  even  dream  about  without  it.  Moreover, 
language  lifts  the  whole  realm  of  social  behavior  to  a  level  of  consciousness 
it  cannot  possibly  have  otherwise.  In  human  social  life  it  is  not  compara- 
tive physiology  but  the  varied  conscious  strategies  that  supply  the  key  to 
structure. 

When  social  life  becomes,  even  in  part,  an  affair  of  conscious  organiza- 
tion, this  has  special  consequences.  Society,  to  some  degree,  then  involves 
the  substitution  of  collective  decision  for  individual  decision.  If  every  in- 
dividual decided  everything  for  himself  there  would  be  as  many  societies 
as  there  are  individuals,  that  is,  no  society  at  all. 

Collective  decision-making  means  that  one  plan  must  prevail,  that  orders 
must  issue  from  a  common  source,  and  that  some  persons  must  be  required 
to  execute  them.  A  differentiation  of  people  is  essential  for  collective  de- 
cision-making. Some  persons  may  become  planners,  some  order-givers, 
some  mere  workers.  The  various  kinds  of  individuals  involved  have  vari- 
able power  over  others  by  virtue  of  their  functions.  Generally,  the  closer 
any  given  individual  is  to  the  decision-making  process,  the  greater  his 
comparative  power.  The  intellectual  rarely  occupies  the  highest  position 
of  power;  he  is  more  usually  in  a  kind  of  secondary  rank,  a  staff  assistant 
to  the  real  power. 

These  facts  call  very  seriously  into  question  an  idea  that  was  at  one  time 
widespread  in  sociology  and  anthropology.  This  was  the  idea  that  the  ini- 
tial source  of  human  leadership  was  in  the  strongest  or  bravest  warrior. 
Basically,  this  view,  which  may  be  described  as  the  "bully"  theory  of  the 
origin  of  politics,  took  for  granted  that  comparative  physiology  was  deci- 
sive for  the  first  human  hierarchy.  The  reflections  above  call  this  very 
seriously  into  question.  Human  hierarchies  ai-e  originally  dependent  on 
position  in  the  decision-making  process.  The  human  "gorilla"  usually  turns 
up  in  a  quite  insignificant  rank  as  the  bodyguard  of  the  real  power. 
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HIERARCHIES    OF    ACCESS    TO    SOCIAL    VALUES 

Social  differentiation  involves  a  differential  access  to  the  values  society 
makes  available.  There  are  three  major  classes  of  such  values  with  poten- 
tial hierarchies  of  access  to  each.  Among  the  values  generated  in  society 
are  ( 1 )  social  power,  ( 2 )  wealth,  and  ( 3 )  esteem. 

Social  Power 

One's  power  is  the  ability,  or  lack  of  it,  to  control  others.  A  person  with 
no  ability  to  control  others  is  powerless.  Power  may  be  direct  (ability  to 
control  others  without  use  of  mediating  devices )  or  indirect.  For  example, 
one  may  quite  correctly  speak  of  a  salesman's  "powers  of  persuasion." 
While  he  has  no  power  to  compel  directly  the  purchase  of  a  product  ( as  a 
general  has  when  he  orders  his  subordinates  into  an  engagement  which 
he  and  they  know  full  well  may  cost  them  their  lives ) ,  he  may  succeed  in 
getting  a  remarkable  number  of  persons  to  act  in  the  way  he  wishes. 

In  the  interests  of  social  peace,  for  nothing  will  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
social  action  sooner  than  to  leave  the  question  of  power  unsettled,  formu- 
las are  frequently  established  for  the  distribution  of  power.  Power  in  this 
case  is  institutionalized:  some  forms  are  recognized  as  binding,  others  are 
not.  The  binding  forms  are  legitimate.  Illegitimate  power  can  maintain 
itself  only  by  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence. 

The  moment  power  is  embodied  in  established  formulas,  the  achieve- 
ment of  power  may  become  an  objective  in  its  own  right.  Such  institutions 
represent  the  "controls,"  the  centers  in  the  community  from  which  influ- 
ences flow.  No  other  position  provides  an  individual  with  equal  opportu- 
nity to  affect  the  lives  of  others.  So  complex  are  the  ways  in  which  relations 
of  social  power  may  be  organized  and  disrupted  and  so  important  are  they 
to  our  times  that  an  entire  social  science  is  devoted  exclusively  to  them — 
Political  Science. 

Wealth 

Wealth  consists  of  all  those  material  values  and  services  which  are  so- 
cially defined  as  important.  Concerted  effort  may  better  achieve  material 
values  than  distributed  individual  effort.  If  an  Eskimo  harpoons  a  walrus, 
he  can  never  bring  it  in  alone,  but  ff  the  local  village  pitches  in,  they  may 
succeed  in  getting  it  ashore.  This  is  only  the  simplest  kind  of  case  where 
concerted  effort  does  what  individual  effort  cannot  do.  More  remarkable 
things  are  possible  when  concerted  effort  is  supplemented  by  co-opera- 
tively organized  specialization  or  a  division  of  labor.  But  the  increase  in 
economic  values  through  concerted  action  and  division  of  labor  has  been 
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sufBciently  commented  on.  Only  through  them  was  the  material  founda- 
tion supplied  for  all  higher  civilization. 

Concerted  effort  and  division  of  labor  in  the  production  of  the  material 
items  not  only  increase  efficiency,  however;  they  also  raise  the  additional 
problems  of  how  the  values  so  produced  shall  be  divided.  The  more  com- 
plex the  division  of  labor,  generally,  the  higher  the  levels  of  productivity. 
Simultaneously,  it  becomes  far  more  difficult  to  decide  how  that  increas- 
ingly rich  product  is  to  be  distributed. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  they  must  be  distributed.  Negatively,  the 
lack  of  the  material  items  needed  for  life  may  mean  sickness,  malforma- 
tion, a  short  life,  even  death  from  starvation.  Positively,  access  to  the  ma- 
terial goods  of  life  may  enormously  expand  the  things  one  can  do:  it  may 
affect  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  clothes,  furs,  jewelry  he  wears,  the  kinds 
of  sports  he  indulges  in  (yachting  or  horse  racing),  the  kind  of  dwelling 
he  lives  in  ( perhaps  a  castle  brought  over  from  Scotland  and  rebuilt  stone 
for  stone). 

As  in  the  case  of  power,  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  so 
complex  and  so  significant  to  men  that  an  entire  social  science  has  grown 
up  dealing  exclusively  with  it — Economics. 

Esteem  • 

By  esteem  is  meant  the  honor  that  one  may  pay  another.  The  simplest 
kind  of  case  where  honors  may  be  awarded  is  unusual  excellence  in  so- 
cially approved  performances.  The  hunter  who  manages  to  bring  in  game 
when  his  tribe  is  starving  or  the  warrior  who  acts  with  unusual  skill  or 
bravery  during  a  military  encounter  may  be  honored  as  a  mighty  hunter 
or  warrior.  Similarly,  intense  criticism  may  go  to  the  man  who  bungles 
what  might  have  been  a  hunting  success  or  who  deserts  when  the  fighting 
gets  rough. 

Esteem  may  be  formalized  and  represented  by  a  title  or  a  symbol. 
Honors  may  be  awarded  with  solemn  ceremonies  and  symbolized  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trophies.  At  times,  systems  of  honor  are  institutionalized  in 
groups,  as,  for  example,  in  the  army:  an  officer  is  a  "gentleman";  an  enlisted 
man  is  not;  he  is  a  mere  "man."  The  term  "sir"  is  a  term  of  address  express- 
ing the  honor  reserved  to  officers;  no  enlisted  man  may  be  addressed  as 
"sir."  Officers  must  be  saluted  and  in  a  way  appropriate  to  the  "honor"  or 
"respect"  the  salute  recognizes.  Technically,  at  least,  an  enlisted  man  can 
be  prosecuted  for  a  sloppy,  disrespectful,  improper  salute.  Within  the 
hierarchies  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  (private  first  class,  corporal,  ser- 
geant, and  warrant  officer;  and  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  colonel,  and 
general)  degrees  of  honor  are  also  conferred.  The  dress  and  stripes  or 
brass  worn  on  the  uniform  advertise  the  individual's  particular  place  in 
this  institutionahzed  distribution  of  honors.  While  armies  carry  the  formaH- 
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zation  of  esteem  in  great  detail,  many  other  groups  rival  them:  judicial 
bodies,  the  diplomatic  service,  church  hierarchies,  and  great  corporations. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  values,  a  hierarchy  of  access  to  esteem  ap- 
pears. It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  if  everyone  ranked  the  same  there  would 
be  no  esteem.  The  very  importance  of  prestige  is  that  it  honors  some  men 
above  others  and  gives  them  special  claim  to  terms  of  address,  trophies, 
and  all  the  other  panoply  of  items  expressing  esteem. 

The  Original  Interrelation  of  the  Three  Values 

The  evidence  from  the  simpler  communities  of  mankind  (tribes  and 
peasant  villages )  suggests  that  originally  the  ranking  of  a  man  on  any  one 
of  these  values  was  most  intimately  related  to  his  standing  with  respect 
to  the  other  two.  A  man  under  fire  because  of  cowardice  in  battle  usually 
found  his  economic  and  political  importance  impaired  as  well.  From  Mar- 
garet Mead's  account,  one  gathers  that  in  Samoa  economic  importance, 
power,  and  prestige  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  age  grouping  that  a 
young  man  may  consider  it  a  tragedy  to  be  honored  too  soon  and  forced 
to  assume  an  array  of  economic  and  political  responsibilities  as  well. 

In  simple  communities,  such  as  the  tribe  and  peasant  village,  the  differ- 
entiation of  these  various  categories  of  value  achievement  did  not  go  very 
far.  The  elder  of  the  village  and  the  house  father,  for  instance,  were  one 
and  the  same.  As  elder,  he  was  a  major  voice  in  the  political  association; 
as  house  father,  he  was  head  of  the  most  important  economic  unit.  More- 
over, as  an  elder,  he  had  great  prestige.  The  potential  explosiveness  of 
isolating  these  values  was  avoided.  The  problem  of  social  stratification  for 
such  communities  was  simple.  One  ordinarily  needed  only  to  ascertain  the 
key  to  the  system  of  rank. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  problem  of  social  stratification  only  appears 
when  human  communities  grow  so  complex  that  the  social  relations  con- 
tained in  hierarchies  of  access  to  power,  wealth,  and  esteem  are  separately 
institutionalized. 

SOME    LANDMARKS    IN    THE    THEORY 
OF    STRATIFICATION 

The  theory  of  social  stratification  is  the  attempt  to  explain  ( 1 )  what  the 
various  hierarchies  arising  in  human  society  are,  (2)  why  they  arise,  and 
(3)  how  they  transform  behavior  when  they  do  arise.  We  have  accepted  a 
tentative  solution  to  the  first  two  problems,  deciding  that  there  ai'e  tliiee 
basic  types  of  human  hierarchies  associated  with  comparative  access  to 
social  power,  wealth,  and  esteem.  Moreover,  we  have  assmned  that  tliese 
hierarchies  arise  primarily  because  of  the  added  new  values  possible  to 
human  society  only  tlirough  social  differentiation.  Though  there  is  some 
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apparent  difference  in  explanations  given  by  some  theorists,  some  trace 
the  stratification  of  people  with  respect  to  seven  or  eight  different  items. 
The  items  specified  in  such  extended  lists,  however,  can  be  reduced  to  the 
three  basic  categories  of  items  listed  above.  One  can,  for  example,  stratify 
people  in  terms  of  the  style  of  their  clothes,  the  nature  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live,  or  the  amount  of  education  they  have  had.  The  first 
two  items  are  merely  special  ways  in  which  people  expend  their  wealth  to 
manifest  their  social  anchorage;  the  third  is  an  item  closely  related  to  eco- 
nomic and  political  opportunities. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  various  stratification  theorists  con- 
cerns the  questions:  How  do  hierarchies  arise?  How  do  they  transform 
society  when  they  appear?  Everyone,  of  course,  recognizes  that  hierarchies 
arise  through  social  differentiation,  and  to  achieve  the  values  such  division 
of  labor  makes  possible,  the  dispute  arises  primarily  over  how  this  social 
differentiation  takes  place.  The  history  of  stratification  theory  is  of  no  in- 
terest to  us,  per  se,  but  a  few  landmarks  may  provide  us  with  the  general 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  men  are  not  aware  of  the  social  strata. 
These  are  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  any  given  society,  and  every- 
one is  quite  aware  of  what  positions  are  most  to  be  desired.  Not  infre- 
quently a  given  person's  theory  of  stratification  is  merely  the  propaganda 
of  his  particular  class. 

Plato 

Plato  belonged  to  the  patrician  strata  that  had  at  one  time  dominated 
the  Greek  cities.  Later,  with  the  rise  of  the  tyrannies  and  democracies,  the 
patricians  were  thrust  aside,  and  more  democratic  strata  became  ascend- 
ant. These  facts  seem  to  have  been  a  component  in  Plato's  Republic,  his 
blueprint  for  an  ideal  society.  In  the  Republic  he  envisioned  a  kind  of  ex- 
treme communism  in  which  there  would  be  no  private  marriage,  property, 
or  wealth  ( the  aristocratic,  military  communism  of  Sparta  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  for  this ) .  There  would  be  three  classes :  a  class  of  adminis- 
trators and  philosophers  who  would  guide  society  from  the  top,  chosen 
for  their  superior  ability.  Below  them  would  be  a  stratum  of  warriors  to 
defend  the  republic;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  society  would  be  stratum  of 
artisans  and  husbandmen  who  worked  to  keep  it  going.  To  Plato's  mind, 
such  dangerous  social  types  as  artists,  actors,  musicians,  and  poets  would 
not  be  allowed  in  the  republic  at  all.  Though  there  would  be  no  families, 
which  Plato  thought  would  tend  to  disturb  the  control  by  the  philosopher 
kings,  and  sexual  communism  would  prevail,  he  felt  that  the  philosopher 
kings  would  find  a  way  to  guide  breeding  practices  to  produce  superior 
physical  specimens.  Moreover,  recognizing  tiie  tendency  of  all  men  to  as- 
pire to  higher  things,  he  suggested  that  a  myth  about  three  types  of  men 
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composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  respectively,  would  be  drummed  into 
every  child's  mind,  inclining  him  to  accept  his  position  without  question. 
Plato  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  theories  as  to  the  nature  of 
social  strata,  how  they  arise,  and  what  arrangement  of  them  would  be 
ideal,  are  not  confined  to  our  own  time  period.  His  theories  about  social 
strata  were  aflFected  by  the  changing  fates  of  the  social  strata  of  the  Greek 
city.  In  modern  times  the  theories  of  stratification  have  been  most  often 
affected  by  the  changing  fates  of  social  strata  related  to  the  rise  of  na- 
tionalism and  capitalism. 

The  Physiocrats  and  Classical  Economists 

Two  waves  of  events  successively  disturbed  the  social  hierarchies  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages.  The  first  was  the  rise  of  the  city  which  tore  a  fragment 
of  the  medieval  world  loose  from  feudalism  and  created  hierarchies  of  its 
own.  Later  the  rise  of  the  national  community  disturbed  both  city  and 
country  and  created  still  new  divisions.  The  most  recent  theories  of  social 
stratification  have  been  occupied  with  this  last  series  of  changes. 

In  other  connections  it  was  observed  that  the  physiocrats  and  classical 
economists  were  spokesmen  for  a  new  kind  of  economic  man  who  was 
emerging  outside  of  the  city  and  who  wished  freedom  from  control  by  the 
monarchical  governments.  The  physiocrats  distinguished  the  various  so- 
cial strata  in  terms  of  their  productiveness.  Only  the  farmers,  they  thought, 
were  true  producers,  developing  new  wealth  for  human  society.  All  other 
strata  were  parasitical.  Businessmen,  however,  were  thought  to  be  some- 
what less  parasitical  than  political  agents,  for  at  least  they  changed  the 
form  of  real  values.  Adam  Smith  and  the  other  classical  economists  were 
in  fair  agreement  with  this,  desiring  only  to  take  the  businessmen  oflF  the 
list  of  partial  parasites.  Both  agreed  that  the  most  fundamental  of  all  hu- 
man hierarchies  was  that  relevant  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Political 
and  military  hierarchies  were  tolerable  only  so  far  as  they  defended  the 
free  production  of  wealth. 

Karl  Marx 

The  physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith  were  spokesmen  for  capitalistic  farm- 
ers and  businessmen.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  gi'owing  body 
of  laborers  appeared  accompanying  the  rise  of  the  factory  system.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  them  to  discover  that  the  arguments  for  free  private 
property  did  not  always  operate  to  their  benefit.  When  workers  banded 
together  to  present  their  collective  rights,  they  found  diemselves  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  private 
property.  It  was  urged  that,  after  all,  they  were  free  to  work  or  not  to  work. 
However,  the  kind  of  freedom  manifest  in  his  "right  not  to  work"  could 
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seem  like  a  mockery  to  a  lone  worker  who  imposed  that  "right"  on  a  large 
corporation  quite  ready,  if  necessary,  to  import  workers  from  distant  lands. 
The  workers  became  the  foundation  for  claims  of  vai'ious  kinds  of  social- 
ized property  through  which  they  could  achieve  more  complete  rights. 
Karl  Marx  was  one  of  the  many  nineteenth-century  spokesmen  for  social- 
ized property.  In  stratification  theory  he  is  important  for  taking  the  theory 
of  classes  of  the  classical  economists  and  turning  it  into  a  theory  of  social 
exploitation.  Marx  agreed  with  Adam  Smith  that  the  productive  and  pro- 
gressive class  of  modern  times  is  the  businessman.  Moreover,  he  agreed  that 
the  economically  productive  class  in  society  is  the  most  important  of  all 
its  groupings.  He  argued  that  the  system  of  ranks  in  society  is  merely  a 
symbolic  representation  of  the  relations  of  economic  production.  Political 
power  is  merely  an  additional  insti-ument  pressed  by  the  business  man 
into  his  service.  Ideas  of  prestige  are  merely  a  superstructure  resting  on  a 
foundation  of  class  relations.  The  class  that  controls  the  instruments  of 
production  is  in  a  position  to  exploit  all  others.  All  human  history  is  a  his- 
tory of  class  struggle,  and  Marx  predicted  the  overthrow  of  modem  society 
by  the  proletariat.  The  three  major  classes,  according  to  Marx,  are  the 
capitalists  (who  own  the  instruments  of  production),  the  laborers  (who 
do  the  work  and  are  exploited),  and  the  middle  class  which  is  composed 
of  part  owners  and  part  workers.  Marx  maintained  that  the  capitalists  and 
laborers  will  increasingly  move  in  the  direction  of  outright  war,  and  the 
middle  class  will  be  absorbed  by  them. 

Ludwig  Gumplowicz 

While  the  phsysiocrats,  classical  economists,  and  some  socialists  such  as 
Karl  Marx,  tended  to  make  the  economic  hierarchy  primary,  there  were 
other  thinkers  who  placed  the  highest  importance  on  the  political  hier- 
archy. The  class  theories  of  Ludwig  Gumplowicz  may  be  taken  to  typify 
the  nineteenth-century  version  of  such  analysis.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  persons  that  his  views  directly  reflect  his  personal  and  social  situa- 
tion. As  a  Jew,  he  belonged  to  a  persecuted  minority  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. This  was  at  a  time  when  the  official  government  of  the  Empire  pur- 
sued notoriously  brutal  policies  toward  the  many  minorities  contained  in 
the  territories  of  the  Empire.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  member 
of  one  of  these  persecuted  minorities  that  the  officialdom  maintained  its 
position  on  any  grounds  other  than  force. 

Gumplowicz  reasoned  that  it  must  always  have  been  so.  Originally  men 
must  have  lived  dispersed  in  small  ethnic  groups.  These  little  groups  were 
very  homogeneous,  and  life  was  peaceful  within  them.  Each  was  regulated 
by  its  customs.  There  were  no  classes,  for  within  any  single  group  everyone 
was  equal.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  natural  growth  of  these 
groups  brought  them  into  conflict  with  one  another.  In  the  fight  for  lehens- 
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raum  (living  space)  that  ensued,  some  groups  conquered  others  and  re- 
duced them  to  subordinate  status. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  conflict  of  groups  was  of  strategic  impor- 
tance for  humankind,  for  it  marked  the  stage  of  man's  ascent  to  a  higher 
level  of  social  life.  Perhaps  one  should  not  speak  of  this  as  an  ascent,  for 
many  groups  imposed  a  new  way  of  life  on  others.  This  event  represents 
the  beginning  of  civilization,  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  origin  of  law,  and 
the  origin  of  the  social  classes.  The  state  consists  of  a  specialized  set  of 
political  institutions  separate  from  others.  As  long  as  man  lived  in  his 
original  ethnic  groups,  he  had  no  state,  for  the  family  or  clan  was  also  the 
political  group.  With  ethnic  conquest,  however,  the  conquerors  were 
specialized  for  war  and  politics,  while  the  subject  people  were  reduced  to 
the  position  of  menial  workers.  The  original  ethnic  groups  were  ruled  by 
custom  as  of  old,  but  in  the  new  societies  produced  by  conquest  the  laws 
became  important.  The  laws  were  the  rules  of  the  conqueror  forced  on  the 
conquered. 

For  Gumplowicz,  the  original  classes  were  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. The  conquerors  were  military  and  administrative  specialists;  the 
conquered  were  workers.  In  time,  however,  the  new  society  born  in  force 
became  increasingly  customary.  Within  this  society  occurred  a  secondary 
differentiation  and  specialization  which  might  multiply  the  social  classes 
within  the  original  framework. 

Max  Weber 

At  the  time  Max  Weber  turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  so- 
cial stratification,  at  least  three  types  of  theories  of  social  stratification  were 
in  existence.  Plato  had  taken  the  phenomenon  of  esteem  (awarded  for 
merit)  to  be  fundamental.  He  proposed  an  ideal  society  in  which  the  es- 
sential human  hierarchies  were  either  extensions  or  circumventions  of  in- 
ti-insic  merit.  The  kind  of  theory  represented  by  the  physiocrats,  Marx  and 
Adam  Smith,  considered  as  essential  access  to  the  insti-uments  for  produc- 
ing wealth.  Gumplowicz  took  political  and  military  power  to  be  funda- 
mental. In  the  case  of  Marx  and  Gumplowicz  considerable  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  inteiTelations  of  power  and  wealth,  though  tlieir  theories 
reversed  each  other. 

The  peculiarity  of  Weber's  theory  of  social  stratification  lay  in  two 
things :  ( 1 )  He  isolated  power,  wealth,  and  esteem  as  tliree  separate  cate- 
gories of  social  activity  along  which  social  stratification  could  proceed; 
and  (2)  He  analyzed  them  through  the  kinds  of  social  grouping  in  wliich 
they  could  be  advanced  into  "classes,"  "status  groups,"  and  "parties." 

A  class  for  Weber  was  a  plurality  of  persons  sharing  a  common  access  to 
wealth  under  conditions  of  a  market  economy.  Witli  Marx  and  die  classical 
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economists  one  must  recognize,  according  to  Weber,  that  property  and 
lack  of  property  are  the  basic  categories  of  all  class  situations.  However, 
within  these  broad  categories  there  are  many  others:  property  useful  for 
monetary  returns  can  be  represented  by  domestic  buildings,  productive 
establishments,  warehouses,  stores,  agriculturally  usable  land,  large  and 
small  holdings,  ownership  of  mines,  cattle,  and  men.  Similarly,  the  general 
category  of  those  who  own  no  property  but  who  ofiFer,  in  open  market, 
their  labor  for  sale  may  differ  sharply  from  one  another  in  the  variety  of 
talents,  skills,  or  partial  skills  which  they  possess. 

In  contrast  to  Marx,  thus,  Weber  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  far 
more  complex  array  of  classes.  Moreover,  unlike  Marx,  he  did  not  believe 
that  class  struggle  was  an  inevitable  and  general  form  of  the  relation  of 
classes.  He  did  believe,  however,  that  sociologically  the  importance  of 
class  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  possible  basis  for  multiple 
forms  of  class  action  and  class  struggles. 

A  status  group  for  Weber  was  a  plurality  of  men  sharing  the  same  social 
estimation  of  honor.  This  honor  could  be  connected  with  any  quality 
shared  by  the  plurality.  The  work  (or  leisure)  of  a  noble  class  was  also 
noble.  Status  can,  indeed,  also  be  closely  bound  up  with  class  situation. 
However,  status  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  class  situation,  for  it 
often  stands  in  sharpest  opposition  thereto. 

Status  honor  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  a  style  of  life  binding  on  all  who 
wish  to  belong  to  the  circle.  Status  restrictions  confine  normal  marriages 
to  the  status  circle  and  lead,  if  permitted  to  reach  full  development,  to 
endogamous  closure  of  the  circle.  The  conventional  style  of  life  of  a  status 
cii'cle  may  require  that  only  the  residents  of  a  certain  street  belong  to  a 
society.  It  may  control  the  way  a  person  dresses,  how  he  spends  his  leisure, 
how  much  education  he  must  have  to  be  socially  acceptable,  how  he 
speaks,  the  kinds  of  drinking  he  indulges  in,  the  kinds  of  jobs  he  may  hold. 
The  interrelation  between  class  and  status  appears  most  directly  in  the 
fact  that  every  style  of  life  of  a  status  group  requires  a  certain  level  of 
consumption.  To  maintain  such  a  level  of  consumption  some  class  ties  are 
necessary. 

In  considerable  measure,  classes  are  stratified  in  their  relations  to  the 
production  and  acquisition  of  goods,  while  status  groups  are  stratified  in 
terms  of  the  principles  of  the  consumption  of  goods  as  represented  by  their 
styles  of  life. 

Parties  are  groups  organized  for  the  acquisition  of  power.  They  aim  to 
influence  communal  action,  no  matter  what  its  content  may  be.  Party  ac- 
tions are  always  directed  toward  goals  which  are  striven  for  in  a  planned 
manner.  The  goal  may  be  for  a  cause  (program)  or  for  personal  reasons. 
Parties  may  represent  interests  determined  through  class  or  status  situa- 
tion. However,  in  most  cases  they  are  not  purely  class  or  status  parties,  and 
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sometimes  they  have  no  class  and  status  ties  whatsoever.  As  structures 
contending  for  domination,  however,  they  are  always  organized  in  an 
authoritarian  manner. 

The  Rise  of  the  Concept  of  Social  Class 

Weber's  approach  to  stratification  clarified  so  much  that  most  modem 
studies  of  stratification  start  with  it.  However,  a  considerable  number  of 
current  social  scientists  have  shifted  the  base  of  study  in  important  re- 
spects. They  offer  the  single  concept  of  "social  class"  for  the  concepts  of 
"class,"  "status  group,"  and  "party." 

The  idea  of  social  class  is  arrived  at  by  fusing  the  concepts  of  class  and 
status  into  one  and  putting  the  concept  of  power  aside.  Tliis  may  be  seen 
in  Mombert's  formulation.  "These  two  principles  of  social  organization — 
that  of  status  and  that  of  class — are  not  easily  distinguishable,  for  histori- 
cally they  are  to  be  found  existing  side  by  side  and  often  overlapping."  He 
goes  on  from  this,  essentially,  to  conceive  class  and  status  as,  respectively, 
the  objective  and  subjective  aspect  of  the  same  thing.  In  the  concept  of 
social  class  he  brings  them  together.  Social  class  includes  "all  those  situa- 
tions where  gradations  of  rank  and  relations  of  dependence  occur,  associ- 
ated with  differences  of  social  position  and  variations  in  both  outer  and 
inner  conditions  of  life  so  marked  that  we  may  speak  of  the  group  as  hav- 
ing a  common  economic  position."  ^ 

This  concept  has  been  widely  followed  in  American  social  science.  For 
example,  Landtman  states:  ^ 

By  classes  ...  I  understand  more  or  less  homogeneous  divisions  of  the  popu- 
lation separated  from  each  other  in  respect  to  precedence  and  privileges.  As  a 
rule  these  different  groups  represent  different  employments,  whether  it  be  that 
special  avocations  are  reserved  for  certain  classes  or  that  there  is  merely  a 
general  division  of  work  between  them. 

McConnell's  view  is  similar.  A  class  is  "the  group  of  persons  who  per- 
form a  similar  function  in  the  maintenance  of  society  .  .  .  the  performance 
.  .  .  imposes  upon  the  members  of  the  group  a  set  of  life  conditions,  pat- 
terns of  thought  and  action  and  a  standard  of  living  which  differentiates 
them  from  other  functional  groups."  ^  He  also  argues  more  compactly  that 
classes  are  identified  by  the  functions  they  perform  and  die  culture  they 
possess.''' 

4  Paul  Mombert,  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  3  ( New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1934),  p.  532. 

5  Gunnar  Landtman,  The  Origin  of  the  Inequality  of  the  Social  Classes  ( Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938),  p.  36. 

•5  John  W.   McConnell,   The  Evolution  of  Social  Classes   (Washington,  American 
Council  of  PubHc  Affairs,  1942),  p.  196. 
7  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
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Warner,  perhaps  the  single  most  influential  recent  student,  retains  an 
identical  position.^ 

By  social  class  we  mean  that  the  people  of  Yankee  City  participate  in  groups 
which  they  themselves  rank.  Their  families,  cliques,  associations,  and  churches 
are  socially  evaluated  and  ranked  accordingly.  Terms  are  used  to  refer  to  the 
several  levels  which,  when  applied  to  an  individual,  indicate  the  class  level  he 
occupies.  For  example,  "Hill  Streeter"  is  used  for  the  two  upper  classes;  "old 
family"  for  the  upper-upper;  "new  family"  for  the  "lower-upper"  class.  "Side- 
Streeter"  refers  to  the  middle  classes.  "River  Brooker"  refers  to  the  lower-lower 
class. 

Warner  uses  prestige  judgments  to  discover  the  classes  and,  having  done 
this,  applies  to  the  distinctions  so  discovered  a  battery  of  items  as  to  oc- 
cupation, clique  membership,  education,  membership  in  organizations, 
ethnic  background,  and  so  forth.  By  his  very  procedure,  only  combinations 
of  class  and  status  factor  can  be  discovered,  and  only  the  concept  of  "social 
class"  is  appropriate.  The  social  classes  are  divided  by  Warner  into  nine. 

Upper-upper 

Upper-middle 

Lower-upper 

Upper-middle 

Middle-middle 

Lower-middle 

Upper-lower 

Middle-lower 

Lower-lower 

This  fusion  of  class  and  status  items  occasionally  leads  to  minor  embar- 
rassments. A  man  may  make  an  extraordinary  amount  of  money.  This 
would  put  him  in  the  system  as  an  upper-upper.  However,  he  makes  it 
buying  and  selling  junk  ( a  disreputable  business )  which  would  make  him 
lower-lower.  Under  such  circumstances,  Warner  usually  averages  the  dif- 
ference and  describes  him  as  middle-middle. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  Talcott  Parsons,  though  he  began  his  aca- 
demic career  in  close  association  with  Weber's  view,  takes  the  same  basic 
position.  He  argues:  ^ 

There  has  to  be  a  broad  correlation  between  direct  evaluation  of  occupational 
roles,  income  derived  from  those  roles,  and  status  of  the  families  of  the  incum- 
bents as  collectivities  in  the  scale  of  stratification.  It  is  essentially  this  broad 
correlation  to  which  we  would  like  to  apply  the  term  "class-status,"  so  far  as  it 
describes  American  conditions. 

8  Warner  and  Srole,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

^  Talcott  Parsons,  "Revised  Analytical  Approach  to  the  Theory  of  Stratification,"  in 
Essays  in  Sociological  Theory  Pure  and  Applied  ( Glencoe,  111.,  The  Free  Press,  1949 ) . 
p.  120. 
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The  Young  Rebels 

In  the  continuing  evolution  of  stratification  theory  some  vigorous  young 
rebels  in  American  sociology  show  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  a  modified 
version  of  Weber's  approach.  Two  of  these  stand  out — C.  Wright  Mills 
and  E.  Digby  Baltzell.^'^  Basically,  the  young  rebels  accept  the  concept 
of  social  class,  though  they  modify  it.  However,  with  it  they  erect  the  con- 
cept of  the  "elite."  This  restores  the  dimension  of  power  lost  with  the  rise 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  concept  of  social  class.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  greater  realism  of  the  studies  by  Mills  and  Baltzell. 

THE    STATUS    COMMUNITY 

There  is  a  value  bound  up  in  the  concept  of  "social  class."  The  idea  arises 
out  of  the  observation  that  hierarchies  based  on  power,  wealth,  and  esteem 
do  not  remain  distinct.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  of  a  society  is  the 
way  in  which  the  hierarchies  are  combined  at  any  given  time.  The  only 
question  that  may  be  raised  is  whether,  in  attempting  to  pinpoint  the  fu- 
sion of  class  and  statists  factors,  the  exponents  of  social  class  have  not  lost 
the  analytical  power  gained  by  keeping  them  distinct. 

By  lifting  the  concept  of  "elite"  to  importance  alongside  tliat  of  "social 
class,"  the  young  rebels  partly  restore  to  perspective  the  dimension  of 
power  lost  by  the  exponents  of  social  class.  The  vigor  of  the  analyses  of 
Mills  and  Baltzell  demonstrate  the  value  to  be  gained  in  keeping  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  men  may  be  organized  in  hierarchies  analytically 
distinct. 

There  is  no  reason  why  both  values  should  not  be  retained,  keeping 
distinct  the  various  dimensions  along  which  men  may  be  hierarchically 
organized,  and  attending  to  the  points  where  they  fuse.  In  the  course  of 
this,  one  may  well  keep  the  dimensions  of  wealth,  esteem,  and  power 
separate.  For  the  analysis  of  these  separate  hierarchies,  Weber's  concepts 
of  class,  status  group,  and  party  retain  their  value. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  phenomena  in  social  stratification  are  in- 
volved with  tlie  interrelation  between  these  three  dimensions.  One's  class 
situation,  his  control  over  the  material  things  of  life,  can  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  political  control.  The  enormous  corruption  of  American  cities,  in 
part,  rests  on  the  continuous  employment  of  class  situation  for  purposes 
of  political  control.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Lincoln  Steffens  had  a  point 
when  he  challenged  the  popular  myth  that  if  government  were  only  run 
with  the  same  efiiciency  as  business,  all  would  be  well.  To  his  mind  the 
situation  in  American  politics  was  a  direct  product  of  die  extension  of 

IOC.  Wright  Mills,  White  Collar  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1952),  and 
The  Power  Elite  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1956); 'E.  Digby  Baltzell, 
Philadelphia  Gentlemen  (Glencoe,  111.,  Free  Press,  1958). 
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business  procedures  into  this  sphere.  The  control  of  pohtics  by  an  eco- 
nomic group  may  vary  all  the  way  from  the  direct  and  indirect  bribery  of 
public  officials  to  the  organization  of  a  pressure  group  using  more  indirect 
means  of  influence.  Most  of  the  lobbying  in  government  is  the  direct  work 
of  organized  class  organizations  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  employment  of  one's  class  situation  to  influence  his  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  esteem  is  also  continuous.  Whenever  the  processes  of  wealth- 
getting  put  facilities  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  low  esteem  which  are 
equal  or  superior  to  those  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  high  esteem,  he  can 
be  counted  upon,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  use  his  wealth  for  social  ascent. 
This  is  the  situation  of  the  nouveau  riche.  Even  if  the  newly  rich  person 
does  not  care  to  crash  the  circles  of  his  cultural  superiors,  his  wife  and 
daughters  most  probably  do,  and  his  grandchildren  will  for  certain.  Since 
he  can  afford  it,  he  (eitlier  himself  or  vicariously  through  his  children) 
begins  to  act  like  his  social  betters.  He  assiduously  cultivates  the  best 
manners,  becomes  a  patron  of  the  arts,  hires  a  dancing  teacher,  takes  up 
fencing,  tennis,  or  golf,  hires  a  voice  instructor  to  polish  up  his  diction,  or 
whatever  else  is  necessary  to  improve  his  membership  in  society.  Mohere's 
play,  The  Bourgeois  Gentleman,  is  a  classical  study  of  the  social  striving 
of  the  newly  rich.  The  wit  of  the  drama  turns  on  the  failure  of  the  aspirant 
in  little  things — but  precisely  in  those  that  matter  most.  The  play  reflects 
the  ridicule  of  the  old  status  groups  of  the  aspiring  newly  rich. 

A  famous  American  study  of  the  interrelation  between  status  and  related 
factors  is  Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. ^'^  According  to  Veblen,  the 
leisure  class  is  found  at  the  higher  stages  of  barbarian  culture.  Its  most 
significant  property  is  in  the  conception  of  an  employment  proper  to  it. 
Warfare  is  most  honorable;  priestly  service  is  next.  Manual  labor,  industiy, 
and  whatever  has  to  do  with  everyday  work  is  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  inferior  class.  Only  to  lower  grades  of  tlie  leisure  class  is  any  employ- 
ment open,  such  as  the  manufacture  and  care  of  weapons  or  the  handling 
of  horses.  Its  basic  employments  are  government,  warfare,  religious  ob- 
servances, and  sports.  To  Veblen,  among  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
emergence  of  the  leisure  class  is  the  appearance  of  a  group  in  the  com- 
munity with  a  predatory  habit  of  life  (war  and  hunting  large  game). 
While  this  class  is  habituated  to  the  infliction  of  injury  by  force  and  strat- 
egy, subsistence  must  be  obtainable  on  sufficiently  easy  terms  to  admit 
exception  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  from  routine  labor. 

The  basis  for  Veblen's  position  may  be  seen  to  coincide  with  the  classical 
economic  and  physiocratic  views  of  the  classes — views  resting  on  a  sharply 
drawn  distinction  between  those  who  produce  real  values  and  those  who 
do  not,  between  productive  and  nonproductive  ( Veblen  would  say  preda- 
tory) classes.  His  theory  of  the  leisure  class  boils  down  to  the  notion  that 

11  Thorstein  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1912). 
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the  leisure  classes  have  forced  their  own  way  of  life,  defined  as  honorable, 
on  the  rest  of  society.  By  a  double  perversion  those  who  actually  do  the 
work  and  produce  are  pressed  from  their  normal  course  of  activity  to  an 
emulation  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  predators. 

The  abuse  of  the  productive  activities  of  modem  man  into  the  emula- 
tion of  the  predators  is  pursued  by  Veblen  through  such  ideas  as  pecuni- 
ary emulation,  conspicuous  leisure,  conspicuous  consumption,  the  institu- 
tion of  pecuniary  standards  of  living,  taste,  and  culture,  the  conservation 
of  archaic  ti-aits,  and  even  the  deflection  of  the  normally  productive  goals 
of  higher  education  into  expressions  of  pecuniary  culture. 

The  typical  activities  of  the  nowoeau  riche  are  conceived  by  Veblen  as 
the  essential  type  of  all  status  activity.  While  this  is  one-sided,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Veblen  drew  one  of  the  most  penetrating  pictures  of  the  status 
activities  of  the  newly  rich  ever  drawn.  Moreover,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  view  that  the  status  activities  typical  of  the  newly  rich  have  played 
a  more  comprehensive  (not  exclusive)  role  in  American  experience  than 
in  perhaps  any  other  society.  With  the  origin  of  so  many  Americans  in 
lower-middle-class  and  lower-class  strata,  but  with  opportunities  for  ma- 
terial improvement,  it  was  inevitable  that  much  of  the  material  success 
won  by  these  groups  would  be  turned  to  the  task  of  improving  their  status. 
Moreover,  the  piling  of  numerous  persons  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds 
into  the  structure  of  American  society  could  and  did  multiply  the  process 
many  times.  Veblen's  theory  of  the  leisure  class  cannot  claim  to  be  a 
general  theory,  but  it  certainly  went  far  to  explain  American  experience. 

One  may  use  one's  power  to  gain  wealth  or  status.  One  may  utilize  (as 
every  lobby  in  the  United  States  illustrates)  one's  wealth  to  gain  power 
or  to  gain  status  ( as  illustrated  by  the  newly  rich ) .  One  may  also  use  one's 
status  to  achieve  power  or  wealth.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  an  individual 
who  has  power  but  no  status  to  use  his  power  for  the  achievement  of 
status.  The  condotteri  who  becomes  a  prince  may  succeed  in  marrying  a 
legitimate  princess.  Conversely,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  noble  out  of 
power  to  use  his  nobility  to  return  to  power.  Similarly,  the  noble  whose 
family  fortune  has  decayed  may  in  time  recoup  his  fortunes  by  a  strategic 
marriage  into  aspiring  (if  ignoble)  wealth.  The  impoverished  European 
noblemen  who  have  married  American  heiresses  illusti-ate  tliis  exchange 
of  nobility  and  wealth.  This  occurred  on  such  a  scale  in  the  United  States 
( marriages  of  American  heiresses  and  impoverished  European  noblemen ) 
that  it  led  Dixon  Wecter,  America's  most  able  social  historian,  to  insist 
that  nothing  historically  equivalent  to  it  can  be  found  since  the  rape  of  tlie 
Sabine  women. 

Among  the  most  exciting  of  all  stratification  phenomena  ai-e  the  ways 
in  wliich  these  various  hierarchies  may  develop  independently  of  one  an- 
other, and  the  manner  in  which  position  on  one  may  be  utilized  to  achieve 
positions  on  others.  When  one  substitutes  the  concept  of  "social  class"  for 
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the  concepts  of  "class,"  "status  group,"  and  "party,"  one  tends  to  bury  such 
phenomena. 

While  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  explanatory  power  whenever  one 
substitutes  the  concept  of  social  class  for  the  concepts  of  class,  status 
group,  and  party,  there  are  values  to  be  lost  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
concept  "social  class"  or  ideas  similar  to  it  in  that  they  refer  to  a  fusion  of 
positions  across  the  hierarchies  of  esteem,  wealth,  and  power.  A  social 
class  combines  positions  of  esteem  and  wealth.  Even  more  valuable  is  the 
concept  of  a  "status  community,"  representing  a  fusion  of  positions  on  all 
three  hierarchies.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  drop  the  idea  of  social  class,  re- 
taining the  ideas  of  class,  status,  group,  and  party  for  social  units  of  the 
separate  hierarchies  and  the  idea  of  status  community  for  fusion  of  all 
three. 

The  community-forming  principles  of  completeness  and  closure  operat- 
ing with  respect  to  access  to  esteem,  wealth,  and  power  tend  to  consolidate 
the  three  types  of  values  in  the  same  hands  and  freeze  access  to  them  to 
the  in-group.  No  matter  where  one  starts,  with  high  esteem,  great  wealth, 
or  superior  power,  the  other  dimensions  tend  to  be  added.  All  evidence 
suggests  that  high  esteem  when  not  sustained  by  power  and  wealth  will 
fade  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Power  without  the  support  of  esteem 
or  wealth  is  uneasy,  and  wealth  without  power  of  esteem  is  easily  lost. 
High  rank  in  one  respect  tends  always  to  consohdate  its  position  by  achiev- 
ing complementary  rank  in  others.  Moreover,  once  high  rank  is  consoli- 
dated in  all  three  dimensions  it  leads  on  toward  closure.  The  positions  in 
the  highest  of  the  social  hierarchies  tend  to  be  monopolized  first. 

The  status  commtmity  tends  to  form  in  society  from  the  top.  Many  times 
in  an  otherwise  open  society  only  its  highest  ranking  groups  are  endoga- 
mously  closed.  The  status  community  often  presents  the  phenomena  of  a 
community  within  the  wider  community,  a  highly  restricted  community 
of  the  ruling,  wealdiy,  and  esteemed  strata  at  the  top.  The  status  com- 
munity, thus,  while  bearing  many  similarities  to  the  ethnic  community,  is 
quite  distinct.  The  materials  for  the  status  community  are  native  rather 
than  alien;  the  status  community  forms  from  the  top  rather  than  from  the 
bottom;  it  is  formed  from  the  inside  and  not  in  the  same  measure  imposed 
from  without  ( though  there  are  inner  and  outer  pressures  in  both  cases ) . 
The  Indian  caste  system  while  in  considerable  measure  composed  of  origi- 
nal ethnic  communities  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  these 
alone.  Rather,  the  formations  of  the  status  communities  from  the  top  coin- 
cided with  the  formation  of  ethnic  communities  from  the  bottom  of  Indian 
society.  At  a  critical  point  in  Indian  social  history  the  two  formations  were 
fused  into  one  homogeneous  system  of  organically  ordered  communities 
in  which  that  of  the  Brahmans  at  the  top  of  Indian  society  were  made  the 
basis  for  ranking  of  all  others. 
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SUMMARY 

Social  difiFerentiation  is  the  general  term  for  what  is  economically  known 
as  the  division  of  labor.  Social  differentiation  represents  a  restiiction  of 
the  range  of  social  activities  an  individual  performs  and  a  multipHcation 
of  the  variety  of  performances  possible.  Social  differentiation  secures  over- 
all savings  of  materials  and  effort  and  the  creation  of  quite  new  social 
values.  It  also  rearranges  individuals  in  a  commimity  and  sharpens  dif- 
ferences in  their  access  to  the  values  a  community  creates.  Human  aspira- 
tion is  restylized  to  conform  to  this  new  social  situation. 

The  three  major  types  of  values  that  appear  in  the  course  of  such  social 
differentiation  are  esteem,  wealth,  and  power.  The  theory  of  the  hier- 
archies of  individual  and  group  access  to  these  types  of  values  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  study  of  social  stratification.  By  the  term  class  is  meant  a 
number  of  persons  with  the  same  access  to  wealth;  by  status  group  is 
meant  a  number  of  persons  holding  the  same  level  of  prestige;  by  party  is 
meant  an  organization  of  persons  for  the  achievement  of  power.  The  term 
social  class  is  widely  used  to  refer  to  persons  combining  the  same  class 
and  status  factors.  The  term  status  community  refers  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons consolidating  the  same  levels  of  access  to  esteem,  wealth,  and  power 
and  turning  these  into  a  monopoly  to  the  in-group,  giving  them  the  form 
of  a  specialized  community  within  the  community. 

While  ethnic  communities  originate  as  the  defensive  communities  of 
minorities,  status  communities  form  out  of  native  materials  from  the  top 
rather  than  the  bottom  of  the  old  community  forai.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  caste  system  that  emerged  in  India  represented  the  fusion  of  both 
types  of  community  formation;  the  status  community  from  tlie  top  and  the 
ethnic  community  from  the  bottom  of  Indian  society. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Some  students  have  felt  that  America  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  a 
powerful  movement  toward  caste.  What  status  and  ethnic  factors  could 
account  for  this? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  a  status  community  apt  to  be  different  from  an  ethnic  com- 
munity? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  social  differentiation?  What  other  forms  of  it  are  there 
besides  economic  division  of  labor? 

4.  Secrecy  is  a  form  of  closure  of  the  communication  process.  Illustrate  the 
possible  advantages  to  some  individuals  in  the  monopoly  of  access  to  knowl- 
edge of  social  values  made  possible  by  social  differentiation. 

5.  Why  is  the  co-operation  of  the  principles  of  closure  and  social  differentia- 
tion necessary  to  account  for  the  status  community? 

6.  In  what  ways  do  human  and  nonhuman  social  hierarchies  differ? 

7.  Why  is  it  sometimes  said  that  social  stratification  is  a  phenomenon  of  com- 
plex societies?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

8.  What  is  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  ideas  of  class,  status  group,  and 
party  as  distinct  concepts  in  the  theory  of  stratification? 

9.  What  is  the  advantage  of  substituting  the  idea  of  social  class  for  class, 
status  group,  and  party? 

10.  Why  do  status  communities  usually  form  from  the  top  of  society? 


17 

The  Status  Community 
m  the  United  States 


Some  care  was  taken  in  the  previous  chapter  to  keep 
"class,"  "status  group,"  and  "party"  (Max  Weber's  old  distinctions)  distinct 
from  "social  class."  Moreover,  the  concepts  of  "ethnic"  and  "status"  com- 
munity were  also  distinguished.  While  the  concept  of  "social  class"  refers 
to  a  number  of  persons  who  share  equivalent  access  to  wealth  and  esteem, 
it  sets  aside  the  important  dimension  of  power.  Moreover,  it  ignores  the 
differences  between  ethnic  and  status  communities  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  positions  granting  access  to  power,  wealth,  and  es- 
teem may  be  fused  into  subcommunities. 

The  ethnic  and  status  communities  were  kept  distinct,  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  differences  which  they  may  display.  They  differ,  first  of  all,  in  ori- 
gin: the  ethnic  community  originates  as  the  defensive  community  of  a 
people  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  in  the  position  of  "guest,"  hence  in  a 
minority  situation;  the  status  community  originates  as  a  subcommunity 
within  the  majority  community.  The  ethnic  community  is  formed  out  of 
transformed  institutions  of  alien  origin;  the  status  community  represents 
a  specialization  of  native  institutions.  In  its  relations  to  the  majority  com- 
munity, the  ethnic  community  frequently  is  economically  and  politically 
forced  into  the  disreputable  and  disagreeable  positions,  such  as  unskilled 
labor,  supply  of  semilegitimate  and  illegitimate  goods  and  services,  and 
performing  high  risk  tasks.  The  economic  and  political  base  of  the  status 
community  is  more  often  found  in  the  desirable  political  and  economic 
positions  in  the  society  as  a  whole.  E.  Franklin  Frazier  phrased  this  at  one 
time  in  the  cynical  observation  that  Americans  have  a  way  of  letting 
minorities  do  their  dirty  work.  When  a  differentiation  occurs  witliin  the 
ethnic  community  and  teachers,  lawyers,  dentists,  doctors,  and  otlier  such 
professionals  emerge,  they  tend  to  serve  only  the  minority  community; 
while  the  teachers,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  doctors  of  the  status  communities 
of  the  majority  tend  to  serve  both  the  majority  and  minority.  The  etlinic 
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community  thus  tends  to  have  a  more  internally  diflFerentiated  structure 
than  the  status  community.  Analogically,  the  ethnic  community  is  like  an 
industrial  labor  union  organizing  the  whole  industry  in  all  its  phases 
from  raw  materials  to  finished  products,  while  the  status  community  is 
more  like  a  craft  union  organizing  equivalent  positions  across  industry 
lines. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Indian  caste  system  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared with  the  meeting  of  these  two  kinds  of  processes :  the  formation  of 
status  communities  crystallizing  from  the  top  and  the  formation  of  ethnic 
communities  incorporated  into  the  order  from  the  bottom.  When  formed 
into  one  system,  the  principles  of  the  status  and  ethnic  community  tended 
to  flow  into  one  another.  However,  the  properties  manifested  seem  to  point 
to  diflFerent  origins.  The  Brahmans  at  the  top  of  the  Indian  caste  system 
were  endogamously  most  closed  (restricting  marriage  to  the  caste  mem- 
bers), while  they  were  occupationally  most  fluid  (while  Brahmans  are 
ideally  priests,  they  are,  in  fact,  teachers,  administrators,  officials,  and, 
when  necessity  dictates,  cooks  and  even  farmers ) .  The  Vaishyas  and  Shu- 
dras  at  the  bottom  of  Indian  society  tended  to  be  endogamously  most  open 
and  occupationally  most  closed  (oil  pressers  or  leather  workers,  for  ex- 
ample, tend  to  be  confined  to  these  occupations  alone). 

When  the  idea  of  "social  class"  has  been  used  not  only  to  substitute  for 
class,  status  group,  and  party  but  for  the  etlinic  and  status  communities 
as  well,  it  has  tended  to  blur  the  important  differences  between  the  status 
and  ethnic  community.  When  an  ethnic  community  breaks  down  and  is  in- 
corporated into  the  majority  structures,  its  strata  are  rarely  joined  to  any 
single  class,  status,  or  political  element  of  the  majority  system.  Frazier  ob- 
served this  for  the  Negro,  but  his  observations  apply  to  any  guest  com- 
munity. The  Negro  community  has  its  own  strata,  and  the  highest  stratum 
of  the  Negro  communities  does  not  view  the  problem  of  full  incorporation 
into  American  society  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  the  event  that  this  oc- 
curred, the  top  strata  of  the  Negro  community  would  become  lower-mid- 
dle-class strata  of  the  majority  communities. 

The  employment  of  the  idea  of  "social  class"  for  the  concepts  of  class, 
status  group,  party,  ethnic,  and  status  community  has  led  to  a  radically 
artificial  picture  of  the  social  stratification  in  American  society.  The  var- 
ious students  of  stratification  have  been  encouraged  by  it  to  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  there  are  anywhere  from  three  ( upper,  middle,  and  lower )  to 
nine  social  classes.  If  one  treats  the  Jews  or  the  Negroes  as  a  social  class 
and  classes  them  low  because  they  are  Jews  and  Negroes,  this  ignores  the 
fact  that  a  Jewish  scientist  and  a  Negro  lawyer  are  performing  services 
ranked  among  the  most  honorable  by  the  majority  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  looks  only  at  their  services  and  ignores  the  powerful  ties 
their  guest  communities  may  have  on  them,  one  also  distorts  the  picture  of 
their  comparative  standing. 
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Social  stratification  becomes  comprehensible  only  when  it  represents  the 
study  of  a  ranking  of  positions  in  terms  of  access  to  esteem,  wealth,  and 
power  within  a  single  community.  There  are  not  three  or  nine  social  strata 
in  American  hfe  but  a  tremendously  complex  network  of  interlocking 
strata.  Every  distinct  community  has  its  own.  A  few  isolated  rural  com- 
munities have  perhaps  a  single  stratification  system,  but  even  this  is  dis- 
appearing, for  it  has  been  observed  that  there  are  forces  in  American  life 
tending  to  destroy  the  rural  community,  reducing  it  to  fragments.  Most 
cities  have  a  partial  stratification  structvire  in  the  ruling  majority  and 
plurality  of  partially  formed  ethnic  communities,  each  with  its  own  strati- 
fication structure.  Even  the  ethnic  minorities  do  not  have  single  stratifica- 
tion systems.  Among  the  Negro  communities,  for  example,  there  are  im- 
portant differences  between  the  strata  of  rural  and  urban  and  of  Northern 
and  Southern  communities. 

One  could  speak  of  the  stratification  system  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  only  if  the  United  States  formed  a  single  homogeneous  community. 
Actually,  the  United  States  does  not  form  a  single  homogeneously  struc- 
tured community,  but  an  enoiTnous  congeries  of  regional,  rural,  urban,  and 
ethnic  forms.  Outside  of  India  and  South  Africa  the  United  States  has,  per- 
haps, a  greater  potential  for  forming  into  a  caste  system  of  any  contem- 
porary nation.  However,  there  are  powerful  forces  tending  to  reverse  the 
drift  toward  caste. 

The  status  community  arises  when  one  of  the  strata  of  a  community 
monopolizes  a  given  level  of  positions  providing  access  to  wealth,  power, 
and  esteem,  tending  to  close  and  achieve  relative  completeness  within  its 
own  system.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  status  community  tends  to  form 
from  the  top  of  the  old  community — the  top  levels  have  tlie  most  reason 
to  monopolize.  All  levels  below  have  reason  to  open  access  to  the  levels 
above  them,  even  while  they  try  to  close  access  from  below.  However,  the 
status  community  may  begin  to  crystallize,  to  restrict  marriage  opportimi- 
ties  and  socialization  to  its  own  members,  to  fix  a  required  style  of  life  and 
conventional  order  on  its  adherents  at  any  level. 

HOBOHEMIA 

Hobohemia,  the  study  by  Nels  Anderson  of  the  homeless  man,  has  all 
the  properties  of  a  status  community  at  the  bottom  of  American  social 
life.^  At  the  time  of  study  (the  1920's),  it  was  estimated  that  Chicago, 
varying  with  annual  economic  conditions,  had  a  cvuTcnt  population  of 
30,000  to  80,000  homeless  men  a  year.  Of  these,  one  third  were  relatively 
permanent.  From  300,000  to  500,000  migratory  men  passed  through  the 
city  each  year. 

The  homeless  man  was  quite  homogeneous.  Mrs.  Solenberg  found  tliat 
^Nels  Anderson,  The  Hobo  ( Cliicago,  University  of  Cliicago  Press,  1923 ) . 
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623  out  of  1,000  interviewed  were  native-bom;  and  Anderson,  who  inter- 
viewed 400,  found  only  61  foreign-born.  He  estimated  that  from  60  per 
cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  hobos  and  tramps  were  native-born. 

Anderson  found  that  Hobohemia  had  a  very  definite  and  organized  econ- 
omy. The  style  of  life  of  the  homeless  man  had  definite  grades.  A  conserva- 
tive was  able  to  live  on  a  dollar  a  day.  If  he  was  not  too  fastidious,  a  hobo 
was  even  able  to  live  on  60  cents  a  day,  including  a  bed  every  night.  By 
sleeping  in  ten  cent  "flop  houses"  and  sticking  to  coflFee  and  rolls,  he  was 
able  to  get  by  on  50  cents  a  day.  Old  men  managed  to  get  along  on  less. 

The  occupations  of  Hobohemia  had  a  rank  order.  The  hobo  was  a  worker 
who  usually  preferred  occasional  to  steady  work,  petty  to  major  jobs.  In 
Hobohemia  business  enterprise  was  represented  by  peddling,  depended 
upon  by  various  real  and  imaginary  cripples.  Street  faking  rested  on  mass 
or  crowd  appeal.  One  type  of  tramp  worked  the  folks  back  home.  Periodi- 
cally when  times  got  tough  he  simply  got  money  from  home  by  blackmail 
or  threatening  to  return  home  if  no  money  was  fordicoming.  White  collar 
begging  rested  on  claims  for  help  from  former  union  associates.  Some  work 
for  charity  organizations  provided  income;  and  begging,  borrowing,  steal- 
ing ( usually  petty ) ,  and  jack  rolling  were  ways  of  making  a  living. 

The  hobos  lived  in  a  special  district  and  had  a  characteristic  order  of 
institutions.  Life  centered  in  the  "main  stems"  (central  areas  of  the  city) 
and  the  "slave  market"  ( places  where  jobs  were  sought ) .  In  Chicago  the 
"bos"  congregated  in  "Bum  Park"  and  "Crumb  Hill."  Also  in  Chicago  there 
was  an  area  on  Clark  Street — the  stem — where  the  intellectuals  of  Hobo- 
hemia congregated.  This  was  known  as  "Bughouse  Square."  The  meeting 
places  on  the  road  were  "jungles." 

The  characteristic  institutions  that  had  grown  up  to  serve  Hobohemia 
included  cheap  hotels,  lodging  houses,  flops,  eating  joints,  outfitting  shops, 
employment  agencies,  missions,  radical  book  stores,  and  welfare  agencies. 
These  were  economic,  political,  and  religious  institutions  ministering  to 
the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  homeless  man.  The  massing  of  de- 
tached and  migratory  men  in  a  small  area  created  an  environment  in  which 
gamblers,  dope  peddlers,  bootleggers,  and  pickpockets  could  live  and 
thrive. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  institutions,  the  jungle,  had  its  own  style 
of  life,  its  own  code  of  etiquette.  Breaking  the  rules  could  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  kangaroo  courts  and  the  penalties  of  expulsion,  forced  labor,  or 
physical  punishment.  Among  things  regulated  in  the  jungles  were  activi- 
ties making  the  jungle  subject  to  police  raids.  Its  internal  regulation  con- 
cerned "buzzing"  ( living  on  what  others  leave ) ,  wasting  food  or  destroy- 
ing it,  leaving  pots  and  other  cooking  utensils  dirty,  and  cooking  without 
hustling  fuel  first. 

Within  Hobohemia  definite  prestige  levels  emerged  with  respective 
rank  designations.  The  three  main  ones  were  the  hobo  (the  migratory 
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worker),  the  tramp  (the  migratory  nonworker),  and  the  bum  (the  sta- 
tionary nonworker).  Hobohemia  had  developed  an  intellectual  Hfe,  an 
oral  literature,  even  its  own  who's  who. 

Since  the  time  of  Anderson's  study,  a  number  of  events  have  touched  the 
main  structure  of  American  economic  and  social  life  which  should  be  of 
major  consequence  to  the  status  communities  at  the  bottom.  The  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  pressed  millions  of  men  into  a  situation  approximating 
that  of  the  homeless  man.  They  must  have  carried  many  of  their  old  at- 
titudes and  conventions  with  them,  helping  to  transform  the  conventional 
order  of  Hobohemia  from  the  inside.  In  the  1930's  there  were  major  at- 
tempts by  the  government  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  worker  in  depres- 
sion. These  emergency  measures,  together  with  the  growth  of  social  secu- 
rity, must  also  have  affected  the  economy  of  Hobohemia.  World  War  H 
both  created  unusual  economic  opportunity  and  fired  the  population  with 
patriotic  sentiment.  The  economy  and  outlook  of  Hobohemia  could  not 
have  been  unaffected  by  these  changes.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a 
new  study  of  this  status  community  at  the  bottom  of  American  society. 

SUBURBIA 

A  number  of  studies  of  the  middle  classes  have  been  conducted  recently. 
An  extremely  vigorous  characterization  of  the  new  middle  classes  has  been 
made  by  C.  Wright  Mills,  who  is  most  impressed  by  their  comparative 
lack  of  power.2 

The  white-collar  people  slipped  quietly  into  modern  society.  Whatever  history 
they  have  had  is  a  history  without  events;  whatever  common  interests  they  have 
do  not  lead  to  unity;  whatever  future  they  have  will  not  be  of  their  own  making. 
If  they  aspire  at  all  it  is  to  a  middle  course,  at  a  time  when  no  middle  course  is 
available,  and  hence  to  an  illusory  course  in  an  imaginary  society.  Internally  they 
are  split,  fragmented;  externally  they  are  dependent  on  larger  forces.  Even  if 
they  gained  the  will  to  act,  their  action,  being  unorganized,  would  be  less  a 
movement  than  a  tangle  of  unconnected  contests. 

The  old  middle  classes  were  the  complex  series  of  strata  who  were  self- 
employed,  enterpriser-workers,  and  professionals.  They  were  at  their  height 
in  America  before  the  Civil  War,  prior  to  the  rise  of  industrialism.  They 
owned  the  property  they  worked;  they  were  their  own  bosses.  The  new 
middle  classes  are  composed  of  white  collar  persons  on  a  salary.  From  1870 
to  1940  the  old  middle  classes  in  the  labor  force  dropped  from  33  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent,  while  the  new  middle  classes  rose  from  6  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent.  Moreover,  in  this  time  period  the  composition  of  the  new  middle 
classes  has  changed.  From  1870  to  1940  the  number  of  managers  di-opped 
from  14  per  cent  to  10  per  cent;  salaried  professionals  dropped  from  30 

2  C.  Wright  Mills,  White  Collar:  The  American  Middle  Classes  (New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1953),  p.  ix. 
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per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  while  oflSce  workers  rose  from  12  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.  The  typical  white  collar  person  works  for  someone  else;  he  is  depend- 
ent on  large  properties  for  security.  The  new  middle  classes  are  not  as 
comparatively  well  off  as  the  old.  In  1890  the  average  income  of  the  white 
collar  workers  was  double  that  of  the  wage  workers;  in  1949  it  was  only 
about  one  third  better. 

In  Mills's  opinion,  the  managerial  elements  of  big  business  enterprises 
determine  the  trends  in  idea  and  outlook  of  the  new  middle  classes.  These 
are  said  to  be  three  in  number:  functions  are  rationalized,  the  bureau  and 
the  enterprise  are  turned  into  sacred  cows,  and  the  means  of  power  shift 
from  authority  to  manipulation.  "Bureaucracy  and  .  .  .  commerciaHza- 
tion  .  .  ,  guide  our  understanding  of  the  United  States  professional  world 
today."  ^ 

Moreover,  Mills  believes  even  the  old  professions  are  drawn  into  the 
new  pattern  of  bureaucratization  and  specialization  and  are  transformed. 
Bureaucratization  and  specialization  are  increasing  in  the  professional 
world.  In  1900  there  was  one  licensed  physician  for  every  578  persons, 
while  in  1940  there  was  one  for  every  750.  Not  only  has  the  medical  pro- 
fession, through  the  American  Medical  Association  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  universities,  been  able  to  restrict  access  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  face  of  mounting  medical  requirements,  but  the  internal 
composition  of  the  profession  is  changing.  More  and  more  doctors  find  their 
personal  independence  sacrificed  to  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  large 
hospitals  responsive  to  a  business  man's  psychology.^ 

Similarly,  Mills  maintains  that  lawyers  and  college  professors  are  being 
transformed.  There  is  one  lawyer  for  every  750  persons.  From  a  noble  pro- 
fession the  lawyer  is  turning  into  a  clerk  in  a  law  factory.  "As  an  annex  to 
the  big  Finance,  the  law  factory  is  in  politics  on  a  national  scale,  but  its 
interest  in  politics  is  usually  only  of  realizing  its  client's  interests."  ^  More- 
over, the  professor  experiences  the  professionalization  of  knowledge  which 
has  "narrowed  the  grasp  of  the  individual  professors  ...  in  the  social 
studies  and  in  the  humanities;  he  attempts  to  imitate  exact  science,  nar- 
rowing the  mind  to  microscopic  fields  of  inquiry."  ^  To  Mills's  mind,  the 
professors  cease  to  be  producers  of  ideas;  they  are,  rather,  wholesalers  who 
don't  produce  but  distribute  them  in  textbooks;  retailers,  who  teach  them 
classes;  and  consumers  of  the  products  of  others.  "Like  the  pharmacist  who 
sells  packaged  drugs  with  more  authority  than  the  ordinary  storekeeper, 
the  professor  sells  packaged  knowledge  with  better  effect  than  laymen."  ''' 
Moreover,  apparently  with  his  eye  on  some  of  his  colleagues  at  Columbia 
University,  Mills  argues  that  the  truly  modem  professor  does  everything 

3  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  119  ff. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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but  teach.^  Thus,  in  Mills's  opinion,  even  the  thousand-year-old  profession 

He  is  a  consultant  to  large  corporations,  real  estate  bodies,  labor  management 
committees;  he  has  built  his  own  research  shop,  from  which  he  sells  research 
services  and  the  prestige  of  his  university's  traditional  impartiality.  He  becomes 
a  man  with  a  staff — one  with  overhead.  It  is  high  overhead  with  a  system  of 
fees  for  given  jobs  that  causes  his  business-like  frenzy.   .   .   . 

He  is  able  to  set  up  on  the  campus  a  respectably  financed  institute  that  brings 
the  academic  community  into  contact  with  men  of  affairs,  thus  often  becoming 
the  envy  of  his  more  cloistered  colleagues. 

of  the  academic  man  is  drawn  into  the  patterns  of  the  new  middle  class. 

The  inner  motivation  and  status  aspiration  of  the  new  middle  classes,  in 
Mills's  opinion,  represents  the  "morale  of  cheerful  robots."  The  basic  fea- 
ture of  American  social  life  is  a  frenzied  pursuit  of  mass  leisure.^  It  is  the 
activity  of  people  alienated  in  work  which  creates  mass  boredom  and  the 
frustration  of  the  creative  and  productive  sides  of  personality.  "Each  day 
men  sell  little  pieces  of  tliemselves  in  order  to  try  to  buy  them  back  each 
night  and  week-end  with  the  coin  of  fun."  '^^  The  inner  meaning  of  life 
drains  away,  leading  to  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  external  appearances. 
After  a  year  of  drudgery,  one  rushes  to  the  mountains  or  seashore  for  a 
vacation,  where  "one  can  buy  the  feeling,  even  if  only  for  a  short  time,  of 
higher  status."  Tlie  American  vacation  is  characterized  by  Mills  as  a  prim- 
itive orgy  of  gluttony.  "Like  those  natives  who  starve  until  whales  are 
tossed  upon  the  beach,  and  then  gorge,  wliite  collar  workers  may  suffer 
long  privation  of  status  until  the  month-end  or  year-end,  and  then  splurge 
in  an  orgy  of  prestige  gratification  and  consumption."  ^^ 

Mills's  study  is  a  brilliant  sequel  to  Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class, 
bringing  it  up  to  date,  and  adapting  to  the  new  middle  classes  Veblen's 
critique  of  the  status  pretensions  of  the  old.  Like  Veblen's  study,  its  value 
in  considerable  measure  is  that  of  a  satiric  caricature. 

White-collar  workers  form  no  single  unit  but  an  immense  plurality  of 
units:  from  the  sales  persons  to  the  clerks,  to  the  professionals,  to  tlie  lower 
management  personnel  in  business  and  in  government.  Corporation  law- 
yers do  not  as  a  rule  marry  dime  store  sales  girls.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true 
that  there  are  only  negative  features  to  the  lives  of  wliite-collar  workers; 
they  have  higher  pay  than  most  wage  earners  and  many  forms  of  job  se- 
curity. Nor  is  it  true  that  they  are  without  a  collective  voice  in  tlieir  own 
affairs.  The  American  Medical  Association  is  the  powerful  voice  of  the 
medical  profession.  Other  professions  also  have  significant  organizations. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  styles  of  life  of  the  various  segments  of  the  new  mid- 
dle classes  are  without  inner  significance  or  value.  The  fact  diat  a  middle- 

8  Ihid.,  pp.  133,  136. 

9  Ihid.,  p.  236. 

10  Ihid.,  p.  237. 

11  Ihid.,  p.  258. 
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class  family  can  make  a  trip  to  the  mountains  or  seashore,  in  a  way  possible 
only  for  the  very  rich  in  some  societies  previously,  does  not  mean  it  is  any 
less  enjoyable  or  significant  than  it  was  for  these  other  strata  of  other  times 
and  places.  Nor  has  one  exhausted  its  meaning  by  condemning  it  with 
withering  scorn  as  a  mad  status  emulation  of  betters  of  the  new  middle 
class.  Furthermore,  Mills  has  paid  practically  no  attention  to  the  religious 
behavior  of  the  middle  class,  without  which  the  picture  of  its  status  ac- 
tivities is  quite  incomplete.  Thus,  in  considerable  measure.  Mills  has  selec- 
tively assembled  the  negative  images  of  a  number  of  middle  status  groups, 
giving  his  entire  picture  some  of  the  properties  of  a  Frankenstein  monster. 
The  phenomena  he  describes  are  accurate,  but  they  are  only  a  fragment  of 
the  entire  picture. 

Somewhat  parallel  to  Mills's  study  is  the  one  by  David  Riesman  of  the 
changed  definition  of  their  life  situations  by  the  new  middle  classes  and 
the  eJffects  of  these  on  the  consumption  patterns  of  these  groups. ^^  Follow- 
ing various  older  students,  including  Tawney  and  Max  Weber,  Riesman 
drew  a  distinction  between  three  kinds  of  individuals,  basing  his  delinea- 
tions on  three  different  ways  that  individuals  relate  to  their  society. 

In  many  simple  societies  the  relation  of  the  individual's  behavior  to 
others  is  determined  by  tradition  or  custom.  Riesman  identifies  these  peo- 
ple as  "tradition-directed."  There  are  also  societies  in  which  the  social  be- 
havior of  the  individual  members  is  left  largely  up  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves in  terms  of  internalized  goals  they  acquire  eai'ly  in  life.  Riesman 
calls  these  people  "iimer-directed."  Finally,  there  are  societies  composed 
of  people  who  are  a  long  distance  from  the  tradition  direction  of  primi- 
tives but  who  have  substituted  sensitivity  to  the  expectations  and  prefer- 
ences of  others  for  inner-directedness.  Such  people  are,  in  Riesman's  ter- 
minology, "other-directed." 

In  his  study,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  Max  Weber 
advanced  the  thesis  tliat  the  type  of  everyday  ethic  characterizing  the 
Protestant  sects  had  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  mod- 
ern society,  particularly  in  the  rise  of  capitaHsm.  The  pecuharities  of  this 
religious  ethic  were  that  it  made  the  individual  responsible  for  his  own 
salvation  and  transformed  the  whole  of  his  ordinary  life  into  religiously 
relevant  forms.  Ordinary  behavior  assumed  a  form  that  had  previously 
been  true  only  in  monasteries.  A  person's  conduct  of  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  was  conceived  to  reflect  the  probabilities  of  his  salvation.  His  work 
was  thought  of  as  a  "calling,"  as  the  special  role  he  had  been  predestined 
to  play.  A  new  intensity  and  sobriety  were  manifest  in  work  so  conceived, 
for  an  individual's  success  in  his  calling  was  taken  as  an  index  of  his  re- 
ligious correctness.  If  a  person  worked  with  diligence,  his  earnings  tended 
to  mount,  but  he  could  not  spend  them  in  vain  display;  earned  gains  were 
most  appropriately  employed  by  being  turned  back  into  the  business  or 

12  David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd  ( New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950 ) . 
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profession.  Even  leisure-time  activities  were  submitted  to  the  same  type 
of  judgment.  Leisure  was  correctly  employed  when  it  was  used  to  build 
one's  body  or  improve  one's  mind  with  appropriate  reading  and  study.  The 
persons  in  whom  this  kind  of  etliic  was  cultivated  attempted  to  set  up  a 
society  ( laissez-faire  type )  in  which  government  was  minimized  ( reduced 
to  the  functions  of  policing  the  social  process),  leaving  maximum  space 
for  individual  enterprise.  Such  a  society  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
assumed  by  many  persons  to  represent  the  most  productive  of  all  kinds, 
for,  as  Adam  Smith  put  it,  if  each  man  pursued  liis  own  greatest  good,  it 
would  result  in  the  greatest  good  of  all,  and  social  aflFairs  would  work  out 
harmoniously  as  if  guided  by  an  "invisible  hand." 

Max  Weber  described  the  everyday  ethic  of  such  persons  as  a  form  of 
inner-worldly  asceticism;  it  is  identical  with  Riesman's  inner-directedness. 
It  was  a  kind  of  definition  of  one's  relation  to  others  appropriate  to  the  old 
middle  classes.  But  the  members  of  the  new  middle  classes  do  not  work  for 
themselves  as  owner-operators;  they  work  for  odiers.  Increasing  numbers 
are  responsive  to  bureaus  and  large  corporate  structures.  Their  very  situa- 
tion forces  upon  them  a  responsiveness  to  the  judgments  of  their  colleagues 
and  superiors  unknown  to  die  old  middle  classes. 

The  new  generation  growing  up,  to  Riesman's  mind,  is  trained  from 
childhood  to  look  to  others  for  direction  as  to  how  to  work,  how  to  hve, 
how  to  employ  leisure.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  their  forefathers  who 
responded  only  to  the  dictates  of  dieir  consciences.  Even  political  plat- 
forms increasingly  assume  the  form  of  mass-produced  and  mass-consumed 
products.  Newspapers  and  magazine  materials  are  constructed  in  terms  of 
the  formulas  proved  workable  by  market  research.  Work  itself  has  been 
confounded  with  leisure.  "The  tremendous  competitive  energies  which  die 
inner-directed  person  had  available  for  the  sphere  of  production  and,  sec- 
ondarily, for  consumption,  now  flow  into  competition  for  the  much  more 
amorphous  security  of  the  peer-group's  approval."  ^^  While  the  clue  to  the 
inner-directed  man's  life  was  found  in  achievement,  that  of  the  other-di- 
rected man  is  found  in  adjustment. 

While  Mills  and  Riesman  have  isolated  a  number  of  properties  of  the 
new  middle  classes,  neither  has  presented  a  full  picture  of  the  kind  of 
status  communities  they  may  form.  Such  a  portrait,  however,  is  contained 
in  the  study  of  The  Organization  Man  by  Whyte.^^ 

By  the  "organization  man,"  Wliyte  means  die  lower-eschelon  personnel 
of  the  huge  corporation,  the  doctor  headed  for  the  corporate  clinic,  die 
physics  Ph.D.  destined  for  the  government  laboratory,  die  intellectual  on 
the  foundation-sponsored  project,  the  engineering  graduate  destined  for 
the  drafting  room  at  Lockheed,  the  young  apprentice  in  the  Wall  Street 

13  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

1^  William  H.  Whyte,  The  Organization  Man  (New  York,  Doubleday  Anchor 
Books,  1957). 
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law  factory.  Of  these  it  was  primarily  the  lower-eschelon  personnel  in  the 
administrative  structinre  of  the  large  corporation  who  formed  the  primary 
object  of  Whyte's  study. 

With  Riesman,  Whyte  argues,  the  new  middle  classes  are  characterized 
by  a  decline  of  the  Protestant  ethic.  The  ideology  and  outlook  of  the  new 
middle  classes  which  Riesman  had  described  as  other-directedness  was 
examined  fully  by  Whyte  and  characterized  as  a  "social  ethic."  The  proper- 
ties of  this  social  ethic  are  found  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  morally  legiti- 
mate the  pressures  of  society  against  the  individual.  It  has,  Whyte  main- 
tains, three  main  propositions:  the  behef  in  the  group  as  the  source  of 
creativity,  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  need  of  the  individual  for  'Taelonging- 
ness,"  and  faith  in  science  as  the  best  way  to  achieve  belongingness. 

Whyte  maintains  that  the  recruitment  and  training  of  the  organization 
man  have  been  institutionally  stabilized.  Each  spring  the  corporation's 
recruiters  descend  on  the  college  campuses  where  candidates  are  staged 
for  interview,  forming  the  largest  and  most  well-run  placement  program 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  he  maintains,  the  corporation-boimd  seniors  are 
all  of  a  type.  They  are  conservative  and  inclined  to  accept  the  status  quo. 
It  is  a  passive  conservatism  unresponsive  to  causes,  for  the  corporation- 
bound  senior  likes  the  status  quo  and  his  elders.  He  prefers  techniques  and 
problems  of  means  rather  than  problems  of  ends.  The  old  ideal  of  inde- 
pendence by  owning  one's  business  is  gone,  now  being  held  primarily  by 
factory  workers.  The  large  percentage  of  college  graduates  want  to  go  into 
the  big  corporation.  The  glamorous  positions  in  the  organization,  to  the 
corporation-bound  senior,  are  in  personnel  work.  The  bureaucrat  as  hero 
is  the  new  ideal. 

One  eflFect  of  these  ideals  and  the  hiring  policies  based  on  them  is  their 
reaction  back  on  college  life  and  the  emergence  of  a  practical  curriculum 
oriented  around  them.  Whyte  maintains  that  only  three  out  of  every  ten 
college  graduates  are  now  majoring  in  a  fundamental  discipline  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  emphasis  increasingly  shifts  toward  the  ap- 
plied. In  the  past  30  years  the  number  of  men  majoring  in  business  has 
swelled  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  decline  in  the  humanities.  By  1955 
business  had  become  the  largest  single  undergraduate  group. 

Though  some  businesses  express  a  preference  for  men  trained  in  the 
liberal  arts,  Whyte  maintains  that  the  tendency  is  all  against  it.  The  actual 
recruitment  policies  of  the  corporations  have  some  influence  on  the  cur- 
riculum, but  the  college  senior  himself  does  most  of  the  screening.  He 
wants  the  guarantee  of  a  training  program  that  will  fit  him  for  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  guarantee  of  a  corporation  training  program  which  wiU  fit  him 
for  the  job.  Moreover,  big  business  increasingly  provides  a  system  of  insti- 
tutionahzed  schools  complete  with  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  grad- 
uating classes.  The  transition  from  college  to  the  corporation  world  is 
made  by  easy  steps. 
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While  these  developments  increasingly  characterize  middle-manage- 
ment personnel,  the  executives,  according  to  Whyte,  remain  motivated  by 
the  Protestant  ethic.  At  the  top,  success  comes  in  the  old  way.  On  the  basis 
of  his  personal  studies,  Whyte  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  executives 
are  working  as  hard  or  harder  than  ever.  High  income  taxes  have  little 
efiFect  on  the  executive  drive,  and  the  executives  are  as  much  prey  to  ten- 
sion and  conflict  as  ever.  Their  average  work  week  is  between  50  and  60 
hours;  night  work  is  a  normal  thing.  Service  plays  little  role  in  the  work 
drive;  they  work  because  their  egos  demand  it.  Moreover,  the  executives 
do  not  particularly  like  civic  work,  which  tliey  consider  to  be  a  diffusion 
of  energy. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  among  middle-management  personnel,  a  sub- 
tle change  may  occur  in  the  social  ethic.  As  the  movement  up  organization 
ranks  occurs,  the  change  sets  in.  One  day  the  executive  discovers  that  he  is 
afraid  that  someone  else  may  want  his  job.  The  higher  up  the  man  is,  the 
shorter  and  more  infrequent  vacations  become.  The  men  who  become  the 
organization's  best  top  executives  are,  by  a  sort  of  irony,  precisely  those  per- 
sons most  sensitive  to  being  used  as  checkers  by  the  organization.  "Of  all 
the  organization  men  the  true  executive  is  the  one  who  remains  most  sus- 
picious of  The  Organization."  ^^ 

However,  the  deviation  of  top  executives  from  the  social  ethic  of  middle- 
management  personnel  does  not  change  corporation  policies  with  regard 
to  the  organization  men.  Scientism,  in  Whyte's  opinion,  is  the  extension  of 
pseudo-scientific  policies  to  the  problem  of  securing  conformity.  Aptitude 
tests  have  long  proved  useful  in  discovering  capabilities.  And  personality 
testing  has  increasingly  been  added  to  aptitude  testing  as  a  part  of  corpo- 
ration policy.  Many  types  of  projective  and  personal  inventory  tests  are  em- 
ployed. Whyte  reports  that  the  Bemreuter  PersonaHty  Inventory  is  the 
most  widely  used  in  business.  Sales  of  this  test  in  1953  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press,  one  of  the  distributors,  ran  to  1,000,000  copies. ^*^  Person- 
ality profiles  are  also  worked  up  in  individual  companies.  At  Sears  Roe- 
buck, for  example,  there  are  charts  that  diagram  the  optimum  balance  of 
qualities  required.^^  When  the  requirements  of  the  social  ethic  are  applied 
to  the  scientist  it  leads  to  the  concerted  fight  against  genius. ^^  It  leads  to 
the  concentration  on  practical  applications  of  previously  discovered  ideas 
rather  than  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  the  substitution  of  team  work  for 
individual  work,  the  emphasis  on  organization  loyalty  and  getting  along 
with  people  rather  than  on  thinking,  and  the  preference  for  well-rounded 
team  players  over  brilliant  men.  Whyte  reports  that  of  225  names  ad- 
vanced when  nominations  of  promising  young  scientists  were  requested. 
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only  four  were  from  industry.  Moreover,  two  laboratories  ( General  Elec- 
tric and  Bell  Laboratories)  had  almost  as  many  men  nominated  as  the 
other  five  put  together.  The  chemical  industry  spent  more  money  on  re- 
search than  any  other,  but  no  scientist  in  Du  Pont  was  named  more  than 
once,  and  except  for  American  Cyanamid  no  one  from  the  other  leading 
chemical  firms  was  named  at  all.^^  Of  the  $4,000,000,000  being  spent  on 
scientific  research,  about  95  per  cent  is  for  applied  research.^" 

The  organization  man  has  made  his  way  into  fiction.  In  Whyte's  opinion, 
Herman  Wouk's  The  Caine  Mutiny  is  a  prime  example  of  the  celebration 
of  the  attitudes  and  outlook  of  the  organization  man.  Whyte's  hilarious 
formulation  of  the  theme  of  the  novel  is  as  follows:  ^^ 

A  middle-management  executive  is  in  a  spot  of  trouble.  He  finds  that  the  small 
branch  plant  he's  helping  to  run  is  very  likely  to  blow  up.  There  is  a  way  to 
save  it;  if  he  presses  a  certain  button  the  explosion  will  be  averted.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  just  as  he's  about  to  press  a  button  his  boss  heaves  into  view. 
The  boss  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  fool,  and  at  this  moment  he's  so  scared  he  is 
almost  incoherent.  Don't  press  the  button,  he  says. 

The  middle-management  man  is  no  rebel  and  he  knows  that  the  boss,  stupid  as 
he  is,  represents  The  Organization.  Still,  he  would  like  to  save  everyone's  life. 
Thus  his  dilemma:  if  he  presses  the  button  he  will  not  be  acting  like  a  good 
organization  man  and  the  plant  will  be  saved.  If  he  doesn't  press  it,  he  will  be 
a  good  organization  man  and  they  will  all  be  blown  to  smithereens. 

This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  popular  fiction  of  the  1870's  in 
which  the  Protestant  ethic  was  still  in  full  flower.  In  this  literature  the 
individual  was  pitted  against  the  environment.  In  the  new  literature,  so- 
ciety is  the  hero.  Tom  Rath,  in  The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit,  turns 
down  a  big-money  job  and  practically  scolds  the  boss  for  offering  it  to  him. 
In  Patterns,  the  hero  is  horrified  by  the  ruthless  tactics  of  an  industrial 
buccaneer.  "For  all  the  ambiguities  and  crosscurrents  the  dominant  strain 
in  popular  culture  does  seem  to  be  adjustment  to  the  system."  ^^ 

In  Suburbia,  the  packaged  suburbs  that  have  sprung  up  outside  the  cities 
since  the  war,  Whyte  sees  the  communities  that  have  become  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  organization  men.  In  these  communities  the  organization  man 
integrates  his  domestic  affairs,  runs  the  schools,  selects  the  minister,  fights 
the  developers,  makes  speeches,  and  sets  the  styles.  In  these  suburbs  the 
organization  man  develops  new  roots  for  those  he  lost. 

The  packaged  suburbs  illustrated  by  Park  Forest,  Park  Merced  in  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia's  Drexelbrook  and  the  New  Levitown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, are,  to  Whyte's  mind,  virtually  a  new  kind  of  institution.  They  rep- 
resent a  kind  of  projection  of  dormitory  life  into  adulthood,  or  a  kind  of 
lay  version  of  army  post  life.  Park  Forest,  Illinois,  which  Whyte  studied 
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intensively,  was  promoted  by  a  group  of  Chicago  businessmen  who  fore- 
saw a  huge  population  of  young  veterans  with  httle  suitable  housing  for 
young  people  with  children,  expectations  of  transfer,  a  taste  for  good  Uv- 
ing,  and  not  much  money.  They  incorporated  as  the  American  Community 
Builders  and  bought  up  2,000  acres  of  com  land.  Their  plan  was  to  build 
clusters  of  rentable  garden  apartments  (rent  for  a  two-bedroom  duplex: 
$92 )  around  a  central  shopping  center.  Later  they  added  ranch-type  houses 
for  sale  on  the  periphery  of  the  area.  The  real  money  was  to  come  from 
the  waterworks  and  the  company's  share  of  the  shopping  center.  The  de- 
velopers were  building  for  a  captive  market  of  approximately  30,000  peo- 
ple. 

Park  Forest  soon  became  the  haven  of  organization  men:  trainees  for  big 
corporations,  research  chemists,  army  officers,  airline  pilots,  and  F.B.I, 
men.  The  housing  courts  developed,  in  Whyte's  opinion,  into  units  of  an 
extraordinarily  high  degree  of  shared  property.  For  the  wives,  baby-sitting 
banks  developed.  The  organization  men  and  women  hurled  themselves 
into  an  orgy  of  participation,  forming  66  adult  organizations.  In  Park 
Forest  and  other  packaged  suburbs,  the  organization  men  developed  a 
community  in  their  own  image  of  such  mutual  rapport  and  support  that 
they  came  to  refer  naturally  to  "the  outside."  Many  mixed-marriage  cou- 
ples come  to  the  packaged  suburbs,  sensing  them  to  be  a  refuge  from  con- 
flicting loyalties  elsewhere. 

Suburbia  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  interchangeability  so  sought  by  or- 
ganization. It  is  classless,  or  at  least  its  people  want  it  to  be.  As  in  The  Organ- 
ization, so  in  its  dormitories  there  has  been  a  great  broadening  of  the  middle, 
and  a  sort  of  "declassification"  of  people  from  the  older  criteria  of  family  back- 
ground.^^ 

The  style  of  life  apparent  in  Suburbia  is  described  by  Whyte  as  incon- 
spicuous consumption.  The  task  is  not  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  but  to 
keep  down  with  them.  When  everyone  lives  in  identical  houses,  the  mar- 
ginal purchases  become  the  key  ones.  The  group  determines  when  a  lux- 
ury becomes  a  necessity.  When  only  a  few  houses  possess  an  automatic 
dryer,  talk  of  its  indispens ability  is  restricted.  When  the  majority  possess 
it,  nonpossession  becomes  almost  an  unsocial  act.  In  some  blocks  hi-fi 
sets  are  an  affectation;  in  others  they  are  mandatory. 

The  people  of  Suburbia  save  little;  and  where  the  Protestant  ethic  in 
saving  is  present,  it  is  usually  by  first-generation  children  of  foreign-born 
parents.  Saving  is  no  longer  a  virtue  in  itself.  For  short-term  emergencies 
the  young  suburbanites  utilize  personal  loans.  The  month  has  become  the 
standard  unit  in  budgetary  considerations.  Salary  checks,  withholding  de- 
ductions, mortgage  payments  are  all  geared  to  the  montlily  cycle.  The 
tendency  in  the  suburbanite  is  toward  a  kind  of  self-entrapment  in  which 
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he  finds  security.  Budgetism,  the  complete  advance  commitment  of  one's 
salary,  reaches  its  ultimate  conclusion  in  the  system  of  revolving  credit.  A 
store  assigns  a  couple  a  credit  limit  of  some  amount.  After  buying  up  to 
this  limit,  the  borrower  pays  off  in  equally  scaled  monthly  payments  with 
interest  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  from  1  per  cent  to  VA  per  cent 
a  month.  The  result  is  a  constant  unpaid  balance  for  a  couple  continues 
to  buy  as  fast  as  they  pay  off  and  can  thus  enjoy  absolutely  regular  pay- 
ments each  month.  They  also  pay  from  12  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  interest 
annually  on  a  perpetually  unpaid  balance.^^  Though  revolving  credit  was 
originally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  lower  economic  group,  it  co- 
incided so  well  with  the  prevailing  budget  psychology  of  the  new  middle 
class  that  it  is  even  preferred  by  many  customers  well  enough  off  to  rate 
charge  accounts.^^ 

The  effects  of  suburbia  upon  individuals  is  summed  up  by  Whyte  as 
making  one  more  "outgoing."  The  members  of  suburbia  actually  see  the 
process  as  a  matter  of  "bringing  one  out."  "The  court,  like  the  double  bed, 
enforces  intimacy,  and  self-imposed  isolation  becomes  psychologically  un- 
tenable." ^^  In  Park  Forest,  Whyte  found,  people  do  not  bother  to  knock, 
but  come  and  go  at  will.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  privacy  is  retroactive.  In 
time,  the  capacity  for  self-revelation  grows,  and  the  more  intimate  details 
of  family  life  are  related  with  amazing  frankness.  Privacy  has  become 
clandestine.  The  group  becomes  a  sort  of  foster  family.  The  young  couples 
are  in  the  same  boat  and  in  a  kind  of  mutual  assistance  pact.  They  are 
united  by  the  concerns  of  parenthood,  preoccupation  with  children,  and 
keeping  marriages  on  an  even  keel.  The  concerns  of  parenthood  are  so 
prevalent  that  the  recourse  of  adoption  is  sought  with  unusual  frequency 
by  childless  couples.  Suburbia  also  enforces  a  closely  guarded  convention- 
ality. Among  other  things,  it  is  impossible  to  philander  without  the  whole 

Personal  morals?  The  court  is  the  greatest  invention  since  the  chastity  belt.  In 
company,  young  suburbanites  talk  a  great  deal  about  sex,  but  it's  all  rather 
clinical,  and  outside  of  the  marriage  no  one  seems  to  do  much  about  it.  There 
have  been,  to  be  sure,  some  unpleasant  occurrences:  in  one  court,  there  was  talk 
of  wife-trading  several  years  ago,  and  there  have  been  affairs  here  and  there 
since.  The  evidence  is  strong,  however,  that  there  is  less  philandering  in  the  pack- 
aged suburbs  than  in  more  traditional  communities.^''^ 

court  knowing  about  it.  Moreover,  to  do  so  would  threaten  the  entire  court. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  group  is  opposed  to  it. 

In  a  similar  manner  there  is  unusual  pressure  for  comformity  in  other 
things.  Communication  is  so  intense  that  even  slight  misunderstanding  can 
develop  major  consequences.  Minor  variation  becomes  blatant  defiance. 
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An  unkept  lawn  is  a  symbol  of  malaise,  and  a  whole  set  of  informal  pres- 
sures is  immediately  set  to  work  to  correct  the  condition. 

The  church  of  Suburbia,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  Park  Forest  may  be 
taken  as  indicative,  is  determined  by  the  following  order  of  priorities :  the 
minister,  the  Sunday  school,  the  location,  the  denomination,  and  the  mu- 
sic. The  primary  importance  of  the  minister  is  borne  out  by  the  unusually 
heavy  demands  for  personal  counseling.  The  second  factor,  Sunday  school, 
is  at  times  even  more  important  than  the  minister.  Often  new  suburbanites 
approach  the  church  through  their  children.  Moreover,  location  may  be  far 
more  important  to  church  attendance  than  sectarian  ties.  Denomination 
was  important  to  suburbia  only  in  fifth  place.  The  church  of  suburbia  is  a 
kind  of  sectless  combination  of  personnel,  counseling,  and  Sunday  school. 

The  organization  man  has  no  merely  temporary  concern  with  the  group. 
Park  Foresters  threw  themselves  into  the  job  of  creating  a  school  system 
with  tremendous  energy.  The  suburb  faced  the  problem  that  both  teachers 
and  the  children  are  on  the  move.  Teachers  from  traditional  communities 
quickly  noted  the  unusual  social  responsiveness  of  the  children  of  tran- 
sients. Like  their  parents,  the  children  have  a  high  degree  of  social  skill 
which  the  environment  further  intensifies.  At  Park  Forest,  Whyte  asked 
parents  what  they  wanted  most  emphasized  at  school.  "One  note  was 
found  more  often  than  any  other.  The  primary  job  of  the  high  school,  they 
wrote,  should  be  to  teach  students  how  to  be  citizens  and  how  to  get  along 
with  other  people."  ^^  As  in  the  lives  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of 
suburbia's  children,  adaptation  is  the  most  fundamental  theme. 

Suburbia  is  one  of  the  status  communities  of  the  new  middle  classes.  It 
has  a  characteristic  outlook,  a  peculiar  way  of  making  a  living,  an  order 
of  institutions,  a  style  of  life,  a  church  suited  to  its  needs,  and  a  dominant 
educational  objective  for  its  children. 

BEACON    HILL^^ 

The  "proper  Bostonians,"  according  to  Amory,  do  not  necessarily  live 
in  the  Beacon  Hill  area  of  Boston  but  may  be  found  in  the  suburbs  such  as 
Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill,  Milton,  Wellesley,  Needham,  Dedham,  or  Dover. 
Boston  has  about  2,300,000  people.  Boston  society,  according  to  the  Social 
Register  ( which  admits  only  one  Jewish  man  and  less  than  a  dozen  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  a  city  of  79  per  cent  Roman  Cathohc),  comprises 
8,000  people.  There  are  only  a  few  dozen  "first  families"  among  those  listed 
in  the  Social  Register,  amounting  to  about  half  of  those  entered.  Boston 
is  a  "family"  city,  and  family  consciousness  is  the  key  to  social  ascent.  A 
clue  to  the  dynastic  properties  of  Boston's  first  families  may  be  found, 
according  to  Amory,  from  the  class  lists  of  Harvard  University.  A  son  of 
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Senator  Saltonstall  was  a  member  of  the  ninth  successive  generation  of 
Saltonstalls  at  Harvard.  The  Wigglesworths  sent  eight  Edward  Wiggles- 
worths  there.  Doctor  George  Cheever  is  the  sixth  generation  of  Boston 
Shattucks  to  attend  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  the  Lowell  family 
there  were  three  generations  of  Judge  Johns.  The  Cabots  produced  seven 
successive  generations  of  Samuels,  the  last  three  of  whom  were  manu- 
facturing chemists.  The  Quincy  family  produced  four  generations  of 
Josiahs,  three  of  whom  were  mayors  of  Boston. 

The  first  families  of  Boston  are  closely  interlaced  by  marriage.  In  one 
Cabot  family,  out  of  seven  children  who  married,  four  married  Higgtnsons. 
Of  the  members  of  a  Jackson  family,  five  married  Cabots.  In  a  Peabody 
family  of  four  boys  and  two  girls,  three  married  Lawrences.  Most  first 
families  have  a  record  of  cousin  marriages.  When  George  Cabot,  the  first 
Cabot  merchant,  married  a  Higginson,  it  was  a  double  first  cousin  alliance. 
As  might  be  expected,  Boston  families  are  unusually  suspicious  of  adop- 
tions, for  fear  that  the  oflFspring  of  unknown  parentage  be  added  to  the  fam- 
ily tree.  One  couple  who  tried  to  adopt  a  son  was  eventually  forced  to  se- 
lect two  daughters  instead.  The  scion  of  a  first  family  was  prevented  from 
marrying  the  girl  he  loved  because  of  her  inferior  social  position. 

An  intense  provincialism  holds  the  proper  Bostonian  in  place  even  phys- 
ically. In  the  early  days  he  made  the  "Grand  Tour,"  particularly  to  Eng- 
land, which  was  sufficiently  like  Boston  to  be  tolerated.  A  Beacon  Hill 
lady,  chided  for  her  lack  of  travel,  asked,  "Why  should  I  travel  when  I'm 
already  here?"  And  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whose  business  required  him 
to  be  in  New  York  every  week,  when  still  in  his  eighties  preferred  to  ride 
a  milk  train  back  to  Boston  rather  than  spend  a  night  in  a  New  York  hotel. 

The  "proper  Bostonian"  has  stamped  his  provincialism  on  the  city.  One 
columnist  declared  that  "writing  a  humorous  column  in  Boston  was  a  good 
deal  like  making  faces  in  church."  This  is  not,  Amory  claims,  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Boston  newspapers  are  largely  controlled 
by  Boston  banks  which  are  in  turn  dominated  by  proper  Bostonians. 
Rather,  the  ordinary  Bostonian  accepts  the  evaluation  of  the  first  famihes 
and  finds  nothing  funny  in  the  bluntness  of  the  Cabots,  the  frostiness  of 
the  Lowells,  the  tactlessness  of  the  Adams,  the  perversity  of  the  Forbeses, 
the  irascibility  of  the  Higginsons,  or  the  frugality  of  the  Lawrences. 

The  proper  Bostonian  lives  in  a  world  of  special  privilege:  if  he  hves 
on  Beacon  Hill  he  will  probably  have  a  view  of  the  Common;  in  Back  Bay 
he  will  be  on  the  "water  side"  of  Beacon  Street  or  the  "sunny  side"  of  Com- 
monwealth Avenue.  In  his  suburbs  he  is  protected  by  rigid  zoning  laws  of 
his  own  making.  Originally,  Belknap  Street  on  Beacon  Hill  was  divided  by 
cross  streets  into  three  parts  representing  three  grades  of  social  structure. 
Trains  have  changed  schedules,  stores  have  changed  hours,  and  courts  have 
changed  statutes  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  families.  The  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  through  its  interpretation  of  so-called  "spendthrift"  trusts 
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of  first  families  have  placed  Boston's  first  family  fortunes  beyond  the  reach 
of  creditors  and  the  potential  carelessness  of  heirs  destined  to  receive 
them.  Most  of  Boston's  first  families  own  their  lives  of  privilege  largely  to 
these  trusts.  Such  are  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  trusts  or  the  Sears  trust. 

The  first  families  of  Boston  are  not  descended  from  forebears  who  came 
over  on  the  Mayfiower.  When  a  family  loses  its  financial  base,  it  declines. 
The  first  families  of  Boston  today  were  founded  by  powerful  merchants 
after  the  War  of  1812.  Some  first  families  were  formed  by  significant 
marital  alliances.  The  Holmes  family  made  it  by  marriage  to  money.  The 
Winthrops,  Adamses,  and  Saltonstalls  all  married  commercial  wealth.  The 
original  governor,  John  Winthrop,  married  four  times,  each  time  to  a  wom- 
an of  wealth,  and  finally  went  into  banking  in  New  York.  After  seven  gen- 
erations, Charles  Francis  Adams  I  married  the  daughter  of  Peter  Brooks, 
Boston's  first  millionaire.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  of 
the  Saltonstalls  married  a  widow  who  inherited  three  Boston  fortunes  ( an 
Appleton  fortune  from  her  husband,  a  Silsbee  fortune  from  her  father,  and 
a  Crowninshield  fortune  from  her  mother). 

The  first  family  pattern,  Amory  maintains,  is  most  distinctly  visible  in 
the  case  of  the  Cabots.  They  have,  it  has  been  stated,  never  been  remark- 
able for  personal  distinction  but  rather  for  shrewd  business  sense,  family 
solidarity,  and  an  ability  to  marry  money.  They  have  produced  more  mer- 
chants than  any  other  two  families  of  Boston  since  the  time  the  firm  of  J.  and 
A.  Cabot  emerged  from  the  Revolution  as  the  richest  concern  in  New 
England.  Among  the  merchants  to  rise  to  prominence  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  Boston  society,  there  were  a  Cabot,  a  Derby,  a  Sears,  an 
Endicott,  a  Peabody,  and  a  Crowninshield.  In  five  voyages  Joseph  Pea- 
body's  ships  paid  duties  aggregating  $587,000;  the  total  profit  of  these 
voyages  has  never  been  revealed.  George  Cabot  once  confided  to  a  friend 
that  he  made  $130,000  profit  on  a  single  ship.  Captain  Codman  cleared 
$100,000  in  a  year  with  one  ship's  cargo  of  tea.  Three  of  Boston's  mer- 
chants, led  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  founded  part  of  their  family  fortimes 
in  a  real  estate  venture.  The  first  Jacksons  made  nails,  the  Adamses 
shovels,  the  Ayers  patent  medicines.  A  Gray  made  rope,  a  Stone  soap. 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  returning  from  a  voyage  in  the  middle  of  the  panic 
of  1837,  found  his  family  fortune  in  ruins.  Shortly  thereafter,  seeing  the 
imported  English  locomotive,  "Johnnie  Bull,"  and  realizing  the  value  of 
iron  for  railroads,  he  entered  the  iron  business  and  recouped  tlie  Tucker- 
man fortune.  The  king  of  Boston  merchants  was  Colonel  Thomas  Hand- 
sayd  Perkins  who,  through  his  ships  and  the  Russell  &  Company,  launched 
a  number  of  Boston's  merchant  families,  including  the  Cabots,  Lodges, 
Forbeses,  Cunninghams,  Appletons,  Bacons,  Russells,  Coolidges,  Park- 
mans,  Shaws,  Codmans,  and  Hunnewells. 

In  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  cultural  heroes  of  primitives,  Boston  first 
families  are  dominated  by  the  legend  of  the  grandfather-merchant.  Amory 
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describes  this  as  "grandfather  on  the  brain"  and  observes  that  every  proper 
Bostonian's  hbrary  has  at  least  one  grandfather-merchant  biography  along- 
side the  Bible,  the  family  genealogy,  and  the  complete  works  of  Emerson. 
Often  the  real  figm^e  of  the  grandfather  is  lost  in  legendary  mists,  but  the 
legendary  noble  type  is  clear.  The  sayings  of  the  grandfather  are  handed 
down  from  family  to  family.  As  an  example  of  the  persistence  of  the  grand- 
father cult  and  the  derivation  of  deportment  in  other  spheres  from  it, 
Amory  cities  Lawrence  Lowell,  former  president  of  Harvard  University. 
Though  a  teacher  by  profession,  he  remained  a  merchant  grandson  at 
heart,  running  Harvard  the  way  his  grandfather  had  run  the  Lowell  textile 
empire.  His  favorite  personal  possessions  were  two  $20  gold  pieces  given 
him  by  his  grandfather.  His  grandfather  had  married  a  cousin;  Lawrence 
married  a  cousin.  His  philosophy  was  that  of  his  grandfather:  "Truly,  the 
future  has  less  to  fear  from  the  individual  than  from  co-operative  selfish- 
ness." In  some  Boston  first  families  there  have  even  been  instances  of  the 
transmission  of  distinct  character  traits  from  the  original  grandfather: 
for  example  in  the  Lawrence  family,  abstinence  was  present  from  the 
beginning.  Other  family  traits  were  noted  above. 

The  first  families  of  Boston  have  restrained  traditions  of  unyielding 
Protestantism.  The  grandfather  merchant  was  not  only  tough  in  his  busi- 
ness methods,  but  in  his  physical  activity.  Though  failing  in  health,  Apple- 
ton  took  a  fourth  term  in  Congress  at  the  age  of  74.  Captain  John  Codman 
at  the  age  of  75  rode  a  horse  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not  growing  soft.  Lawrence 
Lowell  in  his  last  illness,  a  month  before  his  death,  broke  away  from 
those  watching  over  him  to  try  to  walk,  convinced  he  needed  only  his  four- 
mile  constitutional  to  cure  what  ailed  him.  John  Murray  Forbes  was  never 
seasick  in  his  life.  Boston  first  family  men  to  this  day  scorn  elevators,  travel 
in  automobiles  only  with  reluctance,  and  do  not  take  taxicabs.  To  retire 
from  business  is  a  suspect  action,  like  giving  in  to  the  Boston  winter;  it 
reflects  on  a  man's  character.  Even  wearing  too  heavy  an  overcoat  is 
questionable. 

From  Amory 's  account  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  Bostonian  woman  is 
a  female  example  of  the  Protestant  ethic.  The  most  impressive  thing  about 
her,  apart  from  her  antiquated  hat,  stout  shoes,  and  severe  exterior,  is  her 
vitality.  She  is  energetic  and  wears  low-heeled  walking  shoes  for  a  purpose. 
Amory  interprets  this  as  a  concentration  of  energy  produced  by  the  Puritan 
inhibitions  of  Boston  life.  A  wealthy  Wellesley  widow  of  70  took  up  paint- 
ing, which  she  enjoyed  but  found  too  sedentary.  Lilla  Cabot  Perr  did  her 
best  work  when  approaching  90,  painting  five  hours  a  day.  The  first  family 
ladies  have  a  tradition  of  hardihood.  The  first  woman  to  land  in  Boston, 
coming  over  with  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  party  in  1630,  jumped  from 
the  bow  of  the  boat  onto  the  beach  in  order  to  be  the  first  ashore.  In  the 
days  of  family-founding,  the  Boston  woman  often  played  a  role  as  mer- 
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chant  mother  and  sea  captain  wife.  Married  women  often  went  to  sea  with 
their  sea  captain  husbands. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Boston  women  broke  through  the  puri- 
tanical shell  of  restriction  surrounding  them.  Margaret  Fuller,  Boston's 
feminist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  did  much  to  free  them.  Boston  women 
were  some  of  the  main  components  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  which 
failed,  but  which  established  the  first  nursery  school  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  the  women  have  been  major  spirits  in  reform. 

Boston  women  have  also  played  a  major  role  in  the  church.  Most  Boston 
churches  started  out  by  being  Congregationalist.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Emersons,  Channings,  Eliots,  and  Lowells  brought  Unitarianism  to 
prominence  with  the  first  families.  In  time,  Episcopalianism  began  to  make 
inroads  in  Unitarianism.  There  was  a  time  when  Brooks  was  described 
as  "an  Episcopalian — with  leanings  toward  Christianity,"  and  Emerson 
defined  Boston  Episcopalianism  as  the  best  diagonal  line  that  could  be 
drawn  between  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  of  the  Boston  merchant, 
Abbott  Lawrence.  Whether  Episcopalian  or  Unitarian,  the  proper  Boston 
woman  hardly  recognizes  Roman  Catholicism  or  Christian  Science. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  proper  Boston 
woman  to  emancipate  herself  in  the  home.  In  her  life  sphere  she  expects 
preferential  treatment  and  immediate  action.  Her  position  is  so  secure  that 
with  perfect  aplomb  she  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  an  assortment  of  bundles 
in  the  streets,  jaywalk  freely,  or  rarely  lower  her  voice.  She  is  nowhere 
more  formidable  than  in  the  Chilton  Club,  which  is  patterned  on  an  Eng- 
lish men's  club.  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  club — one  for  members 
only,  one  for  members  and  guests,  and  one  for  delivery  people  and  serv- 
ants. No  member  of  the  press  is  ever  admitted.  If  a  debutante  tea  takes 
place  in  the  club,  the  press  is  permitted  to  report  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
tea,  but  not  to  say  where.  Near  the  Chilton  Club  and  ranking  close  to  it  is 
the  Exeter  Theater  which  shows  foreign  films  and  is  run  in  the  homey  way 
the  Boston  woman  prefers. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Protestant  drive  of  the  proper  Bostonian  is  found 
in  the  unstilled  voice  of  the  Puritan  conscience.  Amory  sees  this  to  be  the 
source  of  what  he  describes  as  the  wholesale  charity  of  the  proper 
Bostonian.  At  their  peak,  Boston's  first  family  merchants  were  not  only 
founding  families  but  founding,  on  the  average,  one  benevolent  institution 
a  year.  From  1810  to  1840  exactly  30  such  institutions  were  established. 
Even  at  the  present,  first  family  society  cannot  really  enjoy  itself  imless 
the  proceeds  over  and  above  expenses  go  for  some  charitable  purpose. 
Party-giving  and  almsgiving  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  18  family  trust  charities 
in  existence  today,  six  must  still  be  administered  according  to  the  stem 
wills  of  the  donors.  The  Sears  Charity,  representing  a  sum  of  over  $300,000, 
directly  supports  citizens  or  families  who  may  have  seen  better  days.  Some 
first  family  institutions  have  benefited  by  upper-bracketed  charity.  The 
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Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  Harvard  University  are  in  this  category.  In  his  24  years  as 
president,  Lawrence  Lowell  gave  Harvard  more  than  $2,000,000  of  Lowell 
money.  Harvard  also  benefits  regularly  from  money  from  the  Cabots, 
Forbes,  Adams,  Peabody,  and  Appleton  families. 

In  business,  the  other  side  of  the  Boston  character  is  manifestly  char- 
acterized by  Arthur  Train  as  a  combination  of  wholesale  charity  and  re- 
tail penuriousness.  For  employees  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  expense 
account.  In  the  conduct  of  a  $3,000,000  business  the  head  of  one  firm 
alone  handled  the  purse  strings.  A  ship  captain  for  the  firm  of  Bryant  and 
Sturgis  who  just  before  his  ship  sailed  bought  a  chronometer  for  $250  had 
to  pay  for  it  himself  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  though  it  was  needed  for 
navigation.  James  Russell  Lowell  had  a  difiicult  struggle  with  parental 
penury.  At  Harvard  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father  telling  him  he  was 
to  be  given  an  allowance  of  50^  a  week  from  his  brother  Charles.  The 
allowance  was  to  be  raised  to  $1  a  week  if  he  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

On  his  vacations  the  proper  Bostonian's  niggardliness  is  legendary.  The 
resorts,  such  as  Newport,  Saratoga,  Palm  Beach,  and  Palm  Springs,  have 
never  been  for  him.  Nahant  grew  to  be  a  symbol  of  Boston  society's  idea 
of  low-scale  living.  Boston's  best  have  never  believed  in  spending  money 
for  recreation  when  they  could  be  making  it  work.  The  Cabots  of  "Cabot- 
ville,"  North  Haven,  epitomize  the  trend.  The  colony  includes  four  com- 
plete Cabot  families  crowded  into  simple  houses,  using  one  telephone  in 
a  farmhouse  more  than  a  mile  away. 

The  style  of  life  of  Boston  society  is  described  by  Amory  as  composed 
of  customs  but  no  manners.  In  the  morning  in  proper  Boston  homes  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Dedham,  or  Dover,  proper  Bostonians  eat  their  oatmeal 
with  no  one  considering  the  question  as  to  whether  they  like  it.  Oatmeal  is 
a  proper  Bostonian  custom.  It  is  like  the  morning  lecture,  the  afternoon 
walk,  the  trustee  meeting,  the  charity  bazaar,  the  daily  tea,  the  anniversary 
dinner,  the  formal  call,  and  the  Friday  symphony.  When  rufHed  or  crossed, 
the  proper  Bostonian  is  a  mannerless  man.  Outranking  the  Cabots, 
Curtises,  and  Cunninghams  in  this  respect,  the  Higginsons  have  had  the 
reputation  of  the  lowest  boiling  point  of  Boston's  best. 

Harvard  is  the  higher  educational  institution  of  Boston's  first  families. 
The  Cabots  and  Lowells,  the  two  ranking  families,  alone  have  sent  61 
members  to  Harvard  in  the  past  hundred  years.  The  stamp  of  Boston 
society  on  Harvard  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Midwestemers  receive  the 
shortest  shrift  of  all  "foreigners"  to  enter  the  university.  Harvard's  corpora- 
tion, which  has  sole  control  of  the  institution's  $200,000,000  endowment 
fund,  is  run  like  one  of  the  first  family  trusts. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  system  of  caste  had  emerged 
in  Harvard.  All  students,  upon  entering,  were  ranked  by  the  president 
according  to  their  social  standing.  In  time  this  was  the  occasion  of  so 
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much  trouble  that  it  was  abandoned.  By  this  time,  however,  Harvard's 
clubs  had  taken  up  where  the  early  presidents  had  left  ofiF.  For  75  years 
the  "Hasty  Pudding,"  core  of  Harvard's  present  day  club  system,  has  sifted 
the  sophomores,  though  it  no  longer  publishes  its  elections  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  ( continued  until  1905 ) .  A  man  listed  as  "Hasty  Pudding — In- 
stitute of  1770"  followed  by  the  letters  "D.K.A."  signaled  that  he  was  a 
"Dickey,"  one  of  the  first  45  sophomores  elected  to  the  club  and  a  social 
somebody.  Harvard's  system  is  the  most  exclusive  in  America.  Only  the 
top-ranking  graduates  of  New  England's  elite  Episcopal  church  schools — 
Groton,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  George's,  and  Middlesex — can  be  certain 
they  are  club  material.  The  test  of  a  club  is  the  ability  of  that  club  to  keep 
boys  who  have  grandfathers,  fathers,  or  brothers  in  the  club.  The  social 
rank  of  Harvard's  clubs  is  Porcelain,  A.D.,  Fly,  Spec,  Delphi  (Gas),  Owl, 
Fox,  D.U.,  Phoenix,  Iroquois,  and  Bat.  The  clubs  are  ranked  almost  exactly 
in  accordance  with  Boston  social  standing  of  the  families  that  have  domi- 
nated them.  Porcelain  men  are  Boston's  best.  When  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
though  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  oflFered  the  post  of  Grand  Marshal 
of  Porcelain  ( 1942 ) ,  he  was  warned  that  it  was  of  doubtful  political  value; 
nevertheless,  he  eagerly  accepted  it. 

The  internal  power  of  Boston  Society  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case.  In  South  Braintree  in  1920  the  paymaster  of 
a  small  shoe  factory  was  robbed  and  killed.  Two  weeks  later  two  Italians 
of  radical  sentiments  were  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  However,  the 
executions  did  not  take  place  on  schedule,  and  the  publicity  of  what  was 
felt  to  be  an  unfair  trail  precipitated  demonstrations  all  over  the  world. 
Though  baited  in  court,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  did  not  act  like  criminals;  they 
showed  remarkable  poise,  and  as  time  went  by,  public  opinion  began  to 
shift  to  their  side.  After  six  years  it  was  decided  that  the  case  should  be 
reviewed.  Then,  as  Amory  phrased  it,  one  Boston  institution.  Bishop 
Lawrence,  promptly  appointed  another  in  the  person  of  Harvard's 
Lawrence  Lowell  to  liis  board.  Robert  T.  Grant  and  Samuel  W.  Stratton 
were  also  satisfactory  to  Boston  "society."  The  committee  read  the  evidence 
and  made  its  report.  It  saw  no  grounds  for  retrial  or  for  clemency.  There 
would  be  no  pardon.  In  1927  the  executions  took  place.^^ 

The  picture  of  Hai-vard's  president  with  his  coldly  virtuous  face  and  frosty 
manner,  personally  sending  to  the  electric  chair  two  Italian  "dreamers  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,"  as  they  were  called,  was  not  a  pretty  one.  Harvard's 
"White  House"  had  to  be  guarded  day  and  night. 

In  Amory 's  opinion,  Lowell  was  no  better  or  worse  than  Boston's  best. 
By  and  large  all  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  by  position  and  na- 
ture have  guai'ded  against  all  tin-eats  to  the  social  system  they  represented. 
Boston's  "old  guard"  have  also  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  political 

30  Ibid.,  p.  322. 
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crises  and  as  guardians  of  the  morality  of  their  circle.  It  was  simply 
Lowell's  misfortune  to  be  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  Boston 
"society"  and  a  world  which  thought  that  justice  lay  on  the  side  of  the  poor 
shoemaker  and  fish  peddler. 

Less  spectacular,  but  in  the  same  category,  is  Boston's  book  banning, 
a  far  more  routine  defense  of  what  it  considers  a  proper  way  of  life.  The 
watch  dog  of  Boston's  morality  is  the  New  England  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  family  life  in  New  England.  Oper- 
ating in  a  Beacon  Hill  office  with  an  endowment  fund  of  more  than 
$250,000,  the  Society  maintains  a  rigid  supervision  of  anything  "indecent." 
It  reconnoiters  state  fairs,  beano  games,  horse  and  dog  races,  night  clubs, 
and  stag  parties  and  reviews  literature  as  well.  In  1927  Boston  banned  no 
less  than  68  volumes,  including  works  by  H.  G.  Wells,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  John  Dos  Passos,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  Thorne 
Smith. 

SUMMARY 

The  status  community  has  a  very  different  origin  from  the  ethnic  com- 
munity. While  the  ethnic  community  arises  as  the  community  of  a  minority, 
originating  from  a  guest  situation,  the  status  community  arises  as  a  product 
of  the  principles  of  completeness  and  closure  operating  on  the  rank  orders 
of  wealth,  power,  and  esteem  of  a  community.  The  ethnic  community  is 
itself  composed  of  internal  rank  order  which  can  easily  give  rise  to  status 
communities  within  the  ethnic  community.  A  description  of  one  such  status 
community  arising  within  the  NegrO'  community  is  contained  in  E.  Frank- 
lin Frazier's  Black  Bourgeoisie. 

In  the  society  as  a  whole  the  status  communities  which  have  most 
importance  are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  strata  of  the  majority  community. 
For  illustrative  purposes  three  such  status  communities  have  been  de- 
scribed: Hobohemia,  Suburbia,  and  Boston's  Beacon  Hill.  These  repre- 
sent, respectively,  status  communities  of  the  homeless  men  at  the  bottom 
of  society,  of  the  organization  men  of  the  new  middle  classes,  and  of  the 
descendants  of  the  merchant  patricians  of  the  nineteenth-century  Eastern 
seaboard.  The  members  of  Hobohemia  made  a  living  in  a  variety  of 
occupations,  from  street  faking,  petty  and  intermittent  work,  to  jack 
rolling.  The  members  of  Suburbia  make  a  living  by  occupying  salaried 
middle-management  positions  in  the  large  corporation;  the  members  of 
Beacon  HiU  either  live  on  the  income  derived  from  family  trusts  or 
advance  the  fortunes  of  tiieir  families  by  various  new  financial  and 
business  enterprises  of  their  own.  Each  of  these  status  communities  has 
a  definite  position  in  the  total  distribution  of  power  of  the  community 
at  large;  each  develops  typical  attitudes  and  ideologies  and  bases  for 
awarding  esteem;   each  develops   its   characteristic  rehgious  life  from 
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the  missions  of  the  homeless  men  through  the  strangely  sectless  religion 
of  Suburbia  to  the  Episcopalianism  and  Unitarianism  of  Beacon  Hill; 
each  develops  its  code  of  conduct  and  agencies  for  enforcing  its  laws. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Read  E.  Franklin  Frazier's  Black  Bourgeoisie,  and  analyze  it  as  a  status 
community. 

2.  What  are  the  primary  difiFerences  between  an  ethnic  and  status  community? 

3.  Trace  the  relations  between  the  way  the  homeless  man  makes  a  hving  and 
other  areas  of  his  life. 

4.  Read  Nels  Anderson's  The  Hobo.  Trace  the  relation  of  the  hobo's  intel- 
lectual life  to  other  spheres. 

5.  How  does  C.  Wright  Mills  characterize  the  power  situation  of  the  new 
middle  classes?  Do  you  agree? 

6.  What  did  Riesman  mean  by  "the  lonely  crowd"?  How  does  it  help  to  sum- 
marize the  leisure-time  activities  of  the  new  middle  classes? 

7.  Read  William  Whyte's  The  Organization  Man.  What  did  he  mean  by  the 
"pipeline"?  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  the  organization  man? 

8.  Compare  the  style  of  life  in  Hobohemia  with  that  in  Suburbia. 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  differences  in  the  style  of  life  of  Suburbia  and 
Beacon  Hill? 

10.  In  what  respects  does  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  illustrate  the  power  position 
of  Boston's  society? 
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The  Synthesis  of 
National  Society 


The  present  study  was  opened  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
American  character  for  a  very  special  reason.  Since  it  was  intended  to 
examine  a  considerable  number  of  the  amazingly  varied  subsystems  that 
make  up  American  life,  it  seemed  advisable  to  establish  in  advance  the 
existence  of  unifying  themes  and  behaviors  that  tend  to  be  common  to 
Americans  whatever  their  situtation  or  condition. 

From  an  early  period,  a  special  American  type  made  its  appearance — 
the  Yankee,  with  his  impassive  countenance  and  slow  ways,  part  green- 
horn, part  shrewd  businessman.  Other  new  types  emerged,  reflecting  the 
varieties  of  American  experience — the  back  woodsman,  the  Irishman,  the 
French  voyageur,  the  lumberjack,  the  Southern  planter,  the  Western 
hunter,  and  the  cowboy.  However,  the  traits  of  the  Yankee  were  rec- 
ognized as  central  to  the  system. 

Among  the  major  traits  which,  in  combination,  have  become  typically\ 
American  are  a  strong  practicality,  a  considerable  anti-intellectualism,  a 
genius  for  organization,  a  strong  materialism,  a  tendency  to  moralize  on 
every  issue,  a  high  level  of  personal  dynamism,  an  unusual  capacity  for 
personal  initiative,  and  a  strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Through  all 
the  diflFerences  of  region,  rural  community,  urban  community,  ethnic  com- 
munity, and  status  community,  these  remain  recurrent  themes. 

When  one's  objective  is  the  sociological  analysis  of  a  national  society, 
the  description  of  its  national  character  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  way 
of  sharpening  the  contrast  with  other  nations,  hence  of  locating  some  of 
the  things  peculiar  to  the  given  nation.  Moreover,  it  may  be  a  device  for 
discovering  central  tendencies  before  attending  to  variations.  As  a  starting 
point  for  reviewing  the  sociology  of  a  nation,  it  serves  as  a  bench  mark 
in  surveying  the  nature  and  extent  of  variations  around  the  central 
patterns. 
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THE    RAW    MATERIALS 

This  review  of  American  society  rest  on  the  assumption  that  interhuman 
phenomena  form  an  order  of  events  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  their 
own  terms.  The  proper  study  of  sociology  is  concerned  with  the  way  in 
which  one  interhuman  phenomenon  may  influence  another.  At  the  same 
time,  the  events  making  up  a  society  are  related  to  other  events  which 
are  also  necessary.  These  events,  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  society 
but  not  sufficient  to  account  for  its  peculiar  forms,  are  described  as  "raw 
materials." 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  why  an  examination  of  the  raw 
materials  for  a  society  is  sociologically  rewarding.  These  raw  materials  fix 
certain  limiting  conditions  beyond  which  a  society  cannot  go  without  dis- 
aster; they  provide  various  means  for  societal  development;  and  they  may 
be  combined  in  a  peculiar  way,  constituting  a  unique  situation  ©^r  series^ 
of  situations  affecting  social  development.  The  raw  materials,  in  short, 
represent  limits,  means,  and  conditions  for  social  development.  There  is 
a  second  reason  for  examining  the  raw  materials  of  a  society_._There-is_a 
kind  of  sociological  theory  best  described  as  "reductionism."  This  type  of 
theory  attempts  to  explain  societal  phenomena  by  reducing  them  to  causal 
products  of  the  raw  materials. 

A  review  of  some  reductive  explanations  of  society  reveals  past  attempts 
to  explain  society  exclusively  in  terms  of  population,  in  terms  of  environ- 
ment, in  terms  of  culture,  in  terms  of  that  curious  confusion  between  cul- 
ture and  population — "race."  All  such  "reductive"  explanations  are  con- 
sidered and  set  aside  in  our  account. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  properties  of  a  population  have  an  effect  on 
the  kind  of  society  that  can  develop.  Such  properties  of  a  population  as  a 
shortage  of  people,  an  excess  of  people,  an  unusual  composition  with 
respect  to  age,  sex,  mental  condition,  will  all  affect  societal  forms.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  population  which  could  not  potentially  act  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  Population  can  never  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  society. 

Similarly,  an  environment  with  a  deficiency  of  rainfall,  a  shortage  or 
excess  of  raw  materials,  a  series  of  natural  obstacles,  a  severe  climatic 
condition,  will  seriously  facilitate  or  hinder  the  forms  of  social  life  that  can 
arise.  But  as  the  parade  of  very  different  societies  on  the  same  physical 
scene  demonstrates,  conditions  of  nature  cannot  by  themselves  account 
for  society. 

Culture,  the  socially  learned  stock  of  ideas,  sentiments,  skills,  techniques, 
is  also  an  indispensible  condition  of  society.  However,  it  too,  when  turned 
into  an  exclusive  explanation  of  society,  leads  to  one-sided  emphasis.  Fi- 
nally, even  the  situation,  as  in  Turner's  famous  frontier  thesis,  has  been 
used  as  an  explanation  of  American  society.  However,  in  other  areas  of  the 
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world,  on  other  frontiers,  quite  different  forms  have  appeared  from  those 
in  the  United  States,  and  once  again  the  inadvisabiHty  of  mistaking  a  nec- 
essary for  a  sufficient  condition  of  society  is  demonstrated. 

The  review  here  of  the  raw  materials  of  American  society  thus  serves 
two  purposes:  (1)  to  discover  some  of  the  major  ways  in  which  the  raw 
materials  limit,  implement,  and  condition  society,  and  (2)  to  eliminate 
reductive  explanations  of  American  society  in  terms  of  raw  materials  alone. 

Population 

The  review  of  the  American  population  shows  it  to  be  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  United  States  has  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the  world's  population. 
It  has  been  an  expanding  population  with  current  birth  and  death  rates 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  It  has  one  of  the  lowest  illiteracy  rates 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  university  attendance.  Reli- 
giously it  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  Protestant  areas,  but  with  a  significant 
Roman  Catholic  and  lesser  Jewish  minority.  It  is  one  of  the  most  urbanized 
areas  and  one  of  the  most  commercially  agricultural. 

Natural  Resources 

The  review  of  the  environmental  and  geographic  resources  of  the  United 
States  shows  the  nation  to  be  unique  in  its  abundance.  With  6.5  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population,  the  United  States  produces  a  large  percentage 
of  the  free  world's  resources :  Va  of  the  wheat,  /2  of  the  corn,  Ja  of  the  meat, 
/2  of  the  cotton,  %o  of  the  minerals,  %  of  the  metals,  /2  of  the  fuels,  and  Vk  of 
the  world's  nonfuel  minerals.  In  much  of  American  history  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  has  proceeded  at  a  staggering  speed;  only  recently  has 
there  been  an  increasing  shift  toward  conservation. 

Cultural  Resources 

The  review  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the  United  States  reveals  an 
order  of  priority  and  an  amazing  diversity.  The  old  original  core  culture 
was  English.  However,  even  in  the  colonial  period,  the  most  homogeneous 
period  of  all,  the  population  was  only  60  per  cent  English,  with  various 
non-English  groups — Walloons,  Dutch  and  French  Huguenots,  Scandina- 
vians and  Germans — already  making  unique  cultural  contributions. 

Immigration  to  tiie  United  States  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  significant 
in  modern  times  and  one  of  the  most  unusual  developments  in  the  world. 
From  1820  to  1920  nearly  40  million  immigrants  came  to  the  United  States; 
34  million  came  from  Europe.  Many  formed  into  huge  blocks.  There  were 
more  than  6  million  Germans,  4  million  Austrians,  5.6  million  Irish,  4.8 
million  Italians,  and  1.2  million  Scandinavians.  There  were  more  than  .5 
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million  French  and  Scots.  These  immigrations  came  in  three  waves:  ( 1 )  the 
founding  immigration  of  the  colonial  period,  ( 2 )  the  immigration  of  farm- 
ers and  artisans  in  the  preindustrial  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  (3) 
the  mass  immigrations  of  accompanying  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion. These  immigrations  provide  an  amazingly  varied  and  colorful  array 
of  cultural  possibilities  and  present  an  enormously  extensive  problem  of 
cultural  interadjustment. 

For  much  of  its  history,  the  United  States  has  been  characterized  by  a 
scarcity  of  man  power,  a  fantastic  abundance  of  raw  materials,  an  amazing 
diversity  of  culture,  and  for  the  duration  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  wide- 
open  frontier.  The  review  of  the  raw  materials  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  new  society  which  they  provided. 

THE    COMMUNITIES    OF    AMERICAN    SOCIETY 

The  most  important  general  concepts  developed  for  the  analysis  of  so- 
cial interaction  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  "society"  and  "commu- 
nity'." A  society  is  taken  to  represent  the  largest  unit  of  interactive  life  still 
recognizable  as  a  distinct  unit.  A  society  is  not  to  be  identified  with  one 
or  another  institution,  for  it  is  a  system  of  institutions.  The  state  or  a  church 
is  a  subpart  of  a  society.  A  society  is  made  up  of  all  those  interhuman  ac- 
tivities that  make  up  a  complete  way  of  life  from  birth  to  death.  The  most 
important  societies  of  the  modem  world  are  nations.  Though  the  concept 
of  an  "international  society"  is  occasionally  used,  it  never  refers  to  a  com- 
plete way  of  life  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  a  nation.  Moreover,  no  inte- 
grated unit  of  social  interaction  corresponds  to  "humanity"  or  "mankind." 

This  sociological  use  of  the  term  society  is  not  to  be  confused  with  more 
popular  uses,  as  when  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  a  special  group  or 
to  a  higher-ranking  status  community  such  as  Beacon  Hill. 

Within  the  societies  of  the  modern  world  subways  of  life  sometimes  ap- 
pear. These  subways  of  life  may  develop  relatively  complete  systems  of 
institutions  which  may  order  the  individual's  whole  life  from  birth  to 
death.  They  may  affect  the  way  the  person  is  handled  at  birth;  they  struc- 
ture the  peculiar  family  into  which  he  is  born;  they  may  determine  how 
he  will  be  educated  ( as  in  either  a  pubhc  or  a  parochial  school ) ,  how  he 
will  make  a  living,  marry,  and  be  handled  at  his  death.  The  concept  of  a 
community  was  used  for  these  subways  of  life  which  are  less  than  a  so- 
ciety. "Society"  could  be  defined  simply  as  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  modern  communities. 

Our  major  task  is  to  analyze  the  communities  of  American  society.  The 
primary  principles  of  community  formation  are  found  to  be  the  forces  in 
interhuman  behavior  toward  stability,  consistency,  and  completeness.  The 
needs  of  living  organisms  are  recurrent.  Some  of  the  things  necessary  for 
life  are  found  in  the  world  about  them.  The  living  organisms  must  seciu-e 
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these  things  from  the  surrounding  world  and  secure  the  same  kinds  of 
things  again  and  again,  or  perish.  Stable  patterns  of  behavior  appear  when 
a  successful  activity  is  repeated.  The  bases  of  this  stability  are  instinct, 
instinct  plus  learning,  or  almost  pure  instinctless  learning.  Man  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  creatures  in  the  emergence  of  stable  behaviors;  he  dif- 
fers only  in  his  capacity  for  the,  unbelievably  complicated  amount  of 
^arned  behavior.  The  stabilization  of  behavior  secures  a  great  economy 
of  effort,  for  it  frees  the  individual  for  attention  to  other  things. 

Whenever,  an  item  of  behaYior  is  stabilized,  this  fact  immediately  puts 
into  operation  the  second  principle  of  community  formation — consistency. 
Once  an  item  of  interhuman  behavior  is  stabihzed,  it  becomes  in  turn  one 
of  the  conditions  of  other  interhuman  actions.  If  nothing  else,  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.  JWhen  men  shift  the  basis 
^ftheir  economy,  for  example,  and  begin  to  live  by  agriculture  rather  than 
.hunting,  a  whole  series  of  changes  are  introduced:  tools,  weapons,  amounts 
and  kinds  of  property,  all  are  changed;  the  order  of  relations  in  the  family, 
the  size  of  the  community,  and  many  other  things  are  affected.  The  more 
basic  the  problem  that  finds  a  stable  behavioral  solution,  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  bring  an  array  of  secondary  things  into  harmony  with  it.  The 
solutions  to  the  more  fundamental  problems  therefore  form  nuclei  around 
whiHTother  behaviors  are  consistently  arranged.  When  these  units  inter- 
sect, something  has  to  give. 

By  conditioning  creatures  in  contradictory  ways,  experimental  psychol- 
ogists have  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  trembling  incompetence.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  intense  distress  can  result  when  major  contradictions 
emerge  between  different  areas  of  life.  The  predicament  of  contemporary 
man  is,  in  part,  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  bring  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  his  life  into  consistency  when  conflicts  emerge.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  tries  to  seal  off  these  areas  from  influence  upon  one  an- 
other, leading  to  the  segmental  behavior  that  many  students  have  de- 
scribed. In  common-sense  terms,  one  cannot  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it 
too.  In  Sumner's  formulation,  there  is  a  strain  toward  consistency  in  the 
mores.Jn  any  case,  there-is-no.  doubt  about  the  tendency  for  behavior  to 
grow  more  consistent  in  successive  circles  around  the  solutions  to  basic 
problems. 

The  drive  for  completeness  is  also  easy  to  understand.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  social  life.  It  is  necessary  for  man  to 
make  a  living;  the  individual  and  the  group  must  be  protected  from  haim. 
If  some  stable  solution  is  not  found  to  the  problem  of  sex,  this  powerful 
drive  can  be  the  cause  of  endless  trouble.  Moreover,  the  continuation  of 
society  depends  on  reproduction.  Since  society  is  a  structure  dependent  on 
learning,  there  must  be  some  devices  for  protecting  and  training  the 
young.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  individuals  by  birth  and  death 
require  regulation. 
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These  forces  are  always  at  work  in  interhuman  conduct.  The  solutions  to 
basic  issues  are  stabilized.  These  become  points  for  radiating  circles  of 
consistent  behavior.  Unavoidably,  all  basic  areas  of  individual  and  social 
life  tend  to  come  into  system.  Whenever  this  complex  of  forces  is  not  inter- 
fered with,  they  produce  a  community,  a  completely  integrated  way  of 
life.  Whenever  one  detaches  a  segment  of  the  population,  the  rest  of  these 
forces  immediately  go  to  work  to  form  a  new  community.  If  they  do  not 
form  a  community,  it  can  only  be  because  powerful  counterforces  are 
operating  against  it. 

The  rich  opportunities  of  the  American  environment,  the  multiplicity  of 
factors  at  work,  and  the  fluidity  of  change  have  meant  that  these  commu- 
nity-making forces  have  been  able  to  operate  in  many  parallel  and  compet- 
ing ways.  Each  type  of  community  arises  because  of  the  operation  of  some 
factors  peculiar  to  it — the  region,  a  rural  way  of  life,  an  urban  way  of  life, 
or  some  complex  in  the  nonmaterial  institutions.  Moreover,  for  the  last  two 
types  of  communities  discussed — the  ethnic  and  status  communities — a 
number  of  secondary  principles  needs  to  be  developed. 

The  Regional  Community 

The  farther  one  goes  into  the  past  or  moves  toward  extreme  environ- 
mental conditions,  the  more  distinctly  the  regional  community  appears. 
This  is  inevitable,  for  the  first  of  all  necessities  of  living  beings  is  to  stay 
alive.  In  the  past,  men  had  to  win  from  some  local  environment  everything 
necessary  to  stay  alive.  As  exploited  by  the  local  culture,  the  properties  of 
the  local  environment  necessarily  penetrated  the  tissues  of  social  life  in  a 
most  intimate  manner. 

Contemporary  man  has  won  his  freedom  from  the  dominance  of  a  local 
environment  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  human  history.  This  prevents 
the  local  environment  from  reaching  its  full  potential  influence  as  a  com- 
munity-forming factor  under  contemporary  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  varied  environments  of  the  United  States — continent-wide  space  to 
develop  in,  mountain  ranges,  rich  silver  valleys,  rivers,  arid  plains — have 
not  been  without  effect.  And  further,  they  were  given  additional  properties 
by  the  patterns  of  native  life  and  accidents  of  history.  While  the  regional 
community  could  not  appear  in  full  development,  there  appears,  never- 
theless, a  regional  shaping  to  social  forms. 

The  Rural  Community 

So  long  as  man  remained  a  hunter  and  gatherer,  he  was  dependent  on 
the  local  region's  natural  production.  However,  between  10,000  and  15,- 
000  years  ago,  man  made  the  change  from  hunting  and  gathering  to  agri- 
cultural husbandly.  Though  humble  by  modern  standards,  tliese,  ancient 
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rural  societies  represented  an  enormous  increase  in  wealth,  stability,  and 
size  compared  to  the  societies  that  had  preceded  them.  The  domestication 
of  animals  was  carried  out  in  cormection  with  agriculture.  The  rural  com- 
munity has  been  a  basic  community  form  for  a  long  time.  European  forms 
of  the  rural  community  were  transplanted  to  America,  where  they  under- 
went extensive  penetration  by  many  significant  elements  of  Indian  agricul- 
ture. The  modem  rural  community  of  the  United  States  is  found  to  exist 
in  many  fluid  and  changing  fragments.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work  to  dis- 
solve the  rural  community's  peculiar  integration. 

The  Urban  Community 

When  the  conditions  were  met  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  world 
for  an  unusually  high  level  of  productivity  on  a  relatively  permanent  basis, 
the  increased  advantage  of  a  much  more  complicated  division  of  labor 
could  be  obtained.  A  complication  of  institutions  occurred,  and  new  insti- 
tutions appeared  which  had  as  their  function  serving  the  original  ones.  A 
community  form  became  possible,  finding  its  point  of  integration  in  such 
secondary  institutions.  Out  of  previous  rural  communities  the  urban  com- 
munity was  bom.  Some  city  life  has  been  present  in  the  world  for  about  4,- 
000  years.  Only  in  the  Western  middle  ages,  however,  did  the  city  come  to 
full  development.  The  forms  of  the  European  city  were,  in  turn,  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

The  city  reached  its  fullest  development  as  one  of  the  major  autonomous 
communities  of  mankind  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  this  time  the  city 
usually  had  its  own  military  defenses,  fortifications,  and  militias.  It  had 
relatively  complete  control  of  all  economic  matters  that  occurred  within  it. 
It  had  its  own  administrative  and  judicial  apparatus,  composed  of  officials 
of  its  own  choosing.  It  regulated  its  own  internal  aflFairs  in  terms  of  its  own 
laws.  Even  the  taxes  which  the  city  owed  to  the  growing  states  were,  at 
times,  computed  in  the  city  budget  and  paid  by  the  officials  in  one  piece. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  western  European  city  had 
begun,  step  by  step,  to  lose  control  of  many  of  these  functions. 

Capitalism,  Nationalism,  and  the  City.  Modern  capitalism  arose  as  a 
system  of  economic  life  on  a  scale  far  more  extensive  than  the  economy  of 
the  city.  Many  of  its  developments  occurred  outside  the  city  and,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  putting-out  system,  in  large  measiure  in  opposition  to  the 
city.  The  new  economy  was  addressed  to  markets  larger  than  the  city,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  states  was  required  to  break  down  the  legal  and 
economic  defenses  that  cities  had  built  around  their  economies.  As  the 
competition  became  more  keen,  the  guilds,  one  of  the  institutions  of  prog- 
ress in  the  city,  turned  into  restrictive  monopolies  tending  toward  heredi- 
tary closure.  At  the  same  time,  modem  nationalism  developed  as  a  com- 
peting system  of  political  power  against  which  the  cities  could  not  main- 
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tain  their  military,  administrative,  and  judicial  autonomy  in  any  aflEairs 
that  touched  the  state.  The  city  lost  its  military  defenses  and  its  militia. 
Its  other  powers  were  reduced. 

The  City  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  high  point  of  the  west- 
em  European  city,  the  area  that  was  to  become  the  United  States  was  a 
colonial  area,  still  largely  wilderness.  The  New  World  was  opened  up  by 
the  agents  of  European  capitalism  and  nationalism.  The  cities  developed 
in  the  United  States  primarily  at  a  time  when  they  were  becoming  the 
dominant  forces  in  social  aflFairs.  The  influence  of  nationalism  and  capital- 
ism on  the  city  was  to  increase  their  size  and  their  problems  by  fantastic 
proportions,  while  at  the  same  time  their  characteristics  as  autonomous 
communities  were  being  lost. 

American  cities,  therefore,  often  show  in  more  pure  form  the  influences 
of  capitalism  and  nationalism  than  is  true  for  European  cities  which  had 
traditional  civic  communities  to  act  as  brakes  on  the  new  forces  that  tended 
to  destroy  them.  American  cities  presented  relatively  pure  cases  of  fantas- 
tic aggregations  of  people  under  circumstances  which  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  control  the  manipulation  and  exploitation  of  the  problems 
involved.  It  was  this  that  led  Lord  Bryce  to  observe  that  civic  government 
in  America  was  its  most  conspicuous  failure.  It  was  this  situation  that  led 
to  the  lurid  phenomena  exposed  by  the  muckrakers,  causing  Stefi^ens  to 
lay  the  blame  for  civic  corruption  squarely  at  the  door  of  American  busi- 
ness. It  was  this  that  led  Robert  Allen  in  the  1950's  to  observe  that  the 
civic  situation  had  not  improved  since  the  days  of  the  muckrakers  but  in- 
stead it  had  grown  worse.  The  same  forces  that  prevent  the  regional  com- 
munity from  achieving  full  development,  that  reduce  the  rural  community 
to  a  fragmentary  state,  also  operate  to  prevent  the  urban  community  from 
achieving  full  development. 

Principles  of  Community  Formation 

The  human  community  was  originally  formed  around  the  core  of  institu- 
tions dealing  with  the  material  basis  of  life — the  region,  a  rural  way  of 
life,  an  urban  way  of  life.  This  is  inevitable,  for  men  must  live  before  they 
are  able  to  do  other  things.  When  the  problems  of  making  a  living  have 
been  solved  in  a  manner  creating  considerable  mai-gins  beyond  survival, 
they  permit  new  kinds  of  community  formation.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
for  the  base  of  community  stability  to  shift  from  the  economic  institutions 
to  military  institutions.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  cases  of  his  change 
was  ancient  Spaita,  where  the  Dorian  conquerors  transformed  themselves 
at  the  time  of  a  major  revolt  by  the  subject  population  into  a  permanent 
military  camp,  organizing  the  entire  male  population  into  warrior  bar- 
racks for  training,  beginning  with  the  boys  of  seven,  eating  at  community 
messes,  and  keeping  the  helots  under  a  continuous  state  of  martial  law. 
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Sparta,  however,  is  no  isolated  case.  The  formations  of  the  mihtary  com- 
munity have  been  sufficiently  frequent  in  human  history  to  lead  the  older 
conflict  sociologist  to  attribute  the  evolution  of  all  higher  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion to  them.  However,  the  military  community  has  played  little  part  in  the 
formation  of  American  society. 

It  is  also  possible  for  community  formation  to  shift  to  institutions  other 
than  the  military  ones  which  were  originally  peripheral.  Often  under  the 
influence  of  charismatic  religious  leaders,  a  section  of  the  old  community 
organizes  into  a  new  community  with  religion  as  its  core.  For  such  a  sub- 
group on  its  way  toward  forming  into  a  new  community,  all  other  institu- 
tions are  rearranged  to  conform  to  religious  requirements.  This  may  be 
seen  in  relatively  pure  form  in  the  mendicant  monkdom  in  which  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  religion  are  required  to  abstain  from  all  economic  activity 
other  than  begging.  Such  communities  of  mendicant  monks  played  a 
central  role  in  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Christianity  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Or  the  religiously-based  community  may  restrict  its  members  to 
a  class  of  occupations.  The  Jews,  the  Parsees,  the  Jains,  the  Dukhobars  and 
Mennonites,  all  were  restricted  to  urban  trades  or  rural  pursuits.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  forms  of  the  religious  community  which 
played  some  role  in  the  social  formations  of  the  United  States.  The  most 
significant  of  all  was  the  religious  community  of  the  Mormons.  One  of  the 
most  bizarre  was  the  Oneida  community.  Other  examples  appear  in  some 
forms  of  the  many  Utopian  communities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  How- 
ever, the  religious  community  does  not  play  a  major  role  in  contemporary 
American  social  life. 

Secondary  Principles  of  Community  Formation  and  the  Ethnic  and  Status 
Communities 

There  are  two  types  of  community  formation  which  find  their  new  cores 
in  what  were  originally  peripheral  institutions  without  which  the  struc- 
ture of  American  society  remains  incomprehensible — the  ethnic  commu- 
nity and  the  status  community.  A  number  of  secondary  principles  of  com- 
munity formation  are  advanced  to  account  for  these  formations:  external 
and  internal  closure,  extracommunity  innovation,  and  social  differentia- 
tion. The  fundamental  principles  of  community  formation — stability,  con- 
sistency, and  completeness  under  special  conditions — lead  to  these  second- 
ary principles. 

Closure.  External  closure  of  any  community  arises  in  the  extension  of 
stability  and  consistency.  A  stable,  consistent  interhuman  way  of  life  tends 
to  guarantee  a  level  of  values  to  its  participants.  In  the  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize this  level  of  values  to  itself  and  protect  it  from  disruption,  every  com- 
munity tends  to  close  toward  the  outside.  If  necessary,  a  community  will 
even  build  fortifications,  establish  guards,  and  post  sentries  to  warn  of  the 
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very  physical  approach  of  the  outsider.  The  shell  that  a  community  forms 
around  itself  operates  like  a  field  force:  it  presses  its  members  in  and  ex- 
cludes the  outsider.  The  more  completely  developed  a  community,  the 
more  it  operates  like  a  kind  of  pressure  cooker,  making  its  members  in 
some  special  ways  more  alike  and  isolating  them  as  a  whole  from  outside 
influence. 

Completeness.  While  every  community  tends  to  close,  the  principle  of 
completeness  tends  to  lead  one  community  to  violate  another's  boundaries. 
A  community  that  has  everything  does  not  need  to  do  this.  However,  other 
communities  may  well  possess  things  which  are  highly  desirable.  The 
value  of  a  community  is  found  in  its  guarantee  to  its  members  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  The  community  that  observes  other  communities  in  posses- 
sion of  things  it  does  not  have  considers  itself  deficient  in  those  respects. 
The  forces  are  present  for  a  violation  of  the  community's  boundaries  in 
order  to  achieve  these  things. 

The  operation  of  these  two  forces,  external  community  closure  and  tlie 
desire  for  the  things  other  communities  possess,  appears  in  clearest  form 
in  the  silent  trade  described  by  Herodotus  in  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Here  external  closure  of  the  community  was  present  in  the  form  of  absolute 
hostility.  Nevertheless,  in  the  no  man's  land  between  the  tribes  a  peace- 
able trade  was  carried  out  without  either  tribe  seeing  the  other. 

Extracommiinity  Innovation.  Extracommunity  innovation  may  apply  not 
only  to  tlie  items  produced  by  other  communities  but  to  various  social 
affairs  and  even  to  the  members  of  an  alien  community.  It  is  the  appear- 
ance of  members  of  an  alien  community  in  a  guest  status  that  supplies  the 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  ethnic  or  guest  community.  The  guest 
may  arise  as  a  product  of  conquest  (the  American  Indian)  which  turns 
people  into  guests  in  the  land  tliey  formerly  conti'olled,  in  the  form  of  kid- 
napping (slavery),  and  in  the  form  of  voluntary  and  induced  migration. 
One  of  tlie  most  famous  guest  peoples  in  world  history  were  the  Jews,  who 
were  caiTied  off  into  Babylonian  captivity,  and  who  formed  into  a  protec- 
tive guest  community  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  A  guest  community 
is  in  a  minority  situation  (that  is,  an  underprivileged  situation)  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  power.  The  guest  is  tolerated  in  the  majority 
community  because  he  performs  services  valuable  ( though  often  dishonor- 
able) to  it.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  closure  tends  to  operate 
against  him.  The  ethnic  or  guest  community  forms  when  the  members  of  a 
minority  find  a  new  point  of  integration  in  what  were  originally  their 
peripheral  institutions.  With  unusual  frequency  tliis  is  the  church.  The 
huge  and  varied  immigrations  to  tlie  United  States  have  provided  the  con- 
ditions for  the  formation  of  guest  communities  in  unusual  number  and  vari- 
ety. This  has  perhaps  never  been  historically  paralleled  except  in  the  time 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  caste  system  of  India. 

Internal  Differentiation  and  Closure.  While  external  closure  and  extra- 
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community  innovation  produce  the  ethnic  community,  the  principles  of 
internal  differentiation  and  internal  closure  produce  the  status  community. 
The  point  of  origin  of  the  status  community  is  the  single  community,  not 
a  relation  between  communities,  some  of  which  are  alien.  When  any  com- 
munity is  successful  in  the  attainment  of  its  values,  it  tends  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand and  achieve  new  levels  of  efficiency  and  produce  new  values  by  in- 
ternal differentiation.  There  are  three  main  dimensions  along  which  inter- 
nal differentiation  proceeds:  in  the  achievement  of  wealth,  of  power,  and 
of  esteem.  The  status  community  becomes  possible  only  in  a  relatively 
complex  community  in  which  the  differentiation  along  these  three  dimen- 
sions is  extensive.  When  the  community  experiences  differential  rates  of 
development  along  these  separate  dimensions,  favorable  position  in  one 
( for  example,  access  to  wealth )  may  be  used  to  attempt  to  gain  favorable 
possession  of  the  others  ( power  and  esteem ) . 

In  complex  communities  those  members  who  manage  to  consolidate  a 
given  level  of  access  to  power,  wealth,  and  esteem  may  attempt  to  monop- 
olize tliem  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Closure  in  this  instance  is 
internal  to  the  single  community  and  is  carried  out  by  some  members  of  a 
community  against  others.  As  a  status  community  takes  shape  witliin  its 
confines,  it  tends  to  build  a  system  of  institutions  peculiar  to  it.  This  was 
apparent,  for  example,  in  the  status  community  represented  by  Beacon 
Hill.  The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  according  to  Amory's  view,  did 
yeoman  service  in  the  development  of  interpretations  that  would  make 
the  family  trusts  into  inviolate  guarantees  of  a  privileged  way  of  life  to 
proper  Bostonians,  even  against  the  improvidence  of  descendants.  Also, 
the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  in  which  apparently  innocent  radicals  were  exe- 
cuted for  a  payroll  robbery  they  did  not  commit,  is,  according  to  Amory, 
explainable  only  in  terms  of  the  protection  by  this  status  community  of  its 
way  of  life.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  hostages  to  the  way  of  life  of  a  status 
community. 

Though  the  ethnic  and  status  communities  have  frequently  been  con- 
fused by  a  careless  employment  of  the  conception  of  social  class,  they  are 
distinct  community  formations  with  different  origins,  different  locations 
in  society,  and  with  different  structures.  If  the  forces  for  the  ethnic  com- 
munity and  status  community  were  able  to  develop  in  an  unimpeded  man- 
ner to  the  full,  they  would  lead  to  a  caste-like  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety. However,  as  in  the  case  of  other  community  formations,  there  are 
powerful  forces  preventing  the  ethnic  and  the  status  communities  from 
developing  into  completely  autonomous  forms. 

The  Tendency  Toward  Community  Stability 

Whenever  interhuman  life  is  not  interfered  with,  it  tends  to  freeze  into 
communities.  Solutions  of  the  more  fundamental  problems  are  stabilized. 
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The  behaviors  around  them  are  brought  into  consistency  with  the  solutions 
to  the  basic  problems.  The  main  areas  of  life  are  gradually  brought  into  an 
increasingly  complete  system.  Socialization  is  the  process  by  which  the 
new  recruits  by  birth  are  trained  to  accept  and  carry  on  communal  life. 
The  community  defends  itself  against  disruptive  forces  that  arise  from 
within.  Each  time  nonstandard  ways  of  attaining  the  values  of  a  society 
are  attempted  ( for  example,  making  money  by  theft  rather  than  by  legiti- 
mate ways),  the  community  must  either  prohibit  the  nonstandard  be- 
havior or  run  the  risk  of  having  its  standard  pattern  deteriorate.  The  very 
testing  of  a  community's  forms  from  the  inside  tends,  thus,  to  formalize 
them.  Formal  institutions  ( such  as  a  police  force  and  courts )  may  arise  to 
handle  the  deviant  behavior  from  within.  Moreover,  the  community,  if 
successful,  usually  invites  pillage  from  without.  When  such  external 
threats  occur  with  any  frequency,  the  community  may  develop  other 
specialized  institutions  (fortifications  and  an  army)  for  external  defense. 
The  further  the  process  goes,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  change  any  part  of 
a  community  without  setting  in  motion  a  complex  set  of  pressures  to  re- 
store the  status  quo.  The  community  brings  to  bear  on  the  individual  a 
formidable  system  of  pressures  remaking  the  individual  in  its  own  image. 
The  great  communities  of  the  world  have  created  unique  types  of  man: 
the  tribesman,  the  peasant,  the  cosmopolitan  urbanite. 

The  Resistance  to  Community  Destruction 

In  a  most  fundamental  sense  the  real  task  in  the  study  of  interhuman 
behavior  is  not  to  account  for  the  reasons  why  communities  form,  but  why 
they  often  do  not,  or  why  they  form  only  incompletely.  The  powerful  tend- 
ency of  the  community  to  form  has  been  observed  many  times.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  organismic  analogies  have  so  often  been  applied  to  the 
process  of  community  formation,  for  when  the  community  has  been  de- 
stroyed, it  has  led  to  an  extension  of  organismic  figures  of  speech  and  con- 
ceived as  a  kind  of  organic  death  or  deterioration.  However,  commimities 
do  not  die;  they  are  destroyed.  The  tribal  communities  of  the  American 
Indian,  for  instance,  were  doomed  when  the  basis  for  their  way  of  life  was 
destroyed.  In  the  face  of  the  threat  to  their  way  of  life,  many  of  the  tribes 
fought  valiantly,  only  to  be  crushed  by  a  numerically  and  technologically 
superior  force.  To  be  sure,  a  community  is  not  always  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  direct  physical  force.  The  cities,  for  example,  formd  tlieir 
conti'ol  over  their  economic  life  slipping  away  \vith  the  activities  of  extra- 
city  entrepreneurs  who  organized  the  putting-out  system.  In  this  instance, 
a  new  community  with  competing  and  superior  solutions  to  economic 
problems  destroyed  an  older  civic  solution. 

The  problem  of  the  destruction  of  the  community  is  of  particular  im- 
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portance  in  the  consideration  of  American  society  which  presents  a  re- 
markably rich  spectacle  of  varied  and  changing  community  formations. 
Movements  toward  community  formation  appear  in  the  region,  the  rural 
environment,  the  urban  environment,  the  minorities,  and  the  social  strata. 
The  multiple  tendencies  toward  community  combine  and  conflict  almost 
endlessly.  In  considerable  measure,  the  frequently  noted  fluidity  of  Ameri- 
can life  is  contained  in  this.  Every  movement  toward  community  tends 
to  freeze  an  array  of  actions  into  relatively  permanent  molds.  It  requires 
force  to  destroy  these  formations.  American  social  life  is  like  a  kind  of 
chemical  solution  varying  back  and  forth  across  the  critical  temperature 
where  crystallization  occurs. 

One  must  not  for  a  moment  underestimate  the  resistance  a  community 
may  oflFer  to  the  forces  that  might  destroy  it,  even  when  the  community  is 
only  weakly  formed.  The  most  bitter  internal  struggle  in  American  history, 
the  Civil  War,  was  a  direct  product  of  the  conflicting  movements  of  the 
regions.  Know  Nothingism  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  anchored  in  the 
conflicts  between  the  ethnic  and  majority  communities.  The  segregation 
conflicts  that  currently  rage  in  the  South  express  the  tension  between  the 
Southern  white  and  Negro  communities. 

Under  ordinary  -circumstances  a  community  is  destroyed  only  by  an- 
other community. 

The  peculiar  fluidity  of  community  fonnations  in  the  United  States  is  a 
product  of  the  role  of  the  nation  in  American  life.  In  contrast  to  most  other 
community  forms,  the  nation  is  characterized  not  by  its  fluidity  but  by  its 
comparative  fixity.  It  tends  to  evolve  ever  more  consistent  and  comprehen- 
sive forms. 

The  Institutional  Core  of  the  Community 

Each  distinct  community  arising  in  interhuman  conduct  has  properties 
which  isolate  it  from  other  forms.  A  significant  distinguishing  element  of 
any  community  form  is  its  institutional  point  of  integration.  The  tribal 
communities  find  their  institutional  core  in  the  family,  usually  in  its  ex- 
tended version.  The  peasant  communities  are  integrated  around  the  agri- 
cultural household.  In  those  communities  reviewed  in  the  present  study, 
peculiar  institutional  cores  are  also  evident.  The  regional  community  finds 
its  integrating  point  in  a  technology  for  mastering  an  array  of  natural 
problems.  The  rural  and  urban  communities  are  integrated  around  special 
forms  of  economy.  The  ethnic  community  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  found  a  new  point  of  integration  around  what  was  originally  a 
peripheral  institution;  it  is  usually  religion.  The  institutional  core  of  the 
status  community  is  an  array  of  positions  representing  access  to  power, 
wealth,  and  esteem. 
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The  State  as  the  Nation's  Institutional  Core 

The  institutional  core  of  the  nation  is  found  in  the  state.  In  some  in- 
stances the  modem  state  developed  before  the  nation.  Usually  the  nation 
and  the  state  grew  up  together.  One  frequent  definition  of  the  nation  has 
this  association  in  mind:  the  nation  is  at  times  described  as  a  complex  of 
community  sentiment  powerful  enough  to  demand  a  state  of  its  own.  In 
Europe  an  array  of  absolute  monarchies  preceded  the  formation  of  the 
modem  state.  At  the  time,  the  absolute  monarchies  considered  the  terri- 
tories they  ruled  to  be  their  private  property.  They  even  promulgated, 
through  their  ministers,  the  myth  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  legitima- 
tize their  claims. 

The  state  which  could  only  take  form  by  breaking  down  the  powers 
within  the  territory  is  frequently  conceived  as  the  institution  holding  a 
monopoly  on  the  legitimate  use  of  force  or  violence  within  a  territory.  The 
state  could  not  remain  private  property  of  the  monarch  for  long.  To  main- 
tain his  position  he  had  to  create  bodies  of  administrators  dependent  on 
himself.  The  larger  these  bodies  grew,  the  greater  became  the  number  of 
individuals  who  acquired  a  stake  in  the  new  political  institutions.  These 
men  had  to  be  supported,  requiring  the  stabilization  of  tax  collecting  from 
the  subjects.  If  subjects  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  autonomous  powers 
and  taxes  collected  from  them,  this  is  most  easily  accomplished  if  it  is  done 
without  precipitating  revolts  among  their  subjects.  The  monarchs  were 
not  long  in  justifying  the  tax  claims  they  made  on  their  subjects  in  terms 
of  the  military  protection  and  justice  they  provided  in  return.  Further- 
more, these  activities  of  tax  collecting,  administering  police  protection, 
justice,  and  the  like  required  still  further  additions  to  the  growing  army  of 
officials.  Moreover,  the  time  came  when  the  subjects  voluntarily  turned  to 
the  sovereign  for  settlement  of  their  conflicts.  When  major  wars  developed 
between  a  state  and  others,  the  state  was  forced  to  dip  into  its  reservoirs 
of  man  power  for  soldiers.  The  affairs  of  the  state  became  the  problems  of 
individuals  on  a  life  and  death  basis,  and  once  again  the  state  had  to 
broaden  its  base,  for  no  state  could  expect  the  loyalty  of  its  soldiers  unless 
they  were  given  personal  claims  on  it.  The  state  honors  its  soldiers,  and 
rewards  them  with  land,  veteran  preferences,  medical  service,  money 
(bonuses),  and  help  to  their  dependents,  even  educational  benefits. 

The  familiar  process  of  community  fomiation  operated  to  create  the 
modern  state.  When  this  process  had  advanced  far  enough,  one  of  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world  was  for  any  dissatisfied  faction  to  put  pressure 
on  the  state  for  satisfaction  of  its  claims.  If  the  group  were  powerful,  and 
if  its  claims  remained  unsatisfied,  it  could  generalize  its  demand  for  change 
to  the  rest  of  society  and  form  itself  into  the  spearpoint  of  revolution.  The 
great  revolutions  of  modem  times,  in  considerable  measure,  have  repre- 
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sented  readjustments  between  the  state  and  other  forces  of  the  nation.  The 
American  state  was  bom  under  precisely  these  conditions  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

THE    AMERICAN    NATION 

The  success  of  the  Revolutionary  War  permitted  Americans  to  create  a 
state  of  their  own.  There  were  some  ironies  in  American  behavior,  for, 
though  the  13  colonies  could  only  have  won  the  war  by  co-operation,  and 
though  the  state  they  were  setting  up  was  their  own,  they  proceeded  to 
apply  to  their  own  new  government  much  of  the  suspicion  they  had  held 
toward  the  mother  country  in  the  colonial  period.  They  established  a 
limited  constitutional  democracy,  republican  in  form.  The  very  persistence 
of  the  colonies'  attitudes  of  suspicion  even  toward  their  own  new  state 
caused  the  founders  of  that  state  to  insist  on  a  written  constitution  which, 
incidentally,  is  interpreted  by  a  judiciary  of  great  power.  Moreover,  it 
provides  for  a  careful  separation  of  the  governing  powers  in  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  careful  establishment  of  the  system  of  civil 
rights  for  individuals. 

Although  there  was  considerable  formal  suspicion  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, tile  new  government  was  the  people's  o\\m,  and  they  knew  it.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  right  to  hold  public  office  soon  obtained  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  fact,  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  public  offices,  includ- 
ing the  major  policy-forming  offices,  were  filled  at  frequent  intervals  by 
popular  election.  Throughout  United  States  history  the  relatively  happy 
and  confident  attitude  of  Americans  toward  their  government  has  always 
been  clearly  manifest  during  elections.  At  such  times  Americans  still  like 
nothing  better  than  to  transform  the  world  into  a  child's  multicolored 
fantasy  with  brass  bands,  torchlight  parades,  vaudeville  acts;  and  every 
conceivable  misrepresentation  that  nimble  wits  can  conjure  up  is  said 
about  the  opposition.  American  politicians  do  not  hesitate  to  campaign 
with  a  guitar  or  a  saxaphone.  No  better  campaign  strategy  is  to  be  found 
than  the  attack  on  the  corruption  (real  or  imagined,  or  more  frequently 
combinations  of  both)  of  the  opposition.  American  political  campaigns  are 
quite  literally  the  biggest  shows  on  earth. 

The  essential  confidence  of  Americans  in  their  government  is  manifest 
in  other  ways  also.  Max  Weber  was  astonished  to  discover  that  the  ordi- 
nary American  often  seemed  to  prefer  the  lesser  rather  than  the  better  man 
in  office.  He  does  not,  certainly,  want  to  feel  inferior  to  his  politicians. 
When  the  average  American  can  criticize  his  politicians  for  their  incompe- 
tence, they  have  been  reduced  to  an  image  within  his  sphere.  In  any  case, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  the  American  prefers  the  "average  man," 
whom  he  understands  and  who  he  feels  understands  liim,  to  the  intellectual 
whom  he  describes  as  an  "egghead,"  in  public  office.  This  is  not  a  manifes- 
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tation,  as  it  is  sometimes  interpreted,  of  scorn  of  government,  but  precisely 
the  reverse;  it  maintains  the  highest  power  of  the  land  at  a  familiar  and 
everyday  level. 

The  American's  confidence  in  his  government  is  manifest  also  in  the  fact 
that  whenever  he  has  a  genuinely  serious  concern  he  turns  automatically 
to  that  government  for  a  solution.  Americans  turned  primarily  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  solution  of  the  problems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication in  the  frontier  period.  In  the  great  depression  Americans  turned 
to  government  for  solutions.  Americans  do  not  even  hesitate  to  tm-n  to 
government  in  an  attempt  to  legislate  their  own  moral  lives.  The  prohibi- 
tion amendment  is  a  monument  to  the  extent  to  which  Americans  have 
been  ready  to  extend  their  faith  in  government.  Having  relieved  their  con- 
sciences about  drinking  by  legally  prohibiting  it,  they  were  free  to  support 
the  bootleggers  who  supplied  the  liquor  they  wanted. 

The  National  Economy 

Capitalism  is  the  economic  counterpart  of  nationalism.  Just  as  modem 
man  had  to  be  politically  freed  from  other  communities  in  order  to  be 
politically  reincorporated  in  the  nation,  so  he  had  to  be  economically  torn 
out  of  his  old  contexts  if  he  were  to  participate  in  the  economics  of  capital- 
ism. His  striving  for  freedom  to  own  property  is  the  counterpart  to  his 
striving  for  civil  rights.  As  the  state  grew  up  outside  the  power  spheres  of 
the  rural  feudal  structure  and  the  city,  so  capitalism  grew  up  outside  the 
economic  spheres  of  these  social  formations. 

Capitalism  represents  the  conduct  of  the  economic  affairs  by  private 
individuals  who  enjoy  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
who  must  carry  out  production  on  the  basis  of  formally  free  labor,  com- 
pleting the  ai-ch  from  production  to  consumption  by  the  mechanism  of 
formally  free  markets.  From  the  beginning  die  national  states  played  an 
indispensable  role  in  the  rise  of  capitalism.  Ownership  is  not  simply  an 
economic  fact;  it  is  also  a  political  fact.  The  moment  ownership  does  not 
represent  a  set  of  legally  enforceable  claims,  it  is  without  value  for  peace- 
able economic  pui-poses.  Capitalism  presupposes  not  only  legally  estab- 
lished private  property,  but  an  extensive  development  of  currency  and 
credit  arrangements.  Some  legal  body  must  guarantee  them  as  well.  The 
many  kinds  of  markets  diat  mediate  economic  ti^ansactions  of  all  kinds 
presuppose  institutions  for  maintaining  die  rules,  enforcing  contracts,  and 
keeping  the  peace.  The  Protestant  ethic  may  well,  as  Weber  maintained, 
have  been  indispensable  for  structuring  the  inner  motivation  of  capitalism 
and  for  fixing  its  outlook  and  psychology,  but  the  institutional  environ- 
ment created  by  the  nation-state  was  indispensable  for  providing  the  ex- 
ternal situation  that  made  capitalism  possible.  The  same  revolutions  diat 
reorganized  the  structure  of  the  states  to  conform  to  the  emerging  forces 
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of  the  nation  also  made  the  full  development  of  modern  capitalism  pos- 
sible. 

The  true  units  of  economic  activity  under  capitalism  are  national.  The 
national  states  broke  down  the  internal  barriers  of  district  and  city  and 
created  the  national  markets  of  the  new  economy.  The  nation-state  pro- 
vides the  legal  guarantees  of  property,  of  contract,  and  of  peaceful  market 
conduct.  Even  in  its  overseas  ventures,  capitalism  is  dependent  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  state:  the  state  erects  tariff  barriers  to  exclude  competing 
products  or  lowers  them  to  attain  scarce  raw  materials;  it  defends  the 
economic  interests  of  its  nationals  in  other  areas  of  the  world  at  times  with 
sheer  physical  force. 

Just  as  American  political  experience  falls  largely  within  the  time  period 
of  the  rise  of  nationalism,  so  it  falls  within  the  period  of  the  rise  of  capital- 
ism. The  United  States  presents  relatively  pure  forms  of  each.  The  original 
core  Americans,  moreover,  belonged  to  those  North  European  strata  who 
were  tlie  bearers  of  these  developments. 

The  American  economy  is  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  with  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property  and  a  formally  free  labor  force.  With  little  com- 
petition from  older  configurations  of  a  craft  economy,  it  has  been  able  to 
develop  to  an  unusual  degree  into  an  economy  of  mass  factory  production 
with  a  highly  elaborate  technology.  The  primary  form  of  business  enter- 
prise is  the  corporation  with  its  wide  diffusion  of  ownership  and  high  con- 
centration of  production  and  control.  Interlocking  corporate  directorships 
concentrate  control  across  corporate  lines.  Counterbalancing  the  quasi- 
monopolistic  formations  of  industrial  control  with  their  ensuing  price  ri- 
gidities in  the  increasingly  important  role  played  in  the  national  economy 
by  large-scale  industrial  labor  unions.  Corresponding  to  industrial  relations 
is  a  complex  monetary  and  credit  system  which  operates  in  such  manner 
that  any  major  change  in  one  area  of  economic  life  has  immediate  and 
important  repercussions  in  others. 

Peculiarities  of  American  Capitalism 

The  entire  development  of  modern  capitalism  in  the  United  States,  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  national  units  of  the  economy 
ever  more  important.  The  period  of  so-called  laissez-faire  capitalism  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which,  in  theory,  placed  economic  af- 
fairs exclusively  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  (leaving  government 
with  absolutely  no  functions  other  than  policing  them),  never  existed  in 
very  pure  form.  From  the  beginning,  some  business  enterprises  called 
upon  the  government  for  various  sorts  of  subsidies  ( the  canal  companies 
and  railroads  obtained  fantastic  gifts  of  land  and  monetary  support ) ,  pro- 
tection (tariff  barriers  against  foreign  competitors)  and  improvements 
( such  as  public  roads  and  the  postal  system )  which  would  facilitate  eco- 
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nomic  life.  The  more  extensive  the  activities  of  government  became,  the 
more  the  government  itself  became  the  single  greatest  purchaser  in  the 
economy.  In  every  major  depression  there  was  pressure  for  direct  govern- 
ment aid  to  business  to  prevent  the  wholesale  economic  liquidation  these 
crisis  conditions  threatened.  The  state  and  the  national  economy  are  in- 
separably bound  together. 

In  wartime,  business  itself  takes  the  initiative  in  advancing  all  sorts  of 
"noncapitalistic"  devices:  cost-plus  contracts  which  guarantee  profits 
whatever  the  condition  of  the  market;  schemes  in  which  the  government 
builds  the  plant  and  the  business  operates  it;  arrangements  in  which  the 
government-built  plant  automatically  reverts  to  the  company  once  the 
crisis  is  over,  or  in  which  it  is  bought  by  the  company  from  the  government 
at  the  price  of  scrap  metal;  outright  subsidies  to  business  for  research  and 
plant  remodeling;  and  low  interest  loans  from  government  credit  corpora- 
tions for  plant  expansion.  It  is  quite  in  accord  with  such  activities  that 
when  the  government  has  reconstructed  an  entire  area — as  with  T.V.A. — 
interest  groups  should  cry  to  have  it  "returned  to  private  hands."  There 
is  no  more  inconsistency  in  "returning  to  private  hands"  a  public  works 
project  that  private  hands  have  never  owned  than  the  cry  in  the  Western 
states  to  have  federal  lands  "returned  to  the  states"  which  never  owned 
them. 

The  fact  that  the  decisive  economy  is  national  turns  all  the  claims  by 
the  multiple  subcommunities  on  the  economy  into  petty  affairs  to  be  toler- 
ated only  so  long  as  they  do  not  basically  obstruct  the  national  economy. 
The  operation  of  mass  production  on  a  national  scale  is  only  possible  if 
there  are  mass  markets  representing  a  standardization  of  taste.  It  is  not 
without  relevance  that  Americans  eveiywhere  smoke  the  same  brands  of 
cigarettes,  use  the  same  brands  of  toothpaste,  wear  the  same  brands  of 
clothes,  buy  the  same  brands  of  cars,  read  the  same  comics,  listen  to  the 
same  brands  of  radios,  look  at  the  same  brands  of  television  sets,  and  so  on 
down  through  thousands  of  other  activities.  The  standardized  taste  is  the 
necessary  counterpart  at  the  level  of  consumption  of  the  interchangable 
part  at  the  level  of  production.  Mass  production  makes  possible  a  high 
level  of  standard  quality  but  requires  for  its  success  a  standardization  of 
taste.  Since  every  community  of  mankind  tends  to  create  a  unique  system 
of  tastes  of  its  own,  it  is  evident  that  a  precondition  of  the  national  econ- 
omy is  the  continual  liquidation  of  the  forms  that  constantly  tend  to  crys- 
tallize in  the  subcommunities. 

THE    RESHAPING    OF    CORE    INSTITUTIONS 

The  core  institutions  of  the  nation  ai"e  the  state  and  the  national  econ- 
omy. In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  consistency,  all  other  institutions 
having  features  in  conflict  with  the  core  are  profoundly  shaken  and  modi- 
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fied  if  not  eliminated  altogether.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  com- 
pleteness, no  institution  escapes  reshaping.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
family  which  was  one  of  the  core  institutions  of  all  original  communities  of 
mankind. 


Changes  in  the  Family 

^Qriginally  the  family  consisted  not  simply  of  the  conjugal  pair  but  of 
all  living  generations  centering  in  the  same  parent  family.  Tliis  group 
tended  to  be  not  only  the  consumption  unit  of  society,  but  the  productive 
unit  as  well.  The  family  heads  were,  as  family  elders,  also  the  authorities 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  family  had  powerful  religious  tradi- 
tions, often  the  only  really  important  religion  of  tlie  community.  Complex 
economic,  social,  and  political  destinies  of  numerous  people  hmig  on  the 
marriage  arrangements  of  individuals.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
decisions  as  to  when  and  with  whom  men  married  were  not  left  to  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

It  is  impossible  to  retain  this  kind  of  family  relationship  and  still  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  contemporary  life.  The  only  near  approach  to  this  condi- 
tion is  in  the  most  sealed-off  rural  and  ethnic  communities :  El  Cerrito,  the 
Old  Order  Amish,  or  Chinatown.  And  even  here  the  elders  of  the  respec- 
tive communities  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  once  influences  are  per- 
mitted from  the  outside,  the  whole  pattern  is  apt  to  disintegrate. 

In  America  only  those  marriages  are  legitimate  that  are  recognized  by 
the  government  (whether  arising  from  a  civil  or  sacred  ceremony),  and 
only  monogamous  marriage  is  recognized.  The  government  reserves  the 
right  to  judge  a  common-law  marriage,  even  if  the  rituals  are  not  per- 
formed. The  destruction  of  the  claims  of  extended  kin  is  illustrated  by  the 
lack  of  distinction  between  paternal  and  maternal  relatives.  Only  the  im- 
mediate conjugal  family  tends  to  count.  The  family  has  lost  to  an  over- 
whelming degree  all  productive  functions.  Where  the  family  is  a  produc- 
tive unit,  as  often  in  the  rural  family,  it  tends  to  be  organized  on  a  business 
basis.  Even  arrangements  between  father  and  son  on  4H  club  projects  tend 
to  take  contractual  form.  Moreover,  in  the  family  as  a  whole  even  the  prep- 
aration of  food  has  in  considerable  measure  been  taken  over  by  canneries, 
bakeries,  frozen  food  processors,  packing  houses,  creameries,  and  similar 
industries. 

The  reduction  of  the  family  to  the  conjugal  unit  and  the  destruction  of 
most  of  its  productive  functions  is  correlated  with  an  extraordinarily  free 
choice  of  mates.  Marriage  arrangements  in  considerable  measure  cease  to 
be  a  concern  of  anyone  except  the  parties  involved.  One  is  able  to  marry 
in  complete  accord  with  conceptions  of  romantic  love  and  is  able  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  bond  the  moment  love  is  gone.  Under  such  circum- 
stances both  the  marriage  and  divorce  rates  tend  to  mount,  while  with  its 
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decreasing  ability  to  take  care  of  dependent  members,  the  family  grows 
smaller  in  size  (of  course  except  for  variations  as  in  the  World  War  II  and 
postwar  "baby  boom" )  and  less  and  less  a  haven  for  the  old,  the  sick,  the 
crippled,  and  the  infirm. 

As  the  institution  most  involved  in  the  life  of  the  young  individual,  the 
family,  reduced  in  size  and  power  and  no  longer  a  stable  institution,  loses 
the  capacity  to  offer  hinx  the  security  he  needs  for  healthy  develop- 
ment. The  juvenile  dehnquency  rate  tends  to  rise  with  the  loss  of  power 
of  the  family.  It  is  significant  that  in  those  subcommunity  formations 
where  the  family  remains  relatively  important,  the  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  is  low  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  urban,  rural,  or 
ethnic  communities :  El  Cerrito,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  Mineville,  the  Jew- 
ish ghetto,  or  the  Chinese  community.  It  is  characteristic  of  modem  man  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  "the  family  isn't  doing  its  job."  The  unconscious  irony 
of  the  sentiment  under  the  circumstances  is  often  lost. 

The  changes  in  the  family  produce  not  only  conditions  that  people  de- 
plore, but  others  they  overwhelmingly  approve.  The  family  has  become 
unusually  democratic,  with  first  the  women,  then  the  children,  achieving 
emancipation.  Women  vote,  hold  public  office,  practice  the  professions, 
own  and  dispose  of  property,  participate  in  paid  work  outside  the  family 
on  a  large  scale,  go  to  coeducational  schools,  participate  in  sports,  patron- 
ize drinking  places,  have  freedom  of  initiating  courtship,  and  dress  them- 
selves when  they  choose  in  imitation  of  men's  styles.  The  young  are  given 
a  voice  in  family  affairs,  are  reasoned  with  ( and  often  win  the  argument ) 
rather  than  being  beaten,  are  given  an  allowance — at  times  entering  into 
contracts  with  their  parents,  own  their  own  cars,  and  enter  the  competi- 
tion of  a  complex  youth  culture.  The  culture  as  a  whole  glorifies  youth, 
strength,  and  competitive  success. 

Changes  in  Religion 

An  adjustment  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation-state  is  also  manifest 
in  rehgion.  The  investiture  struggles  accompanying  the  rise  of  the  secular 
powers  in  Europe  dramatically  illustrated  the  necessity  for  church  and 
state  to  adjust  to  one  another.  The  transfer  of  the  papacy  seat  to  southern 
France  during  the  formative  days  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  action 
of  Heniy  VIII  of  England  in  breaking  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Chm'ch, 
and  the  backing  of  the  Protestant  movement  by  German  princes  were 
all  historical  aspects  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  indicating  the 
need  for  them  to  interadjust. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ways  in  which  the  relation  between  church 
and  state  may  be  stabilized,  illustrated  on  the  one  hand  by  most  European 
states  and  by  the  United  States  on  the  odier:  (1)  by  establisliing  an  offi- 
cial church,  and  ( 2 )  by  declining  to  designate  any  church  as  official.  There 
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were  historical  reasons  for  establishing  religious  tolerance  as  a  formal 
principle  and  the  strict  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  United 
States.  In  colonial  days  the  South  was  strongly  Anglican;  the  North  was 
populated  by  a  number  of  intense  dissenting  sects  wliich  set  up  closed 
theocracies.  The  multiplication  of  dissenting  groups  and  the  schisms  in 
the  early  theocratic  period  made  it  inevitable  that  any  major  collective 
action  in  the  colonies  would  have  to  be  nonsectarian.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
senting religions  that  became  important  in  the  United  States  had  usually 
experienced  only  negative  actions  from  government  in  England,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baptists  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Methodists.  Such  groups 
had  experienced  government  as  an  alien  force;  only  a  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state  was  acceptable  to  them.  As  a  result,  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  observed  in  strict  form.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  ecclesia,  denomina- 
tions, sects,  and  cults;  a  high  degree  of  religious  freedom;  and  extensive 
religious  toleration.  The  formal  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
guarantees  the  plurality  of  religions  as  contrasted  to  the  unity  of  the  state. 

Though  the  Protestant  patterns  that  were  dominant  early  in  the  United 
States  had  powerful  Calvinistic  elements,  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, and  election  did  not  conform  to  American  experience  acquired 
rapidly  with  a  continent  being  opened  up  and  with  nationalism  and  capi- 
talism riding  the  waves.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  perfectibility  of 
man  and  social  progress  has  modified  the  earlier  theological  forms.  An  ex- 
tensive secularization  of  religion  has  occurred  with  a  fairly  general  aban- 
donment of  literal  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  displacement  of 
religious  experience  in  the  direction  of  social  service.  The  cleavage  be- 
tween fundamentalist  and  liberal  beliefs  tends  to  be  manifest  in  all  major 
groups. 

Just  as  the  family  tends  to  be  trimmed  to  its  conjugal  form,  religion 
tends  to  move  toward  local  autonomy.  Moreover,  the  sect  fragmentation 
has  its  corollary  in  evangelicalism.  While  an  extensive  commercialism  is 
manifest  in  religious  organizations,  complete  with  advertising  and  for- 
mally organized  fund-raising,  moralistic  attitudes  once  characteristic  of  the 
Sunday  sermon  have  deeply  penetiated  poHtical  oratory.  The  best  Ameri- 
can political  speeches  tend  to  be  sermons. 

Education 

Though  there  are  many  private  schools  of  both  secular  and  religious 
type,  the  schools  are  primarily  politically  controlled.  Thus  a  uniform 
education  is  in  principle  available  to  all  groups.  Though  local  and  state 
governments  are  still  primarily  in  control  of  the  school  system,  there 
are  beginnings  of  national  control.  Thfi-Schools  have  represented  the  secu- 
larization  of  the  optonistic  confidence  in^  individual  perfectibilijiy  and  so- 
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cial  progress.  The  school  system  is  supported  by  general  taxation  resting 
pHinarily  on  real  property.  This  taxation  is  the  source  of  conflict  between 
large  property-owning  groups  and  other  sections  of  the  community  and 
between  religious  groups,  which  wish  to  maintain  their  own  school  sys- 
tems, and  the  rest  of  the  community. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  education 
will  continue  to  grow.  Soine  pressure  on  the  federal  government  for  sup- 
port of  education  has  been  present  since  the  land  grants  for  education 
contained  in  the  Ordinance  of  1785.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided  for 
support  of  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  Federal  support  has 
been  provided  for  the  educational  activities  in  connection  with  agricul- 
tiu-al  extension,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  education  of  veterans. 
Some  federal  agencies  have  in-service  training  programs  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  and  universities.  Federal  expenditures  on  education  run 
from  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  influence  of  the  nation  on  education  does  not  by  any  means  end 
with  federal  support.  One  of  the  objectives  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  inculcation  of  civic  responsibility.  Moreover,  the  federal 
government  has  provided  an  increasing  number  of  positions,  for  which 
young  Americans  quite  consciously  train  themselves. 

The  way  in  which  the  federal  government  sets  up  the  requirements  for 
its  civil  service  positions  determines  not  a  little  the  manner  in  which  young 
Americans  will  tailor  their  college  careers.  Whyte  describes  the  "pipeline" 
from  the  colleges  into  the  corporations.  An  even  more  important  "pipeline" 
flows  into  the  federal  government.  The  extent  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  take  direct  action  affecting  education  has  appeared  dramatically 
in  conflict  between  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  and  the  federal  government 
over  the  integration  of  the  schools  of  Little  Rock. 

Recreation  and  Communications 

The  recreational  life  of  the  United  States  is  drawn  into  national  patterns 
by  the  influences  of  the  national  economy  and  the  state.  The  agencies  of 
mass  commimication — the  newspaper,  radio,  television,  and  movies — are 
commercialized  in  the  same  manner  as  other  industries.  They  primarily 
carry  out  the  standardization  of  taste  necessary  for  an  economy  resting  on 
mass  production.  The  entertainment  they  produce  is,  in  turn,  a  mass-pro- 
duced product.  No  local  community  can  control  them.  The  New  England 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  may  ban  a  book  for  the  proper  Bostonians;  tliis 
may  only  advertise  the  book  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Cleveland  Amory 
reports  that  Richai^d  F.  Fuller,  former  head  of  the  venerable  Old  Comer 
Book  Store  and  for  30  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Boston  Booksellers, 
has  been  offered  as  much  as  $1,000  cash  by  a  publicity-minded  New  York 
pubhsher  to  get  a  book  harmed.  In  the  long  n.m,  only  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  can  control  the  mass  communication  agencies.  Both  in  form  and  in 
content  mass  communications  move  in  a  framework  provided  by  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  federal  government. 

SUMMARY 

The  rich  array  of  communities  making  up  American  life  arises  from  ever 
active  forces.  However,  what  needs  to  be  explained  is  not  the  tendency  of 
communities  to  form,  but  the  fact  that  the  American  crystallization  into 
communities  is  continually  being  reversed.  The  entire  order  is  like  a  solu- 
tion forever  at  the  point  of  crystallization.  The  dissolution  of  forms  keeps 
pace  with  the  crystallization. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  suggests  that  communities  do  not  die;  they 
are  only  destroyed.  In  the  so-called  decay  of  a  community,  men  are  in  the 
process  of  withdrawing  their  loyalty  from  one  way  of  life  and  consigning 
it  to  another.  In  the  United  States  the  tremendous  fluidity  of  community 
formations  stands  in  contrast  to  the  rigidity  of  the  nation. 

Every  crisis,  domestic  or  foreign,  leaves  the  nation  in  more  consolidated 
shape.  In  the  last  great  war,  millions  of  men  and  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion were  mobilized.  Extraordinary  economic  controls  were  instituted, 
the  communication  system  and  transportation  system  were  co-ordinated 
around  military  requirements.  The  wartime  billions  poured  into  the  econ- 
omy led  to  a  spiral  of  domestic  prosperity:  the  jobless  found  work,  the 
farmers  began  to  pay  off  their  mortgages.  A  thriving  black  market  emerged 
as  the  population  turned  its  attention  to  attaining  the  materials  controlled 
because  of  the  wartime  emergency. 

Arthur  Ekirch  has  carefully  documented  the  flow  of  military  influences 
into  surrounding  institutions  since  World  War  11.^  Though  the  discharge 
of  the  greater  part  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  1946  was  coiTclated 
with  a  considerable  relaxation  of  wartime  controls,  the  series  of  conflicts 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  "cold  war"  mentality  keep  the  United  States  in 
the  grip  of  wartime  thinking.  To  support  the  largest  peacetime  military 
establishment  in  American  history,  nearly  a  third  of  the  federal  budget 
( $12,000,000,000)  was  appropriated  in  1947.  Many  top  military  men  moved 
into  key  positions  in  federal  agencies:  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  re- 
mained as  the  President's  personal  miHtary  adviser,  George  C.  Marshall 
became  Secretary  of  State;  military  men  occupied  many  overseas  posts: 
General  Walter  B.  Smith  became  ambassador  to  Russia,  General  Lucius 
Clay  became  high  commissioner  of  the  American  Zone  in  Germany, 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  became  Supreme  Allied  Commander  for 
Japan.  The  Army  remained  as  an  occupation  force  in  Germany,  and  mili- 
tary thinking  dominated  the  occupation.  Military  considerations  dictated 

^  Arthur  A.  Ekirch,  The  Civilian  and  the  Military  ( New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1956). 
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the  extension  of  economic  aid  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  governments  resist- 
ing Communist  upheavals.  Mihtary  considerations  dominated  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

The  role  of  military  influence  on  science  and  industry  underwent  con- 
siderable expansion.  Congress  passed  the  National  Security  Act  in  1947, 
creating  the  National  Security  Council  to  integrate  foreign  and  military 
policy.  American  higher  education  was  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  military 
influence  through  military  funds :  the  Army  and  Navy  supported  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  university  research  activities.  Attractive  scholarships  were  of- 
fended to  get  the  better  students  into  the  R.O.T.C.  program,  and  veterans 
with  G.I.  benefits  crowded  the  campuses.  Army  lobbying  and  propaganda 
for  peacetime  conscription  reached  high  proportions.  The  1948  Selective 
Service  Act  was  a  two-year  extension  of  conscription  law.  It  even  narrowed 
the  grounds  for  conscientious  objection  by  defining  religion  as  the  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being.  In  all  such  ways  the  militarization  of  institutions  is 
traced. 

Ekirch  was  particularly  concerned  with  this  post- World  War  II  militari- 
zation of  institutions,  because  he  saw  in  it  a  possible  illustration  of  Toyn- 
bee's  theory  that  a  militarization  of  institutions  occurs  in  all  great  civiliza- 
tions at  the  time  they  begin  to  decline.  However,  this  may  be  in  part  a 
product  of  selective  attention.  It  is  not  the  military  alone  but  federal  in- 
fluence generally  which  tends  in  wartime  to  increase  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  nation. 
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QUESTIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR    FURTHER    STUDY 

1.  Of  all  the   communities   studied,   which  most  completely  embodies   the 
American  national  character? 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  American  population  unique? 

3.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  important  property  of  American  natural 
resources? 

4.  Describe  the  uniqueness,  if  any,  of  America's  cultural  resources. 
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5.  Trace  what  seem  to  you  to  be  the  most  important  relations  between  the 
American  population,  natural  resources,  cultural  influences,  and  national 
character. 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  important  relations  between  the  Amer- 
ican state  and  the  national  economy? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  the  American  family  conformable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  state  and  the  national  economy? 

8.  In  what  ways  may  the  separation  of  church  and  state  make  religion  con- 
formable to  political  requirements? 

9.  Do  you  think  the  militarization  of  institutions  signifies  the  death  of  Amer- 
ican society? 

10.  Do  you  think  the  time  will  come  when  all  other  communities  will  dissolve 
into  the  nation?  Justify  your  answer. 
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Catholicism:  place  among  American  re- 
ligions, 53;  introduction  in  colonies,  94; 
French  Catholics  of  Louisiana,  102;  at- 
titudes toward  French  Catholicism,  104; 
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German  Catholics  in  America,  105;  Irish 
Catholics  in  America,  110-111,  113; 
Italian  Catliolics  in  America,  121.  See 
also  Religion 

Cattle  industry:  heroic  period  in  Ameri- 
can Southwest,  171-172;  cattle  drives, 
172,  205;  rise  of  industry,  204;  cattle 
industry  in  the  Northern  Plains,  205- 
206;  cowboy  system  of  cattle  raising, 
205;  Scotch  and  British  investments  in 
American  cattle  industry,  206;  Marquis 
de  Mores'  cattle  ventures,  206;  Far 
Western  cattle  kings,  212.  See  also 
Buffalo;  Cowboy 

Cesnola,  Luigi,  119 

Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart,  88 

Cheever,  George,  473 

Chicago:  as  an  example  of  an  American 
urban  community,  365-371;  economy, 
366;  politics,  367;  religion,  369;  family, 
369;  social  control  369-370 

Child,  Irving  L.,  119 

Childe,  V.  Gordon,  224,  308 

Chinatown  as  an  ethnic  community:  Chi- 
nese Charitable  and  Benevolent  Or- 
ganization, 416;  role  of  "gentlemen" 
416;  role  of  "face,"  416;  place  of  the 
family,  417;  the  Tongs,  417;  economy 
of  Chinatown,  417-418 

City  see  Urban  community 

City  theories:  Weber,  305-306;  Cou- 
langes,  311-312;  Glotz,  313;  Maine, 
313;  Maitland,  314;  Pirenne,  314; 
Dobb,  314.  See  also  Urban  community; 
Urbanization 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  66,  202,  210 

Classical  economics:  and  political  liberal- 
ism, 340;  on  stratification,  446.  See  also 
Capitalism;   Economy;   Mercantilism 

Clay,  General  Lucius,  505 

Codman,  Captain  John,  475 

Cohen,  Morris,  124 

Collier,  John,  399,  400 

Collins,  Patric,  115 

Commons,  John  R.,  390,  392 

Community:  nature,  131,  132,  487-488; 
Lindeman's  view,  133;  Maclver's  view, 
133;  relation  to  society,  133;  situational 
factors  in  community  formation,  134- 
145;  frontier  thesis  as  an  explanation  of 
the  American  community,  140;  tend- 
ency, toward  stability,  492-493;  resist- 
ance to  destniction,  493—494;  institu- 
tional core  of  national  community,  495. 
See  also  Ethnic  community;  Principles 
of  community  formation;  Rural  Com- 
munity; Society;  Urban  community 

Community  formation,  principles  of:  pri- 


mary principles,  131-133,  147-148;  the 
region  as  a  principle  of  community 
formation,  145-147;  economy  and 
community,  221-224;  communities  rest- 
ing on  primary  and  communities  rest- 
ing on  secondary  institutionalization, 
307;  secondary  principles  of  community 
formation,  377-380,  491-493;  closure 
and  extra-community  innovation,  380- 
386;  internal  closure  and  social  difPer- 
entiation.  See  also  Community 

Comstock,  N.  T.  P.,  203 

Comte,  August,  239 

Conservatism:  nature,  60;  contrast  to 
liberalism,  62 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  138 

Cotton,  John,  179 

Corbett,  Jim,  115 

Corrigan,  Thomas,  115 

Coulanges,  Fustel  de,  311,  312,  313 

Coulton,  George  Gordon,  225 

Court,  Henry,  342 

Cowboy:  in  popular  literature,  139;  cow- 
boy system  of  cattle  raising,  205.  See 
also  Dime  novel;  Popular  cultvure 

Crazy  Horse,  Chief,  200 

Crevecoeur,  Hector  St.  John,  6,  100,  139 

Cramer,  John  Francis,  52 

Crockett,  Davy,  138 

Crosby,  Bing,  115 

Culture:  Tylor's  concept,  95;  Malinkow- 
ski's  concept,  85;  Herskowitz's  para- 
doxes, 85;  relation  to  society,  86,  484; 
Leslie  A.  White's  reification,  87-88; 
racial  theories  as  distorted  cultural  the- 
ories, 88;  English  culture  in  America 
88-100;  French  culture  in  America  101- 
105;  German  culture  in  America,  105- 
110;  Irish  culture  in  America,  110-115; 
Scandinavian  culture  in  America,  110- 
119;  Italian  Culture  in  America,  119- 
121;  Russian  culture  in  America,  122- 
125;  American  popular  culture  and  the 
frontier  thesis,  136-140;  summary  485- 
486.   See  also  Society 

Cunningham,  W.,  89 

Curci,  GalH,  121 

Curinga,  Nicola,  119 

Curley,  James  Michael,  114 

Curti,  Merie,  99,  138 

Custer,  General  George  Armstrong,  200, 
201 


Dale,  Edward  Everett,  204,  205,  206 
Davenport,  Russell  W.,  16,  21 
Davis,  Jerome,   122 
Day,  George  Martin,  122 
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DemiasKkevitch,  Michael,  8 

Demolins,  Edmond,  63 

Dempsey,  Jack,  115 

Demyanov,  Peter,  122 

Department  of  Agriculture:  origin  and 
growth,  254-255;  in  the  20th  century. 
See  also  Agriculture;  American  agri- 
culture 

Dever,  WilHam  F.,  368 

Dewey,  John,  23,  24,  135,  140,  148 

Dewhurst,  J.  Frederic,  74 

Dies,  Edward  Jerome,  248 

Dime  novel:  and  frontier  stereotypes,  138; 
Curti's  estimates,  138.  See  also  Cow- 
boy; Popular  culture 

Di  Maggio,  Joe,  121 

Dinsmore,  John  Walker,  110 

Diplomacy:  as  institutionalization  of 
inter-community  exchange,  383-384 

Dobb,  Maurice,  314 

Domestication:  nature,  223-224;  impor- 
tance in  formation  of  rural  economy, 
223 

Donnelly,  Ignativis,  114 

Dos  Passos,  Jolin,  479 

Dubuque,  Julien,  196 

Duluth,  Sieur,  189 

Dumont,  Arsene,  38 

Dukhobors:  movement  to  America,  123 

Duncan,  Isadora,  115 

Du  Pont,  Henry  Algernon,  103 

Du  Pont,  Irenee,  183 

Du  Pont  family:  place  in  growth  of 
American  industry,  102,  183;  family 
discipline,  184 

Durkheim,  Emile,  74,  239 

Economy:  nature,  222;  lumian  social 
economy,  222;  economy  of  scarcity, 
222;  economy  of  abundance,  222;  se- 
quence of  human  economies  223-224; 
role  of  domestication  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economy;  in  the  city  356,  358, 
361-362,  366-367.  See  also  Agriculture; 
Capitalism;   Industrial  revolution 

Edwards,  Everett  E.,  244,  246 

Einstein,  Albert,  108 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  20 

El  Cerrito:  as  a  Genieinschaft,  234;  as  a 
rural  community,  265-270,  295;  econ- 
omy, 265-266;  social  structure,  265; 
family,  267;  religion,  267-268;  basis  of 
individuality,  269 

Elkington,  Joseph,  342 

Ellsworth,  Henry  L.,  254 

Embree,  Edwin  R.,  400 

Enclosures:  effect  on  population  tlieory, 
36 


English  culture:  influence  on  United 
States,  89-97;  effect  on  forms  of  colonial 
settlement,  90;  influence  on  higher  edu- 
cation in  America,  90-91;  effects  on 
language,  91—93;  influence  on  Ameri- 
can law,  93-94;  effects  on  American 
religion  94;  effects  on  American  Phil- 
osophic thought,  95;  effects  of  English 
culture  on  19th  century  America,  96— 
97 

English  national  character:  nature,  8-9 

Episcopalians:  place  in  America,  95 

Ekirch,  Arthur  A.,  505 

Escalante,  Utah:  as  an  example  of  a  con- 
temporary rural  commvmity  291-296; 
effects  of  Mormon  city  plan  upon,  290- 
293;  economy  293;  social  structure 
293-294;  recent  social  changes,  294- 
295 

Eskimo:  as  an  illustration  of  the  regional 
community,  147 

Esteem:  nature,  443;  importance  for  so- 
cial stratification,  443-444 

Ethnic  community:  distinctive  properties, 
377-384,  427,  428;  caste  system  as  a 
society  composed  of  ethnic  communi- 
ties 386-390;  ethnic  community  in  tlie 
United  States  396-427;  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  398-403;  of  the  American 
Negro,  403-410;  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can, 410-414;  of  the  Oriental  Ameri- 
can, 415-518;  of  the  American  Jew, 
419-427.  See  also  Stratification,  social; 
Stratification,  theory 

Evans,  Oliver,  183 

Family:  marriage  and  divorce  rates,  42- 
43;  households,  44;  family  clientage, 
382-383;  rural  family,  296;  urban 
family,  357,  360,  364,  369-370;  na- 
tional changes,  501-502 

Family  clientage:  as  a  device  for  accomo- 
dating the  alien,  382-383;  Greek  metic, 
382;  Hebrew  ger,  383 

Farm  organizations:  rise  after  Civil  War, 
252;  role  played  by  opposition  to  rail- 
roads, 252;  founding  of  the  Grange, 
252;  National  Farmer's  AUiance,  253, 
Populist  Party  and  the  farm  organiza- 
tions; in  tlie  20th  century,  258-259, 
political  role,  299.  See  also  American 
Agricultvue 

Farnum,  Henry  W.,  244 

Far  West:  developmental  similarities  with 
Midwest,  209-211;  Oregon  area,  209- 
211;  California  area.  211-212;  paral- 
lels with  Northwest,  212-213;  gold 
rush,  213  influence  of  coast,  213-214; 
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Chinese  influence,  213;  Japanese  in- 
fluence, 214;  cults  and  sects,  214-216; 
metropolitanism,  216;  as  a  melting  pot, 
216 

Faulkner,  Harold  U.,  182 

Faust,  A.  B.,  105,  109,  110 

Fecteau,  Edward,  101 

Fermi,  Enrico,  121 

Feudal  society:  nature,  224-229;  place  of 
rural  village  within,  225;  estates,  225— 
226;  militarism,  226;  social  classes,  226- 
227;  property  system,  227;  importance 
for  modern  society  227-228;  progres- 
sive elements  in,  229 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  107 

Fink,  Mike,  203 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  115 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  203 

Florer,  Warren  Washburn,   105 

Forbes,  John  Murray,  475 

Ford,  Hemy,  77 

Ford,  Ameha  Clewley,  244 

Forester,  Robert  F.,  119 

Foresti,  Felice,  119 

Forty-Eighters :  role  in  American  culture, 
107;  conflict  with  Know  Nothings,  108; 
role  in  founding  Republican  party,  109. 
See  also  German  culture 

Fosdick,  Lucian  J.,  101 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  115 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  114 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  6,  106,  119,  188,  246 

Frazier,  E.  FrankHn,  404,  405,  458,  479 

Frege,  G.,  23 

Fremont,  John  C,  207 

French  culture:  influence  on  America, 
101-107,  127;  early  explorations,  101- 
102;  Huguenots,  101,  102;  areas  of 
settlement,  102;  Howard  Mumford 
Jones'  interpretation  of  French  influ- 
ence, 103;  influence  of  French  rational- 
ism, 104;  reactions  to  French  Catholi- 
cism. See  also  French  national  char- 
acter. 

French  national  character:  general  nature, 
9 

Freud,  Sigmund,  23 

Frick,  Henry  Clay,  187,  188 

Frontier:  efl:ects  on  American  agriculture, 
242.  See  also  Frontier  thesis 

Frontier  thesis :  as  a  form  of  situationalism, 
134;  as  an  explanation  of  American 
society,  134-145;  Turner's  view,  136; 
influence  on  popular  culture,  137-140; 
value  for  explaining  the  American  com- 
munity, 141-143;  relation  to  sectional 
interpretations      of     American      social 


history,     143-145.     See    also    Turner, 

Frederick  Jackson 
Fuller,  Margaret,  476 
Fulton,  Robert,  115 


Gallitzin,  Prince  Demetrius  Augustine, 
122 

Galpin,  C.  G.,  162,  299 

Gamio,  Manuel,  412 

Ganshof,  F.  L.,  225,  227,  228 

Card,  Wayne,  204 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  119 

Gavrilovitch,  Mme.   Mira,  43 

Gemeinschaft:  nature  and  contrast  to 
Gesellschaft,  229-232;  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  American  rural  society  232,  239. 
See  also  Loomis,  C.  P.;  Tonnies,  Ferdi- 
nand 

German  culture:  influence  on  the  United 
States,  105-110,  126;  Mennonites,  105; 
role  in  American  Revolution,  106; 
avoidance  of  frontier,  106-107;  Forty- 
Eighters  and  German  liberalism,  107; 
influence  on  American  music  107-108; 
influence  on  agriculture  and  technology, 
109;  influence  on  American  education, 
109.  See  also  Forty-Eighters;  German 
national  character 

German  national  character:  nature,  10-11 

Gerth,  Hans,  383 

Geography:  origin,  63;  geographic  ex- 
plantations  of  society,  62-64;  geo- 
graphic explanations  of  American  so- 
ciety, 64-68 

Gesellschaft:  nature,  229-232;  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  modern  society,  232- 
239.  See  also  Gemeinschaft;  Loomis, 
C.  P.;  Tonnies,  Ferdinand 

Ghetto:  as  an  ethnic  community,  419- 
422;  the  ancient  exile  community,  419- 
420;  as  a  guest  community  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  421;  European  ghetto 
originally  voluntarily  formed,  421; 
transformation  of  the  ghetto  into  a 
compulsory  institution,  421;  social 
structure  of  the  ghetto,  421-422; 
origins  of  the  Chicago  Ghetto.  See  also 
Jews,  American  Jews 

Gibbs,  Marion,  229 

Gingerich,  Melvin,  105 

Gini,  Corrado,  38,  56 

Girard,  Stephen,  102 

Glotz,  G.,  313 

Gobineau,  Arthur  de,  88 

Godkin,  Lawrence,  115 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  107 

Godowsky,  Leopold,  124 
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Gold:  California  gold  rush,  213;  dis- 
coveries at  the  Black  Hills,  200 

Gompers,  Sam,  188 

Gorer,  GeoflFrey,  12,  13,  21 

Gould,  Jay,  120 

Graupner,  Gottlieb,  107 

Grant,  Robert  T.,  478 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  200 

Grant,  Orville,  200 

Gras,  Norman  Scott  Brien,  223 

Gray,  Captain  Robert,  180,  210 

Greely,  Horace,  115,  139,  291 

Gregg,  Robert,  115 

Gregor,  John,  203 

Griffith,  David  Wark,  115 

Guild  system:  of  economic  production, 
337—338 

Gumplowicz,  Ludwig,  447,  448 


Hamilton,  Alexander,  102 

Hancock,  John,  102,  181,  246 

Hannegan,  Robert,  114 

Hans,  Nicholas,  52 

Hargreve,  James,  342 

Harlan,  John  Marshal,  115 

Harmony,  Georgia:  as  an  example  of  a 
contemporary  rural  community,  281- 
285,  296;  historical  development,  281, 
plantation  basis  of  its  early  economy, 
281-282;  social  structure,  283-284; 
class  structure,  284-285 

Harper,  Allan  G.,  169 

Harrison,  W.  H.,  95,  155 

Harvard,  John,  90 

Harvard  college:  educational  pattern,  90. 
See  also  Beacon  Hill 

Havighurst,  Walter,  189 

Hawgood,  John  A.,  105,  106,  107 

Hay,  John,   102 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  332,  334,  336 

Hayes,  Dorsha,  B.,  336 

Hedin,  Naboth,  16,  17,  115 

Heer,  Major  Barth  von,  106 

Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm,  4 

Hemingway,  Ernest,  479 

Heifetz,  Jascha,  124 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  4,  334 

Herodotus,  61,  381 

Herskowitz,  Melville  J.,  85,  86,  126 

Hickok,  Wild  Bill,  203 

Hill,  James  J.,  115 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  95,  230 

Hobohemia:  as  a  status  community,  460- 
462;  economy,  461;  social  structure, 
461;  status  levels,  461-462;  recent 
social  changes,  462 

Hoffsommer,  Harold,  263 


Hockett,  H.  C,  141 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  24,  33 

Hooker,  Thomas,  179 

Hoover,  Herbert,  76 

Houston,  Sam,  168 

Howells,  Owen,  273 

Humbolt,  Alexander  von,  62,  81 

Hunter,  Thomas,  114 

Hutchison,  Anne,  14 


I  Am  cult:  typical  of  Los  Angeles  sects, 
215 

Iglesias,  Antonio,  12,  15,  42 

Immigration:  and  formation  of  American 
character,  7;  volume,  40;  English  im- 
migration to  America,  96;  to  the  United 
States  by  continent  of  origin,  100;  non- 
EngHsh  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  101;  French,  102,  103;  German, 
105,  107;  Irish,  HI;  Sweedish,  116; 
Norwegian,  117;  Itahan,  119;  120,  121; 
Russian,    123;    summary,    126,   485 

Indians:  of  the  Southwest,  166,  171;  in 
the  Midwest,  171;  formation  of  an 
Indian  policy,  189,  191,  192;  Plains 
Indians,  198-199;  and  buffalo,  204;  in 
California,  211;  Indian  agriculture, 
242-243.  See  also  American  Indians 

Industrial  revolution;  in  the  Northeast, 
182-184;  role  of  waterpower  in,  182; 
effects  of  American  labor  shortage  on, 
182;  power  industry  and  milling,  183; 
steps  toward  mass  production  in 
America,  184-188;  role  of  iron  and 
coal  in  Nortlieast,  186-188;  growth  of 
labor  organization,  187;  technological 
revolution,  341-343;  and  industrial  city, 
343-345.  See  also  Capitalism;  Economy 

Institutions:  definition,  306;  primary  in- 
stitutions, 306-307;  secondary  institu- 
tions, 307,  308;  the  city  as  a  community 
resting  on  secondary  institutions,  308 

Irish  culture:  influence  on  the  United 
States,  110-115,  127;  immigrations,  110, 
111;  Protestantism  of  first  Irish  immi- 
grants; Irish  as  early  source  of  unskilled 
labor,  112;  concentration  of  Irish  in 
urban  communities,  112-113;  role  of 
Irish  in  development  of  American  Ca- 
tholicism, 113-114;  peculiarities  of 
Irish  character,  114 

Irving,  Washington,  99 

Italian  culture:  influence  on  the  United 
States,  118-121,  127;  early  19th  cen- 
tury political  refugees,  119;  Itahans  as 
second  major  source  of  unskilled  labor, 
120;  reasons  for  mass  immigrations  of 
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Italians  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
120;  role  in  development  of  American 
Catholicism,  121.  See  also  Italian  char- 
acter 
Italian  national  character:  nature,  9-10 


Jackson,  Andrew,  111,  155 
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Jameson,  John  Franklin,  244 

Jansen,  Eric,  196 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  62,  119,  139,  155,  195, 
202,  245,  246,  248,  291 

Jerome,  Chauncey,  186 

Jews:  world  distribution,  53;  Russian 
persecutions,  123;  occupational  com- 
position of  Russian  Jews;  first  Ameri- 
can synagogvie,  179;  as  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  guest  people,  419-420;  oc- 
cupations, 422-423.  See  also  Ameri- 
can Jews;  Ghetto  Jews 
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Joliet,  Louis,  101,  189 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  101,  103,  104 
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Kendrick,  Captain  John,  180 

Ketkar,  Shridhar,  V.,  389 

Keyes,  Nelson  Beecher,  137 

Know  Nothing  party:  conflict  with  Forty- 
Eighters,  108,  109;  persecutions  of 
Irish,  114;  in  Chicago,  365;  and  im- 
migration, 395;  and  ethnic  conflicts, 
495 

Kohn,  Hans,  332 

Kolb,  John  H.,  263 

KoUmorgen,  Walter  M.,  270 

Koussevitsky,  Sergi,  124 

Kraenzel,  Carl  Frederick,  165 

Krongold,  Erich,  108 

Ku  Klux  Klan:  as  implement  of  southern 
domination,  164,  396;  and  ethnic  con- 
flict, 495 


Labor  force:  in  the  United  States,  44;  sex 
composition,  45;  world  agricultural 
labor,  55;  by  nationality  in  1890,  97; 
organized  labor  in  the  Northeast,  187- 
188 


Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  183 

LaFoUette,  Robert,  254 

La  Guardia,  Fiorello  H.,  121 

Landaff,  New  Hampshire:  is  a  rural  com- 
munity, 275-280,  296;  settlement  by 
Yankees  during  period  of  transition 
from  community  to  individualistic 
forms,  275;  shift  from  subsistence  to 
market  oriented  agriculture,  276;  social 
structure,  278-279;  religion,  279;  so- 
cial strata,  280 

Landtman,  Gunnar,  450 

Language:    distribution    of    main    world 

languages,  92;  role  in  hiunan  society,  441. 
See  also  English  culture 
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Lewis,  Meriweather,  66,  202,  210 
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Liberalism:  nature,  60;  contrast  to  con- 
servatism, 61;  among  ancient  Greeks, 
61;  in  the  18th  century,  61-62 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  20,  254,  365 

Lindeman,  E.  C,  133,  148 

Locke,  John,  91,  95 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  102,  109 

Logging  industry:  in  the  Midwest,  196- 
197 

Loomis,  Charles  P.,  232,  233,  234,  235, 
236,  237,  238,  239,  264,  265 

Louisiana  Purchase :  consequences  for  the 
United  States,  66;  size,  69 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  477 

Luciano,  Lucky,  121 

Ludwig,  Christopher,  106 

Ludwig,  Emil,  108 

Lutterloh,  Heinrich,  106 

Lynd,  Helen  Merrell,  306,  362,  363,  371, 
378 

Lynd,  Robert  S.,  360,  362,  363,  371,  378 


MacArthur,  General  Douglas,  505 

Maclver,  R.  M.,  133,  148 

Mack,  Connie,  115 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  210 

MacLeish,  Kenneth,  275 

Madison,  John,  95,  155 

Madriaga,  Salvador  de,  8 

Magna  Carta:  relation  to  English  and 
American  common  law,  93;  and  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  329 

Maine,  Henry  Sumner,  229,  230,  239,  315 

Maitland,  Frederick  William,  314 

Malinowsld,  Bronislaw,  85,  126 

Malthus,  Thomas,  36,  37,  56,  95 
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Mann,  Thomas,  108 

Marcantonio,  Vito,  121 

Marquette,  Pere,  101,  189,  364 

Marsch,  John,  212 

Marshall,  George  C,  505 

Marshall,  John,  155 

Marx,  Karl,  446,  447,  449 

Mason  Charles,  254 

Mass  Production:  New  England  develop- 
ments, 186 

Materialism:  in  American  life,  20-22 

Mather,  Cotton,  91 

Mayer,  Louis  B.,  124 

Mazzei,  Philip,  119 

McConnell,  John  W.,  450 

McCormick,  Cyrus,  115 

McCormack,  Colonel  Robert  Rutherford, 
369 

McLoughUn,  Chief  Factor,  210 

McMaster,  John  B.,  395 

McPherson,  Aimee  Semple,  215 

McSwiggin,  William  H.,  368 

McWiUiams,  Carey,  168,  169,  211,  212, 
214,  215,  216,  398,  400,  401,  415,  416, 
419, 422 

Mead,  Margaret,  12,  13,  21,  22 

Medieval  industry:  nature,  337-338;  guild 
foundation,  338;  hmitations,  338;  con- 
flict with  domestic  system,  338-338. 
See  also  Feudal  system 

Medill,  Joseph,  365 

Meeker,  Nathan  C,  201,  202 

Meltzer,  Samuel  J.,  125 

Melvin,  Bruce  L.,  263 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  16,  109 

Mennonites:  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  105; 
role  in  American  Revolution,  106;  in 
Russia,  123;  introduction  of  hard 
wheat  in  Midwest,  208.  See  also  Old 
Order  Amish 

Menzies,  W.  J.,  206 

Mercantilism:  opposed  to  guild  system, 
339;  relation  to  the  state,  340;  effects 
on  American  urbanism,  349 

Merriam,  Charles  Edward,  366,  367,  369, 
370,  378 

Methodists:  place  in  America,  95;  in 
South,  164;  in  Midwest,  194.  See  also 
Religion 

Mexican  Americans:  number  and  dis- 
tribution, 410;  wetbacks,  411,  in  rural 
communities,  411-413;  in  urban  cen- 
ters, 413-414 

Middletown:  as  an  example  of  American 
urban  community  361-364;  economy, 
361;  politics,  362;  religion,  363;  family 
and  social  class,  364 


Midwest:  formed  out  of  old  Northwest, 
188-189;  early  French  exploration  and 
fur  trade,  189;  early  American  settlers, 
190;  foundation  of  Turner's  frontier 
thesis,  190;  American  Indian  poHcy 
formed  in  Midwest,  192;  industrializa- 
tion of  the  Midwest,  193-196;  con- 
temporary status,  197-198 

Mighell,  Ronald  L.,  255 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  95 

Miller,  Henry,  212 

Miller,  Herbert  A.,  427,  429 

Miller,  John  C,  246 

Mills,  C.  Wright,  18,  452,  462,  463,  464, 
465 

Mineville:  as  an  example  of  American 
urban  community,  355-357;  economy, 
356;  pohtics,  356;  religion,  356;  family, 
357;  social  control  357 

Moliere  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin),  453 

Mombert,  Paul,  450 

Monroe,  James,  95 

Monroe  Doctrine:  as  an  American  expres- 
sion of  English  attitudes,  91 

Montesquieu,  Baron  de,  3,  4,  61,  62 

Moore,  Harry,  E.,  145 

Morgan,  E.  W.,  263 

Mormons:  role  in  development  of  North- 
west, 206-208;  early  history  under 
Joseph  Smith,  206;  movement  to  Kirk- 
land,  Ohio,  207;  conflicts  in  Midwest, 
207;  murder  of  Smith,  207;  western 
movement  under  Brigham  Young,  207; 
role  in  Great  Basin,  209;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 212;  Escalante,  Utah,  291-295 

Morosine,  G.  B.,  120 

Morris,  Nils,  365 

Morris,  Robert,  181 

Morse,  Samuel,  115 

Mowrer,  Ernest  R.,  370 

Muhlenberg,   Frederich,    106 

Mumford,  Lewis,  343,  344,  345 

Mundelein,  Cardinal,  367 

Murphy,  Frank,  115 

Mooney,  Tom,  115 

Musica,  Pliilip,  121 

Myres,  Gustavus,  181 


Napoleon,  66 

Nash,  Patrick  A.,  368 

Nast,  Thomas,  108,  109 

National  character:   American,  3,  7,  12- 

22,    25;    definition,    3;    Montesquieu's 

theory,    3-5;    abuse   of   concept,    4-7; 

French,  9;  Itahan,  9;  German,  10-11; 

Russian,  11-12 
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Nationalism:  and  origin  of  the  modern 
state,  329-332;  definition,  332;  18th 
century  developments,  333-335;  Bo- 
linbroke's  view,  334;  Herder's  views, 
334;  Rousseau's  view,  334;  19th  cen- 
tury developments,  335-336;  Jacobin 
nationalism,  36.  See  also  State 

Negro:  introduction  of  negro  slavery,  15; 
stereotypes,  18-159-161;  population, 
45;  in  post-slave  south,  162-163.  See 
also  Slavery;  Southeast 

Nelson,  Bruce,  200 

Nelson,  Lowry,  262,  264,  290,  291,  294, 
295 

Newton,  Isaac,  37 

Nicolet,  Jean,  101,  189 

Neurath,  O.,  23 

Neuwirth,  Gertrud,  305 

Newcomen,  342 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  11 

Norlie,  Olaf  Morgan,  117 

Northeast  region:  role  of  capitalistic  ven- 
tures in  establishment,  177—178;  con- 
trasts with  the  Southeast,  178;  religious 
peculiarities,  178-179;  early  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  180- 
181;  role  in  fixing  pattern  of  frontier 
settlement,  181-182,  as  location  of  in- 
dustrial revolution,  182-188 

Northwest  region :  geographic  and  natural 
features,  198;  the  Plains  Indian,  198- 
199;  fur  trade,  203;  gold  discoveries, 
203;  rise  of  cattle  industry,  203;  the 
Mormons,  206-208;  wheat,  208-209 

Norwegian  culture:  influence  on  the 
United  States,  117-119 


Odum,  Howard  W.,  145,  151,  152,  162, 

165,  166,  174,  197,  209 
Ogburn,  Wilham  F.,  162,  197 
Ogg,  Frederic  Austin,  337 
Olschki,  Leonard,  9 

Oriental  Americans:  Hindus  in  the  United 
States,  414;  Filipinos  in  the  United  States, 

414—415;     Japanese    Americans,     415; 

Chinese  Americans,  415;  Cliinatown  as 

an  example  of  an   ethnic  community, 

416-418 
O'Connor,  Charles,  114 
O'Neill,  Eugene,  115, 
Old   Order   Amish:    as    a    Gemeinschaft, 

234;   as  a  rural  community,  270-274, 

295-296.  See  also  Mennonites 
Olsen,  Louise  P.,  400 
Orth,  Samuel  P.,  117 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  474 


Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  154,  160,  161 

Painter,  Sidney,  226,  228,  231,  322 

Park,  Robert,  240,  427,  429 

Parsons  Talcott,  35,  235,  451 

Pastorius,  Daniel,  105 

Pavlov,  I.  P.,  23 

Paxon,  Frederick  L.,  137,  140 

Pearson,  John,  200,  203 

Pecking  order:  among  animals,  439-440. 
See  also  Stratification,  social 

Pecora,  Ferdinand,  121 

Peerson,  Cleng,  196 

Perkins,  Colonel  Thomas  Handsayd,  474 

Perr,  Lilla  Cabot,  475 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  189,  196 

Perry,  George  Sessions,  366 

Person,  Bernard,  20,  43 

Peter  the  Great,  122 

Petrova,  Olga,  124 

Physiocrats:  economic  theories,  340-341; 
theory  of  stratification,  446 

Pierce,  Charles  S.,  23 

Pierce,  Frankhn,  95 

Pierce,  Warren  H.,  367,  369 

Pike,  Zebidon  M.,  195,  202 

Pirenne,  Henri,  314 

Plato,  23,  445-446 

Plantation  system:  extent  in  the  American 
South,  161,  246;  interrelation  with  the 
northern  economy,  161-162;  cultiural 
effects,  163-164 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  20,  109,  115 

Poker  Ahce,  203 

Polish  Americans:  main  Polish  immigra- 
tion, 423  distribution  in  United  States, 
423;  the  heritage  of  the  Polish  peasant, 
423—426;  Polish  American  community, 
427 

Polk,  James  Knox,  155,  170 

Popular  culture:  role  of  frontier  thesis  in, 
136-140;  Daniel  Boone  as  prototype  of 
Leatherstocking,    137-138;    change    of 
popular    frontier    types,     138;    Beadle 
dime  novels,  138;  tlie  cowboy  in  popu- 
lar   culture,    139;    emergence    of    the 
idealized  frontier  farmer,  139 
Population:      definition,      36;      Malthus' 
theory,    37;    American,    39-58;    World 
population,   48;    and   resources   in   the 
United  States,  74-76 
Powderly,  Terence,  115 
Pragmatism;  as  an  American  Philosophy, 

23-24;  and  situationaHsm,  135 
Presbyterians:    place  in  America,   95;   in 

the  Midwest,  194 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  156 
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Protestantism:  and  the  fonnation  of  the 
American  conscience,  14—15,  18  and 
political  liberty  in  the  Northeast.  See 
also  Religion 

Pryor,  Herbert,  263 

Pullman,  George  M.,  365 

Putt,  S.  Gorley,  19 


Quakers:  in  early  Rhode  Island,  179 
Quill,  Michael,  115 


Racism:  as  distorted  cultural  explanation 
of  society,  88;  of  Gobineau,  88;  of 
Chamberlain,  88.  See  also  Culture 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei,  124 

Railroads:  expansion  after  the  Civil  War, 
251;  government  aid  to,  251-252;  op- 
posed by  farm  organizations,  252 

Ratoff,  Gregory,  124 

Ratzel,  Friedrich,  62,  81 

Redfield,  Robert,  240 

Region:  nature,  145;  studies  by  Odum 
and  Zimmerman,  145;  place  in  the 
development  of  human  culture,  146; 
under  extreme  environmental  condi- 
tions, 146-147;  exemphfied  by  pastoral 
communities,  146,  488-489;  exempli- 
fied by  Arctic  Eskimo,  146;  comparative 
regional  characteristics,  152.  See  also 
Soutlieast;  Southwest;  Northeast;  Mid- 
west; Northwest;  Far  West 

Reid,  J.  T.,  411 

Religion:  conversation  and  radicalism  in 
early  Boston,  15;  and  political  morality, 
16;  and  business  ethics,  16;  church 
membership  of  the  United  States,  47; 
world  religious  distribution,  54;  in  the 
Southeast,  164;  in  the  Northeast,  178- 
179;  cultism  of  the  Far  West,  214-216; 
in  the  city,  311,  356,  359-360,  363, 
369;  and  the  state,  333;  changing  pat- 
terns 502-503.  See  also  Catholicism; 
Protestantism;  and  entries  under  spe- 
cial sects 

Revolution:  relation  to  modern  national- 
ism, 335 

Rhodes,  Charles  J.,  399 

Ricardo,  David,  95 

Richardson,  Rupert  Norval,  165,  166 

Riesman,  David,  18,  465,  466,  467 

Rister,  Carl  Coke,  165,  166 

Ritter,  Karl,  62 

Robinson,  James  Harvey,  24 

RoebHng,  John  A.,  108 

Roberts,  Gideon,  185,  186 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  95,  368 


Roosevelt,  Theodore,  254 

Root,  John  Wellborn,  365 

Rose,  Arnold,  430 

Rostovtzeff,  Michael,  125 

Rouchefoucauld,   183 

Rourke,  Constance,  17,  22 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  334 

Rural  community:  role  of  economy  in, 
221-224;  rural  villages  of  feudal  so- 
ciety, 224-229;  Tonnies'  theory,  229- 
232;  Loomis'  and  Beegle's  theory,  233- 
235;  Galpin's  studies  262-263;  Kolb's 
classification,  263;  Zimmerman's  classi- 
fication, 263;  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico, 
265-270;  The  Old  Order  Amish  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  275- 
280;  Landaff,  New  Hampshire,  275- 
280;  Harmony,  Georgia,  281-285;  Sub- 
lette, Kansas,  285-300;  Escalante, 
Utah,  290-294;  Trends,  295-299.  See 
also  Agriculture;  American  Agriculture; 
Community;  Society 

Royce,  Josiah,  23,  145,  214 

Runyan,  Damon,  132 

Russian  culture:  influence  on  the  United 
States,  122-125;  first  Russian  colony 
in  the  United  States  at  Fort  Ross,  122;  * 
immigration  of  Russian  Germans,  123; 
immigration  of  Russian  Jews  in  re- 
sponse to  pogroms,  123;  immigration 
of  Slavic  Russians,  123;  Dukhobors, 
123;  Molokans,  123;  refugees  from 
the  1905  revolution,  124;  refugees  from 
1917  revolution,  124;  contrasts  be- 
tween recent  and  earlier  immigration, 
125.  See  also  Russian  national  charac- 
ter 

Russian  national  character:  peculiarities, 
11-12 


Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case:  and  Boston  so- 
ciety, 478,  493 

Saddler,  Michael,  37,  38,  56 

St.  Claire,  General  Arthur,  192,  195 

Sales,  Raoul  de,  15,  16 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  478 

Samstol,  Pete,  20,  21 

Sanchez,  George  L.,  411 

Sanders,  Irwin  T.,  263 

Santayana,  George,  23 

Santa  Anna,  168 

Santee,  Ross,  401 

Sauer,  Christoph,   105 

Sax,  Karl,  79 

Scandinavian  culture:  influence  on  the 
United  States,  115-118,  127;  Swedes, 
115-117;     Swedish    naval    officers    in 
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the  American  Revolution,  116;  nature 
of  19th  century  Swedish  immigration, 
116;  Swedish  Lutheranism,  116-117; 
Swedish  character,  117;  Norwegians, 
117—118;  19th  century  immigration 
patterns,  117;  Norwegian  Lutheran- 
ism, 118;  Norwegian  character,  118 

Schermerhom,  R.  A.,  397,  401,  404,  411, 
413,  423 

Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich, 
107 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  195 

Schurz,  Carl,  107,  188 

Scientific  explanation:  nature,  31-33; 
levels  of,  32,  56;  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient causes,  33,  56;  peripheral  and 
central  causes,  32 

Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  352 

Schlick,  M.,  23 

Schumpeter,  Joseph,  341 

Secrecy:  as  internal  closure,  437-438; 
Simmel's  theory,  437.  See  also  com- 
munity formation,  principles  of 

Section:  and  the  frontier  hypothesis,  143- 
145;  Turner's  theory,  143 

Seeman,  Joseph,   108 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  196 

Semple,  Ellen  Churcliill,  64,  65,  66,  67 

Sforze,  Count  Carlo,  9 

Shafer,  Boyd  C,  332 

Sharp,  Walter  Rice,  337 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  8 

Shell,  Bernard  J.,  367 

Sheldon,  Charles,  16 

Siegfried,  Andre,  8,  15,  18,  20,  43,  44,  76, 
77 

Silent  trade:  and  inter-community  con- 
tact, 381-382 

Simmel,  Georg,  437 

Simmons,  Menno,  270 

SituationaHsm :  as  an  explanation  of  be- 
havior and  thought,  134;  and  American 
pragmatism,  134-135;  and  the  frontier 
thesis,  135-136;  and  educational  re- 
form 135.  See  also  Dewey,  John;  Fron- 
tier thesis;  Pragmatism 

Sklare,  Marshall,  423 

Slavery:  sociology  of,  155-165;  in  ancient 
Rome,  155-156;  in  American  South, 
156-165;  slave  trade,  156,  159;  and 
technology,  157;  effects  in  free  labor, 
159.  See  also  Negro;  Southeast 

Smiles,  Samuel,  101 

Smith,  Adam,  340,  341 

Smith,  Al.,  114 

Smith,  C.  Henry,  105 

Smith,  Henry  Nash,  137,  139,  140 

Smith,  Jedediah,  203 


Smith,  Joseph,  206,  607 

Smith,  Thome,  479 

Smith,  T.  Lynn,  264 

Smith,  Walter  B.,  505 

Snelling,  Colonel  Josiah,   195 

Social  Differentiation:  as  a  secondary 
principle  of  community  formation,  436- 
438 

Social  Power:  nature,  442;  as  a  basis  for 
human  hierarchy,  442 

Society:  definitions,  33,  34,  35,  56,  486; 
and  population,  36;  relation  to  culture, 
86.  See  also  Community;  Culture 

Sorokin,  Pitirim,  63,  64,  125 

Southeastern  region:  developmental  dif- 
ferences between  northern  and  south- 
ern colonies,  154;  plantation  system  in 
the  South,  154-155;  political  liberal- 
ism in  the  early  period,  155;  rise  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  155-156;  slave 
blackmarket  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
157;  social  consequences  of  plantation 
society,  157-160;  social  heritage  of 
slavery,  162,  164 

Southwestern  region:  dominance  of  the 
geography  and  climate  of  the  Great 
Plains,  165-166;  Indians  in  the  South- 
west, 166;  Spanish  influences  on  the 
Southwest,  167-169;  Mexicans  of  tlie 
Southwest;  industrialization,   170-174 

Spanish:  institutions  of  the  Southwest, 
165-168;  number  and  distribution,  168- 
169;  wetbacks,  170;  in  the  Northwest, 
202.  See  also  Southwest  region;  North- 
west region;  Far  West  region 

Sparhawk,  W.  N.,  70 

Spencer,  Herbert,  37,  38,  56,  95,  239 

Srole,  Leo,  435,  451 

State:  development  of  modern  state,  329- 
334;  parliamentary  institutions,  329- 
330;  relation  of  nationalism  and  the 
state,  332;  monarchy  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  modern  state, 
333;  die  state  and  rehgion,  333;  the 
state  as  the  institutional  core  of  the 
national  community,  496-497.  See  also 
Nationalism 

Steel,  Johannes,  108 

Steel  industry:  growth  in  America,  186- 
187 

Steinmetz,  Charles  P.,  108 

Steffens,  Lincoln,  353,  354,  452,  490 

Stegner,  Wallace,  207,  208 

Steinway,  Henry,  108 

Sterne,  Maurice,  124 

Steuben,  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von, 
106 

Stiegel,  Henry,  105 
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Stillwell,  L.  D.,  142 

Stoleshiaikov,  Vladimir,  122 

Stratification,  social:  Warner's  studies, 
435;  of  ethnic  groups,  435;  of  non- 
human  forms,  438-440;  hierarchical 
order  among  humans,  440-441;  hier- 
archies of  access  to  power,  wealth  and 
esteem,  442-444;  theories,  444M52. 
See  also  Caste  system;  Stratification 
theories 

Stratification  theories:  objective  of  theo- 
ries, 444;  Plato's,  445;  theories  of  physi- 
ocrats and  classical  economists,  446;  of 
Karl  Marx,  446-447;  of  Ludwig  Gump- 
lowicz,  447-448;  of  Max  Weber,  448- 
456;  of  Paul  Mombert,  450;  of  Landt- 
man,  50;  of  McConnell,  450;  of  W. 
Lloyd  Warner,  451;  of  Talcott  Parsons, 
451;  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  452;  of  E. 
Digby  Baltzell,  452 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  478 

Sublette,  WiUiam,  203 

Sublette,  Kansas:  one  cash  crop  system 
and  suitcase  farmer,  285-286;  social 
structure,  288-290;  politics  and  leader- 
ship, 290 

Suburbia:  studies  of  the  new  middle 
classes,  462-466;  Suburbia  as  commu- 
nity of  the  new  middle  classes,  467;  so- 
cial ethic  of  the  new  middle  classes, 
467;  persistence  of  Protestant  ethic 
among  top  management  personnel,  468; 
organization  man  in  recent  fiction, 
469;  Style  of  life  of  suburbia,  470-472 

Sullivan,  John  L.,  115 

Sullivan,  Louis  Henri,  115,  365 

Sumerian  city:  origin,  309;  place  of  re- 
Ugion  in,  309;  political  institutions,  310; 
social  types,  310-311;  origin  of  writ- 
ing in,  311 

Sumner,  Wilfiam  Graham,  74,  126,  487 

Sutter,  John  Augustus,  122,  212 

Swedish  culture:  influence  on  the  United 
States,  115-117;  Swedish  naval  officers 
in  the  American  Revolution,  115;  19th 
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